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mE PO ET. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Fifth and Final Report as follows :— 


The investigations of the Committee during the current Session of Parliament, 
included the following subjects: First,—Agriculture in its different aspects throughout 
the Dominion of Canada; Second,—The preservation of Timber and Forestry in Western 
Canada; Third,—Immigration, coupled with the settlement upon homesteads in Western 
Canada; Fourth,—The Beet Root Sugar industry in reference to Canada; Fifth,—The 
treatment of Tuberculosis in animals. 


Under the head of Agriculture the following witnesses were examined: Dr’ 
William Saunders. Director of Experimental Farms ; Dr. James Fletcher, Entomologist 
and Botanist,; Mr. A. G. Gilbert, Manager Poultry Branch ; Mr. Frank T. Shutt, Chief 
Chemist ; Mr. J. H. Grisdale, Agriculturist; Mr. W. T. Macoun, Horticulturist, and 
Professor James W. Robertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying. 


Under the head of Timber and Forestry, evidence was furnished by Mr. Elihu 
Stewart, Chief Inspector of Timber and Forestry for the Dominion. 


Under the head of the Beet Root Sugar industry, the evidence was furnished 
mainly by Mr. G. C. McMullen, Watertown, State of New York. 


On the treatment of Tuberculosis in animals, evidence was furnished by Dr. D. 
McEachran, Chief Veterinary Inspector for the Dominion of Canada, and by Mr. D. M. 
Higginson, Veterinary Surgeon. 


The Committee recommend that the following evidence taken by them in the 
current Session, viz.: That of Professor James W. Robertson, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Dairying; that of Dr. McEachran, Chief Veterinary Inspector, and of Mr. 
Higginson, Veterinary Surgeon, be printed forthwith for prompt distribution as follows : 
Twenty thousand (20,000) copies of each in separate and pamphlet form, in the usual 
proportions of English and French, to be distributed as follows: Fifteen thousand 
(15,000) copies of each to be distributed to Members of Parliament ; Four thousand nine 
hundred (4,900) copies for distribution by the Department of Agriculture; and One 
hundred (100) copies for the use of the Committee. 


All of the evidence above referred to and taken under the several heads enumerated 
is hereby submitted as an essential portion of this Report, inciuding the evidence on 
immigration and settlement already reported to the House, and it is hereby recommended 
that this entire report so consolidated may be printed and issued for circulation, in the 
- usual volume form, forthwith. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JOHN McMILLAN, 


Chairman. 
House of Commons, 


4th July, 1900. 
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63 VICTORIA APPENDIX No. 1 A. 1900 


INSECT PESTS, GRASSES AND WEEDS 


ComMMITTEE Room 46, 
House oF Commons, 
Thursday, March 1, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock, a.m., Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Dr, JAmEs FLETCHER, Entomologist and Botanist of the Dominion Experimental 
Farms, was present by request and made the following statement :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—One of the pleasant events of my year’s work is 
the opportunity of meeting the members of the Select Standing Committee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization, Not only is it pleasant but it is of very great value to me 
in carrying out the work of my department, because it brings me directly into 
contact with the representatives of the people from all parts of the country whom I 
have to serve officially. In my work it is a great benefit to learn promptly of the 
outbreaks of noxious insects and injurious weeds, This I do frequertly through 
the good offices of gentlemen of this committee, and I am thus able to be of service 
to many who would not themselves have thought of applying for information and 
assistance, until the pests had made so much headway that remedial measures were 
too late, or at least much Jess effective than they might be. In no class of work is 
the value of prompt and definite advice of more service, than the subjects which 
have to be dealt with by the practical entomologist and botanist, where it frequently 
happens that much money may be saved by knowing what are the best steps to be 
taken on sudden and unexpected appearances, in large numbers, of some new agri- 
cultural pest. 

As is naturally the case after many years’ devotion to the study of these sub- 
jects, there is a large amount of accumulated knowledge recorded in the division, 
both from our own experience and from that of our many correspondents all over 
the Dominion, which can be utilized at short notice, to the advantage of applicants 
who may never previously have suffered from certain crop pests, which, although 
they may break out occasionally as serious enemies in certain localities, are not of 
regular occurrence, and, therefore, are not generally known by farmers, It is the 
duty of the officers of the Division of Entomology and Botany to be acquainted with 
these, or with the general principles founded upon their habits, by which they can 
advise promptly what should be done to avoid loss. } 

There is nothing very new in the development of the practical study of insects 
or plants during the last year, not already touched on or treated of in the reports of 
previous years; but every year there is an advance in our knowledge, not only from 
the accumulation of facts, as to the habits of insects and plants, butin the application 
of this knowledge for controlling pests. There is, | think, no branch of study in 
the science of agriculture towards which more attention has been directed of late 
years, or with more important results, than economic entomology. The practical 
investigation of the lives of insects which injure products of the farm, orchard and 
garden, with the object of discovering the best, cheapest and easiest, effective 


~ remedies. 
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ERADICATION OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will refer briefly to some of the subjects 
of greater interest which have been brought officially under the notice of the divi- 
sion since I last had the honour of addressing the committee. Of these not one 
perhaps was of greater interest to every fruit grower than the work of the Ontario 
Government in trying to control the San José scale, an extremely injurious insect 
which attacks almost all kinds of deciduous fruit trees and ornamental shrubs, and 
with regard to which I addressed the committee at some length last year. 


By Mr. Wilson : | é 


Q. Has any other province been bothered except Ontario ? 

A. Well, no sir, not bothered; but the scale occurred in British Columbia in 
two districts; steps were however promptly taken by the Government inspector 
of fruit pests, and it was wiped out entirely. 

Q. By the local or Dominion Government ? 

A. By the local government. It occurred only in a few isolated places, and 
the trees were at once cut down when it was discovered, which stopped the infest- 
ation. In Ontario it was a much more serious matter, because before its discovery 
it had already made considerable headway and there was naturally a great objection 
on the part of the fruit growers who did not understand the serious nature of the 
introduction, to have their trees destroyed, or even to yo to any great expense 
in treating them. In one or two districts the insect obtained a foothold and spread 
rapidly, the fruit growers throughout the country could not be made to understand 
what a serious infestation this is, and consequently strenuous enough efforts were 
not made at first to control the scale, which is, as has often been stated, by far the 
most difficult insect enemy we have ever had to combat. However, after three 
years’ experience the fruit growers of Ontario have learned its true nature, and the 
very men who at first maintained that the danger from this pest was unduly magni- 
fied by entomologists, and that for this reason no Act should have been passed by 
the Ontario Government to control it any more than many other insects found in 
orchards, now claim that the insect is so firmly established that it can never be 
eradicated, and therefore the government should treat infested trees instead of 
insisting on their total destruction. It was known at first that it was going to be a 
hard, long fight to control this scale insect, and that any measures adopted would 
have to be kept up continuously, if any good results were to be obtained. The 
Ontario Government was hampered by public opinion, from the beginning, and 
finally during the past summer had to relax their wise efforts in behalf of the fruit 
growers and give up the plan which they had at first adopted of destroying all trees 
found to be infested by the San José scale. 

I have recently read in the newspapers that the provincial Minister of Agricul- 
ture is now going to allow fruit growers to treat their trees instead of having them 
destroye by the government. This is in response to widely expressed opinion 
that the fruit growers do not wish him to persist in carrying out the drastic measures 
which he had adopted for the eradication of the scale—measures which [I believe, 
from all we know of the nature of this enemy, were the proper ones for him to have 
adopted if control of the insect was to be secured—but governments, of course, are 
not like ordinary individuals; they merely represent the people and have to bow to 
public opinion when this is found to be the will of the majority concerned. 

Q. These measures were tc destroy the trees? 

A. Yes, the destruction of all infested trees. I think if that step had been 
taken at first and had been adhered to strietly, this insect could not have spread 
because it was not widely established, and the Federal Government soon passed the 
San José Seale Act, of 1898, which has been stringently enforced. Therefore, no 
new infestation was possible, and, though statements are made to the contrary, I 
do not believe there has been any fresh introduction of the scale on infested 
nursery stock from the United States. Of course, there are always some people 
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who will risk the penalty and break any law; but there has been very little smuggling 
in this connection. That is a general statement which I believe to be accurate, 
Both the Federal and the Provincial San José Scale Acts have had some opponents 
from the beginning, but it was a matter which the Governments had to consider 
for themselves, and they did what they thought wisest, after considering the matter 
as carefully us possible. After this it is probable that some measures will be 
adopted in Ontario by which fruit growers will be allowed to treat their trees them- 
selves, and every one will then have to take his chance as to what losses he may 
suffer from this justly dreaded insect, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. By spraying ? 

A. Yes, chiefly by spraying, also by fumigation with hydrocyanic acid gas or 
by treatment of the trees with crude petroleum, which is claimed to be a sure 
remedy. Unfortunately many of the remedies which have been claimed to be 
specifics which would surely effect the object of destroying this pest, have not proved 
to be so when tested. First, there was the ordinary kerosene emulsion, made from 
coal oil and soap suds, which it was claimed would destroy the San José scale, and 
it will if put right on every insect, but this insect is so exceedingly minute and it 
quickly covers the trees so extensively that it is difficult to treat trees thoroughly. 
What is necessary is a practical remedy, that is, one which will accomplish what is 
claimed for it, and which can be applied easily and at a cost which will not exceed 
a reasonable value of the tree to be saved. 

Now, with regard to the danger from the San José scale, I have often said, and 
still maintain, that this is the most difficult insect we have ever had to contend 
against, It is extremely small, and when in small numbers most difficult to detect, 
and even when occurring in large numbers, a general appearance of grayness on the 
bark is the only indication of its presence, to those who are not acquainted with it, 
and it is thus easily overlooked, The scale must be present in very large numbers 
to thoroughly change, or even to a slight degree, the colour of the whole tree. Again, 
it breeds very rapidly, so that from a single fertile female there may be born in one 
season the incredible number of three thousand millions, This marvellous power of 
increase, and its inconspicuous nature, render it a task of the greatest difficulty to 
control it, because if a fruit grower who finds his orchard infested hesitates for only 
a short time as to whether he will treat his trees or destroy them outright, the insect 
may spread to other treesor other orchards adjoining his own. Inthe United States 
the San José Scale has spread with great rapidity during the last two years. This was 
largely owing to the Spanish-American war, during which many matters of only 
domestic interest were left in abeyance till that, as it was thought, much larger issue 
was disposed of. In many states this resulted in drawing off attention from proposed 
legislation looking to the control or eradication of the San José scale, Many states now 
find that the insect hasspread very much indeed, among their orchards, and they now 
have to do what the Ontario Government is going to do, namely, allow fruit growers 
to treat infested trees, in short, to make the best of a bad job. In some states the 
fruit growers say that treatment by the legislature is not practicable owing to the 
extent to which the scale has spread, This, what is claimed by many, is also 
the case in Ontario, They say that the pest is now,so firmly established that it 
would be such an enormous expense to treat it, or to destroy the trees, that it would 
be unjustifiable; now however, as the fruit growers themselves are responsible for 
this state of affairs, having taken the matter into their own hands, they must accept 
the consequences, whatever these may be. First of all they persisted in buying 
nursery stock from states which were known to be infested, then tried to belittle 
the danger of allowing this insect to be introduced and finally have insisted on the 
Provincial Government relinquishing its efforts to control it and save them and the 
country from loss, It seems hard, however, that those who tried strenuously to do 
what was best and right in controlling this pest, should have to suffer from the 
ignorance, supineness, or carelessness, call it what you will, of others, who had not 
suffered ; but that is frequently the case. 
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Every effort has been made by entomologists to put before the public the best 
means to adopt in order to subdue und control this insect, and we have endeavoured 
to make known what an exceedingly dangerons insect it is. Nothing we have 
learned about it up to the latest moments justifies us in considering it other than a 
most dangerous and much to be dreaded enemy. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Is it not a fact that trees in the forest generally are infested as well as fruit 
trees? 

A. No, certainly not in Canada. 

Q. Well it is broadly stated that basswood and some other kinds of forest trees 
are affected ? : 

A. The statement that they are generally affected is entirely unfounded. I[ 
have never found it or seen it in Canada on forest trees, and, even in New Jersey, 
the only state where it is stated to have spread to the forest trees, it has been dis- 
covered in a few localities only. It was stuted two years ago that the forests in 
New Jersey were 80 badly infested that there was no chance of ever eradicating the 
scale, This on examination was, I am told, found not to be the case. In Ontario 
this is certainly not the case. Mr. George HK. Fisher, the Ontario Government 
Inspector of San José scale, who is a very efficient officer and a conscientious 
worker, has carefully and frequently examined trees close to infested orchards, and 
up to the present has not been able to discover the pest in any instance on forest or 
shade trees. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. He is a practical fruit grower living at Freeman in the Hamilton district, 
He has been known for many years as an expert and successful fruit grower and I 
believe is now from his experience, one of the best experts we have in Canada, on 
the San José scale; for the last two years Mr. Fisher has studied the San José 
scale in Ontario’s orchards with great assiduity and being also a good microscopist 
he has studied the insect in ull its stages of development and is now undoubtedly 
one of the best authorities upon the subject in Canada. Mr. Fisher tells me that he 
has not found the scale on forest trees; still of course, if neglected, it will in time 
spread to them and then little can be done to check it except in orchards, It has. 
been found to be characteristic of many imported insects that where they feed on one 
class of plants it generally takes them a long time to spread from that ciass of plants 
to others even where these are closely allied with the cultivated forms. Not only 
is this the case, but frequently an insect which feeds in one place chiefly on one kind 
of tree does not do so in another. As an instance of this, the two kinds of. tent 
caterpillars which destroyed the aspen poplar groves along the Ottawa, and left 
them as bare as poles in June last, were found in many places in the province 
of Quebec to be most destructive to the sugar maple trees, while here, even 
when the maple trees were growing among the poplars, they were not attacked, 
and in most places the red maple was left untouched as long as there was 
anything else for them to eat. There are aberrations in the habits of all insects 
of this nature, which we cannot explain. The same insect in one place will 
feed on one tree and in the other upon quite another. The same thing applies 
to an insect when it is introduced into a new locality. It very seldom “apreads, 
for some years at any rate, to any other class of trees, even although that 
class of trees may in another district be atiacked by it. It was hoped that the 
information we could gather from the large amount of published accounts of the 
depredations of the San José scale in the United States, and the different trees 
attacked, would allow us safely to exempt from the :ist of trees usually imported 
from the United States, many that were useful for ornamental purposes and had not 
been attacked by the San José scale; but we found that almost every woody-stemmed 
deciduous tree and shrub was attacked, and, therefore, we had to include within 
the provisions of the San José Scale Act, all trees except those of the pine and orange 
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families. There has been no instance recorded of this insect attacking the different 
members of the pine family. This however, did not, as some have thought, allow of 
the importation of all kinds of evergreens, because there are many kinds of ever- 
greens which do not belong to the pine family. The question as to whether or not 
the San José scale had escaped from the orchards and become prevalent in our 
forests was one of considerable importance, because if this could have been proved, 
the drastic and offensive measure of destroying infested orchard trees, could have 
been done away with, for, if the scale were so thoroughly established in Canada that 
there was no hope of controlling it, there would have been no usc in cutting down 
affected trees, But that is not the case, and more than that, this pest is still res- 
tricted to a comparatively sma!l part of the province of Ontario; the Provincial 
Government has made enormous efforts to control it and has done excellent work. 


MIXTURES FOR SPRAYING,—CARE IN USING THEM REQUIRED, 


The effect of the new provision allowing the spraying and treating of trees can- 
not be anticipated ; but the study of the application ot remedies and the development 
and improvement of the remedies themselves have gone on steadily improving, 
until now they are all materially changed from what they were two or three years 
ago. Many new materials have been recommended recently in the way of poisonous 
applications, mostly of arsenical applications for the destruction of foliuge-eating 
caterpillars. Among this class of insects, the Tent Caterpillars are just now of special 
interest to many; these are the carterpillars already referred to, which for the last 
three years have been extremely abundant all through the Maritime Provinces, 
Ontario and Quebec and with an allied species in the Prairie Provinces and through 
British Columbia. Up to the present time, for various reasons, I consider this well 
known material, Paris green, is the best of the poisonous applications to recommend, 
Several poisons have been studied carefully at some of the experimental stations 
during the past year, and have been reported on and recommended in the bulletins 
of those stations, Paris green is a chemical combination of arsenic, acetic acid 
and copper. Green arsenite is similar without some of the ingredients of Paris 
green, which allows it to be produced at less expense. Then again there is arsenate 
of lime, gypsine, &c., &c., all of which have their advocates ; some of these will 
probably be largely used instead of Paris green. Para green a new proprietary 
remedy which has been lately introduced, differs from Paris green in the absence of 
acetic acid, and has been found useful ; it is also much cheaper than Paris green. 


DANGER FROM SUBSTITUTE POISONS, 


But with all of these there is still a certain degree of uncertainty or danger. I 
do not myself consider it desirable as yet to substitute any article for the well known 
cheap and effective remedy, Paris green. It is so well known to every one, which is 
a great avantage in making a recommendation; it is to be obtained anywhere; it is 
perfectly effective; it gives warning by its green colour which at once declares its 
poisonous nature; and I see no reason yet to change the recommendation of Paris 
green for all foliage eating caterpillars or insects. As I have said, its use is now so 
well known that there is no difficulty in getting fruit growers to purchase and use 
it; there is very little danger of it being mistaken for other sub-tances, and as a 
consequence I find that during the past few years there have been very few accidents 
from people mistaking it for other things, such us the various food products. If we 
were to allow the substitution for this of some other material not as well known, | 
and of a white colour, such as white arsenic, there would be for along time danger of 
many serious accidents. We can never hope for the large number of fruit growers 
and farmers who use insecticides, for that degree of necessary care which everybody 
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who uses poison should take. I am convinced that any white material such as white 
arsenic, would be far too dangerous to recommend for wholesale application, and as 
we have such a cheap and effective remedy ax Paris green, for the present at any 
rate, | recommend it for general use. Undoubtedly even Paris green is used in much 
greater strength than is usually necessary; or than it is safe to apply to the foliage 
of many trees. One pound with one pound of fre-h lime in 200 gallons of water, is 
all that-is necessary for most insects, if used when they are small, 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR,—-WHEN AND HOW TO TREAT IT. 


By, Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Will that kill the tent caterpillars? | | 

A. Yes, when they are small; but unfortunatsly most people do not notice 
them when they are small. It is only those who know their habits that are on the 
lookout for them at the proper time, when they first hatch. The tent caterpillars 
hatch from eggs in the last week of April. The eggs are laid in July, and within a 
month the young caterpillars are fully formed inside the eggs, although they do not 
emerge from the eggs until the following spring. The warm weather of spring 
revives them when they eat their way out of the shells and attack the buds as soon 
as they burst. 


By Mr. Macdonald, (Huron) : 


Q. What is the proper strength to kill the potato bug? 

A. The potato with its coarse leaves is able to resist injury better than some 
other plants, and one pound in a hundred gallons of water is not too strong. If an 
equal quantity, or better, if double the quantity of fresh lime is put in the water this 
neutralizes the arsenious acid and reduces very much the danger of burning the leaves 
without lessening its poisonous properties. I always now recommend that an equal 
or double the quantity of fresh lime should be used with Paris green and then there 
is little danger in using it on all foliage. When the young tent caterpillars first 
hatch they are much more easily destroyed than when they become larger; but 
usually people do not notice them till they are larger and then they are not so easily 
destroyed. This is the reason that you hear people say that Paris green will not 
kill the tent caterpillar. It will however; but if the caterpillars are allowed to grow 
to half their full size they are much harder to kill, and in order to make the mixture 
strong enough to kill the caterpillar, you run the danger of killing the foliage also. 
The use of lime in the proportion of one or two pounds toa hundred gallons of water 
prevents injury to the foliage. Last season the tent caterpillars were very bad in 
many districts, and, in some cases, whole districts were overrun. In the Quebec 
province their attacks on the sugar maple-groves have given rise to much anxiety, 
and many letters have lately been received asking if sugar bushes which were stripped 
of their leaves last year can be used for tapping this season. I judge that the ravages 
were more serious among the sugar-maples than upon any other trees, except perhaps 
apple-trees in orchards. The tent caterpillar is not really a very hard enemy to fight 
and there is no reason at all for those who grow fruit trees in orchards, allowing 
them to be destroyed by this pest. Last yearI was in many of the infested districts 
and I saw many careful fruit growers who saved their trees by strict attention to 
spraying at the proper time. Moreover, this same strict attention to spraying paid 
them very well indeed in the returns they got from their orchards. The labour and 
first expense of spraying should not be considered at all; what a fruit grower 
should consider is the question, whether the cost is commensurate with the propor- 
tion of profits. Some remedies pay better than others, and that remedy which pays 
us best is the one weshould adopt. Waenaremedy is recommended Iam frequently 
told that it costs too much, That is a very mistaken idea, for nothing costs too much 
if you make money out of it. Few in this country farm for amusement; most want 
to make money out of it, No matter how much a remedy may cost, it pays to use 
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it if it gives a satisfactory margin of profit. I do not mean by margin just a bare 
profit, but good results, It certainly paid those fruit growers I have refered to, to spray 
last year, for they not only kept their orchards free from insects but got from the 
operation better apples and better prices than their neighbours. 


By Mr. Cochrane 


Q. What time do you recommend spraying for the tent caterpillar ? 

A. You cannot recommend any special date for every year, but when the tent 
caterpillar is abundant, as abundant as it was last year, I would spray as soonas the 
young caterpillars are seen on the trees; about the beginning of May would be 
probably as near to a general date as could be given; at any rate before the flowers 
open. 

Q. As soon as the leaves are out ? 

A. Yes, just as soon as the leaves begin to expand. About the 15th to the 20th 
of May may be taken as an average for the appearance of blossoms, when spraying 
must stop foratime, I say ‘spray before the flowers open, because the bees are of 
great benefit to fruit trees by fertilizing the flowers, and bees will be certainly 
killed if the spraying is done when the trees are in blossom.’ The question was 
brought up by the Pomological Society of Quebec at its recent meeting last winter, 
whether they could not get a provincial Act like that in force in Ontario to prevent 
spraying while trees are in blossom for the protection of the bees and the fruit grow- 
ers, because it has been proved that bees are certainly killed by poisons applied after 
the flowers open. There is no insect we know of for which the trees actually require 
to be sprayed during the time the trees are in blossom. Paris green is caustic 
and falling on the pistil—the only part of the flower where there is no epidermis— 
proves very injurious. Spraying with Paris green therefore when the trees are in 
blossom is harmful to the blossoms from the liquid falling on the viscid stigmatic 
ee of the pistil. This is the central portion of the apple flower and is very 
delicate. 


REMEDIES FOR TENT CATERPILLARS. 


The general remedies for tent caterpillars are, first, the collection of the eggs 
in the winter—of course I speak now of orchard practice. There is no practical 
remedy for the trees in forests where you could not get at the eggs laid high up 
on large trees, but in orchards, in the case of most fruit growers, the collection of the 
eggs during the winter when the trees are being pruned is a remedy of great pract- 
ical use. All these insects have definite habits, and when you know these you know, 
in many instances, how to fight them to the greatest advantage. The rings of eggs 
from which the tent caterpillars hatch contain about 200 eggs and will be found a 
few inches from the ends of the small twigs. After finding half «a dozen nests or so 
any one will learn to recognize them easily, and at a glance will be able to teil 
whether there are any egg clusters on a tree. Boys and children who, as a rule, 
have very sharp eyes will be found of great assistance in finding these eggs. I 
would not recommend this remedy for those who spray their trees regularly, for by 
' spraying early all this labour is rendered unnecessary. But as there is unfortunately 
not one in half a dozen who does spray as a regular practice, the collection of the 
eggs in winter will be found very useful for most people. Afterthe egys are hatched, 
spraying with Paris green is the best remedy. If neglected they soon grow large 

and strip whole trees of their leaves; they then leave the trees to look for more 
food. When the caterpillars crawl down or drop from the trees they crawl along 
fences or paths and seem ‘o be particularly fond of walking along railway tracks. 
This accounts for the stories of trains being stopped, which stories are quite true but 
it does not take much tostopatrain, Trains have been occasionally stopped by weeds 
and insects, and for the same reason, a few tent caterpillars crawling along the rails 
will be enovgh to prevent the wheels from gripping, but the accounts of the great 
depth of tent caterpillars along the tracks by which trains have keen stopped are 
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probably enormously exaggerated. I can quite understand that a comparatively 
small number of tent caterpillars walking close together along the rails, when 
crushed by the wheels, would speedily prevent a train making good progress. 
When these caterpillars wander they are in search of food, and that is a practical 
point for us to know about them. If you have taken the proper means to preserve 
your orchards and have kept them clear of insects, your trees are covered with 
foliage in good condition, s0 you may expect that they will come to you. There- 
fore you must take means to protect your trees from caterpillars which will come 
from outside and crawl up the trunks. Some of the simple mechanical contrivances 
are of great use. One of these is an inverted cone of wire netting which is placed 
around the tree, and when the caterpillars climb up they are kept there and do not 
seem to have sense enough to craw! down to the edge and crawl up the outside of 
the cone, but they gather together in masses beneath it, This will prevent them 
from getting up long enough to allow the fruit grower, who is on the look out, to 
destroy them. A syringe with coal oil is a good instrument for this purpose. 
Another plan is to use bands with some viscid material, such as a mixture of castor 
oil and resin. These have been used with good effect, for when the caterpillars 
reach this band painted on tin, cardboard or paper, they either get caught in the 
viscid mixture or will not crawl over it 


By Mr. Sproule . 


Q. I saw farmers using wool with tar on it 30 and 40 years ago. 

A. Yes, or what is less dangerous for the tree and is a very good method is to 
tie a band of cotton batting around the tree, as it stands out loosely and the cater- 
pillars cannot crawl over it. 

Q. Wool is better than cotton, as the cotton sags and is soon matted; wool is 
undoubtedly the best. . | } 

A. Yes, that would be better. I never saw wool used, but it would probably be 
better than cotton batting, which would need to be kept teased out. Every one knows 
these remedies, but the trouble is they do notuse them, so their trees become infested 
and they lose a large percentage of their crop. About the time these pests are due 
to appear, we send out articles to the newspapers, little squibs, and the papers are 
glad to publish them. Still 1 must go back to my first statement that the damage 
done by injurious insects is due to the fact, not that people do not know the remedies 
but that they put them into operation too late or not at all. Itis a prompt appli- 
cation that is effectual. 


VALUE OF SPRAYING. 


Occasionally we find new insect enemies, either new altogether or rew in the 
sense that they are extending their range to the Dominion from some other country 
and these introduced insects are rrequently the worst pests which attack gardens and 
farm crops. Injurious insects have now been studied sufficiently for us to prevent 
attack or minimize the injury, so thatit may now be said thatin almost all instances 
something may be done to reduce the loss. The operation of spraying is now so 
well known and adopted so generally by wise fiuit growers and other farmers that 
it is not worth while taking up the time of the committee to-day with it. Every 
sensible man and every good business man now knows that for certain crops you 
must spray. The apple grower knows that to get clean, whole, sound fruit, he has 
to spray. Systematic experiments have shown that we can save 75 per cent of our 
apples by spraying at the proper time. In fact all fruit crops can be increased by 
spraying at the proper time. All these facts are now known and can be found in the 
reports of this committee, in the experimental farm reports, or in the spraying 
calendars; so, there is no excuse for any one in Canada who wants to know how to 
protect his crops or to cope with many pests which they may know, oreven with 
those which they may not know; for they can get information easily, which will 
enable them to fight in the best way most of their insect enemies. 
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‘The operation of spraying has of course developed within the last ten or twelve 
years; but it is now so well known that thousands of spraying pumps are sold in 
Canada every year, Every fruit grower knows that he has to attend to this opera- 
tion the same as he has to pruning and to fertilizing the soil. Take for example the 
potato beetle. Every farmer now knows that this insect belongs to a certain class 
of leaf-eaters for which we have a general remedy well known to all, viz., an active 
poison like Paris green applied to the leaves and eaten with them. Then we have 
special remedies for special pests and these can be got only from one who knows 
them from special study; but the people of Canada are employing specialists to 
work these out for them and they know that these can be got by writing to us for 
them, | 


SAN JOSE SCALE,=REMEDY FOR FUMIGATION. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Is there any remedy found to bea preventive of the San José scale, con- 
sidering the difficulty of reaching it? Would you recommend Paris green ? 

A. Not for the San José scale which is a sucking insect. The scale insects must 
have some remedy applied which destroys them by direct contact with their bodies, 
The remedies are of two kinds: either a viscid remedy euch as oils which will run 
all over their bodies and suffocate them by stopping their breathing pores, such as 
_ petroleum or the various emulsions of kerosene or the lately recommended crude 
petroleum, now considered one of the best remedies. Another method is suffocating 
with gas such as hydrocyanic acid gas, which terribly poisonous gas is liberaied by 
the action of sulphuric acid on cyanide of potassium and water, Thus is generated an 
exceedingly poisonous gas to all animal life. When dormant plants are exposed to 
this gas for 45 minutes it does not injure the trees but entirely destroys the scale, 

Q. That is not quite my question. What I asked was, in view of the difficulty 
that has been found with these applications, have such been found effectual in des- 
troying the scale, always considering the means we have of treating them ? 

A. Yes. The hydrocyanic gas is perfectly effective when applied in the proper 
way and by specialists. 1t is a difficult matter, but any matter of difficulty may be 
overcome. In California and many other places where there have been serious 
visitations ot these insects this gas has been applied with good results. Prof. John- 
son of Maryland, who perbaps has had more experience with the gas treatment than 
anyone else in the United States, has had tents made by which he can vover over 
the whole tree. He generates the gas inside the tent and has met with perfect 
success, but this method is expensive and dangerous. 

Q. L am asking this question for information. Can you suggest a remedy that 
the farmers can apply themselves ? . 

A. No, Ido not think there is any remedy that the ordinary farmer can be 
trusted to apply without danger to his trees or to himself. The hydrocyanic acid 
gas is so intensely poisonous that it cannot be recommended for gencral use. Ona 
recent occasion, the rolling stock of a railway in South Africa having become 
thoroughly infested with bed bugs, it was decided to fumiyate the cars with this 
poisonous gas, They closed up the cars, put in the avid and cyanide and left them 
shut up closely. Within an hour everything inside the cars so treated is dead. It 
is of course necessary to waich carefully that no one goes into these cars. 

Q. I presume that application of this gas by farmers, considering the cost, would 
_ have to be abandoned ? 

A. I donot know that. I would not say that it would have to be abandoned, but 
that it cannot be adopted as yet; that is the point I think. Bisulphide of carbon is 
now largely used by pea merchants for killing the Pea-weevil. By knowing what 
has to be done and doing it, the men who are handling it gradually obtain that skill 
and method which enables them to do it without danger; and now the ordinary 
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farmer knows that if his peas are infested with weevils he simply procures a coal 
oil barrel, puts his infested peas in it, puts some bisulphide on the top, closes it up 
tightly and leaves it for two or three days and the bugs are killed. Many 
farmers know this, but they do not all practise it, and consequently the Pea-weevil 
is still very destructive. The stand I have taken about the San José scale is that we 
have not yet got a practical remedy which the ordinary*farmer of the country can 
adopt. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. If that is a perfect cure, I look at it this way: supposing I had an apple tree 
worth so much, and this remedy is perfect. If you could apply it, the remedy would 
not be as expensive as it would be for me to cut down the tree ? 

A. No, but it would be exceedingly expensive for you and your neighbours to 
have an accident or to try a remedy that failed. 

Q. I am not talking about that, but I understood you say that there is a remedy 
which is costly and would not be safe for farmers to adopt, but is safe when properly 
handled ? . 

A. Yes, thatis true. But everybody in the district suffers if the pest occurs 
there at all and spreads, 


By Mr. MacLaren : 


Q. Are there specialists who could apply it safely ? , 

A. There are not enough specialists in Canada to do allthe work. The Govern- 
ment of Ontario has had to allow the treatment of trees and the country may have 
to suffer for it. There are a great many things that have to be considered, and there 
are a great many difficulties that have to be overcome. The treatment of trees is 
not so easy as it looks, and my only reason for saying what I have said this morning 
is that 1 do not want disappointed people afterwards to say: ‘ You gave usa remedy 
for the pest, that was no good and hundreds or even thousands of trees have been 
destroyed by being cut out that could have been saved if treatment had been allowed.’ 
We have done our best and pointed out the dangers. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. How far east has it got yet ? 
A. Not quite to Toronto. 


TREATMENT ACCORDING TO CLASS OF INSECT,—GREENHOUSES. 


I was speaking a few minutes ago of the different kinds of insects, those 
which bite and those which suck their food. Those that bite can be killed by 
placing poisonous matter on their food. Those that do not bite their food,—-such 
as the San José scale, which is provided with a very minute tube through which 
it sucks its food in a liquid form, must be treated in a different way. The most 
useful substances for treating these are oils, such as kerosene and emulsions of 
it, which suffocates them, also poisonous fumes or gas, bi-sulphide of carbon, when 
rendered gaseous, and hydrocyanic acid gas. Fumigation with this gas has 
been experimented with at Washington, very carefully, during the last two years, 
and has been found to be the best remedy for use in greenhouses where many insect 
pests are sometimes found, The business of growing plants in greenhouses is 
now becoming in Canada a very important industry, and as plants when grown under 
glassare not subject to many accidents which may occur outside, they are frequently 
attacked seriously by various insect pests, and are very difficult to treat on account 
of the delicate nature of many of these plants, 

It has been found that the treatment with hydrocyanic acid gas is valuable for 
greenhouses. When it has been learnt by experiment what strength of gas the 
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different plants will stand, it is only a matter of calculating the cubic contents of the 
greenhouses and then giving the proper quantity which can be used with safety. 
There is probably a remedy for every insect known, but the difficulty is to get a 
practical one to destroy them at a reasonable cost without injury to the plants. 

Fumigation by hydrocyanic acid gas has been applied so successfully in treating 
greenhouses that very much is hoped for from the method. The large violet houses 
which in many parts have been established in Canada and become an important 
industry are liable to become infested by an insect which has done much harm in the 
United States and has also occurred in one of our Canadian houses. This is the 
Black Violet Aphis, which is very difficult to treat, because the violet is a delicate 
plant which will not allow the application of many remedies used for hardier plants, 
But by the use of this gas we can now destroy this and all other insects in green- 
houses. The gas is applied with care, then the windows ure opened to let the gas 
escape as soon as its work is done and before the plants are injured. The great 
danger, as I have said before, is its exceedingly poisonous nature. 

I began to tell you, but was drawn away from the subject by a question, about 
the fumigation of a train in South Africa which had become badly infested with 
bed-bugs, this will illustrate how intensely poisonous this hydrocyanic acid gas is. 
A Kaffir tried to go into the train to take a sleep, and when the custodian was not 
watching for a moment, the Kaffir jumped up on the platform and tried to enter the 
car, he merely opened the door and had not even passed the door when he fell 
unconscious and it was two days before he got over the effects of inhaling the fumes; 
so you can see that this gas is most intensely poisonous. Another name for hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, is prussic acid, a better known name for this most deadly poison. Not- 
withstanding all this, it isa practical remedy in the hands of specialists. I lay 
stress on this, because if we are to recommend a remedy for use by everybody every 
feature of the case has to be borne in mind, or some accident may happen or injury 
may be done to trees. 


RECENTLY APPEARED INSECTS,—THE PEA LOUSE, 


I have said that there were few new insects to report upon this year, neverthe- 
less there are one or two which I should like to mention on account of their import- 
ance. Thedestructive Pea Louse. The pea crop this year was seriously infested by 
one of the plant lice, and it is a remarkable fact that this was an insect which never 
before had been observed in sufficient numbers to attract the attention of specialists ; 
so we had to deal with what we call a new species, extending from the maritime 
provinces in the east to western Ontario, and north and south from central Ontario 
tothe southern states. The damage was enormous among the pea fields further 
south, and in Maryland alone it is estimated that the loss was $3,000,000. Now, the 
pea crop alone is not a big one compared with other crops, and when it is found that 
the loss in one state, and in this one crop, was as large as $3,000,000, it shows the 
amount of injury sometimes done by insect pests. We had this destructive pea aphis 
in Canada, but not to that extent, though many crops were reduced to half what they 
should have been. The question naturally arises, are we likely to have it again next 
year? From what we know of plant-lice, I doubt this; and I do not think there is 
need for serious alarm regarding next season’s crop. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. How does it affect the crop? 

A. It sucks the sap from the pea plants and they die. 

Q. As though the drought had struck it? 

A. Yes; it was thought by most people that it was the drought which caused 
the injury, but when they went to look at the plants they found them covered with 
green plant-lice. One fact which makes me think that this pest will not be serious 
this year is that so many parasitic insects have been found accompanying the plant- 
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‘lice. In some places this pest was so badly infested with parasitic insects that on 
one farm in Maryland the farmer gathered up twenty bushels of green worms when 
harvesting. These were parasites of the plant-lice. Hach one of these worms would 
require many scores of plant-lice for a meal, so that I hupe we need not have much 
fear of many of them being found nextscason, In Canada we have also several kinds 
of these parasites, and doubtless owing to their good work there was not so much 
damage as further south. Not only was this pest found in the open field, but it was 
very bad in gardens, and I think there were with us more complaints from growers 
of the flowering sweet peas than from farmers, Farmers are apt to take an outbreak 
like this as acalamity which has no remedy, but to grin «nd bear it, but gardeners have 
not to complain of such pests so often, and therefore there was more complaint heard 
from them. 


TREATMENT FOR PLANT LICE. 


Those who grew flowering plants and looked after them very carefully were 
very much troubled and were sending frequently for remedies. The ordinary 
remedies for plant-lice we found to be perfectly effective for these, and the simplest 
remedy for plant-lice is whale-oil soap, now a well known remedy for this class of 
insects, in the proportion of one pound in six gallonsof water. This remedy is rather 
expensive, and except for garden or orchard work is not perhaps a practical remedy. 
I should have mentioned, when you asked if there were any practical remedy for 
San José scale, that the preparations known as whale-oil soaps are merely fish oil 
soaps made with potash after a definite formula, Those soaps made by W. H. Owen, 
of Catawba Island, and the J. B. Good Company, of Philadelphia, are good soups, and 
the use of these if done as recommended becomes a practical remedy. The proper 
quantity to use is two pounds in one gallonof water. When bought inlarge quantities 
these soaps are not very expensive—about four cents a pound, but even eight cents 
in one gallon of water will be thought by many to be a very expensive remedy when 
it has to be applied to large trees. If the soap has been properly made with potash, 
it is not too thick for spraying when diluted, and can be applied with a spraying 
pump. It is also claimed to be beneficial to the trees. Trees which have been sprayed 
as a general experience showing greater vigour. This isdue to the amount of potash 
which they receive in the soap. The insect can be almost entirely eradicated with 
this spray. If two or three applications are made the trees will be fairly clean of 
scales and much improved in appearance, 

An insect which has not yet given us much trouble in Canada, but which fruit- 
growers in the province of Quebec must expect to be troubled with before long, is 
the apple maggot, which is very prevalent in the states of Vermont and Muine. It 
is a worse pest for the apple-grower than the codling moth, the caterpillar of which 
attacks the apple chiefly at the core and then only eats ils way out, leaving much of 
the apple uninjured. The Apple Maggot is the maggot of a fly which perforates the. 
apple and pushes her eggs inside the flesh of the apple. From these eggs maggots 
hatch soon after, and eat their way through the apple in every direction, spoiling it 
utterly. There is no remedy which we can apply as a spray to reach this insect. 
The remedy which has given the best results is collecting the infested fruit after it 
falls to the ground and destroying it with the maggots inside it, eo that they do not 
mature to destroy the crop of the next year. The most profitable method of deatroying 
this fruit is to keep sheep or pigs in the orchard to eat up all windfalls as soon as 
they fall, and in seasons when the crop is small this remedy is very effective. When 
the apples are not abundant the animals all run to the spot as soon as an apple falls 
and pick it up immediately. The collecting by hand and destroying it in some way 
sounds easier than it turns out to be in actual practice, Whenthere is a small crop 
it is easily destroyed, but in years when there is a large crop nothing is done, and 
consequently there is a large increase in insects the following year. Itissometimes 
thought and claimed that in a season when the crops are small it is not worth while 
treating orchards, but that of all seasons is the time to treat them most carefully, 
because if you can keep your apple crop clean when it is small, you will get a mach 
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higher price than in an ordinary year, and if you take pains to spray it, for the 
codling moth for instance, and by so doing produce fruit in a perfect condition, you 
will have a much more valuable crop than your neighbours, who, on account of the 
small crop, do not think it worth while to go to the trouble and expense of protecting 
it and consequently get nearly every apple destroyed or injured by this insect. 
Therefore, when there is a small crop, everything should be done to produce it in the 
best condition, so as to obtain the highest market prices, and by so doing and on 
account of this work a better crop is insured the next year. 

The apple maggot ought to be known to all who are likely to suffer from it, 
and for that reason I have put illustrated articles on it in the annual reports of the 
experimental farms. The apple maggot has spread up into Canada from the United 
States to the south of us. There have been several instances of injurious insects 
gaining access t> Canada in this way. That is they have been first introduced 
there and later have spread to Canada, but while we suffer from this disadvantage, 
our American friends give us also the great advantage of their special study of all 
these insects and pests. The United States is undoubtedly the most advanced 
country in the world with regard to the application of science to the ordinary mat- 
ters of life. They have developed to a high point the economic study of the habits 
of insects, and it is very seldom we get from the United States any insect without 
being able at the aame time to get from their official publications the best informa- 
tion available for the controlling of that insect. 


PESTS THAT INFEST CATTLE,—TREATMENT OF. 


An instance which occurs to me now was the cattle horn-fly, which a few years 
ago did so much injury by attacking our cattle and reducing the yield of milk and 
beef. As soon as this insect appeared among us, knowing it was spreading from the 
United States, we were prepared for it, and the best remedies known were used at once 
and were found effective. The live stock interest is of course one of our most important 
resources in Cunada, and the importance of protecting the animals from injury by 
parasites is very well known. Every practical farmer knows that he must expect 
in keeping stock, even with the best of care, occasionally to have some of his ani- 
mals lousy, and a subject of frequent inquiry is: what is the best simple remedy ? 
Probably seal oil with a little sulphur in it is as simple as anything which can be 
recommended, or | part by weight of powdered sulphur to 5 parts of lard. Kerosene 
emulsion we have also found excellent. There is no lack of remedies; the chief 
trouble is they are not used. It is only the men who are in earnest in their work 
that succeed; such men ave all the time writing to know what they should do, and 
they apply the remedies when they learn them. The careful stock owner keeps his 
herds clean, and in consequence both he and they are very much benefited by it. 
At this time in the year the warbles in the backs of cattle are beginning to show. 
These are the large maggots found in tumours beneath the skin of cattle; they 
originate from eggs laid by a large fly during the previous summer. At this time 
in the year the swellings on the back are beginning to appear. The presence of 
these disgueting parasites is very injurious to the stock owner and most painfal to 
the animals. They can be best destroyed at this time of the year. By feeling along 
the backs of the animals the iumps can be detected, and the maggots should be 
destroyed by placing on the lumps a mixture of lard and sulphur, rubbing it in well, 
and leaving alittle lump of it on the small central hole which will be found at the top 
of the swelling and through which the maggot.breathes. There are many mixtures 
which may be used, but I think that is the simplest effectual remedy. The maggot 
wastes away, the wound heals up and the skin is not injured. Like all other 
remedies, if applied early it is most effectual and the loss is least. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. What is the remedy for the Horn Fly ? 
A. The simplest remedy is a mixture of pine tar and lard in the proportion of 
one part to ten. We have used this here for the last four years and the cattle were 
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treated in the pasture by the herdsmen putting a little on each animal when the fly 
was most troublesome, and the annoyance soon stopped. It was put on with a cloth 
and rubbed down the neck, chest, back and loins. For bulls which are shut up in 
the stalls we found it simpler. to spray them with coal oil emuision, a mixture of 
coal oil and soapsuds. This is on the whole better than the tar, but it is not a nice 
thing to make and we find many people prefer to use pine tar and lard. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. I don’t know how expensive it may be, but I have very often seen pine tar 
used on calves, | 

A. Do you not mix it with lard? 

Q. I just buy a little tin of tar and use it with a swab on the end ofa stick. 

A. It is more easily put on when you mix lard with it and just as effective. 

Q. Yes, but spraying is not so effectual ? 

A. Your remedy would be more expensive and more trouble, and would mat 
the hair together more than the other does, which would make the animals uncom- 
fortable as well as look very dirty. 


THE PEAR-TEEE FLEA-LOUSE,—TREATMENT OF, 


An insect which should be better known and which has been treated of in the 
experimental farm reports is the Pear-tree Flea-louse, a small flea-like creature not 
very general in Canada as yet, but which should be known by fruit growers. This 
is one of the insects which passes the winter beneath the flakes of bark on the trees, 
but only on the pear tree, Where the trees have rough bark it is a good method 
to scrape it off with a sharp hoe not only to make the orchard look neater, but to 
prevent insects from passing the winter there. This should be done during winter 
over canvas spread at the foot of the trees. The insects are of course all torpid then 
and it is not so much trouble to exterminate them as in the summer. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Has your attention been called to orchards which look all right but won’t 
bear truit? A man in my section has a beautiful orchard with magnificent trees, 
but he has never been able, with all his attention, to make it produce fruit ? 

A. Perhaps his trees are all the same variety ? 

Q. No; I think he hus thirteen varieties. 

A. We now know that with some varieties of fruit trees there are some which 
cannot be fertilized with their own pollen. This is especially the case with plums. 
I have heard of some cases where the trees proved absolutely barren, or, at any rate, 
could not be fertilized with their own pollen. This is the case, to a large degree, 
with pears, and also, to some extent, with apples. As you say, however, that there 
are Other varieties in the orchard you speak of, that theory will not explain the 
difficulty. I think if you ask Mr. Macoun, the horticuliurist; he has had that 
matter brought before him. There was one orchard near Windsor and one in Quebec 
which I heard of lately where no fruit could be obtained, but in these cases, I think 
the orchards consisted of one block of apples of the same species, but that is not the 
case here. I will speak to Mr. Macoun about this and ask him to speak about that 
matter when he comes before the committee. 

Q. Does the soil have anything to do with it? 

A. No; an unsuitable or sterile soil would have the effect of throwing the trees 
into fruit. A very fertile soil, on the other hand, would induce a growth of leaves 
and branches. When a tree is placed under adverse circumstances, it endeavours to 
overcome these in a special way, viz., by throwing all its energy into the production 
of flowers and fruit, so as to save itselffrom extinction. This fact is taken advantage 
of by horticulturists when propagating new fruits. A large number of seedlings are 
grown from seed, of which only a very small proportion will be found to produce 
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fruit of a sufficiently good quality to make it worth while to save the trees. Their 
quality cannot be judged until they come into bearing, and frequently this is not 
until after many years of care. It is « common practice, however, to force these 
seedlings into bearing at an earlier date than would be the case under ordinary 
circumstancer, by pruning the roots severely. This has the effect of checking the 
growth, and the trees, in trying to save themselves, produce flowers and fruit. I 
would merely suggest that your friend might find it advantageous to try this experi- 
ment and prune the roots of his trees. 


_THE OYSTER-SHELL BARK-LOUSE,—TREATMENT OF, 


A destructive insect which has been too well known for over 100 years and yet 
with regard to which we have yet something to learn, is the Oyster-shell Bark-louse, 
With the exception of one or two small areas, this insect is abundant everywhere, 
It is a rather inconspicuous insect and, while it does not bear comparison in this 
regard with the San José scale, is still conspicuous enough to be frequently over- 
looked until it is too late to save infested trees. The usual treatment recommended 
is to spray the trees with kerosene emulsion, but this has not been found altogether 
satisfactory. The spraying has been usually done before the buds burst in spring, 
and again later during the month of June. The matter is again attracting special 
attention with the object of getting a more satisfactory remedy. Trees will be 
sprayed with various materials, and if a practical remedy can be discovered it will 
be a matter of great interest to the whole country. Arrangements have been made 
for spraying trees with whale-oil soaps made with both potash and soda, with pot- 
ash and soda lyes, and with various preparations of petroleum. Mr, W. T. Macoun 
has been spraying some trees this winter with whitewash, which he believes to be 
a useful remedy. It is possible there may be something in this suggestion, for it 
has been noticed for some years that trees which have been sprayed regularly with 
Bordeaux mixture to prevent the black spot of the apple and other fungous diseases 
were not so much attacked by the Oyster-shell Bark-louse as others. This immunity 
it was thought was probably due to the lime which would remain on the branches 
after spraying, which it was thought was disagreeable to the young plant-lice at 
the time they were looking for a place to establish themselves. The life history of 
_ this insect is remarkable. It is only for two days after the young mite-like scale 
insect hatches from the egg that it has the power of moving about; after this it 
remains stationary, having attached itself to the young bark by means of its thread- 
like beak. It secretes a waxy scale over its body beneath which the females lay 
their eggs and then die. The eggs do not hatch until the following spring, and 
although there is only one brood in the year, this scale insect increases with great 
rapidity, so that they cover the whole tree, giving it a rough brown coating laid on 
as evenly as if the trees had been painted. Whena tree gets to this condition, it 
seldom recovers. The same remedies recommended for the San José scale would, of 
course kill this insect also, but they have not been generally adopted, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Did you ever try putting ashes on trees ? 

A. Yes, ashes bave been tried, and it is claimed with good effect. Ashes of 
course contain both potash and lime, both of which are beneficial. The results, how- 
ever, are hardly satisfactory enough for us to recommend the practice as a remedy. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Do they get all over the trees ? 

A. Yes, and the best results are claimed to have come from applying the ashes 
in the most unscientific manner one could imagine, namely throwing them up into 
the trees with a shovel. 
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Q. Yes, but I am talking about the lice? 

A. Yes, allover the trees, The best of results were claimed to have been obtained 
by a farmer who took his cart into the orchard with the ashes in it and simply 
shovelled them up into the tree. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That is what we have done ? 
A. The material does not touch one quarter of the tree and a tremendous pro- 
portion is wasted ? 


By Mr Cochrane : 


Q. Are the trees not more vigorous where the ashes are used ? 

A. Yes, but the advantage is gained from getting the potash on the ground 
where the roots can feed on it, and the chief advantage I think in the case of infested 
trees is from the vigour which the tree gets, owing to the ashes which fall to the ground. 
The high cultivation of the soil in some orchards has been productive of greater 
vigour in the tree, which has enabled it to throw off the effects of the injuries done 
by its insect enemies. 


ROOT MAGGOTS AND REMEDY FOR, 


Another class of insects which we have been unable as yet to find a satisfactory 
remedy for, is the class of insects called Root Maggots, Of these, those which 
attack the different members of the mustard family, such as cabbages, cauliflowers, 
radishes, &c., are the worst. When radishes are grown in gardens, these may be 
protected by. a mixture made some years ago by Professor Cook, of Michigan, and 
known as the Cook Carbolic Wash. This is made of two quarts of soft soap boiled 
in one gallon of water and one pint of crude carbolic acid. This makes the stock 
mixture of which you put one part in fifty of water when using it on vegetation. As 
soon as the radishes come above the ground this mixture is watered freely over the 
foliage and applied twice a week for three or four weeks, when it has the effect of pre- 
venting female flies which lay the eggs from which the maggots hatch, from laying 
their eggs at the roots. This remedy has been more successful with radishes than 
with onions, cabbages and cauliflowers, which is possibly due to the greater amount 
of foliage close to the ground, where the eggs are laid and which would have the 
effect of keeping the odour of the carbolic acid confined more nearly where the pro- 
tection is required than would be the case with the other plants mentioned. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Do they get in at the top v4 
A. Yes; the eggs are laid just at the soil line, and the maggots at first burrow 
under the skin of the root and work down until they eat all the root away. They 
are very destructive to cauliflowers, more perhaps than to any other kind of cabbage 
lant. 
i: There are a good many other kinds of insects which have been studied during 
the year, but perhaps the committee has had enough for to-day. 


CUT WORMS ON CORN. 
By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is that the same grub which eats the corn off when it comes up ? 

A. No; that is probably a cutworm, a kind of caterpillar. The best remedy 
for these is the one I mentioned before the committee last year—the bran and 
arsenic mixture—which is very useful in gardens. Corn, of course, is grown in 
large areas, which increases the difficulty of applying remedies ; but ‘in gardens a 
mixture of Paris green and bran has given very good results indeed, 
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THE BEETLE ON TURNIPS. 
By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. What is a good remedy for the Beetle on turnips ? 

A. The best remedy is to dust the young plants with land plaster and Paris 
green as soon as they appear above the ground. That has been found very good by 
all who have tried it. We use it at the Kxperimental Farm every year and find it 


pays us. 
THE SPRUCE GALL LOUSE, 


Q. What is the spruce louse ? 

A. There are some insects which infest forest trees which have received 
attention. The Spruce Gall Louse is an insect which, although small, does a great 
deal of injury to spruce trees, and, as spruce wood is now used so largely in the 
making of paper, this insect has received a good deal of attention, particularly 
through the newspaper press. Statements were made that the whole of the spruce 
forests were going to be wiped out, but this is, I feel confident, is far too gloomay a view 
of the case. Where trees are grown for ornamental purposes the Gall Louse injures 
their appearance considerably. But, where they are grown for ornamental purposes, 
they can be protected by spraying them with a mixture of tobacco water and whale- 
oil soap, as we have done at the Experimental Farm. 


By Mr, Gould : 


Q. Will they attack all kinds of spruce? 

A. Yes, in time; but, strangely enough, although probably imported on the 
Norway spruce, that tree in this country has not been as much attacked as the 
other spruces; but, no doubt, it has been attacked and no record made of it. 

Q. I have some Norway spruce trees on my land that were not attacked while 
others of a smaller size were. 

<A. That is one of the curious instances of an insect being the natural enemy of 
a certain plant, but under certain conditions not injuring it. Were the trees lately 
planted ? 

Q. My brother got them as seedlings. 

A. They were not planted this year ? 

Q. No, five or six years ago. 

_ A. I thought it might be some that were just planted. 
_Q. The large ones have been there twenty-five or thirty years and they are not 
touched. The small ones were. 

A. At the Guelph= Agricultural College they have a large windbreak of trees 
20 or 30 feet high, which are very seriously attacked. 


® 


DEFOLIATED SUGAR MAPLES. 
By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. What is your opinion regarding the maple trees that have been completely 
stripped of their foliage ? | 

A. About tapping them ? 

Q. Will they be all right to tap ? 

A. That will depend on the extent to which they were defoliated. If they are 
‘not stripped again this year the injury will probably rot be serious, but the question 
of tapping them this spring is rather a serious matter for owners of sugar bushes, 
and has been submitted to me several times, After reflection, I thought it wise to 
advise that some of the trees should be tapped a little; so that the owners should 
not lose the whole crop, but might get some sugar for home use. 

Q. There is a certain section of our country that the caterpillars cleaned out ? 

A. Yes. In some districts it was much worse than in others, but I think on most 
of the trees there was afterwards a development of foliage to a greater or less 
extent, and where this was the case some sugar would be formed. Trees which 
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were able to lay up a good supply were probably not much stripped, and these 
might be safely tapped; but where there is little sugar this will all be required for 
the trees and taking even the small percentage of about five per cent which is 
usually drawn off when trees are tapped, might be very injurious to them. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Would you recommend scraping the old bark off apple trees ? 

A. Yes certainly it would do no harm and would deprive some insects of a place 
to pass the winter. 

Q. And washing the trees? 

A. Yes, as good a thing as any is simply to white-wash the trees. 

Q. With lime? 

A. Yes, but that is an idea that some people do not like. In some parts of Eng- 
land it is a regular practice to whitewash the trees, and often too this is done for nothing 
but the neat and clean appearance; but it has also the effect of killing the eggs of many 
insects. In answer to your question as to scraping trees, it would be very useful 
against the Codling Moth which passes the winter as a chrysalis in crevices in the 
bark, -Whitewashing the trunks also prevents moss growing on the trees. 


ENEMIES OF FOREST TREES. 


There are a few more insects I intend to speak of to-day but I will merely refer to 
them briefly in case any member wishes to ask questions about them. In the West the 
spruces were injured last year by a sawfly like the one which destroys currant bushes 
here. In addition to this considerable injury was done by the maggots of a gall 
gnat which attacked the ash-leaved maples in the streets of Winnipeg, disfiguring 
the leaves with fleshy swellings. [am of the opinion that spraying the trees with whale 
oil soap in spring will prevent the female flies from laying their eggs on the leaves, 


THE NEGUND PLANT-LOUSE 


has been treated very satisfactorily in some places with whale-oil soap and kerosene 
emulsion, the standard remedies for allof the plant-lice. The aspen poplars in Mani- 
toba were stripped entirely of their leaves in many localities by a smail beetle shaped 
somewhat like the Colorado Beetle and belonging to the same family. This is the. 
Pallid Aspen Beetle. It has a green head and fawn-colored wing cases, It may be 
treated satisfactorily with Paris green and water where this mixture can be applied. 


‘ 


By the Chairman : 

Q. There was asevereattack here in Ottawaand vicinity upon elm trees which bled 
sufreely it was like taronthesidewalksand grounds, Was your attention called to that? 

A. Yes, that was lateintheseason. It was by one of the Plant-lice or Aphides. It 
was not actual bleeding of the trees but the fluid came from the Plant-lice on the tree. 
They emitted little drops of honey dew and these shot out like rain and the side- 
walks on some streets were rendered disgusting. Around houses where these trees 
were planted as shade trees, it was quite impossible to sit on the verandahs or walk 
on the paths with comfort. I do not think anything practical cau be done to stop 
this on large trees, but anyone who can look back for a number of years, will 
remember that we have had no such visitation before, and I do not think it probable 
that we shall have a repetition of the trouble for some time. It was an unusual 
visitation by a Plant-louse just as was the case with the destructive Pea Plant-louse. 
This insect on the elms was a gray plant-louse which multiplied inside a distorted 
and curled up leaf. This made it impossible to get at the colonies by spraying. It 
is a well known aphis on the elm but one which does not often occur so abundantly 
as to injure the tree. } 


AWNLESS BROME GRASS, 


Before I sit down, Mr. Chairman, I should like just to mention a few facts about 
Awnless Brome Grass, a very valuable grass for all districts but particularly for the 
North-west. [t has now been reported on by some thousands of farmers to whom 
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we have sent seed and almost invariably—actually by all except two I think—very 
favorably. It has as I have said ona previous occasion apparently solved the problem 
of producing a large crop of a succulent grass in our arid districts of the West. Not 
only is it one of the best grasses for fodder or hay but it can withstand very 
hard treatment and will flourish under varying circumstances, In the west it grows 
well on dry hillsides, and in the provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick it has been 
found a very good grass for swampy, mucky bottom lands. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What is the proper quantity to sow ? 
A. For Ontario ? 

Q. Yes. : 

A. Twenty pounds to the acre, 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Has it good fattening properties ? 

A. Yes, its chemical analysis is very good. I am almost afraid to talk about 
this grass because one has to claim so much for it that one runs the danger of not 
being believed. A remarkable fact is that the hay is little reduced in value by 
letting it stand till the seeds ripen, which is the case with very few grasses, In 
Awnless Brome Grass this is due to a second growth of fresh root shoots. This 
grass has many advantages, It will grow on dry land or wet land. It will grow 
better than any fodder grass yet tried on the alkali lands of the West On Sable 
Island it is being tried to hold the sand in place, and at the same time the Superin- 
intendent, Mr. Bouteillier, reports very favourably of it as a hay producer, 


By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. Can you seed it down with grain? 

A. The general practice is not to seed it down with grain but to sow it by 
iiself; however, I saw in the Wor’-west Farmer lately an account of a farmer seed- 
ing it down with wheat quite successfully. 


By Mr. Campbell : 


Q, What sort of a crop does it yield ? 
A. From two to four tons to the acre. Under irrigation at Calgary it gives an 


enormous crop. 
By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Have you any reports from Ontario ? 

A. Yes, but I have not pushed its cultivation in Ontario, because there are so 
many other grasses we can grow. It will probably prove valuable in the western 
parts of Ontario. 

Q. We have found it difficult to get seed in Ontario? 

A. It may now be purchased from all the leading seedsmen and a large quantity 

now being produced in Manitoba and the Territories, 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. How many pounds are there to the bushel of this seed ? 

A. I doubt if it weighs more than 16 or 18 pounds, for it isa light seed. I 
should judge it would be about 16 or 18 pounds. 

Q. Something like orchard grass ? 

A. Very like orchard grass, not quite so light? 

Q. Is it costly ? Ae 

A. It is very expensive still, 25 centsa pound insmall quantities, brought down 
to about 18 cents in large quantities. I might mention that [ have still about a 
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hundred samples of seed left, and I should be glad to send some toanyone who would 
like to try it. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


. One pound samples, I suppose? 

. Yes. 

How much will] one pound sow? 

One pound will sow one-twentieth of an acre. 
I would be glad to get a sample ? 

. You shall have it with pleasure. 


POPOPO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


What time is the best to sow this grass? 
. In the spring. 


be 


By Mr. McNeill: 


. Would it do to sow it in the fall? 

. Yes, but it wouid be better to sow it in the spring. 

It has given as good results as timothy in the fall with us? 

. Yes, but our usual recommendation is to sow it in the spring. 


bOPS 


: WESTERN RYE GRASS. 


Another good grass is the Western Rye Grass, a native grass brought to notice 
by Mr. McIver, of Virden, Manitoba, and I have also tried to make this better known 
by sending samples of it out to correspondents. It also gives good results, being a 
clean, straight, rich hay, the seed is easily cleaned, and any mixture of weed seeds 
is easily detected. It is the celebrated wild ‘bunch grass’ of the West, but under 
cultivation it becomes a better hay grass, much larger and more vigorous than the 
bunch grass of the bunch grass country. 


PASTURE MIXTURES. 


Of many permanent pasture mixtures, the Central Experimental Farm mixture 
that I have brought before the Committee on one or two occasions still continues to 
give satisfaction, and I doubt if it is possible to get a much better mixture than that 
which was published in the report last year, viz. :— 
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TREATMENT OF NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. You did not touch obnoxious weeds at all; I presume that will be done on 
another occasion. Have you ever tried spraying for weeds? 

A. I did not touch on that subject to-day because I took it up rather fully last 
year. In my annual report this year will be found an account of some meetings 
held in the west, at which the chief subject discussed was noxious weeds, It is 
a most unfortunate matter in the North-west Territories. The subject of spraying 
to destroy wild mustard is probably the subject you refer to? 

Q. One of them. 

A. The subject of sprayiug weeds has come up several times and opinions 
differ somewhatas to the value of this method. The plan proposed of spraying grain 
fields with sulphate of copper in solution to destroy mustard growing amongst 
the crop, sounds nice and easy and certainly can be done; but I must confess I do 
not think it is a practicalremedy. I believe the best means of cleaning land of wild 
mustard and all other annual weeds which sometimes spring up in fields of growing 
wheat or the other small grains, is to work the surface of the Jand after the crop is 
up, either with a weeder or with light barrows with sloping teeth. This will give 


_the young crop just as much benefit as the same operation is known toegive a crop 


of growing corn, Grain crops may be harrowed safely until the plants are 6 or 8 
inches high. During the last three years this method has grown very much in ~ 
favcur in Manitoba and the North-west Territories, and much heavier crops have 

been reaped than where the fields have not been so treated. This increase in the 
crop is due not only to the destruction of the weeds, but from the great advantage 
the crop derives from the extra amount of moisture held in the ground, in the same 
way as is known to be the case when a field of corn is cultivated. No injury is 
done to the wheat plants by the teeth of the harrow or weeder dragging them up. 
The wheat seeds being sown with a drill, germinate and root much deeper in the 
soil than the small weed seeds which are close to the surface. Spraying will certainly 
kill the young mustard plants, but it is not such a simple operation as it sounds. In 
the first place, a proper spraying pump must be provided. It requires 40 gallons 
of water to every acre, and water is not always easily got near large wheat fields 
in the West. Onevery acre at least 8 pounds of copper sulphate must be applied and 
with the labour, the very lowest estimate of the cost is an extra $1 to every acre of 
land under crop. Several of the large wheat farms of the West comprise many 
hundreds of acres, and after the farmer has sown his grain he sometimes never sees 
his field again until he turns in the reaper. In my own experiments I used 24 pounds 
copper sulphate to the 10 gallonsof water; but Mr. Shutt finds that 2 pounds are suffi- 


cient. This reduces the cost somewhat, Possibly this method may find favour on 


small farms in the-Hast, but in the West I maintain that the use of the weeder and 
harrow is far and away ahead of it as a practical method of clearing land of all 
annual weeds, including mustard, for which alone it is recommended. Spraying to 
destroy mustard is troublesome and expensive, while it is not more effective than 
the use of a weeder and the application of the weeder to: the growing crops is one 
of the greatest advantages you can give them. It gives to the growing crop the 
same advantage that cultivation gives to a field of corn after it comes above the 
ground. In some districts where there is in some seasons not quite enough moisture 
to produce the very best results, this very weeding with the weeder gives the 
wheat all the advantages of cultivation and enables it to produce better crops by 
withstanding drought. 

Q. Would you advise that for holding moisture in the soil ? 

A. Yes, that is the very best means of retaining moisture. If the weeder is 
turned on directly the weeds are above the ground, you can keep on using it until 
the crop is six or eight inches high, to very great advantage of the crop and to the 
sure destruction of the weeds. The only difficulty is that in a wet spring it is some- 
times difficult to get on to the land, but this is the case always, no farmer harrows 
except when his land is in proper condition, and there are very few springs when the 
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operation cannot be practised. For the last 4 years in my lectures to farmers in 
Manitoba and the North-west I have done my utmost to persuade them to adopt this 
method which is well known and regularly practised by the best farmers in England 
and Scotland. Several have done so and are well pleased with the results. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Is there a danger of too strong a mixture of sulphate of copper hurting the 
grain? 

A. Yes, if it is too strong, but if it is of the proper strength as advised by Mr. 
Shutt, viz. 2 per cent it can be applied without injury to the plants, 


TOMATO BLIGHT. 
By Mr, Pettet: 


Q. Have you had any experience with the tomato blight? I have seen some 
that seemed to turn black around the blossom end and we lost three quarters of our 
crop. 
ON Is it the plants or fruit which is spotted ? 

Q. The fruit. 

A. Yek, that is the Black Rot of the tomato, it is generally most abundant in 
dry seasons and has been treated successfully by spraying the tomatoes with the 
Bordeaux mixture, from early in the season. Some specialists maintain that this 
disease is not due to a parasitic fungus primarily, but the black velvety fungus 
merely develops on the tissues after they have become diseased from some other 
cause. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. What time do you spray!for the tomato blight ? 

A. Very early; at the time they begin to show flowers. In fact, with ours we 
spray from the time they are pricked out in the beds; we keep them covered with 
the Bordeaux mixture. There is another kind of fungus disease which destroys the 
leaves, and the Bordeaux mixture is also the best remedy for that. 


By Mr, Pettet: 


Q. It was a dry season, with us. 
A. The disease you refer to is generally worst in a very dry season. 


CommitTzE Room No 46, 
Hovusr oF Commons, 
Wednesday, March 7, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee of Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMillan, presiding. 


THE CHAIRMAN,—We have got Dr. Fletcher before us here to-day. At the 
request of the Committee when he was here last week he was asked if it was possible 
for him to come back and address us on grasses, Prof, Fletcher will speak to us 
to-day on fodder grasses, pasture grasses, and noxious weeds. 


Dr. JAMES FiercuHer,—Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen,—At the end of the last 
meeting of the committee, as the chairman has said, some of the members wished to 
hear what had been done in reference to grasses and the fight carried on against 
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weeds in different parts of the Dominion. I was glad to have an opportunity of 
speaking further of these matters, because a good deal of attention has been given 
them ; but, as they were treated of at so recent a date, I did not think it necessary 
to take up the time of the committee unless asked to do so on this occasion. 


FODDER VALUE AND SOIL USES OF AWNLESS BROME GRASS. 


I took occasion at the last committee meeting to speak of the value of Awnless or 
of Smooth Brome grass. It wasintroduced into American agriculture largely through 
the work of our Experimental Farms, It is now well known and of particular value 
in the North-West Territories and the drier districts of the West. It is aiso grown 
in all the provinces and with a considerable degree of satisfaction, as is reported by 
those who have grown it. As I said at the last meeting, the success which has 
accompanied the growing of this grass is one which makes it hard to speak of it, 
because no matter what the conditions may be it nearly always turns out to be the 
best grass to recommend. In the far West, in the alkaline districts of British Columbia 
there are some small areas to which, by courtesy, the term arid is applied to a country 
which is more nearly desert than arid, it succeeds best of any of the grasses which 
grow without irrigation, Further east, at Calgary, where water is available, it has 
done remarkably well. Where water is not available it has done better than any 
other grass, and in Manitoba it has now become a standard crop. 

When you remember that it is only since the starting of the Experimental 
Farms in 1887, that this country has known this grass you can understand how valu- 
able it must be to become so well known in that short time. I learn from a recent 
bulletin that it had been grown at the California Experimental Station in 1884, In 
1885 seed was obtained by us from Russia and in the next season several small 
packages were sent out to farmers in Canada, who we knew were interested in the 
growing of grasses. As early.as 1887 Mr. Routledge of Virden wrote down to us to 
say that he had tried the grass with great care, and as fur as he could see it had 
settled the question of a large supply of fodder for dry districts, in the West, which 
at that time was known to be a most serious question. This was because the native 
grasses which were then the only source of fodder in the West got lighter and lighter 
as they were fed off and the land was brought under cultivation. There are many 
kinds of native grasses varying in quality, but they must be re-seeded and treated 
like all other grasses to get the necessary amount of fodder from them to make it 
worth the farmers while to look after them. 

On account of the success which has attended the cultivation of Awnless Brome 
Grass in Manitoba and the North-west, others than farmers have tried it, and it has 
been grown for such various objects as holding drifting sand in dry, sandy districts, 
and it has also been found of great use in swampy bottom lands. In lands which are 
too swampy for cultivation under general farm crops it is found to be so satisfactory 
that some farmers who have tried it, now grow it to the exclusion of all other grasses. 
Its usefulness, however, is greatest in the North-west. When fully tested by chem- 
ical analysis, it is shown to be well worth growing, and the hay is nutritive and 
palatable to all kinds of live stock, We have considered it so valuable that for the 
last seven or eight years we have distributed a large quantity of seed to farmers, and 
the success of the last few years warranted us in sending it out in one-pound pack- 
ages, each of which is enough to sow one-twentieth of an acre. Its value is getting 
to be recognized by seedsmen, and, when a piant once becomes known to them and 
the demand lowers the price of the seed, itsoon becomes established. We shall soon 
have no further need to distribute this seed; but for the iast four or five years we 
have been distributing these one-pound packages, and these have been so much asked 
for that it has now been iried in almost every part of Canada. We have some this 
year, and I would be glad, as I said last week, if any gentleman who wants it for his 
constituents to try, will give me their names and addresses, There is no large 
quantity, but I think I have 140 or 150 of these packets left, and I shall be glad to 
send them to any farmers whose names are sent tome, A member asked meat the 
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last meeting what the seed weighed per bushel. It is a light seed, and weighs only 
14 pounds to the bushel, and the retail price in large quantities is now, | find, in 
Hastern Canada 20 cents in large quantities, and 25 cents in small quantities, ‘ 
am told that in the North-west, where the grass is so largely grown, the farmers 
have a lot of good seed which they are selling at 10 cents. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Per pound ? . 

A. Ten cents a pound, yes. This seed is very good, and I found it advisable 
last year to get all our seed from the North-west. We find that our western grown 
seed is very good, and we have not the trouble of cleaning it from weed seeds, such 
as are found in the seed brought from Germany. Germany produces grass seeds of 
various kinds, and we find it a good country to get seed from, as they make a 
specialty of collecting seeds, either from wild plants in the mountains or from small 
grass farms. Several bad weeds, however, have been introduced from Germany, so 
that we are rather shy of getting seeds from that quarter if we can avoidit. As 
for the wild seeds of the North-west, there is little danger of these being transferred 
down here. Every plant has its own habitat. Those weeds which grow in the dry 
West are not likely to become dangerous weeds in the moister atmosphere and con- 
ditions which prevail in the Hast. 


WESTERN RYE GRASS. 


Another grass which we have grown with very great success and of which we 
have distributed a good deal of seed, is the one to which has been given the name of 
Western Rye Grass. This belongs to the same family as the Couch grass or Quack 
grass, but has not the same bad habit of throwing out underground stems. It isa 
bunch grass, and is, in fact, the well known and famous “ bunch grass” of the West. 
It grows abundantly in the fooi-hills and on the lower slopes of the Rockies, and 
from its value as a grass for stock has given its name to the district which is known 
as the “ bunch grass country.” It isan exceedingly rich, palatable grass, and one 
which, under cultivation, has given excellent results. 1 have here a sample of it, 
and you can see what an excellent kind of hay it makes, a perfectly straight smooth 
and clean hay. When grown in the arid districts of the West, it is very seldom 
more than from a foot to eighteen inches high, and when looking across a bunch 
grass country, it looks only about a few inches high; but on examining it, it is. 
found to be from a foot to eighteen inches high. 

This sample was grown in Quebec Province, and it is the same grass grown 
from western seed. It has the characteristics of excellent hay in that it is clean 
and straight, so it can be easily handled. It produces seed profusely, which is easily 
cleaned and handled, ‘The quality of the grass and hay are excellent. Moreover, it 
has given almost as heavy crops as the Awnless Brome grass, and those who have 
grown it have been well satisfied with it. It has been distributed to a smaller 
extent than the Brome grass, because when growing it does not appear to be so 
attractive. Anyone growing the two grasses together, and judging from appearances 
alone, would never think that this was as heavy a cropper as it is. 

This is a very valuable grass well worth growing in the West, It is not trouble- 
some in the land in any way. 


By Mr. Lafiviére : 


Q. Is that an imported grass? 
A. No, it is wild in Manitoba and the Territories. It was brought to my notice 
first by Mr. Mclvor, of Virden, who has cultivated it for many years. 
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Q. Is the Brome grass suitable for high land, or is it liable to winter killing ? 

A. It stands the winter very well indeed, both at Indian Head where they have 
long winters with the thermometer low and little snow, and at Brandon in Manitoba. 
I had a long letter a couple of weeks ago from Algoma, in which it was stated that 
this grass was exposed to a temperature of 60 below zero, which is not unusual in 
that country where they generally have a good depth of snow, but they had none 
last year and the Brome Grass is in excellent condition this spring. This letter was 
from Mr. Aaron, of Wabigoon. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. On the farm here have you tried it in large fields ? 

A. Yes, on patches of a few acres, and last year on several acres. We have had it 
on one-tenth acre plots and one-twentieth acre plots for some years, and last year 
we had three or four acres in it. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. How does it yield in tons per acre? 
A. It gives avery excellent yield, as much as three or four tons to the acre. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. How much does the rye grass yield to the acre ? : 

A. It is not easy to judge here bulk for bulk, but it is a heavy grass and yields 
from two and a half to three and a half tons under high cultivation in Manitoba. 
There are several reports upon it in the Experimental Farms Reports, both by Mr. 
Bedford and Mr. Mackay. 

Q. Does it grow well in Ontario ? 

A. It has never been cultivated very much in this province, and might not be 
considered a sufficiently productive grass for the Hast. It is more ofa dry land 
grass. Here we have Meadow Fescue and Orchard Grass, and other succulent 
Hastern grasses. Our methods of farming seem to require something different, 
Where we can grow Indian corn, there is no grass that will give the same crop acre 


‘for acre and Indian corn under the same cultivation will probably produce more to 


the acre than any other grass that is known in Western Ontario, During the late 
three or four dry seasons the cultivation of corn seems not to have been as satisfac- 
tory as it was in the past, and some farmers have been growing a new crop for early 
feed—a combination of peas, wheat and barley or oats, a mixture of peas with one or 
two kinds of grain, a bushel each to the acre and cut just as the seeds are ripening. 
Some farmers write that they thought they were going to give up corn and use this 
new crop. I believe, however, it would be a great mistake if they did, because 
Indian corn is a very valuable crop in this country, and I cannot understand why 
farmers in the western districts of Ontario should think of giving up corn, because 
corn will stand as much, if not more, drought than any grass we know, if properly 


cultivated during the hot weather. 


i. 


By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. Is not corn a more exhausting crop to the soil than grass ? 

A. Yes; but Ido not know that it is an unduly exhausting crop; thatis simply a 
_ question of balancing accounts. It is a question of debit and credit. It pays to grow 
corn well and give it plenty of manure and all the cultivation it requires. I think 


where some farmers fall short is in the amount of cultivation of the soil after the 


3 
ya 


a 


crop is up. But, of course, there are men here to-day who know better than I do 
what can be done in Western Ontario, having themselves worked the land. I have 


. only examined the crops when visiting the districts. 
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Q. But you must have a certain amount of grass seeded down to have a proper 
rotation ? 

A. Undoubtedly, but the question was the giving up of corn because of the 
drought. . 

0. The question is how this grass compares with other grasses in Ontario ? 

A. I would not cultivate any mixture instead of corn in a country where corn 
can be grown successfully. 


By Mr, Bell (Addington) : 


Q. You say it would be foolishness for any farmer to give, up corn for these 
rasses ? 

i A. I think it would be foolish to give up corn in any place where it will grow. 
The grass I have mentioned is not a substitute. Itis a permanent grass very suitable 
for cultivation in the West where corn will not grow; when once sown it will re- 
main in the ground for several years. In the West it is a very valuable grass and 
my object in bringing it before the Committee is to show you a valuable grass, one 
of our native grasses and one that should be advertised freely, as it can be through 
this Committee in the same way as the Awnless Brome grass has been, which I claim 
is one of the most valuable grasses we can grow onthis continent. One ofthe ways in 
which Brome grass has been brought to the notice of farmers is through the reports 
of this Committee and from having members of the Committee let people know of it. 
We have sent out many samples as I said ut the last meeting, and I only know 
of one or two who were not pleased with it. This is somewhat remarkable because 
it has an underground root system similar to the well-known enemy, Couch Grass, 
but it has the very great advantage of producing a large amount of feed which per- 
haps overcomes this objection, and the objection has never been mentioned by those 
who have tried it. It is generally brought forward by those anxious to know before 
planting it if it can be got rid of. It certainly can be got rid of. In the West, where 
summer fallowing is part of the recognized rotation of farm work, there has been no 
trouble in killing, it by breaking and backsetting at the proper time. In the moist 
lands of the Hast it can be overcome by deep plowing and the ordinary methods of 
eradicating perennial plants, 


By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. Is not the Brome grass the same? 

A. It is the Brome grass I am speaking of. 

Q. We sowed some of it and we cannot get it out ? 

A. I think you can get rid of it by the ordinary methods of cultivation, at least, 
we have found this to be so on the experimental farm, 

Q. Is Brome grass a permanent grass ? 

A. Yes, both of them are permanent grasses that I have spoken of. In fact 
the Brome grass does not make its full head of growth until the second year. A 
great many reports have been received from those who had received samples, saying 
that the first year it was very thin and they were afraid it had not taken, but the 
second year it was an excellent crop, far surpassing their anticiptations. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. It stools out ? 
A. Yes, 


SEEDING BROME GRASS. 
Q. Like timothy ? 
A. Very much more than timothy. One of the troubles we found in getting it 
introduced was that a great many people did not understand it, there was such a 
diversity of opinion about the proper amount of seed to sow. We recommend 15 to 
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20 pounds to the acre, but in the last issue of the Mor’-west Farmer, a writer there 
says he used only 8 pounds to the acre, and drilled it in with grain and got excellent 
results. I saw some of the crop he referred to when I was in the West last summer, 
and it was a splendid sample. He used 2 bushels of pease to the acre and seeded the 
ae with it. That was only 8 pounds to the acre, and he found it thick enough. 

ith seed sown in drills much better results are obtained than when sown broadcast. 


There is a great deal of the seed wasted in broadcast sowing. Birds pick up a great 


deal of it that is not buried, and those seeds which are not buried deeply will germinate 


- quickly and are dried up for want of moisture, so that much of the seed is wasted. 


Q. If the ground was rolled just after seeding it would cover up that seed ? 
A. Of course it would toa large extent, but unfortunately it is not very often 
rolled ; farmers just simply barrow in the seed and then leave it to take its chance. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. This Brome grass, how does it succeed on damp soils like muck lands ? 
A. It has done well in New Brunsuick on black muck lands, even where there 


was little soil. It has done very well indeed in some of the interval lands both in 


New Brunswick and in the province of Quebec. 


TIMOTHY AND CLOVER HAY. 
By Mr. Erb: 


Q. What are its advantages on soil like that on the Ottawafarm? Would it be 
advisable to substitute Brome grass for timothy and clover for the bulk of the hay crop? 
A. No, timothy and clover hay not only is of very great intrinsic value but it haa 


an artificial market value too. Its intrinsic value is attested by the fact that the 


Government when sending the large quantity of hay recently shipped to South 
Africa asked for nothing but timothy and clover, this mixture was wanted because 
it was known to have great value. Besides it would be no gain to a farmer to sub- 
stitute anything for timothy and clover even if it had greater intrinsic value unless 
that fact were well known and acknowledged; for people would not buy it; you 
would be out of the market. ‘Timothy and clover is a hay which sells in the market 
on sight. Anyone who has a good crop of it knows he can sell it ; therefore, it 


~ would not be advisable for a farmer to substitute Brome Grass for timothy and 


clover, unless he were growing for his own use, in which case of course it would be 
for him to consider which he would prefer, It is very hard to substitute anything 
for timothy and clover on the market. You can add to this supply of feed by 
growing corn for feeding green or as ensilage.- If you have rough lands that will 
not produce timothy and clover you can then grow Brome Grass to advantage. A 
great dea] of attention has been given to this grass in the interest of the Western 
provinces because some years ago we knew little about the climate and what crops 
would succeed, and there was no experience to draw on with respect to what other 
people had grown successfully. We had therefore to watch carefully and study the 
requirements and possibilitivs of a new country. All over the North-west Territo- 
ries we have.excellent men as correspondents who are accumulating information of 
value to themselves and others; the farmers there are [ think more of a reading 
class of men than we have asa rule in the East. I find thatall the farmers there are 
keen to know what is best for them to do and they read religiously the agricultural 
journals. You can hardly go into a house that you can’t find three agricultural 
papers there, the WVor’-west Farmer, the Farmers’ Advocate and the Weekly Star. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. They have more leisure time? 

A. I do not know about that. I can’t say anything about that, but I do say 
they want to know. On account of the difficulties of the situation more effort has 
been made to try new crops in that country and Awnless Brome grass has been one 
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of the valuable results of these efforts. In the Kast as I have mentioned, we cannot 
do without corn. It is a most valuable crop and we must stick to it. In this part 
of Canada where we never have either heavy failures or prodigious successes, but 
always get a pretty good crop, we can try nearly all the crops recommended for 
farming in Canada. But when we get down to the sea, to Nova Scotia and in 
British Columbia, we find more nearly the English conditions and can make use of 
information found in English books and papers. To give an illustration of this, in 
Nova Scotia and the other Maritime Provinces they can grow to perfection many of 
the rich English grasses that we can’t succeed with here at all. Anyone that takes 
any interest in the hay crop always likes the Sweet Vernal grass, which smells so 
very sweet. We can’t have it here, simply because it will not grow; but in Nova 
Scotia it grows and succeeds very well, and in British Columbia the same. In Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia and New Brunswick it grows well. Then there is the 
Meadow Foxtail which we can’t grow up here at all, but in Nova Scotia it succeeds so 
well that it has become wild and is somewhat of a nuisance in hay meadows. As it 
ripens earlier then the other grass, it is always ripe and at its prime before the 
other grasses are ready to be cut for hay. 


MIXED GRASSES. 


In mixing grasses for pastures or for hay, it must be considered when the dif- 
ferent grasses used will be at their greatest state of perfection. With hay grasses 
that is almost invariably when the flowers have passed away and the seed has begun 
to form ; the food elements are then distributed evenly throughout the whole plant, 
and if the grass is cut at that time, it is more valuable for feed than later. After 
that period a large proportion of the nutritious principles is transferred to the 
seeds. Consequently, unless grass is cut before that takes place, its food value is 
very much reduced, Awnless Brome grass isan exception to this rule, for although 
nearly all grasses are reduced in value as the seed ripens, from a special circum- 
stance, Brome grass is not, and the hay upon which the seeds have been allowed 
to ripen before cutting, is worth almost as much as though cut at an earlier stage. 
This is due to the fact that, as soon as the seeds form, a new growth of young shvots 
takes place from the root, so that the late cut hay is heavier and thicker and of an 
equally good quality as that cnt in July when the seeds were just forming. A great 
deal of the hay made by Mr. Mackay during the last year or two at the Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head was Awnless Brome grass from which the seed had been 
threshed. This was because we wanted the seed and we tound the hay equally good. 
Of course a grass that is allowed to ripen its seed draws off a larger amount of nourish- 
ment from the roots than it is advisable to take if heavy crops of hay are to be cut 
for more than one or two years. Where the seed was allowed to ripen we found 
that the next year’s crop was very much less. If Brome Grass or any other grass 
is grown for hay only, it is advisable to cut it as soon as possible after tne flowers 
have fallen, and then in those kinds which give an aftermath you have a good crop 
in the autumn and without the same weakening effect on the plants which I have 
referred to, 


PROPORTIONS FOR MIXED SOWING OF TIMOTHY AND CLOVER. 


By the Chairman: 


Q.. There is just one important point in regard to the mixture of clover and 
timothy in hay for sending to the old country: There is such a large quantity going 
this year and Canadian hay is taking such precedence in the English market and 
as there may be a very extensive trade spring up, I think it would be well if you 
could say how much clover should be put in to give the best mixture. 

A. Iam afraid that I cannot answer that question off-hand, because clover 
in a certain sense has an artificial value. To find out what proportion these 
plants should bear to each other, we have mixed clover and timothy together 
in various quantities and find that a mixture of 12 lbs. of timothy to 8 lbs, 
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of clover gives the best crop with us here on the experimental farm. Many farmers 
in Western Ontario, sow less timothy than 12 lbs, and do not care to grow clover as 
much as wedo here. In some places they seed down with as small a quantity as 4 
Ibs. of timothy and get a good crop If we were to sow only 4 lbs. timothy here, it 
would not give us any crop worth cutting. We have tried at the experimental 
farm a large number of mixtures, starting with 4 lbs. of each and running as high 
as 16 lbs. of each, and we found, as I say, that the mixture which gave us the best 
hay and the largest quantity of it was 12 lbs. of timothy and 8 lbs. of clover. The 
proportion of clover which should be allowed in hay of first quality is to a large 
measure a matter of taste. Some people won’t buy hay if there is any clover at 
all in it. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is for horses only ? 

A. Yes, I know; but Iam speaking of the market, and the requirements of the 
market seem to vary. A few years ago in the market here in Ottawa, buyers 
would have no clover in hay. If thee was any clover among hay, they would 

decline to buy it andsay: “‘ Wedo not want any clover in hay.” Last year, however, 
- opinion had changed and mixed hay sold well here. The only answer T can give 
to the chairman’s question then is that with us here a mixture of 12 lbs. of 
timothy and 8 lbs. of clover has given the heaviest crop of what we consider first: 
class hay for all stock. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Has the experimental farm any knowledge of the proportion of clover and 
timothy which was shipped to South Africa ? 

A. Yes. Ido not myself know exactly what the proportion was; but I think 
about + or + of the hay was clover, itwas examined by some of our officers and no 
doubt they had a fixed standard, 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. When you want to feed hay to cows, the mixture of clover with timothy is 
right, but for horses you want clear timothy. 
: A. This hay was for horses, mules and oxen. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. I find that hay which is made up of half timothy and half clover, sells 
better in the English market than hay which is all timothy. 

A, Do they like as much clover as that ?—Weil, the mixture of 12 lbs. timothy 
and 8 lbs. clover which I have mentioned would about give half and half, but what 
was demanded by the government for South Africa, was, 1 think, a smaller propor- 
tion of clover than that. 

Mr, Cocurane.—It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this is an important point, 
because if there is a market we want to know what its conditions are and what is 
the class of hay which sells best. 

The CHARMAN. That is the very reason I asked the question, because it is of 
great importance to know what the best quality of hay for that market would be. 

Dr. Furrcuer.—Well, if hay consisting of equal parts of timothy and clover is 
required, seeding with 12 pounds of timothy and 6 or 8 of clover will about give that 
proportion the first year; in the second year the timothy will preponderate; but, as 
every one who has grown clover knows, this crop is very much affected by the season. 
In the first year after seeding, clover makes the bulk of the crop and holds down 
the timothy, but in the second year the timothy gets the upper hand. I believe it 
is impossible to give the exact amount of seed which would pr oduce hay with 
certainty which would be half and half. 
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By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. There was a thought struck me in what you said about Brome grass. Did 
I understand from you that, if we had Brome grass, it would not do to sow peas 
with it, the roots would be so troublesome ? 

A. No, I didn’t say that. I don’t think that you would have very much trouble 
in doing that. If you wished to do so, you could certainly sow Brome grass with 
peas, Peas would not bea very good crop to sow grass with, because peas cover 
the ground so thickly that they would smother out much of the grass. 


By Mr. Wilson : ¢ 


Q. What is the smallest amount of seed from which you can get a good crop? 

A. Do you mean here in this district? 

Q. Yes, of timothy. 

A. Well, about the best mixture was 12 pounds of. timothy and 8 pounds of 
clover; but in favourable seasons less seed will answer. Clover is so apt to be 
winter-killed, that unless plenty of seed is sown, an occasional cron is sure to be lost. 
With the quantities I have mentioned we have never had a failure. 

Q. Some people say 6 pounds is best. 

A. Yes, that may be enough in some localities, and in certain seasons; but the 
mixture I have given you is the one which we have found from our experiments 
here to give the heaviest and surest crop. 


} 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. A good deal depends on the land and the season ? 

A. Undoubtedly, and also, I think it depends largely on the amount of generosity 
which a man feels when he is buying seed. Plenty of people would sow more seed 
if they were wiser. One trouble we have among farmers in Canada is that they 
sow too little seed. If a man would spend a little more when buying his seed he 
would find it pay him well; a few cents saved in buying a pound or two less seed to 
the acre is very poor policy. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. In your opinion the mixture should contain not less than 12 pounds timothy 
and 8 pounds clover? 

A. That is my opinion. 

Q. That is my opinion too. 

A, We cannot sow less and get sure crops every year, 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. It depends on the season, whether moist or dry ? 

A. Yes. We never had such clover in this country as we had two seasons ago. 
It was as high as my waist and as even as a billiard table. The condition of thesoil. 
also makes a difference. When the soil is moist every seed you put in will grow, 
both of timothy and clover. With all the conditions favourable, less seed is required 
to get a good catch. It is even possible, if the quantities I have given are exceeded, 
to sow too much seed, when the young plants crowd each other and do not develope 


properly. 
PROPERTIES OF VARIOUS NATIVE GRASSES, 


I will now draw your attention to this sample of native grass which closely 
ressembles the Awnless or Smooth Brome grass, it is known as the Western Brome 
grass (Bromus Pumpelliamus). It is common in the foot-hills of the West. It has 
given good satisfaction in some districts; but its usefulness is much more limited 
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than that of the Awnless Brome grass. It does best in the foot-hills, growing 
generally in woods or in coulees, and gives better results there than even the Awnless 


Brome. 


BALD WHEAT GRASS. 


Another native grass which I will call your attention to is this of which I have 
avery fine sample with me to-day. Itis called the Bald Wheat grass (Hlymus 
submuticus). You see that the head bears a close ressemblance to an ear of beard- 
less or bald wheat. It is an exceedingly heavy cropper and is of very good quality. 
It gives little aftermath but furnishes a large crop of smooth clear, heavy hay, of 
good quality. The head contains much grain if the hay is left until the seeds form. 
For some reason, this grass has not become a favourite with farmers; but I consider 
it well worthy of more attention than it has received. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where does it come from ? 
A. It is found in Manitoba along the river sides, and is a western variety of the 
Virginia Lyme grass, It is a very rich and heavy grass, and gave the heaviest crop 


on our 6xperimental plots of all the native grasses we have grown. 


I will row show you a very fine sample of the ordinary timothy which was 
grown in the Algoma district, and it illustrates how well fitted that country is for 
growing timothy. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. I think that is rather above the average? 

A. Yes, undoubtedly it is. It was sent in, however, as an ordinary sample. 
Timothy seems particularly well adapted to that northern country. I once collected 
a bunch of it at Sudbury while walking along the railway track and was able to 
gather quite a large bundle of which the stems were actually 7 feet high. This was . 
several years ago, before the vegetation in that district had to such a large extent 
been spoiled by poisonous fumes from the mines. It seemed extraordinary to me 
that timothy should grow to such size on the bare clay banks of the railway where 
there was apparently little food for it. 

Of course, it does not attain any such height as that I have mentioned when 
cultivated in fields at Sudbury. 


NORTHERN BLUE JOINT. 


Another excellent native grass to which I will draw your attention is the 
Northern Blue Joint (Deyeuxia Langsdorfii). It is one of the few grasses that will 
grow actually in water. It grows naturally on cool damp rocks and by lake and 
river sides. It is closely allied with the Common Blue Joint, and, like it, is essen- 
tially a low land grass which produces a large crop of soft leafy stems. The only 
trouble is that it is hard to get the seed to ripen well and the seed is not to be bought 
in the market. Every one who sees this grass growing at the experimental farm 


asks for seed and every seed we can grow is sent out to correspondents; but I have 


not yet been able to get a sufficiently large amount of seed to get it thoroughly 
established. It is a form of the ordinary Blue Joint found all over the continent, 
which is also very good grass. Some farmers have collected the seed of the latter 
on their farma and cultivated it to some extent. The Northern Blue Joint was 


collected on the rocks north of Lake Superior and is rather a better hay grass than 
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the ordinary form, the stems being more slender and bearing more leaves. 
By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Will it grow well on high lands ? 
A. Not very well on high dry lands, but in lands suitable for ordinary crops it 
succeeds admirably. The Grass Plots at the experimental farm are neither very 
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high nor very low where this is grown. There is one low part at the bottom and 
the land gradually slopes up to a higher level. The plot of this grass is about half 
way up, so that it will succeed very “well on ordinary farm lands. 


DROP—-SEED GRASSES. 


I now show you samples of two grasses which I think will be thought to be of 
considerable value when they are more cultivated. They both belong to the same 
family of grasses called the Drop-seed Grasses. They are very late in maturing ; 
the hay is not ready fur cutting till August, and a good succulent crop of hay in 
August is very valuable in many parts of the country. The hay is particularly 
heavy for its bulk, nutritious, and much relished by stock. The stems are rather 
harsh and woody at the base, but there is a sufficient quantity of good succulent rich 
grass at the top to render these grasses well worthy of cultivation. They are known 
by the names of Satin Grass and Wild Timothy. As can be seen from the sample 1 
have here, the heads look something like timothy although the two grasses are not 
at all closely related. 


FRINGED BROME AND HOOKER’S BROME, 


I will now show you samples of two more kinds of the Brome grasses, one men- 
tioned because it is not particularly valuable; the other because it is. I speak of 
the first one because it is an attractive looking grass and many farmers throughout 
the country who have become interested in grasses and were looking out for new 
grasses have almost invariably hit on this one and cultivated it to some extent. It 
grows three or four feet high and produces much seed; but I do not think it is as 
well worthy of cultivation as many others. The seeds very soon become hard. There 
is an enormous amount of seed and the weight of hay produced per acre is light for 
the amount of growth. It is called the Fringed Brome, and it is recommended by 
many writers on grasses; but is a grass I do not feel inclined to recommend. 

On the other hand there is in British Columbia a wild grass growing in the coast 
range and on Vancouver Island, which produce a heavy crop of rich succulent grass. 
Although sometimes rather small this grass is well worth cultivating. It is a peren- 
nial grass and late in the season produces a heavy aftermath. This grass is of value 
because it gives a crop of green grass at a time of the year when most grasses are 
dried up. It is called Hooker’s Brome grass and is very much like Schrader’s Brome 
grass, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Have you grown that here ? 

A. Yes. This sample was grown here. It is not avery tall grass. It looks 
better tied up in a bundle in this way than it does when the plants are growing 
wild; it has rather a drooping habit, but we take the weights of each kind we grow 
and thus have learned that it produces a heavy crop. It is a grass that has been 
grown for agood many years by Mr. Duncan, of Duncan’s, Vancouver Island, and 
he has a plot of it which he saves until later, when his other grasses have been fed off. 


TALL OAT GRASS. 


I have here a bundle of Tall Oat-grass, a grass which under the name of 
‘Fromental’ has been grown to some extent in the Province of Quebec. I do not 
consider that it is a grass of any particular value either for cultivating alone or 
even for mixing with other grasses, becauses it is not a grass that produces a very 
heavy crop. Most writers who have referred to it state that it has a bitter prin- 
ciple. I have never been able to detect this myself; but it is claimed that this is one 
reason why it is so useful, because it acts asa tonic. It is rather a nice looking 
grass but we have other grasses much better, and I do not think it should be 
recommended for very extensive cultivation. In the autumn it throws up long leafy 
barren stems, that is without flowering heads, but bearing leaves all the way up 
the stem. A good point is that the seed is always abundant and can always be 
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obtained from seedsmen. This is a rather important feature because there are many 
grasses I would like to recommend if the seed was available, but unfortunately it is 
not, : 


ONE SIDED WHEAT GRASS, 


I have here a sample of another very heavy native grass which, however, has 
not proved attractive to farmers and they do not care to bother with it. It is the 
one-sided Wheat-grass, a native that produces a heavy crop. Farmers who have 
tried it generally say it is a good grass, but do not raise it again. There is a good 
deal of beard about the heads, and I think that is the reason farmers haven't taken 
to.it. Itis a very heavy cropper. 

The Tall Fescue is one of the most valuable English grasses, and has been intro- 


_ duced into all parts of Canada. It is very valuable in Nova Scotia and the other 


Maritime Districts, both on the east and west coasts. It is also useful in Ontario. It 
is a deep feeder but one which is rathera heavy feeder on the land, and possibly, for 
that reason, I think it has not been accepted to the extent it might have been. It 
is certainly a very valuable grass, very succulent and always a heavy cropper, parti- 
cularly for the first three years. 

Red Top is a grass which should be sown in all wet land, and particularly on 
such lands as are too wet for general farm crops. It is now thoroughly established 
as a wild plant in all parts of the country and can easily be distinguished in low 
land by the feathery reddish purple heads and slender stalks. Some of its special 
uses are that it forms a thick bottom in hay, and on wet boggy !ands which will not 
bear the weight of stock it soon forms a tough sod which prevents animals from 
sinking. The hay is light but of fair quality, and it is well to put some in all mix- 
tures for low ground, 


RHODE ISLAND BENT GRASS 


Is a grass which grows in the Maritime Provinces and is very often recom- 
mended for lawns, but it has no special characteristics that make it preferable to 
the ordinary Red Top, and as the seeds are very much more expensive, the ordinary 
Red Top answers as well. It is rather finer and has a better colour but has no 
especial agricultural value. It makes, like Red Top, a thick bottom, which is one 
of the desirable features of a good hay grass. 


FOWL MEADOW-GRASS. 


I have here a bundle of a grass of much value which in Manitoba is known by 
the name of ‘ Red Top.’ It is not Red Top, nor does it belong to the same family ; 
the proper name is Fowl Meadow grass, It is one of the Poas and is much more 
nearly related to the Kentucky Blue grass. It is an extremely valuable grass, 
which grows in low lands and is particularly abundant around the large sloughs 
which you find in the wooded country of the North-west Territories, and wherever 
there is an extensive hay slough in Manitoba it is almost invariably covered with 
this grass to the exclusion of all other species. It has a special value, because, like 
Awnless Brome grass, after the seed is ripened, it throws out fresh shoots from the 
stems which remain green, giving the grass extra value, from this special circum- 
stance. 


KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS OR CANADIAN JUNE GRASS 


Js one of the most valuable grasses that grows, and, best of all, it is a grass that 
is known to everybody. It is a grass that in various forms is native all over Canada, 
and it has also been introduced under the name of Smooth-stemmed Meadow grass, 
which is found in the English catalogues. These forms all resemble each other 
somewhat, and it is difficult to separate the native forms from the imported. The 
variations are chiefly in the number of stems produced, or the quantity, length or 
colour of the leaves. Some are much more valuable from an agricultural stand- 
point than others, By selection, exchange and collection of secds from a great many 
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districts we have now growing at the experimental farm six varieties which are all 
distinct, not so easily separated by the botanist, because they are much alike in 
important structural characters; but to the agriculturist they are all distinguishable 
either from the lateness of the season at which they flower, the leaves, or the thick- 
ness of the bottom growth. Some of the Manitoba forms have very few stems and 
one of the forms found growing wild at Glacier in the Rocky Mountains is 
exccedingly leafy. Asa lawn grass for general purposes this is the most valuable 
orm I have ever seen. 


THE HARD FESCUE 


Is a grass which closely resembles Sheep’s Fescue, which is invariably recom- 
mended in seed catalogues for growing in high sheep pastures, From our experi- 
ments and from correspondence, I have found that Hard Fescue produces more 
hay and is a more valuable grass than most of the several varieties of Sheep’s Fescue 
of which we have been able to obtain plants or seeds. Closely resembling the Hard 
Fescue is the Red Fescue, and the chief difference between the two forms is that 
Red Fescue has underground shoots by which it spreads from the roots. 


OLCOTT’S RED FESCUE. 


Of all the different varieties which we have growa or imported, there is one 
called Olcott's Red Fescue No. 1, which was discovered by Mr. J. B. Olcott, a 
well-known specialist in grasses living in South Manchester, Connecticut. He has 
separated this from a great. many hundred different kinds, and it is certainly the 
most remarkable form of this species for lawn purposes I have ever seen. 

Some years ago Mr. Olcott sent me a little sod which I divided carefully and | 
have now two splendid beds of it. I have also a plot grown from seed which comes 
true tothe variety. It isavery deep rich green, with long fine hair-like leaves, and is 
perfectly hardy. It is a most valuable grass for lawns and far exceeds in this 
respect any of the other forms of Red Fescue, 1] know. There is a great difference 
in the various varieties, and there is almost as much variation in some of these wild 
grasses as among the cultivated forms, I mention this grass now because I have a 
small quantity of seed to spare, and I shall be glad to give it to any one who is 
especially interested in lawn grasses. 


COCK’s FOOT GRASS. 
By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Have you had any experience with Cock’s foot? 

A. Yes, we grow it every year. It is an excellent grass, exceedingly succulent, 
heavy cropper and tolerably hardy. It likes a deep soil and is a rather heavy 
feeder. It is also a very hardy grassin the way of resisting drought, staying in the 
land for years if only it once gets a good start. There is sometimes difficulty in 
getting the young plants through the first winter. It is very much like Alfalfa in that 
respect. I have tried it on several different plots at the experimental farm and 
found some difficulty in getting it to take well. It is exceedingly quick in recover- 
ing after cutting, shooting up two or three inches in a night after a rain. It is an 
early grass and is ready to cut by June 20, and should be cut early. This grass 
particularly requires early cutting, much more so than other grasses because it is 
apt to get woody and hard, when cattle will not eat it. It is the same grass as we 
call Orchard grass in this country. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. How much do you use of this Olcott’s Red Fescue? 
A. The seed is not in the market at all, It cannot be bought, I have a few 
ounces of it which I shall be glad to give to any one, 
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RECIPE FOR PASTURE MIXTURE, ‘3 

I mentioned the experimental farm pasture mixture, last week, which has 
given us such good results of all the mixtures we have tried for several years, I 
have been requested to give again the composition of this mixture. It is 6 pounds 
of Timothy, 4 pounds of Meadow Fescue, 2 pounds of Orchard grass, 1 pound of Red 
Top, and 1 pound of June grass. With this mixture 8 pounds of clover, 2 of 
Alsike, 2 of Alfalfa, 2 of White Dutch, 1 of Common red and 1 of Mammoth red. 
That is the best mixture we have tested. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. That is for permanent pasture ? 
A. Yes, for permanent pasture. 


NOXIOUS WEEDS. 


The other subiect I have been asked to speak on to-day is weeds. I have just 
been speaking of plants which may, perhaps, be called the most useful. The next 
part of my address will deal with the most useless of plants viz., Weeds. 

This question of weeds is of importance to all of us in every part of the 
Dominion. There is no farm that is worth using which will not, unless watched 
carefully all the time, produce a great many weeds. The fact that a farm is found 
to be weedy must_not always be taken as irrefutable evidence at any rate that the 
man farming it is a bad farmer. Allowing a farm to remain weedy may be taken as 
evidence that bad farming is practised, but a farm that is found to be weedy by a 
new occupant requires sometimes a great deal of cleaning before it is fit to use, 
and it may even be a question, especially on a rented farm, whether it is worth 
while hiring a farm at all, which is 80 weedy that it will cost more to check or clear 
off the weeds than the crop will pay back, There are actually some farms as bad as 
this inCanada, But when aman runs his own farm he takes more interest in it and 
keeps his land clean, for there is no doubt that all weeds can be eradicated and the 
land cleaned of these enemies if the nature of the different kinds is understood and 
a persistent warfare against them is kept up. This statement is made after many 
opportunities of seeing farms in some of the weediest diatricts of Canada, which 
have been cleaned by the farmers working hard, and particularly when they do 
so with a knowledge of the nature of the plants they are fighting against. 

Now, all the plants classed under the one word ‘ Weeds’ have their own special 
natures, and in making up a list of the hundred worst weeds, few people would include 
all the same kinds, for there are several which some people would think should he 
included from their obnoxious characteristics in certain localities which in other 
places are hardly known. However, there are about twenty weeds in every district 
which cause much loss to farme:s, and the nature of these should be understood by 
all. What is actually the worst weed in any district is a very indefinite term, and 
usually the plant stigmatized as the very worst weed is simply the one which has 
given the individual farmer spoken to the most trouble at a recent date, I made a 
list. some time ago of all the plants, which, according to the statements of farmers, 
were the very worst weeds, and found that on that list there were no less than 
twenty-three kinds, 


STINK WEED, 


To give an instance of this: In Manitoba undoubtedly the worst weed, from 
the loss it occasions in many ways, is the Stink Weed, also called Penny Cress, and 
‘French weed.’ This was mentioned in last year’s report of this committee, It is 
& most persistent nauseous weed, has thoroughly established itself, and it has shown 
that it has more power of resistance to all the ordinary methods of’ cleaning land 
than perhapsany other weed farmers of the west have to contend with. So much 
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indeed is this the case that many intelligent farmers will tell you to-day that it is 
absolutely impossible to get it out of land which has become thoroughly infested. 
This weed is so abundant about Winnipeg and in the rich lands along the Red 
River Valley that in the early spring the whole country seems to be covered by a 
deep green velvety carpet, and yet in that very district some of the farms are kept 
clean by good farmers who do not believe that it is impossible for any weed to be 
exterminated if they only go the right way about it. Now this, I believe, all things 
considered, is the worst weed in Canada, and yet around Winnipeg and in other 
parts of Manitoba where it is worst, there are farms practically clear of it now, 
which were once thoroughly infested, simply by the farmers understanding its nature 
and taking the proper steps to keep their farms clear. 


WILD PRAIRIE ROSE, 


In the south-west of Manitoba the worst weed is said to be the Wild Prairie 
Rose, a beautiful little bush that grows only as high as your hand but bears often 
half a dozen lovely flowers on it, all open at the same time. It has an extensive 
system of deep underground woody rootstocks which are difficult to destroy. This 
fact has gained for it the reputation of being the weed of all others which gives 
them most trouble, according to the methods of farming which are generally adopted 
in that district. This was the worst weed all the time they did not know how to get 
rid of it, but they have learned how it can be controlied, by disk harrowing the land 
twice at short intervals, after ploughing and now you do not hear so much aboutit. 

When you travel through different sections of the country you find certain 
weeds increasing and giving trouble owing to the method of farming followed, and 
these weeds are usually called the worst. Instances of these are Couch grass, which 
must be fought with shallow ploughing, and Indian hay or Sweet grass, which 
requires the opposite. Itis for every man to find out the weed that causes him 
most trouble, and I make the statement that there is no weed which cannot be fought 
successfully if you will study its nature. Of course there are some weeds which are 
much more diffcult to eradicate than others and which seem to be so thoroughly 
established in different parts of the country that their eradication is a matter of 
extreme difficulty. 


THE SOW THISTLE. 


For instance, there is the Perennial Sow thistle, now very common all through 
Quebec, down into New Brunswick and right up into Ontario, which is certainly the 
worst weed in many districts. It possesses to a superlative degree every character- 
istic of a bad weed, It isadeep-rooted perennial of rapid and vigorous growth, with 
many fleshy underground stems, the tip of each of which develops into a strong plant 
which crowds out the crop amongst which it grows. <A single seedling throws out 
several shoots, so that the first year you have a seedling which, at the end of the season, 
has spread out in every direction forming a colony of young plants around a central 
point, each one of which forms a rosette of leaves as big as a tea plate, and then the fol- 
lowing spring these spread out and prevent any crop plantfrom developing beneath their 
shade. From each of these, later in the season, springs up a tall stem which bearsa large 
number of seeds furnished with copious white down which carries the seed far and 
wide, each one of which may found a new colony of plants. The down itself is also 
a cause of inconvenience to threshers by breaking up into particles which get into 
their eyes and give rise to painful irritation. 

This weed was introduced from Europe by accident and has been allowed to 
spread widely throughout Canada because its noxious nature was not known. It 
is a very aggressive pest, perhaps worse than the Canada thistle. The Canada 
thistle is well known and good farmers know they can get it out of their land. 
Even where the Canada thistle is not so well known, its notoriety has spread before 
it, and so soon as it is recognized a feeling of panic takes possession of the farmers 
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and they say ‘this is the worst weed we could have, we will therefore prevent it 
from establishing itself’, and it requires little persuasion to induce every one to 
attack it. Now | repeat, no weed is so bad but a farmer can get it out of his land 
if he will understand its nature first and fight it steadily and persistently. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS, 


Plants can be classified very simply under the three heads of annuals or one 
year plants, biennials or two year plants and perennials or many year plants. With one 
year plants any method by which the young seedlings are destroyed before producing 
seed is enough to clear the land. With two year plants the same thing is true, only 
that the farmer has a longer time to do his work because these plants blossom only 
the second year and then die. Perennials flower only the second year but the roots 
live for many years. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Does not the sow thistle spring from root and seed ? 

A. Yes, both, It belongs to the last named order, perennials. Having made a 
certain amount of growth the first year the flower is produced the second year and 
then the roots, instead of dying as in the case of two year plants, keep on growing 
year after year and spread from the root as in the case of the Canada thistle, Peren- 
nial Sow thistle, and many others, and these are by far the worst weeds we have to 
fight against. For the purpose of knowing how to destroy perennial plants they 
must be classified as those that root near the surface of the ground, like the Ox-eye 
daisy, and those which go down deeply. The shallow rooted perennials are easily 
dealt with when you can plough the land. Of course when they take possession of 
upland or rocky pasture land where it is hard to plough, we must adopt other 
means of destroying them. Shallow rooted plants in agricultural land are got rid 
of by ploughing in the hot weather when the roots are thrown up and left lying on 
the surface where they quickly die for want of water under the withering heat of the 
sun. With deep rooted plants we have to consider that like all plants and animals, 
they have to feed. They feed through the roots and leaves. If we know that it is 
necessary for all plants to feed, any method by which we can prevent their feeding 
and starve them out is an effectual means of getting rid of them. These are all the 


| 


_ elements of botany that the farmer need understand to fight weeds successyully. 


VALUE OF DIFFUSING INFORMATION. 


This has been made very patent lately in Manitoba. The provincial govern- 
ment during the last three or four years arranged to haveseveral meetings held and 
lectures delivered at which all the prevalent weeds were described and the best 
methods for destroying the different species explained in the various districts visited, 
In addition a conspicious and complete exhibit of the weeds of the province has 


_ been shown at the Winnipeg summer exhibition for the past two years, 


The arrangements for the meetings referred to were as follows :—Competent 
speakers including the energetic chief clerk of the Department of Agriculture Mr, 
Hugh McKellar went to districts where farmers’ meetings had been advertised, all 
of which were well attended by farmers who were invited to bring specimens of the 
weeds troubling them, and other weeds likely to be introduced were taken there, 
The actual weeds were shown to the farmers, their characters explained and the 
methods of eradication made plain, The North-west Territories last season adopted 
the same plan. The government previously published and distributed a bulletin on 
noxious weeds in which all the different weeds of the district were described. The 
farmers were invited to attend meetings and a series of twenty meetings were held 
last Summer; although the meetings were held in July, when the farmers have a 
good deal to do, the interest was so keen that all of the meetings were crowded, The 
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Hon. Mr. Bulyea, the Provincial Minister of Agriculture went himself to the meet- 
ings and they were very successful. The British Columbia Government has also held 
two series of meetings during the two past summers all of which were attended by 
the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Mr. J. R. Anderson, so that the subject of weeds 
in the West at any rate, is receiving a great deal of attention, with beneficial results. 
As a consequence weeds are not by any means as prevalent as they were four or five 
years ago, The lands had become very badiy infested and farmers saw that it was 
necessary to do something toclearthe land. Thenature of the different weeds seem 
now to be understood and farmers are adopting methods to secure their extermination. 
Never in the history of the country was there such a clean crop of wheat as last season 
in Manitoba. Generally there is some other influence that militates against the crop, 
and this year the Hessian Fly, our old enemy in Ontario, appeared in Manitoba and 
injured the crop to a rather serious extent. The freedom from weeds this year was Lo 
doubt largely due to the character of the season. The late spring held back the 
seeding but the seeds of the weeds were in the land, and these being of hardy, well 
established plants germinated and then when the seeding was done the cultivation 
of the land destroyed a lot of weeds. In addition, the method I spoke of last week, 
of harrowing and cultivating with weeders has become go generally adopted in the 
west'that the value of this very wise and useful opcration is recognized by the best 
farmers and although there are some who do not adopt it, nany others do, and most 
see the benefit of it. At the Agricultureal shows and the Summer fairs at Brandon 
and other places there are always a great many inquiries as to the best implements to 
use and thesale of light harrows and weeders has been very large indeed in Manitoba in 
the the last few yevrs. All this points to the same moral ,—the difficulty of controlling 
all weeds is made less by understanding the nature of the different kinds we are 
fighting against. If we understand them the fight is very much more satis- 
factory because when you get good results you know the reason, and can employ 
the same method again or tell others of it. 


OX-EYE DAISY. 
By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. In regard to the Ox-eye Daisy, you said where land can be ploughed the 
better way is to plough it, but there might be other places where it could not be 
ploughed. Is there any other mode of eradicating it in such places ? 

A. I am afraid not for the Ox-eye Daisy. With few exceptions, the application of 
chemicale is not practicable. This weed has a strong aromatic flavour, and sheep 
which are the best weeders we have for some plants, do not seem to like this one 
very much, and | am afraid there is no other mode except rooting it out. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. I know of one case where a field was completely covered with Ox-eye Daisies, 
it was close to my own farm. The owner sent a man in to mow it at a certain time 
of the year and there was not a vestige of it next spring. For some reason or other it 
disappeared. Ido not know whether it was because it was done at a particular 
time. : 

A. It is a perennial, so the cutting would not affect it, but I cannot explain the 
disappearence. The bestremedy where you can plough the land is to seed down with 
clover and timothy, because the daisy flowers just about the same time as you cut 
your first crop of hay, so no seeds are furmed, and the second crop you cut again just 
before it seeds; then in ploughing under your clover you destroy the plants 
which oniy root near the surface and have no running root-stocks. 

Q. This was under my notice every day in Summer, and I cannot understand it. 

A. The only thing that suggests itself to me is winter killing. 
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Q. There was very little snow and a very severe winter, and the Fall wheat was 
killed last year in our locality, which may have affected this Ox-eye Daisy. 
: A. That is the only thing I can suggest, because it is a perennial plant, which 
usnally lives many years. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Close cropping with sheep is the best thing ? 

A. It is, for most weeds. 

Q. I have seen farms cleaned in that way. 

A. Sheep will keep down many weeds, but I doubt if they will this one. 


By Mr, McNeill : 


Q. Is there any season when you can cut undergrowth when it is less likely to 
grow than at another season ? 

A. No; [donot thinkso.  . 

Q. [had at my own place two cases of the undergrowth being cut on two 
occasions ; some of this undergrowth which was cut I did not wish to have cut at 
all, and I thought it would grow up again, but on neither occasion did it grow, 
although it generally grows very freely ? 


THE CANADA THISTLE, 


A. The question of cutting at a certain season has been very mucn spuxen Of in 
regard to the Canada Thistle, and the statement is often made that Canada Thistles, 
cut at a certain season, will rot or bleed to death. I have cut thistles at different 
seasons and find itis not a fact. The reason is, that, if a plant is living on something 
else laid up for it, it will feed on that all the time it lasts. ‘The life history of the 
Canada Thistle is well known, It makes asmall growth the first year; the stem 
dies down in the winter right to the ground, but is not killed by the winter. It is 
merely the stems; the underground stems are very much alive. Next season these 
underground stems or root-stocks throw up many flowering stems, which live at the 
expense of the food laid up in the underground stems. At any time you cut the 
plant that season, you will only cut away so much of the growth which has 
been living on the supply of food in the root-stocks. If the plants were cut 
two or three times during the season, it would have much more effect than 
one cutting. As to bleeding to death, there is absolutely nothing in it. The 
stem wili never rot until it is dead. If you can cut it down right to the 
surface of the ground it will only make the plant throw up one or two more 
stems from the root. No water is going to get into that stump and rot the root; 
besides, if you cut late in the month of June, the time usually advised, there is 
generally at that time very little rain. The only reason for cutting it in June is, 
that that is the time of the year when the thistle has drawn off the largest amount 
of the prepared food laid up last year, and it has not yet had time to ripen any 
seeds, but the plant is not killed, and if you leave it alone then and do not cut down 
further growth produced later, it is quite possible to do more harm than good, The 
cutting simply prunes it and if it is a strong plant with plenty of roots it will 
simply throw up more shoots than the one you havecut off. There may be four or five 
stems for each one you cut down, and these will produce enough ieaf growth in a 
short time to go on with their business of feeding to lay up food in the root-stalks to. 
supply ample nourishment for the flowering stems of the following season. 
This is one of the general principles of piant life which we must remember in fighting 
perennial weeds. If perennial plants root near the surface of the ground, these roots 
should be turned over and exposed to the air and sun, which will destroy them. If 
they are deep rooted, we can only destroy them by cutting them off at the top and 
destroying the leaves that feed on the air, and follow this up by keeping on cutting 
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them down, thus preventing the leaves from laying up a store of nourishment in the 
roots. j 

As to the best time for ploughing, there are two ideas which we must bear in 
mind, A plant which produces its flowering stems at the expense of material laid 
up the previous year is at its weakest stage when it has produced flowers but has 
not had time to lay up another provision of nourishment, The whole object of the 
active growth of a plant is to produce seeds; it keeps on feeding and laying up 
nourishment, and directly it has grown to its full growth, its flowers expand and 
then its business is to ripen these seeds and the food for this is taken out of its own 
stem ; after this the plant keeps on feeding with its leaves, but the distribution of this 
prepared food is in the opposite direction, viz., down the stems to the root-stocks for 
the use of the next year’s growth. In fighting against deep-rooted perennial weeds 
such asthe Canada Thistle, the plants should be ploughed down either when they are 
in their weakest condition or later on in the year when from the heat or lack of 
moisture they have little chance to recover, so that it is a question either of fight- 
ing the plant in its weakest condition or when the climatic conditions are strongest 
against its recovery. In other words, plough when the plantis weak or when the 
climate is so hot and dry that the plant has no chance to recover. With some plants 
turning them down deeply at the time of most active growth gives good results, the 
succulent new growth decaying quickly for lack of air. In the case of Indian hay, 
which is a very troublesome weed, the two methods which have given the best 
results are to plough directly before the seeds are ripe, this is in May, because the 
flowers are produced very early indeed,and towards the end of May the seeds are ripe, 
or wait until the hot dry summer and then plough it deeply, so that it will dry out and 
have nochance to recover. It is always agood plan after ploughing down these deep, 
rooted perennials, if your rotation will allow of it, to sow the land with some thick 
growing crop which will smother out any late growth which may be produced. Of 
course in the Hast root crops which require frequent cultivation will answer, as all 
the shoots that come up are cut off by the cultivator, and after that the growth of 
later shoots is prevented by being crowded down by the foliage of the root crops. 
In the West, where they do not use sucha large amount of roots as we do in the Hast, 
because they have not enough stock to eat them, these weeds can only be kept down 
by summer fallowing for the double purpose of holding in soil moisture and cleaning 
the land of weeds. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. In summer-fallowing you do not mean to say deep ploughing is done? 

A. Yes; the ploughing is done tolerably deep and the plough is followed imme- 
diately with the harrows so as to dry up the surface and prevent the moisture from 
evaporating. After the ploughing which should be done in June, the surface is 
harrowed two or three times to prevent any wecds from ripening seeds. 

Q. Keep them down during the months of June, July and August? 

A. Undoubtedly, keeping down and destroying all seedlings which may appear 
and all growth from perennials, so that they never get a chance to recover. | 

Q. Keeping them from getting food from the sun and air, 

AN TY ex: 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. When would you do the cultivating with the weeder, before the leaves are 
completely formed ? 

A. When the wheat blades are about one or two inches high. 

Q. And when should thistles be mowed ? 

A. Just before the full growth, as soon as the flowers open, when they have 
drawn out the largest amount of food from the stems and have not put anything 
back from the leaves. 
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STINK WEED—TIIE USE OF WEEDING HARROWS. 


By Mr. Richardson : 


Q. Have you the Stink Weed in Ontario ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. To a very large extent? : 

A. No; not to a very large extent, but it is found occasionally all over the 
country. I[t was introduced from Kurope many years ago, and when I say we have 
it, while it is not abundant, there are probably few places where you could not find 
it by looking for it. 

Q. It is becoming a most prolific weed in Manitoba? 

A. It has so become, [ am afraid. Those people who have used the weeders or 
light harrows have met with great success at Hmerson. Have you been down there 
lately ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. You will remember, then, how both sides of the valley were overgrown with 
it; it was just like a green sward. I have seen several clean crops near Hmerson 
where weeders and harrows were used in spring. 

Q. Did they give up summer fallowing ? 

A. No; they operate the weeders after the grain is well up in thegpring. Mr, 
Fraser, one of the best farmers there, has harrowed a great deal during the last two 
years. Directly the grain is up, when the weeds are less than an inch high, they 
run the weeders or light harrows over them and destroy myriads without injuring 
the wheat. Mr. Young could tell us something about the success of this practice. 

Senator Youne.— Yes, that is right. 

- Mr, FLEtcHER.—The weeder is a comparatively new implement, somewhat of the 
same appearance as a hay rake, only with three sets of slender teeth which, instead 
of hooking forward, slope backwards. When drawn over fields of growing grain 


these stir up most thoroughly about an inch of the surface of the soil, pulverizing it 


and leaving it loose, so that you get the advantage of cultivation among the 
growing crops. They do not tear up the growing grain to any injurious extent, and 
they cultivate the whole of the weeds, so that on the land that is treated by the 
weeder you will see in a week a great difference in the crop. Asan illustration of 
the advantage of the use of the weeders, Mr. Nicholl, a progressive farmer of Bran- 
don, reuped thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, while his neighbour had only fifteen 


bushels on exactlv the same kind of land. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What is the best way to treat mustard ? 

A. With a weeder. The weeder keeps down the mustard. Therefore, I say it 
is‘far better farming than adopting any method of spraying sulphate of copper or 
other chemicals over the crop, which, although they will kill the mustard, are 
expensive and tedious. You can go over thirty or forty acres per day with a 
weeder. 

By Mr. Featherston : 
Q. The weeders are very wide, are they ? 
A. They hitch two loosely together, and use two teams of horses. I have tried 


to get some implement maker to make a sulky weeder, with wheels and acrank to 
raise the teeth to clear it like a hay rake. 


CROP VALUE ENHANCED BY WEEDING, 


Q. Massey’s have a sulky weeder now ? 
A, They had not last year, they were one of the very firms I wrote to and 
asked them if ‘hey could produce one. I believe the salvation of the West is really 
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to be found in this weeder question alone; I have seen such remarkable results from 
harrowing and weeding. The advantage i is not only in the increase of grain reaped, 
but also in the absence of weed seeds from the grain. It isa business matter. A man 
who is buying wheat looks at the sample. He sees it is a good sample, but if he finds 
the seed of weeds in it he says ‘It is pretty weedy isn’t it?’ As a matter of business 
he tries to buy at the lowest figure and will take advantage of any excuse to reduce 
the price he offers. The farmer will get better prices with less trouble in handling 
it when his wheat is free from weed seeds, and the whole country will derive a 
benefit. The use of weeders is, I believe, better farming than spraying and of 
greater value to the crop than any other method suggested as a substitute, I 
spoke at some length on this subject last week, so I_ will-not ele the committee 
longer now. 


By Mr. Featherston 


Q. I have tried the harrow and found that it never hurt the crop; a big heavy 
diamond harrow ? 

A. Yes, An argument in favour of harrowing is the well recognised benefit 
that operation is to a cropof Indian corn. Is there a man in the country, to-day, who 
does not harrow his corn after it isup? Some years ago, if any man had harrowed 
his corn people would have said he was crazy, but to- day they would be more apt to 
say it of the man who did not harrow his corn. 


By Mr. Richardson ; 


Q. Of course the harrow won’t do in rocky land ? | 

A. No; the method is particularly applicable in the West, where the land is 
light and free from stones; but in some of tbat wild rose country I referred to, 
they have had good effects from using the weeder, notwithstanding the bother given 
by the woody roots of the roses. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. You cannot harrow any land in crop that has rolling stones on ae 
A. Certainly not. 


RIB GRASS. 
By Mr. Erb: 


Q. I would like to ask if anything could be done for the Rib Grass in pastures ; 
that is, permanent pastures that you don’t want to plough up? 

ie Yes, I understand. I don’t think there is anything you can do, Of course 
sheep like the plant. It is a perennial plant which roots close to the surface, and if 
ploughed down and the land reseeded, it would be clean for some time. That is the 
only treatment I can suggest. The seed of this plant is generally introduced in 
clover seed, and I am afraid it is spreading in the country through that means. 
You find the seed quoted for sale in many of the English and French catalogues, 
where it is advertised as a crop for sheep, and these animals certainly like it; it is a 
troublesome weed, however, where clover is grown for seed. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Is it not a fact that the seed of the Ox-eye Daisy wiitl lie in the land fora 
number ot years and not germinate ? 
A. Ido not know that about the Ox-eye Daisy, but I know it is true in regard 
to mustard, 
Q. I know if you have a field with Ox-eye Daisy in it, and cultivate it even 
with corn, and then seed it down, you will have Ox-eye Daisy again, I know asa 
fact that where the seed of the Ox- -eye Daisy had got into a field and it was planted 
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with corn, that the corn kept perfectly clean and then another crop was seeded 
down and the Ox-eye Daisy appeared, much to my surprise, in the field. 

A. The seeds do probably remain in the land for some years, but the method 
of cleaning land by sowing with clover and timothy is very good, and farmers have 
told me that it has given good results. 

Q. And then the sod broken up after the crop is cut ? 

A. Yes. 


LEGISLATION ON WEED CLEANING, 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Do you think that the present legislation on weeds is strict enough ? 

A. Well, I think so; but it is not often enforced. When we find the present 
legislation is enforced, we can talk about new legislation, I am told by weed 
Inspectors that it is very unpleasant work fora weed inspector to have to goround to 
some farmer neighbour and tell him that certain weeds need to be cleaned off his 
land. This farmer says, as a rule, ‘Yes, I intend to get them out, but we have been 
very busy.’ Then the inspector goes back in a week or so and finds the work not 
done, but the farmer says he has been very much rushed and he is going to get the 
weeds out next week. So long as a man says he is going to attend to it, what is 
the weed Inspector to do? . 

Q. They have an Inspector in Manitoba ? 

A. Yes, but there the conditions are different; practically the crop of the whole 
country is wheat and farmers seemed to realize that the eradication of weeds was an 
important matter which all must attend to; and then another thing is, summer- 
fallowing is regularly practised by the best farmers; besides this there are fewer 


fences and fewer public roads—from which weeds spread—so that it is not quite so 


difficult to keep weeds under. Again in the North-west Territories they have a very 
strict law an it is well observed, for public opinion makes it even easier to do so 
there than in Manitoba. 

The Cuarrman.—We have a very strict law in Ontario against the Canada 
Thistle that has been on the statute book twenty years, and where has it been carried 
out? 

A. In very few places, I fear. 


Having read over the transcript of my evidence of March 1 and March 7, | find 
the same to be correct. 


JAMES FLETCHER, 


Entomologist and Botanist to the 
Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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NOL GULTONE, CEREALS AND FRUITS 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
Housz or Commons, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1900. - 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
morning at 10.30, Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 

By request of the Committee, Professor Wm. Saunders, Director of the Dominion 
experimental farms, was present and gave the following evidence :— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—lIt affords me very much gratification to have 
the opportunity of again coming before you and reporting on some of the work which 
has been carried on during the past season at the experimental farms. 


BENEFITS OF THE PLOUGHING UNDER OF GREEN CLOVER. 


Last year I submitted to you the results of some of the tests made with the 
ploughing under of clover, showing the beneficial effect to the subsequent crop by 
the ploughing under of green clover. In 1897 eight plots of one-tenth of an acre 
each were laid out at the Central Farm, four of which were sown with grain and 
seeded with clover in the proportion of ten pounds per acre, and the other four were 
sown with grain without clover. After these plots were harvested, the clover grew 
very vigorously, and by the end of October on those four plots which had been 
sown with clover, there was a heavy growth of clover to plow under. The other 
plots on which no clover was sown were treated similarly to those on which clover 
was used. The cultivation, soil and treatment were the same. The duplicate plots 


_ in each case were sown with the same kind of grain, so that the test was in every 


way afaironr. In 1898 the whole of these plots were sown with one variety of 
grain, Banner oats. 


INCREASE IN GRAIN AND STRAW, 


I reported to you last year that the results of that sowing were such as to 
demonstrate in a very clear and marked way the great benefit of the ploughing under 
of clover, there was a great difference in the height of the grain and in its vigour of 
growth. One could see exactly the area that had boen covered with clover by the 
stronger growth on these plots, and this unusual vigour was manifested right up to 
the time of harvest, when it was found that the average product of the plots so 
treated was eleven bushels and one pound per acre more than the average of those 
plots where no clover had been sown. This was an increase of 28 per cent in the 
grain, There was also an increase of 78 per cent in the weight of the straw. 
Experiments were conducted this year to try and find out whether the effects of the 
clover would last longer than one year. These plots were all ploughed towards the 
end of the season and after thorough cultivation in the spring, they were sown with 
Mensury barley. During the summer, when the crop was growing, it was atill quite 
easy to discover the lines that had been occupied by the plots where clover had been 
growing, in the greater vigour of the barley, although it was not so manifest as it was 
in the first year when the oats were growing, The result was that while the increase 
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in the grain in the oat plots had been 28 per cent, the increase in the barley in the 
second year was 29 per cent, and the gain in the straw was 35 percent, This shows 
that the effect of the clover was very beneficial at least up to the end of the second year, 
and as far as its effect upon the grain was concerned it was fully equal to that of the 
first year, The straw, however, did not increase to the same extent. In the first 
year the yield of the four plots which had been sown with clover, gave in straw 78 
per cent more than the four plots that had no clover, whereas this past year the 
increase of straw in the case of barley was only 35 per cent. The point I wish to 
emphasize is, that the effect of clover upon the grain the second year hasbeen equal 
to what it was the first year. As the presence of a good supply of nitrogen in the 
soil tends to an increase in straw, we would expect this part of the crop would be 
relatively less the second year, but it was a surprise to find that the effect of the 
clover was so well maintained the second year in regard to the production of grain. 


COMPARATIVE TRIALS OF GREEN MANURES. 


Another set of experiments was tried during the season with clover. In a field 
of four acres of oats, there were two acres which had barley the previous year sown 
with clover, 10 pounds of seed per acre, and the clover had been ploughed under. 
There was half an acre after pasture grasses where clover had not been used, and 
‘another half acre after pasture grasses with clover, and one acre after a crop of 
Brome grass. These were ploughed under and the field was sown last spring with 
one variety of oats which were sown on thesame day. The results were as follows: 
The acre after Brome grass gave 33 bushels and 8 pounds; the half acreafter pasture 
grass without clover gave 36 bushels 16 pounds; the half acre after pasture grass 
with clover gave 46 bushels 4 pounds, and the two acres after barley with clover 
ploughed under gave 43 bushels 25 pounds. These results show that where clover 
was ploughed under, either after barley or when grown with pasture grass, the 
difference averaged ‘10 bushels of oats per acre in favour of the land that had been 
treated with clover, on the whole area of four acres. 


GREEN CLOVER AS A MANURE FOR POTATOES, 


In another field where potatoes had been planted and a portion of the space 
occupied by them had been sown with clover, and another portion alongside had 
not been sown with clover, the increased vigour of growth of the vines after clover 
of which there were six rows was quite remarkable, when compared with the six 
rows alongside which had been cropped without clover; the plants were much 
larger and healthier and retained their foliage longer. When the crop was dug 
there was found to be a difference of 28 per centin the weight of potatoes in favour of 
the land where the clover had been used. 

I do not think, gentlemen, there is any subject at the present time that is more 
important to the farmers of the Dominion than this one of the ploughing under of 
green clover to influence and increase tho subsequent crops. As we all know, the 
farming community are a little difficult to move in such matters; but when once they 
feel sure of their ground they are quite ready to adopt any practice which will be to 
their advantage; the chief difficulty with all such subjects is to bring them under the 
notice of farmers. I think we cavnot give too much prominence at the present time 
to this important subject, the ploughing under of clover. The cost of sowing clover 
with an acre of grain is 80 little that almost any farmer when once convinced of the 
benefit of the practice will resort to it. 10 lbs, to the acre is the quantity we have 
recommended, and this quantity has been found very satisfactory. Tho cost of the 
clover seed will not probably average more than 80 to 90 cents per acre, and as the 
seeding is done at the same time as the grain it is sown without extra cost. 
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Q. What was the nature of the soil on which you made these experiments ? 

A. The soil of the 8 plots to which I referred is a mixed sandy and clay loam, 
the sand predominating, and the four acres referred to in the other experiment had 
a dark sandy loam without any appreciable amount of clay, 

Q. Have you tried it on clay ? 

A. Yes, we have tried the sowing of clover with grain on clay soil and it works 
very well. We had some 10 acres last year ploughed under of such land. 

Q. The trouble is to get a good growth the first year in a clay soil ? 

A. We have not found any difficulty on the Experimental Farm, but none of 
our land would be regarded as very heavy clay. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


. When was this clovor ploughed under? about what time of the year? 
. About the middle of October. 

. The year it was seeded down ? 

. Yes, the same year. 

. In both cases ? 

. Yes, in all cases. 


rOPOPoO 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Was it pastured ? 

A. No, sir. It was not convenient to pasture this land, but we invariably 
recommend farmers to pasture such clover crops in the autumn if they can, because 
it is more profitable to do so. ) 

Q. The pasture would pay for the seed? 

A. Lhave met witha number of farmers during the past season who have 
adopted this plan and they have found the results to be very satisfactory. In my 
recent visit to Nova Scotia I met several farmers who have adopted this practice, 
and they are so thoroughly convinced of its value that they are going into it ona 
large scale. 


PLOUGHING UNDER OF OTHER GREEN CROPS. 
By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Have you made any experiments with the ploughing under of such crops as 
rye? 
A. Yes, but we have made no comparative tests of it alongside of clover. I may 


_ say that all green crops ploughed under, improve the land for crop the year follow- 


ing, but rye does not improve it in so marked a way as clover does, 

Q. I noticed a farmer ploughed rye 5 or 6 feet high into his orchard, and I 
observed that his orchard is improving all the time ? 

A. All green crops used for this purpose are of value when ploughed under, as 
they convert during their growth more or lezs food existing in the soil in unavail- 


_ able forms into available plant food, and this is stored up in their substance and 
gives a large amount of food which can be easily appropriated by the next crop, 
_ which will add very much to its vigour and productiveness. 


By Mr, Cargill ; 


Q. Did you succeed in getting a zood crop of clover here ? 
A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q, You have sown clover with oats as well as barley and wheat. 
A. Yes, with oats, barley and wheat. 
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By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. How much grain do you sow to the acre? 

A. Usually 2 bushels of oats or barley and 14 bushels of wheat; sometimes, when 
the oats are short and thick, 1? bushels is sufficient. We find that clover does very 
well with either barley, oats or wheat, Of course the oats if their growth is very 
strong are more likely to smother some of the clover plants, but we have not found 
any practical difficulty in this respect on the Central Farm. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. How much clover did you say you used to the acre? 
A. 10 Ibs. of red clover, 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. You have never had a dry season here in Ottawa as we have in the west? 
A, No, we seldom suffer from very dry weather. 


By Senator Perley : 


Q. How would white clover do? 

A. The white clover would not give as good results; the growth is not so heavy 
and I think the seed is quite as expensive as the red. I believe the red clover 
would be much the more economical of the two. In previous experiments which 
we have tried with clover we have found that the roots penetrate very deep; within 
a year from the date of sowing we have found roots more than 4 feet below the 
surface. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Will it not root deeper if it is not pastured ? 

A. It is quite probable that the roots would strike deeper into the soil if the 
clover was allowed to reach its maximum growth without disturbance. 

I would next call the attention of the committee to some of the results we have 
had during the past year with the use of special fertilizers on crops. 

Q. Do the deep roots of the clover add to its value? 

A. The clover roots which go down very deep into the soil, bring up from 
those depths quantities of plant food such as phosphoric acid and potash which are 
stored in the upper portions of the plants and when ploughed under are left within 
reach of such shallow-rooted crops as barley or wheat, so that clover may be 
regarded as an enricher of the soil in these elements also, since it brings them up 
from depths which other crops cannot reach. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. I have no reason to think but that clover will enrich the soil, but don’t you 
think that if followed for a number of years the farmer’s land will become more 
dirty with weeds? 

A. No, I think not. We have tound that after the grain harvest is over SiH 
growth of the clover is made 80 quickly that it smothers out a large part of the 
weeds that would otherwise grow, and we have found a smaller proportion of weeds 
in the clover plots than we have found in the soil where the land is sown with grain © 
without clover. 4 

There is another point to which I had not referred and which is a very — 
important one, and that is the value of the clover as a catch crop during the latter — 
part of the season, when it takes up all the fertilizing material that comes down in 
the rains a large part of which would otherwise be lost in the drainage waters. 

Q. In our soil as arule clover does not make such a heavy growth as to 
smother out the weeds, and if there are weeds such as the ragweed for instance, 
it would be likely to go to seed ? 
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_ A. In such case the farmer should cut such strong growing weeds and thus 
prevent them going to seed. Iam not urging clover as a remedy for weeds. The 
question was asked if the land so treated would not get covered with weeds, and in 
our experience we have found such land to be less weedy than it would have been 
if allowed to stand without a crop after the grain harvest in the autumn. The 
average growth of clover with us has been from ten to twelve inches, and it usually 
grows strong enough to smother out most other weeds. It would not probably affect 
the ragweed materially, as that is so strongly rooted as to flourish under difficulties. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. The idea of Mr. Erb, I think, is that if it was not seeded down you would 
cultivate the land after the harvest, and that would keep down the weeds. 

A. In all these cases we must leave the intelligent farmer to use his best judg- 
ment. It would be better, if it was necessary to kill the weeds first, to defer the 
seeding of clover until the following year and cultivate the ground in the meantime 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. Did you ever try sowing clover on land you intended to sow turnips in and 


allow it to remain until the following spring, and then plough it under as manure? 


A. We have not tried that yet, but experiments have been planned along that 


_ line for next year. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH BARN-YARD MANURE, ROTTED AND FRESH. 


Last year I mentioned to the committee that we had carried on experiments 


with barn-yard manure, rotted and fresh, applying it to crops every year for ten and 


eleven years. It has been thought wise to change that experiment and endeavour 
now to get some information as to how long the effects of these ten applications of 
manure will last in the soil, and that is the point I wish to refer to next. The plots 
which have received the ten or eleven applications of barn-yard manure were left 
last year without manure ; otherwise, they have been treated the same as the other 
plots. The wheat plots on which rotted manure has been used averaged for the 
eleven years 20 bushels and 56 pounds, while those to which fresh manure has been 
applied have given 20 bushels 52 pounds per acre. That does not, however, include 


the results of last year. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You are now comparing the rotted manure with the fresh? 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What were the quantities used ? 
A. Twelve tons to the acre. 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. How do you measure that? 
A. We weighed it. The plots are one-tenth part of an acre, and we weighed 
and applied 2,400 pounds, which is the one-tenth part of 12 tons. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Twelve tons each year? 
A. Yes, for eleven years. In 1899 the manure was discontinued, and the cro 
was 23 bushels 40 pounds from rotted manure and 27 bushels 40 pounds from fres 


‘manure. 
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By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Was that fresh manure applied to the same plot each year? 
A. The results I am giving you now are those of the first year after the manure 
has been discontinued. 


By Mr, Cargill: 


Q. That is with the same crops? 

A. Yes, the same crops; so that while during the eleven years which rotted 
manure has been applied to one plot it has averaged 20 bushels 56 pounds; the same 
land this year without any additional manure gave 23 bushels 40 pounds, and the 
plot which had been treated for the same period with fresh manure gave an average 
of 20 bushels 52 pounds per acre, while this year, after the manure had been dis- 
continued, the yield has been 27 bushels 40 pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. They were about equal up to last year. I mean the plots that were treated 
with fresh and rotted manure ? 

A. Yes, there was only four pounds per acre difference in favour of the rotted 
manure up to last year. ) 

Q. And this year the crop is altogether in favour of the fresh manure ? 

A. Yes, to the extent of four bushels per acre, 


LOSS IN WEIGHT.BY ROTTING MANURE, 


By Mr. Lang : 


. Was the manure weighed after rotting ? 

. Yes. 

. Tnere would be a great deal more bulk of rotted than fresh ? 

. | think the same bulk of rotted would be the heavier, 

. It would be the bulkier? 

. I should expect it would pack closer. I have brought before the committee 
several times the subject of the loss in weight there is in rotting manure. You take 
2,000 pounds of manure and rot it, and in less than three months you will have less 
than 1,000 pounds in weight. The point I have been trying to gain information on 
during these eleven or twelve years has been, what would be the relative value of 
equal weights of rotted and fresh manure when applied to the more important farm 
crops. That is the practical point in all these investigations, and to my mind it is 
a very important one, 


rOPOPrO 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You really lost one-half in the weight of the manure by rotting ? 
A. Yes, fully that. 


By Mr, Hurley : 


Q. That depends upon whether there is a great deal of straw there ? 

A. With the usual proportion of straw it loses fully one-half. There was an 
increase last year in the grain in nearly all the wheat plots and an increase also in the 
straw. While the straw from the rotted manure plot has given 3,544 pounds per 
acre as the average for the eleven years, last year it gave 3,860 pounds, and the 
straw from the fresh manure, which had given an average of 3,598 pounds during 
the previous eleven years, gave last year 4,550 pounds, the increase in the straw 
being larger where the fresh manure was used. That is a point in the experiments 
which has not been mentioned before, 
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By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. That is a good point too. 


By Mr, Erb: 


Q. In applying the rotted and fresh manure, you used the same quantities by 
weight in each case ? : 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Still, your experience has been that a certain quantity of fresh manure when 
rotted will lose haif its weight ? 

A. That is correct. I wish to explain here that in rotting the manure for these 
experiments, the plan adopted has been that whichis commonly followed by farmers, 
namely, composting it in the barnyard without any cover. We have found by care- 
ful chemical treatment—the Chemist at the Experimental Farm has reported on 
this—that you can rot the manure in absolutely tight vessels and with other proper 
conditions 4s to cover and moisture, without wasting any very large part of the 
fertilizing constituents. But these conditions are not practicable for the ordinary 
farmer, and it is better to present such results as are had from following the usual 
farm practice. 


By Mr. Featherston: : 


Q. But you found the same difference in weights when the manure was rotted 
in that way ? 

A. Yes, and there is a loss of valuable constituents, but not nearly as much 
as there is when the manure is exposed and rotted on the ground in the ordinary 


way. 
By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Have you ever conducted experiments taking a certain weight of green 
manure and then taking the equivalent of that manure in the rotted form and see 
the difference ? 

A. We have not tried the experiment in that way. Ido not think it would 
appear more conclusive than trying it the other way, that is taking equal weights 
of rotted and fresh manure as we have done in the experiments reported on. 

Q. But I think you would show what a farmer would lose by allowing his 
manure to rot? 

A. It seems to me that is shown as clearly the other way. 

Q. The statement is made alongside of it that in rotting the manure it loses 
about one-half in weight? 

A. Yes, that has usually been done. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. What is the reason of that decrease, the elimination of water ? 
A. A large part of the decrease in weight is due to loss of water, There is also 
a loss of the fertilizing constituents which can be determined by chemical analysis, 
and besides this there is a considerable loss in organic matter through the decom- 
position of the fibre, straw, and other solid materials in the manure, and during this 
decom, osition carbonic acid gas is given off. 
Q. There would not be very much weight in the carbonic acid gas? 
A. Yes, this is a heavy gas, a compound of carbon and oxygen. 
Q. Would that make the difference ? 
| A. I think so. That process of decomposition, as far as it goes, is much the 
same in character as combustion, only less complete. 
Q. Have you as much water in the rotted manure as in the green? 
. Usually about the same proportion. 
1—44 
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Q. It is really a very difficult thing to see how 100 pounds of green manure 
will lose 50 pounds by rotting. 

A. The fermentation is a wasteful process. 

Q. What does the weight that is lost consist of? 

A. Chiefly water and carbonic acid gas. 

Q. That will be one of the plant foods? : 

A. While this is not a plant food in the ordinary sense, it is absorbed by plants 
and converted into woody tissue. Plants take this in through the leaves. 

Q. You regard 50 pounds of rotten manure as equivalent to 100 pounds of green 
manure? 

A. No, it is not more than equal in crop producing power to 50 pounds of fresh 
manure. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. When fresh manure is put into the soil there is a fermentation goes on which 
liberates part of the fertilizing elements in that soil on account of that fermentation. 
This does uot take place with the rotted manure. 

A. I think that is almost certain. We know that the liberation of plant food is 
brought about largely by minute organisms which live in the soil and they propagate 
freely in fermenting manure, and I have no doubt that the fermentation which does 
take place when fresh manure is turned under is the chief reason why crops can be 
obtained from a given weight of fresh manure equal to those from the same weight 
of rotted manure. Further, in the process of rotting the elements of fertility that are 
in the liquid parts of the manure are largely lost, and these are more valuable pound 
for pound than the solids, hence the sooner you get the fresh manure into the ground 
the better. for the soil absorbs everything as the fermentation goes on. 

The CHarnMAN—Are there any other questions to be asked Prof. Saunders ? 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS. 


Prof, SAunDERS—I have a little more to bring before you in connection with 
this question of fertilizers. Last year | expressed the opinion that the artificial 
fertilizers used in connection with these fertilizer plots were not given a fair chance, 
for the reason that the humus in the soil was largely exhausted, and the announce- 
ment was made that it was proposed to sow clover in 1899 on ail these plots and 
plow that in, mainly with a view to add humus to the soil and thus increasing its 
power of retaining moisture, ln carrying this out there would also be the addition 
of the fertilizing materials collected by the clover crop, but as clover was to be 
sown on all the plots all would have an equal advantage. Clover was sown on all 
these plots. It took very well on most of the plots, except those which had received 
no fertilizers. There the clover was deficient in height, being only from four to six 
inches, while in the other plots it varied from ten to twelve or fourteen inches high. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. That was ploughed in the fall ? 

A. Yes, about the middle of October; and that land is now waiting treatment 
in the spring, when it will be cut up with a disc harrow and harrowed with 
smoothing harrow before sowing. We find the same difficulty as to ‘lack of humus 
in the root crops and corn crops as we have found with the grain, and, as there is no 
practicable way of adding humus to these plots so as to have them comparable with 
what we are doing on the grain except by sowing clover, it has been decided to sow 
clover on these plots this year and let that clover go over until about the 23rd of 
May, by which time there will be a large increase of growth, when the clover crop 
will be still more valuable. For this reason the crops of corn and roots for 1900: 
will be discontinued on these plots. 
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Q. Is clover which has been killed out in the winter as valuable the next spring 
as when it is plowed in green in the fall ? 

A. I don’t think it is, although it does not seem possible there can be any very 
great loss of fertilizing material from freezing. We have had clover crops injured 
in that way and have cut out square blocks four feet each way and about nine inches 
deep, and have examined every particle of that soil very carefully, taking out all 
the roots and tops, and we have found a considerable loss in the weight of the roots 
as well as of the tops where the killing out occurred; this led me to think that 
in all probability before we could plow in the spring there had been decay of the 
roots and a loss of the valuable fertilizing elements they contain through leaching 
in the soil, and 1 do not think the crop injured in that way would be equal in 
fertilizing power to a crop plowed in uninjured, 

I have only given you the results we have had with wheat on the manured 
plots for the past year. I will now give you those had from the barley. 

The average for the ten years in barley where the rotted manure has been used 
was thirty-four bushels, thirty-four and seven-tenth pounds to the acre. Last year 
when the manure was discontinued this plot gave thirty-four bushels, forty-three 
pounds, practically the same as the average for the past. 

On plot two the fresh manure has given thirty-five bushels, twenty-one and one- 
tenth pounds as an average for the ten years. Last year this plot yielded thirty- 
tbree bushels, forty-six pounds per acre, which is aslight falling off from the average 
of the past. The weight of the straw also was a little less. 

With regard to the tests with oats, ten years gave an average of forty-eight 
bushels, fourteen pounds from the rotted manure, while last year the yield was fifty- 
five bushels, thirty-three pounds per acre. The fresh manure has given fifty-four 
bushels, seventeen pounds as an average for the ten years, and last year we had 
fifty-five bushels and fifteen pounds, showing a decided increase, although no manure 
was used. There was, however, a decrease in the weight of the straw. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


_ Q. I notice in the comparison between spring wheat and barley the difference 
seems to be in favour of the rotted manure in case of the barley ? 
A. During the past year when no manure was applied, the barley did best after 


‘the rotted manure, 


Q. How is that accounted for? 

A. That is not easy to explain. The difference, however, is not large, it is a 
little less than one bushel per acre. In the case of the oats the difference is also a 
little in favour of the rotted manure, fifteen pounds only to the acre, but the results 
had from the wheat are decidedly in favour of the fresh manure, to the extent of 
four bushels per acre. 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. For ten consecutive years you applied manure to the same ground and took 


_ the average crop of these ten years? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Then you stopped one year, and after you stopped applying it you had a 
larger crop than when applying it? 

A. In the case of the wheat a little larger, but I attribute that to a more 
favourable season, 

Q. But had you a difference in barley? 

A. In that case there was a falling otf from the average of previous years. 

Q Would not that seem to indicate that in the case of wheat you had better not 


manure at all? 


~ 


=- 


‘ 
‘a 


A. That conclusion would be scarcely reasonable, the difference has probably 


_ been brought about by favourable weather for this crop. 
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Q. You are going to continue that ? 

A. Yes, we want to see how long the results of the ten years manuring will 
influence subsequent crops, and we hope to continue these experiments until we gain 
some satisfactory information on this point. 

As the result of this test for the whole period of twelve years in all, we have 
had an average crop from the wheat where rotted manure has been used of 21 
bushels 10 pounds per acre, while with the fresh manure the yield has been 21 
bushels 26 pounds. With barley, covering a period of eleven years, the plot treated 
with rotted manure has given 34 bushels 35 pounds per acre, while fresh manure 
has given 35 bushels 14 pounds. 

With oats covering a period of eleven years with rotted manure, the average 
has been 49 bushels 3 pounds; with fresh manure, 54 bushels and 18 pounds. 

In the case of the wheat in the twelve years’ test, the difference has been 16 
pounds per acre in favour of the fresh manure, 27 pounds in the case of the barley 
in the eleven years’ test, and 5 bushels 15 pounds per acre in the oats in the test for 
eleven years. 

The oat is a strong-rooted plant and penetrates deeper in the soil than the 
barley, and this, perhaps, is the reason for the difference in these two sorts of grain. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you think that experiment in manvring is one that could beneoald be 
followed by farmers? They generally manure their fields only once every five 
ears. 
;; A. Oh, no; we do not expect that farmers could follow us in that line, but in 
order to get information we have to make such experiments very complete, and it 
was thought that, by making an application of manure each year for a number of 
years, we should get very conclusive results, 


By Mr. Erb; 


Q. But it seems to me the experiments conducted in that line are not as con- 
vincing to he general public as if they were conducted along the lines of putting 
so much fresh manure and the equivalent of rotted manure and comparing the 
results. A farmer may have a hundred or two hundred tons of fresh manure, He 
either applies it fresh or rotted. If he allows it to rot, he cannot be expected to 
apply the same number of tons as when fresh. Consequently, he will have to 
manure less heavily to cover the same amount of ground. 

A. There might be some advantage in that plan, but it seems to me quite clear 
if we apply twelve tons of the rotted manure to one field and twelve tons of fresh 
manure to another, and get equal or better results from the fresh material than we 
do from the rotted (and publish from time to time the loss of manure that takes 
place in the rotting process), that it is not difficult to understand, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Experiments have proven that the man who allows his manure to rot loses a 
great deal by doing so ? | 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. How in the case of manure that you could not put on the land without © 
rotting on account of seeds? I know that I could not put on any manure from my ~ 
farm, for I bought a very weedy farm. 

A. Would you not apply your manure to a hoed crop? 

Q. Even with a hoed crop, I would not put it on. 

A. With ordinary weed seeds in the manure, if you apply it for a hoed crop, a 
few weeds more or less does not matter, as the same hoeing kills them all. 


g 
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Q. You take wild oats and wild tares, and if you get them in I am not going to 
say when you will get them out. 

A. I may say that all our results are not expected to be followed strictly by 
any one. Every man must use his own judgment in all such matters, and if he 
knows what results we have had, he will be able to adapt our experience to his 
conditions. 

Q. Take the farms in our country that are leased. Every lease contains a very 
strict clause providing that every bit of manure should be turned and fermented 
before it is put on the land. We could never keep our farms right unless we did so. 

A. I know a good many practical farmers who are putting the manure on fresh, 
and they found it to be to their advantage to do so as far as this is practicable. 

Q. I have no doubt that it is better for the soil and will produce larger crops, 
but the thing is for us to get our farms clean and keep them clean. 


EXHAUSTION OF SOIL BY CROPS. 


By Mr, McGregor : 


Q. With regard to growing of corn, oats, wheat or barley, have you any way of 
telling which is the hardest on the land. 

A. Corn takes more of the fertilizing constituents from the soil than either 
wheat, barley or oats. In the case of corn you take off the land a very large crop. 
Supposing you get twenty tons per acre, cut green for ensilage, if you analyse that 
you will find that the sum total of the plant food contained in it is greater than that 
found in an ordinary crop of grain. 

Q. Does not the corn take more from the elements for its nourishment? 

A. It takes a considerable portion from the air, but it also takes much from the 
soil. There is an idea abroad that the corn is not an exhaustive crop and that it 
draws its nourishment chiefly from the air with the aid of sunshine, But this is not 


entirely correct. 


By Mr. Featherston - 


Q. It is all moonshine. 
A. Yes, largely so. 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. How does the corn crop compare with the turnip in exhausting the soil ? 

A. I cannot give you from memory the exact proportion of the elements of 
fertility taken from the land by these two crops, but I shall be glad to give you these 
particulars another time. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Do you not think the potato one of the least exhaustive of crops. 
A. I think it is. If you will permit me to defer answering these questions until 


to-morrow I will give you the exact figures, 


IMPORTANCE OF ADOPTING BEST METHODS OF SAVING AND USING MANURE. 


I was going on to say that it is estimated that the manuro in solids and 
liquids produced by farm animals in Canada is about 100,000,000 tons per annum, 
and each ton of this valuable fertilizer if properly saved may be safely placed at $1, 
which gives us a total value of 100 million dollars. If all this manure was carefully 
handled, preserving the liquids with the solids in tight troughs behind the animals, 
using sufficient straw as an absorbant and distributed over the land in a fresh con- 
_ dition, the saving effected would be very large as the value of this manure in bringing 
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increased crops would probably be nearly double what it now is. This is a very 
large item in the economy of farm management in Canada which should be carefully 
considered by every practical farmer. It is a subject which is attracting at the 
present time the attention of the leading agriculturists in many parts of the United 
States as well as in this country. Last August I had the honour of bringing this 
- subject prominently before the Society for the Promotion of Scientific Agriculture 
which met in Columbus, Ohio, at the meeting of the A.A.A.S. The results obtained 
from the experiments conducted at the Central Farm were presented on that occasion 
in a paper dealing with all the more important facts. A large number of the leading 
agriculturists of the United States were present. The number which took part in 
the subsequent discussion on this subject showed the keen interest awakened in the 
question, 

During the past two weeks an animated discussion has been conducted by 
prominent writers in the New York Yribune and the Commercial Gazette of Cincin- 
natti; in each case the letters have called attention to the great value of the 
work carried on in this line at the Ottawa Experimental Farm and quotations have 
made from our reports in support of some of the arguments advanced. One of the 
writers remarked that ‘the article in the Report of the Experimental Farms for 
1894 is admirable.’ That was the year when we called attention first to the great 
loss of weight in the rotting of barnyard manure. 

Another prominent man writing personally to me says: ‘ Your station has 
given this very important subject careful stuay. I think you deserve high credit 
for the work you have done.’ It is gratifying to see these leading authorities in the 
United States acknowledging so freely the usefulness and the thoroughness of the 
work done in Canada. 


By Mr. MeGregor - 


Q. Taking all these results, I would say that farmers that can put their cattle 
into large loose boxes with floors that will not allow the liquid manure to escape 
can keep the manure in the best condition. 

A. The tramping of manure by cattle is, I believe, attended with good results. 
We have not had many opportunities for experiment in that direction, but I am 
satisfied from the results which have been optained in Germany and elsewhere that 
manure loses much less of its valuable constituents when prepared by the tramping 
of cattle than in any other way. 

Q. It absorbs the liquid, which makes it more valuable ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You would want a cement floor so that it would retain the liquids, or a floor 
made impervious to soakage by being covered with clay ? 


By the Chairman : 


Q. We have large box stalls with cement floors ? 
A. Such an arrangement is an excellent one. There are times when you can- 


not get the fresh manure on the land, and I believe there is no better way than this 
of preserving it. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Is it not better to have the straw cut when you want to have the manure 
fresh ? 


A. Yes. 


Q. Long manure is very hard to work into the soil ? 
A. Yes, it is. 
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EARLY, MEDIUM AND LATE SOWING OF GRAIN. 


With your permission I will now refer to the subject of the early, medium and 
late sowing of garin. 

We have been carrying on, as most of you know, for the last ten years experi- 
menis along this line. A piece of land has been set aside for the purpose, consisting 
of forty eight plots of one-tenth of an acre each. Hight of these have been sown as 
follows: two with barley, two with wheat, two with oats and two with pease, and 
these have been sown at the very earliest time seed could be put in the ground. 
Another series was sown at the end of a week,a third at the end of another week and 
so on for six sowings. These plots have all been harvested and threshed separately 
every year, and, as this work has now been continued for ten years with the grain 
and five with the pease, the average of the results may be taken as fairly reliable. 

The results show as follows: with oats the second sowing has given the 
best results. Beyond this, delay in sowing involves losses in crop as follows: You 
will understand that the second sowing would be a week after it was just possible to 
get on the land to put the grain in. The first sown plots have always been ata 
disadvantage because the land was not quite fit; and another reason is that we are 
subject in Ottawa to wind storms at that period, which blow a good deal of sand 
about which injures the very early crop. A week of delay beyond the time named 
gives an average loss in the case of oats of 15 per cent, a delay of two weeks 22 per 
cent, three weeks, more than 32 per cent, and a delay of four weeks involves a loss 
of 48 per cent. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. The second sowing would be an increase ? 
A. The second sowing has given the best results, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. What is the comparison of the first and second week ? 

A. In the case of the oats the first sowing has given an average crop for ten 
years of 53 bushels 9 pounds, the second sowing 59 bushels 18 pounds. Barley, first 
sowing 38 bushels 21 pounds, second sowing, 44 bushels 9 pounds. Wheat, first sow- 
ing 17 bushels 59 pounds, second sowing 20 bushels 30 pounds; and pease, first 
sowing 30 bushels 26 pounds, second sowing, 33 bushels 57 pounds. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


-  . I understood you to say that the second sowing had given you an increase of 
15 per cent over the first. 

A. I fear you have misunderstood me. I was not giving the figures of difference 
between the results from the first and second sowing but the results of delaying a 
week beyond the second sowing. The second sowing is made a week after it is 
possible to get on the land, and the practice I am advocating is that as far as it is 
possible, all grain crops should be sown within ten days from the time when you 
can geton the land. In barley, a delay of one week beyond the second sowing 
causes a loss of 23 per cent, two weeks a loss of 27 per cent, a delay of three 
weeks a loss of 40 per cent, and a delay of four weeks a loss of 46 per cent. 
If the season opens early, it is not uncommon to find farmers sowing grain until a 
very late period. In spring wheat the loss is still greater, a delay of one week 
_ beyond the time named involves a loss of over 30 per cent, of two weeks a loss of 40 
_ percent, three weeks a loss of 50 per cent, and four weeks a loss of 56 per cent. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. These experiments are only for the farm here? 
: A. These results have been had at the Central Farm in Ottawa and may be taken 
_ a8 a guide by the farmers of Ontario and Quebec. On the experimental farms in the 
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west where so much depends on the conditions of moisture, the results are very con- 
tradictory. The crops had at the experimental farm for the maritime provinces. 
follow ours very closely except that it does not seem quite so important to get the 
grain in very early there; but the sowing of grain in these provinces should be 
finished within fourteen days after the season opens, to give the best results, 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. You mean the season opens earlier there ? ) 

A. Yes; a little earlier, and the spring season is longer. Peas have been tested 
for five years, and the following results have been had. Thesecond sowing has given ~ 
the best results, beyond that, a delay of one week has resulted in a loss of 4 per cent, 
two weeks 12 per cent, three weeks 22 per cent, and a delay of four weeks has caused 
a loss of 30 per cent. The lesson taught by these experiments is that in Ontario and 
Quebec all cereal crops should be in the ground within ten days after the season 
opens. To accomplish this, the land intended for the spring crops should be ploughed 
the previous autumn, so that it may be got ready for seeding when spring opens 
with the least possible delay. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. And if any crop must be late, peas will bear late sowing the best? 

A. Yes; but still the loss is from 22 to 30 per cent if sowing is delayed for three 
or four weeks. 

Q. But something must be the last? 

A. Yes; that is necessarily so. Spring wheat should be sown first, for the 
reason that the loss from delay is greater there, and after that barley and oats. The 
loss, however, from delay in sowing these is pretty nearly the same in each case. 
Peas have less loss than any other of the four crops named from delay. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. There is another lesson to be taught from this, and that is the importance 
of having the land underdrained, so as to be able to get on it very early in the 
spring ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that is a very important point, and one which cannot be 
too strongly urged, as the draining of land often enables a farmer to get in his crop 
from ten days to a fortnight earlier. 


EARLY AND LATE SOWINGS OF ROOTS. 


Along this same line, I brought before the committee two years ago the results 
we had from the sowing of root crops at different periods. We have now tried for 
five years two periods of sowing, one being two weeks later than the other, The 
date of the sowings has not been the same each year, for the reason that the seasons 
vary considerably, In 1895, when we began this experiment, the first sowing of 
turnips was made on May 11 and the second on June 12. Twelve varieties were 
sown, and the average gain from early sowing of these twelve varieties was 1 ton 
642 pounds per acre that year. 

In 1896 the season was a little earlier, and we began on May 8, when the first 
sowing was made, and the second on May 22. With fourteen varieties which were 
sown that year the results were in favour of early sowing by an average of 4 tons 
1,424 pounds per acre. 

In 1897 the earliest sowing was on May 8 and the second powing on May 21. 
The gain on the plots early sown for the eighteen varieties tested that year was an 
average of 3 tons 1,870 pounds per acre over those later sown. 

In 1898 the first sowing was on April 28 and the second on May 6, and the gain 
from early sowing on the nineteen varieties sown that year was 1 ton 488 pounds 
per acre. 


” 
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In 1899 the first sowing was on May 12, and the second sowing on May 26, and 
the gain of the earlier sowing of the twenty-five varieties tested that year averaged 
4 tons, 704 pounds per acre in favour of early sowing. The average gain for the 
five years named with a number of varieties ranging from twelve to twenty-five has 
been 3 tons 226 pounds per acre in the case of turnips from the earlier sowings and 
the first of these sowings have been made between April 28 and May 12, depending 


upon the season, 
With the mangels the results have been very much the same. 
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While there has 


been a gain in the turnips from early sowing of 3 tons, 226 pounds on the average 
per acre, the mangels show a gain on the average of 3 tons, 1,251 pounds per acre, 


being the average of five years, 


The dates of the sowings were the same as I have 


given you for the turnips and the number of varieties have ranged from twelve to 
twenty. The results from early sowings of mangels by years have been as follows :— 


—- 


(Ronsas 


Sown May 11; second sowing, May 25; gain from early sowing, average 
RLU erMeAVALIChes. ail OME Ae acl al Giro ON Sagi gis! sald oie ecules Das ola 
First sowing, May 8; second sowing, May 22; gain from early sowing, aver- 
AP orornineOarmmavilebies.£ Ysibit. 5) apd. sla PEN Adie k le a'sa s dels nged seule 
First sowing, May 8; second sowing, May 21; gain from early sowing, aver- 
BER OL CIICCR URN Ame LIS. Nyt ene Gn cats ele el rarely ee Soe aetiate gis alate ea 
First sowing, April 28; second, May 5; gain from early sowing, average of 
Clea VANICUlee lal tC Wiehe ad PARMALIME ONN a cle ciu(s lac sab ea a We Be 
First sowing, May 11; second sowing, May 25; gain from early sowing, 
average of twenty varieties.............. 22 EEL PUNE MERE ED Ci Ur 


COs ibe CO he aS 


With carrots the five years’ test have given us a gain from earlier sowing of 2 
tons, 972 pounds as an average for the whole time. ‘The results for the several years 
- with the carrots were as follows :-— . 


First sowing, May 11; second sowing, May 25; gain from early sowing, 
average of twelve varieties .... ....... ...- 0 ae Eee ana 
First sowing, May 8; second sowing, May 22; gain from early sowing, aver- 
age of fourteen varieties .. ....... Si eee vin elk aaa Brame tats 
First sowing, May 8; second sowing, May 21; gain from early sowing, aver- 
age Ol HiveGN VaATIGWIOS!..0 c.g ine ele cule ss. MP dy. os NEY 
First sowing, April 28; second, May 6; gain from early sowing, average of 
BIXteeniVATiotios 2 Wiis Lahtihies el Nia era ods). alae. saree Men en ater ae 
First sowing, May 11; second, May 25; gain from early sowing, average of 
ENE METOULES or he eens eth cae ec cie fate Saas 6 oe Mra anne Bee ih bi 


| Pounds. 


The gain from early sowing from the whole period has averaged 2 tons, 972 


pounds, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


early and late sowings? 


Q. Have you made any test as to the keeping qualities of turnips between the 


A. We have examined them as to texture and find the early sown a little more 
stringy than the others, but there does not appear ‘to be any difference in feeding 
value, and the animals eat both quite readily. 
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Q. Don’t you think that the early sowing has an advantage over the late sowing 
on account of the fact that with the early sowing the cold prevents the fly from 
appearing. We always sow early before the fly comes? 

A. I think it would be an advantage where the fly is troublesome. We have 
not had much trouble on that account here. 


By Mr. Featherston: | 


Q. The fly with us occurs from the 5th to the 15th of June? 

A. Here again the farmer must adapt his practice to suit the conditions. The 
results we have had show a considerable gain from early sowing. 

Sugar beets we have tried only three years. In 1897 there was a gain, taking 
the average of the results had at all the farms, of 1 ton 1813 pounds, and in 1899 a 
gain of 3 tons, 200 pounds in favour of the early sowing. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Have you the yield of the sugar beet there? 

A. The yield per acre of the four varieties of sugar beets which have given the 
largest crop at all the experimental farms for the three years has been as follows: 
Danish Improved, 22 tons 28 pounds per acre; Red Top sugar 21 tons, 593 pounds; 
Wanzleben, 21 tons, 1,975 pounds (this is the variety grown chiefly in Germany for 
sugar), and Improved Imperial, 20 tons, 1,848 pounds per acre. 

Q. Have you the yield of turnips as well? 

A. Yes sir. The four years experiments with turnips gives the following six 
varieties as having done the best, taking all the experimental farms into account, 
Selected Purple Top, 32 tons 1,272 pounds; Perfection Swede, 31 tons, 526 pounds; 
Bangholm Selected, 30 tons 1,606 pounds; East Lothian, 29 tons 1,847 pounds; 
Hartley’s Bronze, 29 tons 995 pounds; Jumbo, 29 tons 382 pounds, an average of 
30 tons 1,104 pounds per acre. 

Q. What was the size of the plots? 

A. These calculations were made from two rows in the field, each 66 feet long. 
We commonly sow four rows of each variety, and take the two inside in each ease, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Where do you measure from ? 
A. We take from the centre of the row in each case, these are all sown the 
same width, 24 feet apart. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you think the same results would be obtained in a whole field as that 
high average? It seems to me you never obtain the same high average as you do 
in these experiments. 

A. Usually the plots will give a larger yield. In my evidence last year, how- 
ore) I quoted a number of instances in which the field crops were larger than the 
plots. 


By Mr. Erb : 


Q. Perhaps the farmers do not prepare the soil as well as you do? 
A. I am sure they don’t. 


By Mr, Sproule : 


Q. You give results of 32 tons, that would be 1,120 bushels to the acre, which 
is a very heavy yield for farmers’ crops, We consider about 500 to 600 bushels a 
pretty goed yield? ; 
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A. Yes, that is an unusually heavy yield. I am unable to give you the results 
from recent field crops of turnips at the central farm. At the branch farm at 
Nappan last year we had from 900 to 1,000 bushels per acre. 


By Mr Rogers: 


Q. Sugar beets should pay well at $4.00 a ton at 20 tons to the acre ? 
A. They would pay very well at that price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What size were the beets ? 
A. These would be rather large for a sugar factory. We have grown them for 
— feed. 


THE PRODUCTIVENESS OF VARIETIES. 


- Additional evidence has been obtained in the past year with reference to the 
productiveness of varieties. In 1899 we completed the five years’ test of varieties 
of oats, wheat and barley. Forty-one varieties of oats have been under trial during 
the whole of that time, and the lists that we have published of the best twelve sorts 
in each case have been given for three years, four years and five years, and out of 
these forty-one varieties only fifteen have at any time found their way into the lists 
of the best twelve. 


By Mr. Featherstone : 


Q. There are only fifteeu you recommend for growing? 

A. I said only fifteen have found their way into the lists of the best varieties, 
nine of the same sorts have appeared each time amongst the best twelve, and eleven 
of these in the best twelve for 1598 appear also in the best twelve for 1899. That 
is, taking the average for the five farms. The only change in the list for the past 
year is the replacing of the White Russian by the American Triumph. White 
Russian has, however, given good results—66 bushels and 2 pounds per acre as an 
_average for five years at all the experimental farms. Banner again heads the list 
this year. 

The average yield of the different varieties for the whole period of five years 
has been as follows :— 


Per Acre. 

Bush. Lbs. 
AAUINOV eevee ches teed bo We SUEY 4 oie nto RPE Br 218 75 30 
PETMOTICHM, DOAULY. soi dele. p's sient sete cOeeatoste rape! andes cneees 74 on 
CPOMTIN UAT Tees Sod save Sedalia eee sei cee ies robees Soe ya 23 
RO TAG IAIN Gees oe ae shoe toe eo ka odase ee Gans Seine be sks ute meemes 71 12 
PAVE IAIN Vie ioe oe eats’ Ghee SEL PREP ETROP EEL ONE un 71 9 
WHOM GTC SONU ia eens (vena eeonetisiat aca oe sans cnn * so onto Mamata es 70 2 
ERORSECIE I LOLUIG Es Poa ieee dock nuliwawenewane oleega stetataven’s 69 23 
Marhyi Goldens Politic: f.0cr. ccth.etsesrier sce oe cates aumenes’ 69 4 
ArmeniGai, Trim pi. 2.0 sone) Nec sedige ss sais S00- soiree atten we 67 24 
Abundance .. ...... ATE RE SA APU: IR RAS oo BN 6% 24. 
White Schonen......... PATS We bee cc cc kc olelels su ate cars 67 24 
Wier ers otk acts oticee Spine Hee eae sede sek savas Seams cenna’ 67 23 


An average yield of 70 busheld and 13 pounds per acre for the twelve varieties : 
for the full period of five years at all the different farms, 
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RESULT OF TESTS OF VARIETIES OF SPRING WHEAT. 
In spring wheat thirty-one varieties have been under trial for five years. 


By Mr. Featherstone : 


Q. Which of the oats is the best for heavy strong land? Which is the best for 
standing up ? 

A.I think it would be very hard to beat the Banner. That variety seems to 
adopt itself to many different sorts of soil. | 

Of the thirty-one varieties of spring wheat which were under trial for five 
years, sixteen only have appeared in the list of the best twelve. As in the case of 
oats, nine of the same varieties have appeared eacb time in the list among the best 
twelve, and those which have dropped out of the best twelve varieties this year 
continue to maintain their standing as very good yielding sorts, the lowest of them 
being less than a bushel per acre below the twelfth in the selected list, The list of 
the best twelve varieties of spring wheat, taking the average of the results obtained 
on all the experimental farms for five years, are :— 


Per Acre. 

Bush. | bs. 
Preston ...... Or Ste AAS NS: LEM See OO Ls a c.cig f 32 40 
Wellman’s Fife.. ...... LE OED Sepememeee rs 2004007 AgERE 32 12 
Monarch to Reece Oe te meene ree eee Le Seep as 32 6 
MT OOBRO Mss asae ss DS eee re CC A 11a 31 14 
White Fife........ MC PR My 20 8) Sid Nes Reg pees A 
FliG (avandeice cess. se. sewn euetemen oS Na es 30 53 
White oOnnelly se. vse uci t meen tule sik 30 46 
AY eYO RAD AMP sf Ne AA URINE a put ih, 30 42 
ELUTOM) cee erecn cea ees Re ANS Ae Sh hyd 30 on 
White Russign sic. 2/0004 a ee eameen eee. PD aa AE 4 30 28 
Pringle Champlain. (3.0.2... afese Sets a ae Sake 30 1 
Red Fern....... re ceca ie olde de bile coieia te ae neeeC ue te 29 50 


The average of the whole is 31 bushels and 7 pounds to the acre. With barley 
the results are still more striking. Of all the varieties of two-rowed barley tested, 
the same six varieties which were at the head in 1897 were at the head in 1899 and 
five out of the same six were at the head in 1898. Inthe case of the six-rowed 
barley the same six sorts appear in the list as the best six during the whole time. 
The six varieties of two-rowed barley which have given the best results for the five 


years were as follows :— 


Per Acre. 

Bush. Lbs. 

Prench @Chevalier. -::2s<ciegeen ss. Lad ees olgat Mee neater eee 44 40 
Danish ss to bis bh 5 AMI dso wade doce teed PARRUEOE 2 41 
Beaver ass jcedcasscatand Sv Searels Lae ene aa aa 42 39 
Canadian Thorpe ....... NR I EMME IRAE ED toe oc 42 26 
VONGCY wehtee cassia Mhoac Secs LWCee er ammeteme nt" c's st git Lieeee Neen 42 16 
Newton SEUSS 2s OHTAP ROP as als sae dee een eene 41 23 


Giving an average for the six of 42 bushels 39 pounds per acre, 


By Mr, Semple : 


Q. Does the Mensury not yield well? 

A. That is a six-rowed barley and these are the two-rowed. The best six 
varieties of six-rowed barley which have produced the largest erops for the past five 
years, taking the average of the results obtained atall the Experimental Farms, are: 


eC 
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Per Acre. 

Bush. Lbs. 

BYES TAGE tale vio SEAMIPER CRSP SRA ors Notts WU ioldain! value ca’s dh oe laa 50 15 
EOD OVI ae Hees teeten oles RIMES A IN clecadlild Sade biahs on 45h dole Mate 47 24 
SCS ACE Lee itod. 1 PERN GEN, e's Gila PELE a Sie! 6 Vice bd Meee ce eRtennts 47 24 
ICON OUCH Bee o te CeCe ET A 2a eB Sda ee htuletss Bake athe 45 38 
COM NION SEX-TO WMH. elle eee ole Uidbiews beet oh Gelagae 45 35 
Royale ich eck West asc Pasa ake) Ucieen ee Wd. wales.) asemaaaiae 45 34 


Making an average for the six varieties for five years of 47 bushels 4 pounds per 
acre, the Mensury leading in the yield in this list. 

‘In peas reported on 1 for two years, none of the same varieties appeared in the 
best twelve for the two years. 

In the case of Indian corn, five of the same varieties are among the best six 
varieties for the two years, 

In turnips five of the same sorts appear each year among the best six, and in 
mangels the same proportion is found. 

In carrots the same six appear each year and exactly in the same order. 

In potatoes where there are a very large number of varieties under trial and a 
greater tendency to vary in the field, the same tendency is manifest. Six varieties 
appear amongst the best twelve during the whole period. The six varieties which 
have appeared among the best twelve for the whole time are Late Puritan, Irish 
Daisy, Empire State, Clark’s No. 1, American Wonder and State of Maine. Four 
others have appeared among the beat twelve twice out of three times. These are 
Lee’s Favourite, Carman No. 1, Seedling No. 230 and New Variety No.1. In view 
of these new facts I have submitted to you and bearing in mind that in the arrange- 
ment of these plots each season, no efforts have heen made to give to any variety any 
advantage in point of location, ‘and since the land often varies in the same field, it 
seems quite remarkable, that the results covering so long a period as these tests 

- have occupied, in different climates and in different soils, should have been so 
uniform in character, It is scarcely necessary to pursue this subject further. The 
facts given furnish the strongest proof of the inherent productiveness of varieties, 

The good work we are doing in this country in the testing and introducing of 
productive sorts of grain, is attracting attention abroad and is bringing credit to 
Canada in the motherland. Prof. Be Patrick Wright, who is at the head of the 
West of Scotland Agricultural College at Glasgow, Scotland, wrote to me early in 
1899, expressing his great interest in the work we were doing in testing varieties 
and asking that a selection be made from among those oats which had “sueceeded 
best here for trial in Scotland, Several varieties were sent to him and he has found, 
like ourselves, that the Banner stands at the head of all the varieties tried. . In A 
letter received from him a few days ago, he says the Banner oat was tried on nine 
farms in different parts of Scotland against a number of other varieties, and he 
reports that the average yield given by the Banner oat was 4 bushels per acre more 
than any other sort tested. Prof. Wright, in speaking of the Banner oat, says :— 

‘The notable feature about the Banner, besides that it gave the highest produce 
‘on the average, was that it appeared to do well on all the kinds of soils in the experi- 
ments, and could be relied on to give a good crop on almost every farm 

He asked for a further supply of seed, in order to enable him to continue these 
tests in Scotland, which he intends to undertake on a larger scale, and 12 bushels of 
Banner oats were lately sent to him for this purpose with 8 bushels of Golden Giant, 
avariety which has also given good satisfaction. 


CHANGE OF SEED GRAIN, ° 


Another point which I wish to bring before you is with regard to some experi- 
_ ence had during the past year, which seems to bear evidence to the benefit arising 
from change of seed. Tuast year afresh supply was imported of three varieties of 
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oats which had been grown at all the experimental farms for the past five years, to 
see what effect, if any, would be produced by a change of seed. The varieties were 
Improved Ligowo, California Prolific Black and Prolific Black Tartarian: The first 
two were imported five years ago from the same parties in France that we got the 
seeds from this year. The Tartarian was imported from England a year or so 
earlier. But these three varities were all imported from France in this instance, 
They were sown on all the Experimental Farms at the same time, side by side with 
seed that had been home grown for five years. The Improved Ligowo, from home 
grown seed, gave an average of (7 bushels 9 pounds to the acre, while the imported 
seed gave 72 bushels 16 pounds, a difference in favour of the imported seed of 5 
bushels 7 pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Do you find that the black oat deteriorates quicker than the white oat? 
A. I scarcely like to offer an opinion upon so complicated a ane aRR: and one 
so difficult to gain reliable information on. 3 


By Mr. Featherston: 


'Q. You got a better return from the imported seed in this instance than from 
the home-grown seed ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Did you give it the same test? 
A. Yes,and the home-grown seed was obtained from oats grown here from 
seed imported from the same source five years ago. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Do the black oats retain their colour? 

A. The California prolific black retains its colour better than the black Tartarian. 
The imported black Tartarian gave 80 bushels to the acre, while the home-grown 
seed gave an average of 74 bushels 15 pounds per acre, a difference of five bushels 
19 pounds per acre in favor of the imported seed. California prolific black gave 70 
bushels 6 pounds per acre, while the imported seed gave 79 bushels 32 pounds, a 
gain of 9 bushels, 26 pounds per acre, the average gain of these three varieties from 
the imported seed was 6 bushels 29 pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. It would be better then to import your seed every year? 

A. I do not know that you would get the same every year. But these results 
seem to show that after growing the same variety for a number of years, some 
advantage is likely to arise from a change of seed. 
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ComMItrEE Room 46, 
House or Commons, 
TuurspAy, March 22, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Dr. W. Saunpers, Director, Dominion Experimental Farms, was present at the 
request of the Committee and made the following statement :— 


PLANT FOOD TAKEN FROM THE SOIL BY DIFFERENT CROPS, 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—Before presenting the subject I proposed to 
take up to-day, I wish to take the opportunity of replying to a question asked yes- 
terday and upon which I promised to bring information this morning, as to the 
relative quantities of fertilizing materials which are taken from the soil by different 
crops. A wheat crop of 24 bushels of grain per acre with 2,200 lbs, of straw takes 
from the soil 40°53 lbs. of nitrogen, 17:64 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 19°11 lbs, of — 
potash. 

4 Barley, with a crop of 35 bushels of grain and 2,000 lbs. of straw, takes 45°48 
Ibs. of nitrogen, 17°14 Ibs. of phosphoric acid, and 28°25 lbs, of potash, as against 
_ 19°11 lbs. taken by wheat, showing that barley has a more exhaustive effect upon 
the soil in potash but takes up about the same as wheat with regard to nitrogen and 
_ phosphoric acid. 

; Oats, with a crop of 50 bushels of grain and 2,200 lbs. of straw, takes from the 


= 


soil 46-3 lbs. of nitrogen, 15-22 lbs. of phosphoric acid, a little less than the barley 
- or wheat, and 32°88 of potash, a little more than that taken from the soil by the 
barley and considerably more than that taken up by wheat. 

1 Indian corn when cut for ensilage at 15 tons per acre will take from the soil 87 
Ibs. of nitrogen as against 40°53, 45°48 and 46:03 for wheat, barley and oats; the 
Indian corn crop also takes up 44°40 lbs. of phosphoric acid and 98°10 lbs. of potash. 
_ That is 98°10 for corn against 19°11 by the wheat crop, 28°25 by the barley and 32:88 
__ by the oat crop. 

{ I think similar information was also asked with regard to turnips,—taking a 
- crop of 15 tons of roots only, and leaving the tops on the ground to be ploughed 
under, this takes from the soil 49°50 lbs. of nitrogen, 27°90 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
and 82°25 lbs. of potash. Mangels take practically about the same of nitrogen and 
_ phosphoric acid and a larger proportion of potash. The quantities are nitrogen © 
_ 45°45 lbs., phosphric acid 27°60 lbs., and potash 11490 Ibs, taken from the soil where 
_ 15 tons of mangels are produced per acre. 

a In the case of carrots with a similar crop of 15 tons per acre of roots only, 35°25 
Ibs. of nitrogen, 33°30 lbs. of phosphoric acid and 97°95 lbs. of potash. 

4 Sugar beets are especially exhaustive of potash and take up 135-90 lbs, per 
_ acre where 15 tons of roots are grown, which is a larger proportion of potash than 
-. is required by any other crop I have named. | 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. That is a different statement to what a gentleman made here the other day? 
j A. Yes, it is, but the analyses which have been made show that 15 tons of these 
_ roots grown on an acre take from the land 71°85 lbs. of nitrogen, 28°80 Ibs. of phos- 
_ phoric acid, and 135-90 lbs. of potash. 

- Potatoes take much smaller proportions of these elements from the soil. A 
_ crop of 200 bushels per acre of tubers takes 25-20 lbs. of nitrogen, 8-40 lbs. of phos- 
| 1—5 
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phoric acid and 34°80 Ibs. of potash. With regard to the proportion of potash, 
however, the results of different analyses have varied. The figures I have given 
you are the average results of a number of analyses which have been compiled in a 
hand bock published by the United States department of agriculture several years 
ago, but some Huropean authorities claim that the proportion of potash is larger, and 
in one case it is given as high as 52 Ibs. in place of 34. The difference in the soil 
where the potatoes are grown might make some difference in this respect, especially 
if the land is well supplied with this form of plant food. 


By Mr, McGregor: 


Q. How can you account that in common land | have seen 20 and 22 crops of 
corn running year after year and yet all were good crops. According to your 
estimate it would not be possible for the land to do this ? 

A. Much would depend on the original store of potash in the soil, which varies 
from five, seven or eight thousand pounds per acre, and the taking of say 100 lbs. 
per annum would require along time to exhaust the store, especially if the land 
received a good dressing of barn-yard manure every four or five years, which would 
put back into the soil a large quantity of this element. 


By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. Was the corn on which this calculation is made grown broadcast or in hills? 

A, I have taken in this estimate the production of ensilage corn 15 tons per 
acre cut at the glazing stage, This would be sewn in rows or hills it does not matter 
which, corn sown broadcast produces such watery feed that it is of comparatively 
little value. 

Q. Sowing corn broadcast is very hard on the land, You could hardly get the 
second crop without manuring it, whereas if you sow it in drills and hills you can 
get a good crop every year. 

A. That is probably on account of the cultivation and stirring of the soil which 
allows the sun and air to act on the crop to its advantage. . 


RESULTS FROM THE CROSS-FERTILIZING OF APPLES. 


Another subject which I desire to bring before you is the results we have 
had this year from experiments begun five years ago in the crossing of apples, with 
the object of producing varieties hardy enough to stand the climate in Manitoba and 
the North-west Territories. The basis of this work rests on the extreme hardiness — 
of a species of Siberian crab, a native of northern Russia, the seed of which was 
obtained from the Royal Botanic gardens at St, Petersburg the first year the exper- 
imental farms were started. The trees grown from this seed have proven entirely 
hardy at Brandon and Indian Head, where they have borne fruit quite freely. I have 
an example here of this hardy crab known as the Berried Crab Pyrus baccata. This 
fruit was crossed with several varieties of hardy apples including the Tetofsky, one 
of the hardy Russian varieties, and the Wealthy, both of which kinds are grown in 
nearly all the northern parts of Ontario and Quebec, Some interesting results have 
been obtained among these crosses, five of which have proven worthy of being 
named, and will be propagated for more extensive trial. Thinking these fruits 
would interest you, I have brought samples with me preserved in antiseptic fluids. 


An Hon. Member: 


_ Q. It is quite interesting, 

A. Three of these are crosses between the Russian Pyrus baccata and the 
Tetofsky, and two of them between that and the Wealthy. I have a photograph 
here also which shows these fruits of the exact natural size, from which you will be 
ane to judge of the advance which has been made in this instance by cross fer- 
tilizing. 
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Q. Have any of these been grown in Manitoba? 

A. There are some of them growing there at the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
but they are not old enough to fruit yet. 

The fact of the introduction of foreign blood into this wild species of Pyrus may 
make it a little less hardy than the original, but the fact that we have already tested, 
at Brandon and Indian Head, some of these varieties for one or two winters, points 
to the probability of their proving quite hardy. 


CROSS-BRED FRUITS—VARIETIES AND CHARAOCTERISTIOS, 


The work of cross-fertilization has been going on for five or six years, and there 
are now altogether nearly five hundred of these cross-bred fruits, each one a distinct 
variety. Last year 36 of these fruited, and out of these 36 five have shown points 
of special promise, and these will be propagated and tested in the northern parts of 
Algoma, in Ontario, throughout Manitoba and in different parts of the North-west 
Territories to the Rocky Mountains. These trees for trial will be placed in the 
hands of individuals who take a great interest. in this subject, and we shall thus 
verv soon find out how far they will be adapted to all the different climatic condi- 
tions which obtain in the districts referred to. 

I will now call your attention to special characteristics of these several new 
varieties, | 

The variety Charles is a cross of the Tetofsky on the Pyrus baccata or 
Siberian crab. The tree is a very vigorous and upright grower, with large leathery 
leaves of considerable substance, and it branches quite close to the ground, The 
blossoms are deep pink in bud, a pinkish white when open, large, with wide petals. 
The fruit sets well on the tree, and when ripe the size was 1,% inches broad and 
1, inches deep. It is very distinctly ribbed, and the colour is a uniform yellow, 
very attractive, flesh yellow, solid, crisp, juicy, very mildly acid and very slightly 
astringent, flavour pleasant, skin rather thin, bakes well, makes very good apple 
sauce, and when compared with the Transcendent crab the size was practically the 
same, the acidity and astringency a little less. Stem long, calyx persistent. 

The Novelty is across of the Wealthy on Pyrus baccata. The tree is fairly 
upright and a vigorous grower with good foliage, On this tree there were only a 
few bunches of bloom. These, however, set well. The fruit was ripe September 
19; size one and a half inches across and one and a quarter inches deep, smooth, 
colour deep red, flesh a pale yellowish pink, firm, crisp and juicy, sub-acid and of 
_ fair quality. Stem long, calyx usually persistent, bakes well, quality very fair. 
This is the largest and best of the Wealthy crosses that have yet fruited. 

The next one is the Aurora, a cross of the Tetofsky on the Siberian crab (Pyrus 
baccata). The tree is a vigorous grower upright in habit, leaves large, thick and 
leatherly. It blossoms freely and the fruit sets well, ripe September 11; size 1,4 
inches across, 1,3, inches deep, colour bright red, almost all over, very pretty, flesh 
_ ¢€risp, juicy, acid and of fair flavour, astringency very slight. When baked the fruit 
_ is acid but of good flavour. Stem long, calyx persistent. 
| The Progress is a cross of Wealthy on the Pyrus baccata, The tree is a vigo- 
_ -rous grower and fairly upright in habit. It blossomed freely, and the fruit set well. 
_ The fruit was ripe September 14; size 1,5, inches across 1,3, deep. Colour deep red 
_ with some yellow and with a dark red cheek. Flesh very firm, crisp, sub-acid, 
_ juicy, astringency scarcely perceptible, of fair flavour. Stem long, calyx persistent. 
; Prairie Gem is a crosss of Tetofsky on Pyrus baccata. This tree is a mode- 
_ rately vigorous grower and rather spreading in habit. It blossomed freely ana was 
_ heavily laden with fruit from top to bottom. The fruit was ripe August 30. Size 
_ 1linch avross and 1 inch deep, colour brilliant yellow and crimson, flesh crisp, juicy, 
_ acid, flavour good, almost free from astringency excellent for jelly, deficient in size 
but promising for its earliness, its good quality and profuse bearing habit. 
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Q. Have you the apples here that you crossed with ? 

A. I did not bring them with me. They were the Wealthy and the Tetofsky. 
These varieties are so well known that [ did not think it necessary to bring them. 

Q. It would have been nice to have had them together to compare and see the 
improvement ? 

A. It would, I fear, however, that the only preserved specimens we had, have 
gone forward with the collection sent to Paris, 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. The Tetofsky I think is not an annual bearer, it bears only every two years ? 

A. On the Experimental Farm here it bears almost every year. It depends 
largely on the amount of the crop. Itis avery heavy bearer at times, and if it 
bears heavily one year the crop is generally light the year following. All these 
varieties of cross-bred apples to which I have referred are remarkable for the per- 
sistent manner in which the fruit is attached to the tree. The stems are so firmly 
fastened that they require a considerable effort to detach them. The trees are all very 
strongly built with the branches bound to the trees with bands of woody fibre which 
are difficult to break. These peculiarities will be very advantageous where strong 
winds prevail. Root grafts were made of some of these varieties two years ago on 
account of their promising growth before we knew what the fruit would be like, 
and some of these, notably the Charles, which is perhaps the best of them all, wintered 
last year at Br andon and came through very well. A further supply was sent again 
last spring, also in advance of fruiting, both to Brandon and Indian Head, and now 
these varieties which have fruited will be sent for test in larger numbers, There is 
every reason from their parentage to expect that they will prove hardy, and there 
is no doubt if they do they will be highly appreciated. It is not anticipated that 
these new fruits will be much esteemed where larger apples can be grown, but if 
such fruits as these can be grown without special care or protection by farmers 
generally throughout the colder sections of our country, they will prove a great 
boon to the settlers in these districts and furnish a wholesome and healthful addi- 
tion to the food of the people. 

As the five varieties named have all been selected from the first 36 crosses 
which have fruited, it is probable that many other equal or possibly superior sorts 
to these here described may be found as the other cross-bred specimens come into 
fruit. Among those which are yet to fruit are crosses which have been made with 
a number of our best and hardiest sorts of apples. 

The results | am now reporting are but the first steps in a series of experiments 
that are full of interest and promise to be of great importance and value to large 
areas in the Dominion. As the more promising of the cross-bred sorts bear fruit, 
seeds from the largest and finest specimens are being sown, from which we may expect 
many interesting sorts; and now that the continuity of nature has been broken 
by the work of cross fertilization, it is proposed to carry on the work of selection 
with seedlings of those crosses from which increase in size and improvement in the 
quality of the fruits will in all probability be gained, and within a few years we 
shall no doubt have a considerable number of useful sorts of apples, ripening at 
different periods, which will endure the climates of all the settled regions of the 
North-west country. Similar improvements were made by our forefathers with the 
original wild crabs, which were the only apples in early times, and there is no 
reason to doubt but that, by raising a large number of seedlings from the best 
examples of fruit, while some will sport back to the original, others will probably 
give us fruits of superior character, 


By Mr. Dugas : 


Q. Is this (referring to the photograph shown the committee) a different kind 
of apple or the same ? 
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A. The small apple in the centre is the seedling we started from the wild 
Pyrus baccata, and by the crossings referred to the fruits have been brought up to 
the size shown. They are useful fruits, valuable for jelly, and the large ones make 
good apple sauce and bake well. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. This small one is very like the Hawthorn ? 
A. Yes, that is the original wild form of Pyrus baccata. 


By Mr. Hurley: 


. Was the Wealthy apple you crossed with the common ey 
. Yes sir, it was the ordinary Wealthy. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


. What is the numbering on this photograph for? 
. The varieties are numbered on the plate merely for convenience for refer- 


b> © 


ence. 
. Number “1” is not then the best there ? 
. No. The numbering was not made from the standpoint of quality. 


brO PO 


6 
TREE PLANTING ON THE NORTH-WEST PLAINS. 


Much interest has of late been manifested in this country in the subject of 
forestry. ‘This is a most important matter and one deserving the attention of every 
statesman. The necessity of husbanding our timber resources, protecting them 
against fire, and preserving a fair proportion of forest and wood land throughout 
the Dominion is of the utmost consequence to the welfare of the people. One 
important division of this subject relates to tree planting, and the need of trees for 

- shelter and protection is strongly felt in the North-west country, particularly in 
_ the treeless districts. Persistent work has been carried on in this connection by 
_ the experimental farms ever since their organization, and one of the experimental 
farms, that at Indian Head, was purposely located on a bare prairie section of land, 
where at that time there was 3 scarcely a tree or shrub anywhere within sight, so that 
a practical test might be made as to what could be done in successful tree planting 
_ there. Before giving you the particular results had on this prairie farm, let me 
‘ present to you some details of the work done at the central farm in Ottawa to gaip 
information in reference to tree growth. At the Central Experimental Farm, in 
1888, tree growing experiments were begun and a block of land 165 feet wide, 
extending all across the wesi end of the farm was set aside for that purpose. A 
narrower strip 65 feet wide has been similarly planted along the northern boundary 
of the farm, This planting was continued year by year and completed in 1894. It 
was not found practicable to complete this planting in one or two years, About 
3,000 trees were planted in 1888, 7,700 in 1889, and continued after that from year 
P to year and completed in 1894, ‘There are now growing in these forest plantations 
_. about 21,000 trees, including all the more important timber trees which are hardy 
inthis climate. The objects in view in planting these forest belts at Ottawa were: 
_ first, to test by actual experiment the relative growth in circumference and height 
_ of a number of different sorts of trees when ptanted at different distances apart. 
_ The distances chosen for this trial were 5 feet by 5, 5 feet by 10, and 10 feet by 10. 
q Q. Were these trees planted in this way to stay ? 
3 A. They were planted in permanent plantations for experimental purposes. - 
_ The distance of 5 feet by 5 apart is commonly recommended in most of the north- 
western States as the distance at which blocks of forest trees should be planted. 
_ Some were planted 10 feet by 10 and others 5 feet by 10, and thus we have had the 
_ Opportunity of testing how the trees succeed under these different conditions. The 
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second object in view was to gain information as to the relative growth of trees when 
planted all of one variety in a block, as compared with mixed clumps, and the third 
object was to gain information as to whether crops located near these tree belts 
would be favourably influenced by the shelter they afford. 

Q. Will you come to the results of that ? 

A. Yes, I can give you the result of the growth. 

Q. No, the effect of shelter on the crops ? 

A. We have not noticed effects in this respect in Ottawa, but I can give you 
instances of benefits resulting from shelter on the branch farm in the North-west. 

Q. Could you give us that in your statement now ? 

A. I shall with pleasure. Two or three years ago we sowed Banner oats at 
Indian Head on land in two different locations. In one case there was a shelter 
belt of trees 100 feet wide which at that time had reached a beight of 20 feet; these 
were within a short distance of the oats, Another plot of the same variety was 
sown on the same day at a considerable distance from this belt. The plot that was 
sown distant from the belt was exposed to strong winds, which interfered much 
with successful growth, and the result was that the yield was 56 bushels from the 
exposed plot, as compared with 102 bushels from the plot which had the advantage 
of the shelter. : 

'Q. Were the conditions in every other respect the same ? 

A. The soil was of the same character and quality, and but forfthe fact that on 
the exposed plot some of the soil was blown from the roots, the conditions other- 
wise were apparently the same. 


By the Chairman 


Q. Was the belt to the west ? 

A. Yes, the belt was to the west. We have also had striking examples of the 
beneficial effects of tree shelter on that farm on root crops. Inthe North-west most 
of the crops depend largely on the proportion of moisture in the ground, Thebelts 
of trees collect banks of snow which extend quite a distance. The snow lies there 
until spring and when melting produces conditions of moisture much more favourable 
- for the early starting of the seeds than where there are no shelter belts, and hence 
we have had instances where the crops of roots were much larger where sheltered 
by tree belts than they were on the more exposed parts of the farm. 

The pleasing effects on the landscape produced by artistic grouping of the trees 
have not been overlooked ; at the same time the main purpose has been to gain such 
practical information relating to the growth of the more important timber trees in 
this climate as would serve as a guide in future timber growing. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You would not approve of planting belts of trees on the south or east side of 
the fields? : 


A. No; in this country they seem to be more useful on the west or north side. 
By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. It is not that they would do damage if they were on those sides, but that 
they are more beneficial, is it not? 

A. Yes. The prevailing winds come from the north and west, and by breaking ~ 
the force of these winds the crops are sometimes benefitted. The limbs of trees are 
marvellously built so as to offer obstacles to the continued course of the currents of 
air, and are very effective in breaking the force of such currents, 

Q. All I want to know is whether you think it would be better without belts 
on the south and east than it would be if you had them? - 

A, I don’t think there would be any likelihood of injury from a belt on the © 
south side, and it would certainly help your neighbour on the other side, 
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Q. There is nothing like being neighbourly, you know ? 

A. It would no doubt please your neighbour. 

Q. Would a belt on the south be likely to benefit the crop ? 

Q. I think the benefit to the crop would come chiefly from trees on the northern 
and westerly sides. 

The CuarrmMan.—My experience is that with a belt along the south side of the 


_ field you do not get the same crop for a distance from the belt as you do on the 


other parts of the field, while if you have it on the north side you will get a better 
crop. 

A. In bringing this subject before the committee at this tine, my object is to 
show what the experimental farms have been doing along this line of special work, 
and that by persistent effort, in distributing young trees and tree seed, we have 
done much to stimulate tree growing on the North-west plains, 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. How many years is it before you get the benefit of the trees? 

A. I have specimens of the trunks of young trees here fiom Indian Head 
which will illustrate that. This is a specimen of the Russian poplar, nine years 
from propagation by cutting, that probably is the most rapid growing tree we have 


tested, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How large was this cutting when planted ? 

A, It was a smali branch or twig probably about as thick as a lead pencil. 
Another, a specimen of the Dakota cotton wood, has been produced from a cutting 
in eight years. 

Q. What do you mean by a cutting ? 

A, A cutting is an ordinary twig or branch, eight to ten inches long, which is 
buried in the soil up to the terminal bud. This sends out roots very soon, especially 
if the ground is moist, and the young tree makes rapid growth. 

Q. Do you mean to say that it has produced this size from a cutting in nine 


years? 


A, Yes, sir. That is a very rapid growing tree. These samples are from trees 


cut a foot from the surface, so as to have them uniform in diameter, 


Another sample I have here is one of the Manitoba maple nine years from the 
sowing of the seed. The height of this tree will probably have been about twelve to 
fourteen feet. 

Q. Will this be a fair average or is it one of the best specimens ? 

A, That is one of the best specimens, I cannot say how far it would be an 
average, but I think that the character of the growth would be very even except 
where the trees were crowded. When cut from a plantation which has been set out 
five fee. apart, some will be found much larger than others, chiefly owing to less 
crowding and greater advantages in the way of light and air. 

Q. Do these spring up from the roots like poplar? 

A. No, they do not sucker. This specimen is interesting because we knew its 
age from the seed, and it is to the growing of trees from seed that we expect the best 
and most useful results, 


By Mr, Calvert : ii 


Q. How many years growth from seed are these trees ? 
A. Nine years. In order to show you that all varieties of trees do not grow as 


_ rapidly as this one, I show you an American elm, eight years from transplanting as 


a seedling a year old. This tree is a very slow grown. I also have here a specimen 
of the green ash, a native of the country, this is also of slow growth, but is very 


tough and hard when grown, This shows the growth in eight years from the sowing 


of the seed. 
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Q. From that out would it grow much more rapidly ? 

A. I think that very likely it would. 

Q. At the recent meeting of the Forestry Association it was said that trees 
grew faster at one period than at another? 

A. That is no doubt correct, that at certain ages trees make more wood than 
they do earlier or later. The growth of trees is much like animals in that respect, 
there is a period of robust and vigorous youth and you finally get to the period of 
old age when 

Q. ‘hat is the time you grow the other way? 

A. Yes, the growth is very slow. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. According to that we would have no difficulty in keeping our forests up ? 
A. If properly cared for they would no doubt produce a large annual growth. 


oe 


DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST TREES FROM THE CENTRAL FARM. 


In 1888, 2,800 young forest trees of 28 different sorts were sent from the central 
farm to the branch farm at Nappan, Nova Scotia, where we have been doing some 
tree testing in order to gain experience in that climate. We also sent 20,000 the 
same year to the farm at Indian Head, In 1889 additional supplies of trees and 
shrubs were sent to Nappan; 12,0C0, comprising 118 varieties, were forwarded to 
Brandon, 15,000 to Indian Head and 7,000 to Agassiz. The latter consignment 
consisted chiefly of’ young trees of the most valuable hardwoods of the east. 
Experimental gardens in which forest trees were to be tested were laid out that 
year by the Canadian Pacific Railway at 25 different points along the main line 
between Moosejaw and Calgary. To each of these stations a bundle of well rooted 
young forest trees was sent from the central farm, each containing 175 trees of 37 
different species. 

During that season also 700 one-pound packages of seed of the Manitoba maple 
were sent to the settlers in different parts of the North-west Territory and Manitoba. 
Hach of these packages containing seeds capable of growing from 500 to 790 trees. 


By Mr. Wilson ; 


Q. Did you get any returns of the results. 

A. Yes, many returns were made. 

In 1890, 21,700 trees and shrubs were sent to the experimental farm at Brandon, 
15,000 to Indian Head, and 8,000 to Agassiz. To farmers, chiefly those residing in 
the North-west, there were sent that season 131,600 young forest trees and shrubs in 
1,316 packages of 100 each with instractions for their planting and care; 563 Ibs, of 
tree seeds were also distributed. About 3,500 trees in packages of 150 each were 
also sent that season to the chief stations of the mounted police and to the Indian 
agencies in different parts of the North-west country. 

in 1891 smaller supplies were sent to Nappan, Brandon and Indian Head, chiefly 
of sorts not hitherto tested and an additional quantity of 7,284 to Agassiz, B.C. 
200,000 young forest trees were sent by mail to farmers in Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories in 200 packages, each containing 100 trees, During 1890 the trees 
in the North-west country bore an abundant crop of seeds and with the aid of Indians 
and half-breeds nearly 3 tons of tree seeds were collected in different parts of the 
North-west country from native trees growing in the coulées and in the ravines, as 
we have found that seeds grown in the country produce trees which succeed best 
there. The next season 4,053 one-pound packages of tree seeds chiefly box elder 
and green ash were sent out to as many different farmers in Manitoba and the Terri- 
tories. In 1892 and each succeeding year many additional varieties of trees were 
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sent for test to the Brandon and Indian Head farms and also to the other branch 
farms in order to prove those which are most hardy and useful in the different 
climates of the Dominion. A large number were also sent out that year to farmers 
in the North-west, not only from the central farm, but also from the Manitoba farm. 
Since 1894 this tree distribution has been carried on almost entirely by the branch 
farms at Brandon and Indian Head, settlers in Manitoba sending for such things to 
Brandon, while those in the North-west Territories have been supplied from Indian 
Head. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is that maple considered a success up there? 
A. Yes, I think it is the most successful tree we have grown there. 


By Mr, Hrb: 


Q. Is this propagated from the seed only ? | | 
A. It does not sucker, and we have never tried to grow it from cuttings. It is 
80 easily raised from seed that we have raised large quantities of seedlings and send 
them out when they are one year old. In the west we must I think depend on the 
distribution of tree seeds for the extension of this good work. That course has 
given us thus far the best results. 
Q. Is this tree liable to send out shoots from the base of the trunk like our soft 
maple ? 
a ane Yes, it has much the same habit, but with a little trimming this can be over- 
~ come when the tree continues to grow with a nice clean trunk, that is after six or 
eight years’ growth, 
Q. Is it not one of the peculiarities of this tree that its trunk grows crooked ? 
| A. Yes, the trunk does very often grow more or less crooked. 
+ Q,. I have seen them in nurseries in our part of the country and there was 
_ hardly one with a straight stem. 
A. With a little care in trimming when young most of them can be grown 
_ fairly straight. There are avenues of these trees growing on the Experimental Farm 
at Brandon which are as straight a lot of trees as you want to see, but it has the 
_ tendency to grow crooked and sometimes in individual specimens it is difficult to 
- control. It is better when planting an avenue or grove to reject those that are 
- eiooked and select the best. The Norway maple has the same habit, and this is 
_ regarded as a valuable tree in Kurope and in Ontario and the Hast. The tree plant- 
_ ing and distribution at Ottawa during the past 12 years has aggregated as follows :— 
At the Central Experimental Farm there has been planted including forest 
belts, avenues, ornamental planting, hedges and arboretum, over 40,000 trees. The 
distribution to the branch farms has been as follows: To Nappan about 4,000, 
Brandon 65,000, Indian Head 70,000 and Agassiz 35,000. 
; The distribution from Ottawa throughout the Dominion, which has been chiefiy 
_ tosettlers on the North-west plains, bas amounted in all to about 560,000 young 
forest trees, sent out in bundles of 100 each, and about 9,000 lbs. (44 tons) of tree 
seeds. | 
4 At Nappan, Nova Scotia, from the forest trees and shrubs sent there much useful 
_ information has been gathered in reference to the hardiness and suitability of the 
different species to that climate. Small permanent plantations have been made and 
a limited number of trees distributed among the farmers of the maritime provinces 
tor trial. 


TREE GROWING IN MANITOBA, 


| At Brandon, Manitoba, a large proportion of the 65,000 trees and shrubs sent 

from the central farm have been for trial planting on that farm. While many of 
the varieties have proved too tender for that climate and a large number of trees 

_ have died, a very large number have been successfully grown. Many thousand 
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young trees have also been raised from seed on this farm and set out in the planta- 
tions. The number of trees and shrubs now growing at Brandon, in wind-breaks, 
avenues, hedges and the arboretum, is from 70,000 to 80,000. The work done on this 
branch farm has greatly stimulated tree growing in Manitoba, and the public have 
availed themselves freely of the information and practical object lessons given 
there. dt 

From this farm there has been distributed among the farmers of Manitoba, of 
young tree cuttings and tree seeds in all up to the present time, about 600,000 and 
about 1,800 lbs. of tree seeds. 


TREE GROWING IN THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES, 


At Indian Head, North-west Territories, the branch farm has also done much 
to promote tree growing on the plains. To such trees sent there from the central 
farm as have proven hardy, there has been added a large number of native trees 
raised from seed collected in the Territories, and the total number now growing 
on that farm is about 125,000. 

There has also been sent out from Indian Head to farmers in the Territories, in 
packages of 100 each, about 220,000 young forest trees and cuttings, and about 
4,000 lbs. (two tons) of tree seeds. 


TREE GROWING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


At Agassiz, British Columbia, the greater part of the 35,000 young trees rece- 
ived, about two-thirds of which have been of hard woods from the East, have been 
used for planting on the farm, mostly on the sides of the mountains, with the object 
of finding out whether these trees, so valuable for their timber, can be successfully 
grown in that climate. A limited distribution has also been made to parties speci- 
ally interested in tree growing in British Columbia, : 

The figures I have given you show that during the comparatively brief period 
of 12 years since the experimental farms were founded, the trees planted on the 
five experimental farms number in all about 245,000, and during the same time 
there has been sent out to individual lovers of trees, in lots of 100 each, more than 
one and a quarter millions of young forest trees and cuttings, and about 15,000 lbs. 
(74 tons) of tree seeds, every pound of which, with ordinary care, will produce from 
700 to 800 young trees. : 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Was any charge made for these ? 
A. No, they are al! sent free. 


By Mr. Calvert s 


Q. Where do you get these trees? 
A. We have grown them at the experimental farms at Brandon and Indian ~ 
Head, chiefly from seeds of the Manitoba maple and ash collected in the North-west. — 
Besides these the seeds of many shrubs have been distributed. The Caragana is one 
of these, a tall growing shrub valuable for hedges or for growing singly on the lawn. 
Some other useful sorts have also been distributed. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Have you experimented with fir trees in the West ? | 
A. Yes, we imported in 1888 from one of the Russian government forests, North — 
of Riga, seeds of the hardiest form of useful pine we could get, a variety of the Scotch 
pine, and raised about 50,000 or more of young seedlings and distributed them. We 
have a few of them growing on the branch farms quite successfully now, but they — 
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have not been a success generally. It seems to be avery difficult matte. u grow any 
other evergreen than the white spruce in the North-west. That is native ins ome parts 
of the country and can be transplanted without much difficulty. We have not found 
any of the Kuropean evergreens entirely hardy there in the open, but, when shelter is 
provided by the growth of native trees, the Scotch pine and Norway spruce will 
sometimes succeed. The Manitoba maple or box-elder is now very generally dis- 
tributed. There is scarcely a farmer in the West who has not his little plot of trees, 
some five or six years old, some younger. These plantations furnish more or less 
shelter for the buildings and stock and for the growing of garden vegetables, small 
fruits and flowers, and at the same time make the dwellings of the settlers more 
attractive and homelike. Since experience has shown that the box-elder, the tree 
most used in this distribution, grows rapidly and begins to produce seed when about 
six or seven years old, avery large number of the seeds distributed during the 
earlier years must have reached seed bearing age and the quantity of seed convenient 
and available will now be greatly increased from year to year, and thus an immense 
impetus given to tree growing on the western plains. On the experimental farms 
at Brandon and Indian Head large supplies of seed are now ripened every year, 
sufficient to provide for an extensive distribution every season. 

Tree planting is a very important question for the North-west country, and I 
believe that every effort should be made to assist settlers in their efforts to provide 
shelter for their homes and to make them more attractive. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You have done well to bring up this important matter, I am sorry none of 
the representatives from the North-west are present. 


COST PER ACRE OF GROWING FOREST TREES. 
By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Before leaving the tree question, have you any figures to show the cost per 
acre up tu the present of the tree planting on any of the farms ? | 
; A. We have kept an account of the cost of planting per acre and of cultivating 
until the trees were large enough to shade the ground so as to prevent weeds from 
growing, and hence need no further care at the branch farm at Brandon, Man., where 
_ it has cost $16.25, also at Indian Head, N.W.T., where it has cost from $12 to $18 
Ve axe varying with the kind of trees used and the distance at which they were 
planted. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Do you bestow any labour on the trees after planting them ? 

A. We use a horse cultivator between the rows—that is generally done twice | 
each season—and have also to do a little hoeing. As a rule, by the time the 
trees are four or five years planted they shade the ground so completely as to 
require no further care. 


METHODS OF PLANTING. 
By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. Did I understand that you planted the trees five feet apart ? 

A. Yes, usually five feet apart each way. 

Q. How many rows do you usually put in your shelter belts ? 

A. At Indian Head it is 20 rows, that is 100 feet in width; this runs all along 
the north and west borders. On the east we have a hedge where the trees are 
_ growing close together. This has been produced by sowing a single row of tree seed 
_ and the seedlings are allowed to grow thickly. In this way a hedge is soon formed 
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without much labour. On the south boundary there is an avenue planted of trees 
20 feet apart. : 

Q. Do you think that necessary for every farm, a belt 100 feet wide ? 

A. Not necessarily so. In the North-west, however, where the winds are very 
strong, it requires a wide belt to break their force. Possibly a narrow belt might 
serve the purpose. 

Q. You have not planted them any less ? 

A. We have on the central farm here, where the belts are 65 feet in width on 
the north boundary and 165 feet in width on the west boundary. At Brandon and 
Indian Head we have used thick hedges as wind-breaks, made by planting two and 
three rows of trees three feet apart, the trees being put about two feet apart in the 
rows, and these have soon formed excellent shelter. 


By Mr, Erb: , 


Q. On the central farm what variety of maple do you find most suitable ? 

A. The sugar maple is perhaps the best, but the white or silver grows the most 
rapidly. The silver maple is a soft maple, a native of Ontario, and is found as far 
west as Minnesota. The leaves are silvery underneath. 

‘Q. Does it ripen its seed here ? 

A. Yes, and also when grown further north. The furthest point north that I 
know of where these trees are growing is near the old station at Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba, These are 8 or 10 trees in a group there old enough now to bear seed, 
and I have made arrangements when they bear seed to have it collected. If we can 
get seed from so far north they will probably produce seedlings hardy enough to 
stand the climate in most parts of Manitoba. There are several of these trees 
growing at Winnipeg also. 7 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Don’t you find the ordinary soft maple about as good as any in this section ? 

A. Yes, but it does not do as uniformly well as the sugar maple. 

Q. It grows more rapidly ? | 

A. It does grow more rapidly at first, but after a time the sugar maple will 
usually overtake it and eventually make a larger and better tree in this climate. 
You will see along the streets in Ottawa that the sugar maple is healthier than the 
red maple. 

Q. And it is a finer looking tree, too ? 

A. Yes, I think it is. ) 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. To what height does the box-elder grow in Manitoba ? 

A. There are old trees growing along the river valleys and elsewhere that will 
sometimes measure two feet or more in diameter. The largest planted tree I know 
of is one at Silver Heights, a farm owned by Lord Strathcona. There are Manitoba 
maples growing there that will measure about 18 inches through, and range from 

about 30 to 35 feet high. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLES OF SEED GRAIN. 


The usual annual distribution of trial samples of cereals and potatoes is now in 
progress. The interest in this work is unabated and although the samples are now 
sent only on individual application the demand isas brisk asever. This is indicated by 
the correspondence we receive. During the month of February the number of letters 
received by the Director was 13,054 and in March up to and including yesterday, the 
21st, there were received 14,746 letters, making a total of 27,800 letters in 49 days, 
.being an average of 662 per day for the whole period. 
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Q. How many secretaries have you to answer them ? 

A. We have no increase in the staff for this purpose, we have two looking after 
the French letters, and two working at the English letters. We try to send, as far 
as possible, to each individual some sort of answer, A large proportion of the letters 
I referred to are answered by promptly sending the samples requested. These 
have been going out for some time at the rate of 400 to 450 per day. If samples 
cannot be mailed promptly, we send as far as practicable an acknowldegment. 
There are always, however, baskets full of letters which require special answers. 
sufficient to keep the officers all busy. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. Where do they come from? largely the West ? 
A. From allover the Dominion, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You occasionally get postcards that seem to be similar in dictation ? 

A. We do get some. 

Q. I have heard of members getting them ready and sending them out for 
people to put their names to. 

A. They come in sometimes very similar in composition; occasionally ingenious 
devices are resorted to for correspondents to assure larger quantities for individual use 
than our regulations allow. For instance, we will sometimes get ten or twelve letters 
allin the same handwriting asking for samples for James and Tomand Mary and 
Mrs. and Mr. so and so, and half a dozen other names of children, all asking for some 
particular variety of grain evidently for the purpose of getting a large quantity for 
one farmer, All such are referred to me and | endeavour to deal as justly as I can in 
such cases. The number of the three-pound samples which have been sent out by 

_ mail this season up to the present time is 10,730. These have been sent to the 
_ different provinces as follows: Ontario, 2,778, Quebec, 2,714, Nova Scotia, 1,402, 
_ New Brunswick, 1,292, Prince-Edward Island, 454, Manitoba, 1,318, North-west 
_ Territories, 648, and British Columbia, 124, JI suppose we must have from 15,000 to. 
' 20,000 applications still on hand to fill before the season is over. 

A new feature was introduced in connection with the distribution of seed grain 
last year, that was the sending to a few of the best farmers in every constituency in 
_ the Dominion a larger sample, sufficient to sow one-tenth of an acre, and this has. 
worked very well. A great deal of interest has been taken in it. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How did you find out the farmers to send to? 

A. The plan adopted was this, we took the returns which had been made on the 
3 pound samples by farmers the previous year, went over some seven or eight thou- 
sand of them, and selected from these alimited number in each constituency of what 
we believed to be the best farmers, taking those which by their reports showed most 
interest in this work. 

Q. The reason I asked was that I have not heard anything from my constituency 
_ of anything of that kind. 

A. I have the names in the book which I have with me, and can give those in 
any constituency if desired. 

Q. That is all right, never mind now. 

A. A similar distribution has been authorized by the minister this year and is 
now in progress. Up to this time 1,351 of these special samples have been sent to- 
applicants. The plan adopted this year is to send again to those who made prompt | 
reports of the test of the variety, if they so desire, allowing them to select the sort 
they prefer to test, and adding to the list from time to time the names of any good. 
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farmers suggested, provided we do not get too many from one constituency, the 
object being to distribute these special samples as evenly as possible over the whole 
Dominion. It has not been possible to prepare for publication the results we have 
received, but it is hoped that this work may be overtaken before long. 

I have with me some particulars of a few of the best results which have been 
reported by farmers in different sections which may be of interest. In Banner oats, 
Mr. James A. Hagen, of Sowerby, Algoma, reports that he raised from the Banner 
oats sent him a crop equal to 110 bushels to the acre. Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
of Campbellville, Halton Co., raised at the rate of 92 bushels and 22 pounds. Mr. 
George White, of Echo River, Algoma, reports 106 bushels 26 pounds per acre of 
the Improved Ligowo oat. In West Bruce Mr. M. L. Martin, of Glammis, reports 
102 bushels 22 pounds per acre of the same variety. 


By Mr. Rogers 5 


Q. What variety was that ? . 

A. The Improved Ligowo. We have other reports regarding that variety. 
Mr. W. H. Pritchard, of Ripley, reports 77 bushels 32 pounds; Mr. Kdward Prout, 
of Bowmanville, both Kast Durham, 104 bushels 14 pounds; Mr. Harry L. Wood, of 
St. Thomas, Elgin County, 120 bushels; in Huron West, Mr, Walter Hick reports 
a yield of 91 bushels 6 pounds,"and Mr. George Scott, Wanbuno, Lambton County, 
86 bushels 26 pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What quantity of seed did they have? 

A. The quantity of oats was 8 pounds, sent in 2 bags of 4 pounds each; of 
barley and spring wheat, 10 pounds—2 bags of 5 pounds each. The number of 
varieties was limited to fourteen, six of oats, four of spring wheat and four of barley. 

In Golden Giant, A. Addley, of Perth Road, Addington, reports a yield of 71 
bushels 6 pounds per acre. In Hast Hastings, H. Bowen, of Deseronto, had 90 
bushels, and in North Hastings, George Ryan, of Bird’s Creek, had 95 bushels. In 
Bavarian oats, Thomas Duston, of Belmore, in East Bruce, reports 108 bushels 28 
pounds. Of American Beauty, in Frontenac, Mr. W.H. Woodman, of St. Lawrence, 
had 96 bushels 16 pounds, and in the North Riding of Grey, James Lemon, of 
Walker’s Falls, reports 79 bushels 14 pounds. William Ritchie, of East Riding of 
Bruce, reports 79 bushels 4 pounds. These are some of the best reports we have 
received, showing you how the varieties turn out when they get into good hands, 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Q. I know the Mr, Woodman you mentioned and he told me about that. He 
was very much pleased and will do what he can to distribute that seed in his section 
of the country as soon as he has sufficient; he is very much taken with it. 

A. As showing how the work of the experimental farms is appreciated, I would 
like permission to read a letter as a sample which I got afew days ago from 
Carman, Manitoba, from Mr. William A. Finch. Many of such letters are received 
every year. He says:— 


“ GarMAN, Manrrosa, March 8, 1900. 


“ Dear Sir,—I often think we farmers neglect a duty in not giving some of our 
experience in return for the valuable information furnished us by your reports and 
bulletins from time to time; for myself I can say they have been a great help to me 
financially, and this J consider is the chief lesson to learn. 

“In hog feeding last season I bred three young sows, raised 24 pigs, average 150 
lbs. in seven months, Yorkshire cross with Berk, made 185 l|bs., fed barley chop and 
wheat cleanings with skimmed milk; these hogs with sows netted me $280.00. 
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‘My potato crop will bring me something over $120, and J also raised 40 bushels 
of onions which netted me $42, carrots $5, milk 12 to 15 cows, sold 1200 Ibs. of but- 
ter, average price 174 cents, hen fruit some $40, besides a family of eight supplied, 
also 1,850 bushels of wheat, 560 of barley, 1,700 bushels of oats, from the seed which 
I obtained from the Experimental Farm (Banner oats), We work two. teams, five 
horses altogether, hire one man at the harvest. 

“7 am one who thoroughly believes in mixed farming, a conclusion I came to 
some years ago in reading your literature which your department has kept me sup- 
plied with. Please accept my thanks for same and I[ trust the department will find 
more who will appreciate the work you and your staff have undertaken.” 

Hundreds of such letters could be produced if required, showing that the good 
seed sown is bringing forth fruit on all hands. With regard to the rapidity with 
which grain increases, | received a report a few days ago from Mr. O. Belanger, 
Chelmsford, Algoma, who received a three-pound sample of Banner oats four years 
ago, and this season he has threshed over 3,000 bushels, most of which he has for 
sale. That seems a large quantity, but it might have been much larger. Supposing 
the three-pound sample to have produced two bushels the first year, which is a low 
estimate, and 50 bushels per acre from subsequent sowings, sowing 2 bushels of seed 
per acre, the crop of the second year would be 50 bushels, which would sow 25 
acres; continuing at the same rate the third year’s crop would be 1,250 bushels, 
and the fourth year 31,250 bushels. 

Q. What is the average weight per bushel of the Banner oat? 

Q. It does not go much above the standard of 34. Ours this year ran about 37. 

Q. Of course, the reports given are always by weight? 

A. Yes, always by weight. The work on all the branch farms has progressed 
satisfactorily during the past year, and the crops have been good. Further experi- 
ments have been conducted at Nappan with the herd of milch cows, and experi- 
ments in the fattening of steers have been conducted at nearly all the farms, also 

experiments in the fattening of swine. 
_ The uniform trial plots of all the more important farm crops have been conti- 
—nued and the results of these have been published in Bulletin 34. A large number 
of other useful experiments have also been conducted. The season at Agassiz, 
while fairly favourable for the growth of cereals and roots, has not been favourable for 
fruits. The very wet weather which prevailed in the spring extended all through 
_ the blossoming period and prevented the fruit from setting, and the crop has been very 
light. The trees, however, have made a thrifty growth and at present are full of 
_ promise for the coming year. At all the experimental farms much time and atten- 
_ tion has been given during the past season to growing a great variety of products 
for the display now being set in order at Paris. These include a large number of 
_ varieties of cereals, fodder crops and grasses, also fruits and some vegetables, The 
_ material which has gone forward from the farms will form a very considerable and 
important contribution to the Canadian display. 


: Having read over the foregoing transcripts of my evidence of the 21st and 22nd 
_ March, 1900, I find them correct. 


WM. SAONDERS. 
Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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POULTRY DRBEDING AND PROFITS 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 46, 
House oF Commons, 
THurspay, March 29, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 a.m., Mr, McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. A. G. GILBERT, manager of the poultry department at the Central experi- 
mental farm, was present by request of the Committee, and made the following 
statement :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMMITTEE,—Allow me to express the 
pleasure [ have in again meeting you. With your permission I shall call your 
attention to certain features in connection with my work of the past year. 

First, | invite your attention to the continuation of the experiments showing 
the difference in the laying qualities of old hens and pullets, experiments which we 
undertook at the request of this committee a year ago and which were continued 
during the past winter. 

Second, a slight reduction in the cost and quantity fed of the. winter ration, and 

_ the excellent laying of certain breeds on that ration during January, February and 
March, the period of high prices, 

Third, the successful fattening without forcing and sale at satisfactory prices, 
by farmers, of thoroughbred chickens, being the superior quality. 

Fourth, some experiments along that line by ourselves. 

Fifth, the demand springing up for the superior quality by Canadian shippers, 
and the consequent chance for our farmers to make money by sapplying that par- 
ticular quality. 

Sixth, the discovery of a disease in Canada that has been fatal toa great number 
of turkeys in different parts of the country ; 

And, time permitting, I will call your attention to some experiments in obtain- 
ing a good preserving liquid for eggs. 

Before entering on the discussiov of these subjects, you will perhaps permit me 

_ to remark on the gratifying reception the extra number of copies of my evidence of 
last year, which your committee were kind enough to provide for distribution, met 
_ with in the country. In proof of this, 1 will ask your permission to read short, 
extracts from two or three letters, out of many, which have been received, All of 
these go to show the increased interest that is being taken in poultry raising as a 
_ revenue making department of farm work. 
: The first is from Mr, Browne, of Picton, Ont., who says ‘that through the 
- courtesy of the member for his district he has received a copy of your evidence given 
_ before the Committee of Agriculture of the House of Commons. He finds it useful 
_ in showing the difference in the laying qualities of Minorcas and Leghorns. He thinks 
_ his Leghorn pullets did better than mine, but he would like to get acockerel from the 
_ Black Minoreas which did so well.’ 
Mr. F. C. Hare, a well-known poultry expert of Whitby, Ontario, says: ‘I have 
read your evidence before the committee onagriculture with great interest. There 
is no doubt about your statements re artificial incubation. It is desirable, if for no 
other reason than the freedom of chickens from lice; lice are the ruination of so 
many poultry establishments. Certainly hot air is superior to hot water for the 
treason that if the hot water tank starts to leak, disaster follows.’ 
| 81 
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A well-known member of this committee wrote me ‘that it is wonderful how 
well the evidence takes. I am satisfied that just such work will do great good.’ 

Many farmers have written saying that ‘we want eggs from those grand 
winter layi ing Barred Plymouth Rock pullets mentioned in your evidence before the 
committee,’ 


OLD HENS VS. PULLETS AS LAYERS. 


I shall now go on to the experiments made in regard to the laying of hens vs. 
pullets, It has been a subject of much discussion in the poultry papers of the 
United States and among different agricultural colleges as to the merits of hens and 
pullets as winter egg layers, and it may be rememhered that I undertook a series of 
experiments along that line at the instigation of this committee. 

The experiment was begun and carried on during the winter of 1898 and 1899 
and was to show as I have stated, the difference in the laying qualities of old hens 
and pullets. The experiment up to the end of May, 1899, showed that pullets. laid, 
with one exception, (that of seven black Minorca hens) more eggs, 

Pullets—Of the number the Barred Plymouth Rock pullets laid the most 
eggs, 648; with eight white Leghorns. second with 538, and the same 
number of white Plymouth Rock puilets third, with 526 eggs. It was also 
shown. that while the pullets laid the most eggs, the eggs laid by the more 
mature hens were the heaviest. The experiment was continued during the recent 
winter months of December, January, February, and the present month of March up 
to the 20th, because after that date [ had to make up the breeding pens and remove 
a portion of the hens from one part of the building to another, ” Only a portion of 
December is given for the reason that winter laying did not begin until nearly the 
middle of that month last year. The time of record is also shorter for the reason 
that I was not examined by your committee last year until the 22nd of June. How- 
evcr, the most important months are given, namely, portion of December, the full 
months of January and February and nearly all of the present month (March). 
These months are the most important, because they are the season of high prices. 

Hens.—The ‘total number of eggs laid by the yearling hens during December, 
January, February and a portion of March were as follows :—Hight Lang-hans laid 260 
egos; eight brown Leghorns laid 350 eggs; seven white Plymouth Rocks laid 236 
egos; eight Barred Plymouth Rocks laid 132 eggs; eight black Minorcas laid 286 eggs, 
and eight white Leghorns laid only 126 eggs. As compared with the results from 
the same hens as pullets the year before the AO in the case of the white Leg- 
horns and the Minorcas and Plymouth Rocks are not so good, but in the case of the 
brown Leghorns and the Langshans the results are much better. The following 
table shows the eggs laid during the period of experiment from December of last 
year to 20th of present month, “March, by the yearling hens, and the eggs laid by 
the same hens, when pullets, for the same period of the year previous —_ 


Eggs Laid by Yearling Hens. By Same Hens When Pullets. 
1899-1900. 1898-1899. 
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In connection with the foregoing experiment certain points forced themselves 
on our attention, the most important of which was that the hens which laid well one 
winter did not do so well the succeeding winter. But we also found that if some 
breeds did not lay so wellthere were others which came to the fore as illustrated, in 
this case, by the Langshan hens and brown Leghorn pullets, so that we have the 
same amountot eggs laid, practically, and are pretty sure of having thesame winter 
margin of profit. We calculate to make from $1.75 to $2.00 per annum per fowl, 
over and above the feeding expenses. We have succeeded in doing so for some years 
past. Although we have done so, I do not hold out to farmers figures calculated 
to mislead them. I hold out a margin of profit of $1.00 per hen, which a farmer 
can meke by going according to the instructions which we give them in our annual 
report as to management and feed and proper time to have their hens laying. 


By Hon. Mr, Perley: 


Q. Why can’t the farmer do as well’as you ? 

A. He can, but I do not hold out the same margin of profit as we make, because 
in the first place | am situated near a city market and I can get from 35 to 40 cents 
a dozen for eggs in the winter, which perhaps some farmers cannot obtain. 


By Mr, Burnett: 


Q. Is there no other reason, dont you sell eggs at $1.00 a dozen for breeding? 

A. Yes, but we do not sell as many now as we used to. That might be offset 
by the farmer converting a number of his eggs into poultry, to be sold at so much a 

ound. 
: In this connection I may say that three or four years ago, at the instigation of 
your committee, I conducted an experiment to show the profit that could be made in 
a year from fifty hens. - In that case forty-one settings of eggs were sold for hatch- 
ing purposes at $1.00 per setting. 

I told the committee at the time that I would have preferred, instead of selling 
these eggs for hatching at $1.00 a dozen, to have turned them into poultry to sell to 
Montreal firms who told me that they would take all the superior poultry I, or the 
farmers, could give them at 10 cents a pound. 

Q. Who were those firms? 

A. Brown Bros., Harry Gatehouse, and Lamb of Lamb’s Market, I give 
the figures to the farmers at the different Farmer’s Institute meetings I attend, to 
induce them to breed the superior class of poultry and receive the higher price. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What kind of poultry ? 
A. A superior quality of poultry, thoroughbred poultry, such as birds from the 
Plymouth Rock or Wyandotte breeds, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Sorts the farmers do not have, as a rule? 

A. They are fast getting them now, sir. Birds such as will weigh 4 and 44 
pounds in four months, or 84 pounds the pair in five months. 

Q. Did the Montreal dealers stipulate any size the birds were to be? 

A. Yes; they showed me birds they were receiving from different parts of the 
country which were from the nondescripts of the barnyard... They said some of 
them were not worth paying express charges on. They would like birds which 
would weigh 8 pounds a pair in four or five months, such as [had told them about. 
They distinctly stated that (at that date) their customers wanted and were willing 
to pay a higher price for good birds, but such quality as desired could not be got. 
An account of my visit to the Montreal dealers was appended to my 1896 report. 
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Q. Before you leave that subject [ would like to ask one thing. According to 
your statement I understand that the Plymouth Rock is a better layer than the White 
Leghorn? 

A. I found the Plymouth Rock a superior all round fowl. 

Q. As a layer? 

A. As a pullet equally as good, but not as a hen. 

Q. The general feeling in the country is that Leghorns are better layers? 

A. Yes, I know; and so they are as hens, but as pullets there is very little 
difference. Our experiment of winter before last with pullets of different breeds 
shows that. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. The Brown Leghorn is the best of all, though ? 
A. Yes; the Brown Leghorn certainly came to the fore last winter. 


By Senator Perley: 
BEST ALL ROUND BREEDS. 


Q. What is the best hen for the farmer ? 

A. The Plymouth Rocks or Wyandottes. Both are excellent winter layers and 
rapid flesh formers. The White Leghorn is an egg machine, but it is not in it as a 
table fowl with the others named,and for that reason | recommend Plymouth Rocks 
and Wyandottes to the farmer, because when he has either breed he can kill the 
two birds, as it were, with one stone, in having winter layers and also good table 
fowls. 5 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Is not the Wyandotte a very tender fowl ? 

A, We have not found them so. In some instances we have not found them as 
hardy a fowl as, for instance, Plymouth Rocks. The difference might have been 
due to strain. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. In estimating the profits on the hens do you make“allowance for buildings, 
appliances and your own salary. 

A. Not so far, for we have never had a complete poultry establishment, as is 
now understood. I mean that we have never had the artificial hatching and rearing of 
chickens conducted in proper apaitmeuts, but we are to have the proper rooms, I 
am informed, by the Minister of Agriculture. Before I make any such calculation 

as y7ou speak about, I would like to be able to turn my winter eggs to the very best 
accounit by hatching early broilers. At present we make our money by Having 
eggs in winter and hatching out chickens in summer, Some eggs are sold for hatch- 
ing purposes, » 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. What are the items you include? 

A, At present our \work is conducted so as to instruct the farmers in an 
elementary way. First, ‘to have their hens lay in winter so as to sell the eggs at 
high prices, and in spring. hatch out chickens by hens as early as possible and to 
have the superior quality of poultry for home or foreign markets, 

Q. But in counting the Gost of eggs per dozen, what items do you include? 

A. The cost of feed and the man’s wages. 
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Q. And what do you make out the cost? 

A. Calculating the cost of a hen per year for food at 75 cents and the man’s 
time, our hens make from 75 cents to $1 per year profit. 

Q. But what is that per dozen? 

A. I cannot say exactly at the moment; perhaps about 7 cents a dozen. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. Do you mean to say that it is more profitable to hatch eggs and rear 
broilers than to sell at $1 a dozen for setting ? 

A. They are two distinct branches of the business. You may have fowls to 
lay eggs to sell at winter figures and others to lay eggs for artificial incubation. 
There is a very large establishment in Toronto conducted on these lines. In that 
establishment you will find that the hens which lay in winter the eggs to be sold in the 
Toronto market for 35 and 40 cents a dozen, are not the hens which lay the eggs to 
be putin the incubators. Let me illustrate. A dozen eggs sell in December, in 
Toronto, at 35 cents for eating purposes, Say the manager of the poultry establish- 
ment at the same time puts another dozen of eggs into an incubator and hatches 
out eight chickens, to be sold for early broilers. Allow two chicks to go to pay for 
the rearing of the remaining six chicks to the age of ten or twelve weeks old, when 
he will sell them at $1.25 or $1.50 per pair. He will thus make the dozen eggs 
worth $3.75 or $4.50, as compared with 35 cents for the dozen sold for eating 
purposes. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I do not know where he would sell chickens for that ? 
A. In Montreal. We had early broilers sell in our Ottawa market here for 
$1.50 last spring for the first time. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. Have you made any estimate of the loss of chickens before they mature ? 
A. I would consider five per cent an average loss. 

Q. And not more? 

A. I would consider ten per cent a very serious loss, 


By Mr. Rutherford : 


Q. On your farm the loss would be much less than in an ordinary farm-yard ? 

A. Perhaps so, sir. But I have always recommended in my reports that the 
farmers should take more care of their chickens, particularly the early ones, than 
they do. When I hatch chickens by hens, I prefer to have them out in May. I 
think that the May-hatched chickens will do better with farmers than any others, 
because they will grow up with the grass. If you hatch them out earlier they have 
to be kept artificially, somewhere about the house, and loss follows. But take the 
mother hen and brood and put them in a coop on the grass outside; feed properly, 
according to the methods I have given in my reports from year to year, and there 
should not be a greater loss than I have had, The year before last, I think it was, 
we hatched out 196 chickens and raised 188 of the number. 


By Mr. Erb: 
Q. How many did you hatch ? 
A. 196, 


Q. And reared 188? 

A. Yes. To relate another experiment I may say that when I was, com- 
paratively speaking, an amateur—before.I accepted the position I am now in—I 
raised, on one occasion, 183 chickens out of 186. After all itis a matter of care, 
particularly during the first four on five weeks of the chicken’s life. 
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Q. How much do the early broilers weigh ? 

A. From two and a quarter to two and one-half pounds each in ten weeks. In 
three months they ought to weigh five pounds per at perhaps a ‘ittle more or a 
little less. 

Q. A pair? 

A. Yes. They are not large. ‘They are sold in large cities principally for 
restaurant and club use. 

Q. That is at 30 cents a pound ? 

A. Yes. They bring as high as 35 or 40 cents a pound at times. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. At what season of the year would they sell at that price ? 
A. In large establishments they start their incubators in January, sometimes in 
December, so as to get the early broilers on the market in the middle of March. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. Don’t you find there is more mortality in the young chickens of the Wyan- 
dottes than with the others ? 

A. We did with the White Wyandottes one year. 

Q. Farmers find them very hard to rear? 

A. There is a great deal in the matter of strain. There are some svirains con- 
 stitutionally weakened by being inbred from year to year for show purposes. I 
would advise farmers never to buy eggs from such strains, but rather to buy from 
another farmer who has a robust strain of good layers. 


DECREASE IN COST OF RATION, 


I wish now to speak of a slight decrease in the cost of the rations of the recent 
winter we succeeded in making, and a result of the rations. I was asked last 
year by a member of your committee if I had reached the minimum cost of rations 
with the maximum of output. I had not at that time, and I now wish to show 
wherein I have made the reduction. It has always been my aim to obtain the 
maximum output at the least cost, and the saving during the past winter was 
made in obtaining the cut bone at one-half cent per pound instead of one cent as: 
heretofore. And as cut bone was only fed three times per week the saving was 
made actually upon a portion of the rations only. But although small it was a 
saving and was welcome, During the winter of 1898-9, mash and a little cut bone 
were fed to the pullets every day until the end of January, when it was found that 
the young birds were becoming too fat and the quantity was reduced, as were the 
times of feeding, Profiting by that experience, this winter it was determined to 
feed the yearling hens—our older hens had been disposed of by sale—and pullets the 
same quantity and number of times, viz.: Mash three mornings orafternoons of the 
week and cut bone the other days on which the mash was not fed. 


COMPOSITION OF RATIONS, 


One day’s ration of the recent winter for two hundred hens, (one hundred hens 
and ninety-nine pullets) would be composed and cost as follows :— 

13 pounds mash, fed in the proportion of 64 pounds to one hundred fowls, 13 
cents, 

13 pounds of wheat, fed in the same proportion, 15 cents. 

10 pounds of oats, scattered in the litter of the pens for the purpose of stimula- 
ting exercise, 8 cents, 
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Vegetables and grit, 5 cents, 

A total of 41 cents. The other day’s ration was composed and cost as follows :— 

13 pounds cut bone, fed in the proportion of about 1 pound to fifteen fowls, 64 
cents. 

13 pounds of wheat, fed in the proportion of 64 pounds to one hundred fowls, 15 
cents. 

10 pounds of oats, scattered in the pens, 8 cents. 

Vegetables and grit, 5 cents. 

Total of 344 cents. 

The cost of the rations for the winter previous, 1898-9, was 422 cents for one 
day and 41} cents for the other. It was fed to one hundred and fifty-one hens and 
fifty-three pullets. Compared with the above the cut bone ration shows a reduction 
of from 7 to 8 cents, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. That is on the whole lot of hens? 

A. Yes, on the whole lot. It is quite possible that a further reduction can 
be made in the quantity of oats scattered in the pens to incite the fowls to exercise, 
My opinion is that half the quantity of oats can be made to do, provided the young 
birds have been accustomed to exercise from the time of going into winter quarters. 
And if a farmer had his unmarketable grains ground up, to make into mash, the cost 
to him should be less than the figures [ have named. 

_ Every effort is being made to find a substitute for cut green bone, which is not 
always convenient for farmers to obtain, particularly those who are far-away from 
the cities and towns. And this brings to mind the fact that farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities and towns have opportunities that the far away farmer has not. 
The farmer who is near a city or live town has a chance to obtain a better price for 
his eggs and poultry and can afford to purchase green bone ata half cent, or, one 
cent per pound, and even to buy his grit and oyster shells, forms of poultry 
requisites that are sold cheaply. Meat, in some shape or form, to take the place of 
the insect life the fowls pick up for themselves when running at large, seems almost 
indispensable to the winter production of eggs, and in what shape it can best be 
supplied to a far-away farmer, or, what is the best substitute is the problem that we 
are now trying to solve, and it is a very important one. 


EFFECT OF THE REDUCED RATION, 


That the effect of the reduced ration was not detrimental is shown by a table 
which [ have prepared of the daily egg output. With your permission, Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall read you the totals and let the detailed account go in to show the 
results, Totals are for the months of January, february up to March 20. Hight Brown 
Leghorn hens laid for the two and a half months two hundred and ninety-five eggs. 

Nine Brown Leghorn pullets laid three hundred and eleven eggs. 

Hight Black Minorca hens laid 249 eggs. 

Nine Black Minorca pullets laid three hundred and thirty-three eggs. 

Hight White Leghorn pullets laid three hundred and nine eggs. 

Kight Langshan hens laid two hundred and fifty-one eggs. 

Hight Wyandotte pullets laid two hundred and thirty-seven eggs. The follow- 
ing is the table: — 
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The above table shows that on several days in the winter months the brown and 
white Leghorn pullets and hens, numbering eight and nine in a pen, laid six eggs, 
and so did the black Minorca hens and pullets. On several days we had seven eggs 
from nine black Minorea pullets. Four, five and six eggs per day from all the breeds 
named and numbering eight and nine in a pen is remarkable laying in the winter 
months of January and February, Hight white Wyandotte pullets did equally well, 
giving in one day in January seven eggs and frequently five and six eggs per day. 
The foregoing will show that the feeding of the mash in the afternoon rather than 
the morning, and cut bone three times per week, and both in the quantities already 
named, was certainly beneficial, as far as the above fowls are concerned, at any rate. 

Our experience so far goes to show that some breeds do better during some 
winters than others. Some breeds, such as Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Andal- 
usians, Minoreas and Leghorns are as a rule good winter layers. In the past winter 
we were surprised and gratified at eight Langshan hens, which had not done well 
the previous winter, making a very creditable showing. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. There are no white Plymouth Rocks there? 
A. The White Plymouth Rocks did not do as well with us last winter as they 
usually do. 


THE QUESTION OF THE PROPER QUANTITY OF RATIONS TO FEED, 


While on the subject of rations and the quantities fed to our laying stock, 
matters of very great importance, I beg to read the following extract from 
a letter written by an esteemed correspondent at Halifax, on this point and 
which [I think is important enough to bring to the notice of your committee. 
My correspondent says: ‘I cannot imagine how you can get fowls to lay on the 

‘quantity of rations mentioned in your report unless it is the bone and meat that 
supply the necessary food for eggs. I could not keep fowls on the rations of one 
pound to fifteen hens, they would be nearly starved, especially the Minorcas. I have 
kept poultry for years. A few seasons since [ had as many as 450 laying hens and 
500 chickens, and collected 39,600 eggs,’ 

Another correspondent, a clergyman, says much the same, as to the quantity of 
mash fed three times per week. He thinks however that the artificial heating of 
my poultry houses may be a factor in my getting so many hens to lay in winter. 
Now here on one side we have a doubt as to the proper quantity of mash, or other 
rations and on the other hand the statement which I have just submitted to your 
committee, showing that on the quantities of rations, as advised in my reports, we had 
seven eggs on several days during the winter from nine pullets and frequently six 
eggs from the same number. Hens also did good laying, and it so happens that the 
best of our layers last winter were of the Mediterranvan breed, to which the black 
Minorcas belong, and which my Halifax correspondent says would not lay with him, 
but would starve on my rations. 

The question now arises whether would it be good policy to force pullets to lay 
better than our nine pullets and hens did when seven of their number latd on the 
same day? I think not: Would it not be very much like thrashing a horse that is 
going at his very best to make him do better? It is to be remembered that pullets 
will stand more forcing than older hens. 


TEMPERATURE OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


As my second correspondent states, heat is certainly a factor, for we are told 
that the produce of the cow or hen is the result of the surplus of the ration over and 
above what is necessary to nourish and warm the animal, and that animals keptina 
cold place require a greater quantity of food before milk, eggs, or fat, can be 
obtained. But under any circumstances, I should say that 35° to 40° are plenty 
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warm enough for a poultry house. In fact, many poultrymen of experience have 
stated with no uncertain sound that they consider 60° to 70° of heat would simply 
be death to their poultry, and I believe it. During the winter our poultry houses 
are frequently below the freezing point, and on the floors, where our hens are, the 
temperature is not any warmer than it should be, and yet I have numerous letters 
from correspondents who say that ‘our poultry house is warm and yet the hens do 
not lay.’ Indeed, there are several factors in winter laying which have to be 
thoroughly known and appreciated, and he or she who undertakes to obtain eggs 
from their hens must—like he or she who obtains the pound of gilt-edged butter— 
know how to proceed in order to gain the desired results, The efforts of all 
advanced poultry keepers, and, indeed, of keepers of all kinds of stock, are devoted 
to obtaining the maximum output at the minimum of cost. I have brought this 
matter to your notice because it is one of very great importance, and it is as well to 
meet any question of doubt, such as I have mentioned, fairly and squarely at the 
outset, and let the country have the benefit of the points I have brought out. 


By Mr. Rutherford: 


Q. Before leaving that point I would like to ask you: In keeping hens in winter 
quarters—I quite agree with you as to the temperature, for I do not think in any 
case it should be over 40°—some people have a habit, when it is a nice morning, of 
letting the hens outside to enjoy the sunshine. My experience is that whenever this 
is done, for the next day, and for a few days afterwards, there are no eggs? 

A. That is my experience also. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. What is the cause of that? 


A. On such days in winter the sun may be shining very brightly and yet the 
wind be very keen and penetrating. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But does it take effect the very next day ? 

A. It takes effect very rapidly. The hens get ashock, as it were, from the cold. 
Perhaps the effect may not be felt the next day, but it is in two or three days after- 
wards. 


Q. I wonder at it having effect so soon ? 


By Mr, Rutherford: ; 


Q. It is a well known fact that a hen may have a great many eggs inside of her 
and yet not lay. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. I should think she would have no choice ? . 

A. Dr, Mills of McGill University has answered that. His reply was in relation 
to the singular fact that a hen, although apparently full of eggs, will suddenly stop 
laying. Take, for instance, a hen from one house to another that is strange to her 
and she will stop laying for a few days. You would be surprised at the number of 
inquiries I have received on the point.as to whether it would be good policy to allow 
hens to run out on a bright sunshiny day in winter or not. In our case it would 
be impossible, for our houses are surrounded by five or six feet of snow drifts most 
of the winter, If they were let out the hens would be sure to get chilled. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But if you only let them out two hours in the middle of the day when it is 
warm would it do any harm ? 
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A. They would have to go into the snow, and that would not have a good effect. 
It may be peculiar, but it is true that any treatment which lowers the vitality, if it 
is only for a short time, has such an effect on the hen that the egg production is 
lessened. Farmers tell us at the Institute meetings that a cow snould be treated 
kindly, for the reason that such kindness pays in an increase of the milk flow. It 
pays to treat your poultry with consideration. Ifa man is rough about the poultry 
house, from a money making standpoint it will pay to get rid of that man as quickly 
as possible. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. As to letting the hens out, that all depends on circumstances. A farmer may 
have his barn arranged in such a manner that when the hens are let out they get. 
immediately into the barn-yard on the manure, or into an open shed where there is 
straw or chaff. On a fine day in such a shed, particularly where there is a southern 
exposure, it is all right. In such a case I think it is a benefit to allow them out in 
fine weather. 

A. I was in the Eastern Townships lately and stayed at a house where a man 
kept poultry successfully in winter. He hada large empty shed with a southern 
face. Into this shed the sun would shine on fine winter days, and it was a compara- 
tively warm place. He said that he frequently let the hens into this shed and they 
profited by it. In his case, the conditions were favourable, but the conditions with 
us are certainly different. 


Mr. RutaEerrorp.—lI look at the question from a practical point of view. I keep 
hens myselfand am speaking from experience. If you keep hens ina house carefully 
preserved from wind and weather ata comfortable temperature, and then in the good- 
ness of your heart you let the hens out onasunny morning. An ordinary farmer does 
not think very much of his hens as a rule, and he may not be careful to put them 
in again when the sun leavea the yard. It gets cold in the afternoon, your hens get 
chilled and go to roost so shocked in their whole system that you get no eggs for a 
couple of days or longer. In that way the egg production is lowered and the 
profit for the year made less. 

Mr, Burnett.—All the same that has been the custom. 


WEIGHT OF HENS’ AND PULLETS’ EGGS, 


Mr. Grupert.—When I was before your Committee last yea: I was asked by a 
member to show the difference in the weight of eggs laid by pullets and hens. I 
weighed the eggs of both and this is the result :— 


a Hens. Pullets. 

Lbs. | Oz. TS) aN aIne Mtoe Chg Lbs. Oz. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks.... Ns ") to io 12 js 5 to if 6 
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Q. Is it not a fact that the black coloured fowl, as a rule, lays the larger eggs ? 

A. The Black Minorcas and the Black Spanish certainly lay the largest eggs. 
The Andalusians and some strains of White Leghorn, closely follow. Two or three 
years ago, we had a strain of Black Minorca hens, the eggs from several of which 
went six to a pound and the majority of them went seven to a pound. They were 
an unusually large egg laying strain. I had also a strain of White Leghorn which 
laid remarkably large eggs. The great majority of the Leghorn eggs went seven or 
eight to a pound. 


REARING, FATTENING AND SALE OF THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Any instances of successful work in the rearing, fatténing and disposal of the 
superior quality of poultry flesh by farmers will I am sure, be received with satis- 
faction by your Committee. It is therefore with much pleasure that I bring to your 
notice the following instances of success in so doing by the farmers themselves. 
I should say that last year, upon my suggestion, Mr. McPhadden, of Dominionville, 
Ontario, the writer of the first letter I will submit to you, procured Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. This year he wrote regarding the proper method to adopt in the 
fattening of his chickens. His first letter is as follows :— 


‘ DoMINIONVILLE, Onv., 25th September, 1899. 
‘Mr. A. G. GILBERT, 
‘ Experimental Farm, 
‘ Ottawa, 


‘ Dear Srzn,—I write you concerning poultry matters. The question I want 
answered is the best way to fatten and dispose of a number of Barred Rock chickens. 
Their ages now are about four months. I have read up all about the fattening of 
chickens, that has been written in the farmers’ papers, and I am still at a loss to 
tell which is the best way. I think that couping them up will not work without the 
forcing process. There are the two remaining ways then of fattening, viz.: Confin- 
ing them in yards, or letting them run at large. Now as you have had some experi- 
ence, you will be able to vive me a decided answer. 

‘Supposing I succeed in getting a number of good fat chickens what would be 
the best way to dispose of them? As it costs more than five cents per pound to 
produce chicken flesh I will not dispose of them as I did last year, selling to a country 
store-keeper at 5 cents per pound. Now, if [ thought that 9 or 10 cents per pound 
could be secured for plump chickens I would be able to fatten a number. /1 shall 
consider it a great favour to hear from you concerning this matter. 


‘ Respectfully yours, | 
‘ALEXANDER McPHADDEN,’ 


My reply was to get the superior quality of chicken flesh and I would then 
endeavour to get a market for him, I advised putting the chickens into a pen with, 
perhaps limited run and feeding them twice or thrice per day regularly on two parts 
of finely ground oats, one part shorts, and one of corn meal and to report results, 
No forcing machine was necessary in the case of such chicks as he had. 

The next letter from him is dated October 23, and he writes: 


‘ DEAR Srz,—I am now fattening Barred Plymouth Rock chickens in crates as 
suggested by you. I did not have a suitable place to pen them up in so I decided to 
try the crate plan, Two weeks ago I started with eight chickens weighing from 5 
to 54 pounds apiece, feeding them meal mixture as directed. The first week’s gain 
was one pound per chick, the second week’s gain one half pound or thereabouts, so 
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you may see that i have a number of chickens weighing over seven poun‘s, apiece. 
I have not kept an exact account of the food they have eaten, but I don’t think it 
would be over 1 pound of meal a day and skimmed milk. I shall begin to feed :the 
tallow this week. I have twenty-six chickens fattening and will have more later 
on. I bought a few, paying from 45 to 50 cents per pair all pure bred Barred Rocks, 
I would not be bothered with any other kind if I could get enough of them. Ordin- 
ary scrub chickens are selling at 30 cents per pair. 

‘I expect to have in about three weeks time my first dozen chicks ready to ship. 
I shall look to you for a few suggestions in that line. 

‘A. McPHADDEN,’ 


By Mr Winchester : 


Q. What kind were selling at 30 cents ? 

A. Ordinary scrub chickens, 

Q. What price did Mr. McPhadden get ? | 

A. He hadn’t fattened his chicks yet, but when he did he sold at 10 cents per 
pound. 


FATTENING RATIONS AND COST, 


I answered his letter by asking for further particulars. I said I would like to 
read his letter to the Committee on Avriculture to show the developmentof thorough- 
bred chickens in the hands of farmers. 

He rote in reply: 


‘Dear Sir,—In answer to your enquiry regarding the exact figures in the fat- 
tening of the chickens I may say they areas follows to the best of my knowledge :— 
‘Ist week 8 chicks consumed 25 Ibs. meal, 35 lbs. milk. 


¢ ond 66 8 73 2°) 66 30 be 
é 3rd 66 8 ¢é 18 66 20 6s 
‘Total gain lst week 7 lbs., or § lb. per chick. 

66 Ind 66 4 66 4 6é 

6 3rd 66 22 66 4 6¢ 


‘Cost of producing one pound weight is about 52 cents, 

‘The meal is worth 1 cent per pound and the skimmed milk is worth 15 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

‘The meal fed the first week was, by weight, three parts oats and one part 

ease. 
‘ ‘The second week’s feed was the same as the first w'th some corn meal added. 
In the third week the corn meal was increased. 

‘The foregoing statement may not be absolutely correct, but for all practical 
purposes I think it will do. 

‘The experience I have had so far as the first three weeks is concerned in the 
fattening of the chickens is highly satisfactory. 

‘There has not been one sick chick in the lot of twenty-six as yet. 

‘The crates are made of common building lath 4 feet long, divided into two 
compartments with the bottom lath planed, four chicks in each compartment. The 
crates are in an open shed now and I have noticed on one or two cold mornings the 
droppings froze to the bottom of the crates. 

‘When the weather gets cold and frosty I shall move the crates into one end of 
the hen house, I intend to place five or six pair in the crates to-day, and if success 
warrants the undertaking I will place more in them, 


‘Yours very truly, 
‘A, McPHADDEN,’ 


I wrote in reply tosend me four chickens when he thought they were ready, and 
IT also gave him the names of Montreal dealers who would give him 10 cents per 
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pound for his birds. He accordingly sent me four large and well fattened chickens 
which weighed respectively 6 lbs. 134 0z., 6 lbs. 12 0z., 6 lbs, 114 0z., and 6 Ibs. 9 oz. 
I need not assure you that they made excellent eating and were well worth 10 cents 
per pound. He subsequently sent to me a further shipment of ten birds which 
weighed singly 5 lbs. 6 oz., 6 Ibs. 22 oz., 5 Ibs. 13} oz., 6 Ibe. 53 0z., 5 lbs, 12% 0z., 
5 lbs. 14 02, 5 Ibs. 4 oz., 5 Ibs. 93 0z., 6 lbs. 142 0z.,4 lbs. 144 0z. The total weight of 
the ten chickens was 58 Ibs, #0z. They were sold for 10 cents per pound. Such 
chickens would have been snapped up on the English market. Mr, McPhadden. on 
receiving his money, wrote to me that the whole transaction was entirely satisfac- 
tory to him. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Does he tell you how old the birds were? 

A. At that time they must have been six and a-half months od, because some 
of them were four and five and a-half months old when he got them. You will, 
however, see the success he made of his venture. It paid this farmer, although it 
was his first effort, because he procured the right breed to start with. You see his 
modus. He simply crated them up and fed them on the ground mash. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Do you always feed them ground grain? 
A. Yes. His letter of acknowledgment reads: 


‘Dear Srr,—I must thank you for the help you have given me in the disposal 
of my chickens. Results have been very satisfactory. Yours respectfully, 


‘A, McPHADDEN.’ 


Here is another letter from a farmer along the same lines. Permit me to say 
that I consider it very important to have the farmers first get the breeds which 
make rapid development; then to fatten them, so as to make the greatest weight 
and finally to sell at the best city prices. Mr. James Laidlaw, a well-known and enter- 
prising farmer in the neighbourhood of Guelph, writes: 


. ‘GUELPH, October 17, 1899. 


‘Dear Sir,—I want a little information about fitting a bunch of cockerels for 
market, and the very best market. They are Barred and Buff Rocks and Silver 
Laced Wyandottes; are running at large yet, but are in fine condition, weighing 
from 44 to 54 pounds, and some as high as ‘7 and 8 pounds as they run. When is 
the best time to have them ready for British, or any other good market ? Could have 
about fifty ready in a few weeks, or whenever you thought it best, but as that 
number would not be quite enough to send alone, what is best todo? Are you 
sending any? If so, perhaps you could take charge of mine and give me full 
instructions about packing, &c, I have read your instructions in Poultry Review and 
other papers. 

‘Yours truly, 


‘JAMES LAIDLAW, Jr.’ 
The following letter shows that Mr, Laidlaw sold in the home market at paying 


figures, He also expresses the opinion, which I consider most important, that 
thoroughbred poultry breeding pays as well as any department of farm work. 


‘GUELPH, OnT., October 28, 1899. 


‘ Dear Str,—Yours of the 24thin reply to my inquiry re a market for poultry 
received last night, Was pleased to hear from you and to receive advice in answer 
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to my inquiry. In keeping with your request to send you six cockerels this 
morning, closed up that number of suitable birds and weighed them, with the 
intention of feeding them hard for a week or ten days, and then forwarding them 
to you. They were weighed very empty, having had no breakfast, and their 
average weights were: Wyandottes, 54 pounds, and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 53 
pounds, Intended weighing them again before shipping and noting the exact gain, 
thinking it might be of some use to me afterwards. I may say that I have sold all 
the Barred Rock, Silver-Laced Wyandotte and Buff Rock cockerels, that I can spare, 
to a party who is shipping them outwest. He takes them in ten days or two weeks. 
He takes all I have that are fit, at a good deal better price than the markets here 
would give, and without the work of dressing them, Iam very much obliged to 
you for the very prompt manner in which you went to work to find me a market for © 
surplus stock. Asa farmer I appreciate very much the interest you are takingina 
branch of farm stock that is, to put it mildly, very much neglected, and which I am 
fully satisfied is equally as profitable as any other line of stock, with the same 
attention and conditions. Again thanking you for the trouble you have taken to 
help me along in the poultry line, | remain, yours truly, 


‘JAMES LAIDLAW, Jr.’ 


This is the second statement of the kind I have read. It will be remembered 
that Mr. McPhadden said about the same thing. Coming from farmers, no better 
testimony can be desired. In my second letter, I advised him to try and sell on the 
home market, which he did, but if he preferred, to sell for shipment to the British 
market. I get frequent letters asking for the names of firms in Canada, who are 
buying poultry for shipment. Such parties will do well to communicate with the 
following shippers of poultry from Ontario, whose names were kindly furnished me 
by the Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, Prof. J. W. Robertson :— 

The King Darrel Produce Co., Toronto. 

Ingersoll Packing Co., Ingersoll. 

H. J. Colwell, Arthur, Ont. 

Booth & Co., Trenton. 

J. E. Haweroft, London. 

R. Winter, Seaforth. 

M. & W. Schell, Woodstock. 

T, L. Turnbull, Glanbrassil. 

Dundas & Flavelle Bros., Lindsay. 

D, Gunn Bros. & Co., Toronto. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FATTENING THOROUGHBREDS AND CROSSES, 


I now give you some experiments made last fall in fattening thoroughbreds and 
crossbred chickens by ourselves. I have read to you from their own letters proof 
of how successful farmers have been in hatching, rearing and fattening, with 
comparatively little effort, a number of thoroughbred chickens, which were sold at 
satisfactory prices. You have also heard their opinion as to the superiority of 
thoroughbreds over scrubs and the value of the poultry department to the farmer as 
a revenue maker. I shall now call your attention and briefly to some experiments 
conducted in the way of fattening thoroughbred and cross bred chickens in as simple 
and convenient a manner as possible. On August 15 last, 1899, three groups ef five 
birds each, namely,— 

5 Barred Plymouth Rocks, 

5 White Plymouth rocks, and 

5 Silver Laced Wyandottes 
were selected and put into separate pens, in one of our poultry houses, with a 
limited outside run. Each bird had a leg band with a distinguishing number. 

No. 1 group of 5 Barred Plymouth Rocks were fed, three times per day, 
solely on whole grain, in the proportion of two parts wheat, one of barley and one 
of corn, 


- 
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No. 2 group of 5 White Plymouth Rocks were fed three times per day on mash. 
The same grains as fed to No. 1 group were ground up and made into mash, 

No. 3 group of Silver Laced Wyandottes were fed on the ordinary rations given 
to chickens, namely, mash twice per day and whole grain for the last feed. 

After feeding the three groups of chickens for two or three days, it was noticed 
that no more food was consumed than three-quarters of a pound daily by each 
group. We desired to feed no more than was absolutely needed. The amount of. 
ration was accordingly limited to four ounces to cach group, three times per day, or 
twelve ounces to each group per day. The value of the twelve ounces, or three- 
quarters of a pound ration per day, was placed at one cent for each group of five 
birds, or three cents a day for the fifteen birds, The amount of one cent per day 
for cost of food for five birds was thought to be very small, but it was corroborated 
by the figures shown in the experiment with fifty hens conducted three years ago 
by request of your Committee, That experiment, you may remember, showed that 
the fifty hens were kept in winter for 10 cents per day, or at 1 cent per day for 
every five fowls. 

Full particulars of the gain per week made by each bird will appear in my 
annual report when published, so that it will only be necessary to give the total 
gains made in each group in the fourteen weeks the experiment lasted, and which - 
are as follows :— 

No. 1 group of five Barred Plymouth Rocks fed on whole grain made a gain of 
18 pounds, 122 ounces. 

No. 2 group of five White Plymouth Rocks, fed on the same grain as given to 
No. 1 group, but ground finely and fed in the shape of mash, gained 20 pounds, 34 
ounces, 

No. 3 group of five Silver Laced Wyandottes, fed on the ration usually fed to 
our chickens, namely, mash twice and whole grain once per day, made a gain of 15 
pounds, 44 ounces. 

At the end of the tenth week the birds were allowed an unlimited run, in a large 
field, and they made, in the majority of cases, better progress than they did in the 
limited runs, 

One of the results of the experiment went to show that the chickens fed on 
mash made the most gain, and that the gain in weight more than compensated for 
the extra expense entailed in grinding the grain. I talked the matter over with Mr. 
Grisdale, our Agriculturist, and we figured it out that the cost in the case of No. 1 
group was 54 or 54 cents per pound of the gain, and that the cost of 1 pound of 
increased weight made by the same grains ground fine and mixed into mash, fed to 
No. 2 group was 44 cents per pound. There is a saving of 8 per cent, which is more 

than enough to pay for grinding the whole grain into fine meal, I think it was a 
- gentleman of this Committee who suggested that this experiment should be made. 


COMPARATIVE FATTENING QUALITIES OF DIFFERENT BREEDS. 


Another experiment was made with twelve crossbred cockerels, namely nine 
Plymouth Rock-Leghorn crosses; one light Brahma-Plymouth Rock cross; one White 
Wyandotte-light Brahma cross, and one Andalusian cross. The birds were penned 
up in the regulation small fattening pens, with slatted bottoms and feeding troughs 
in front. Hach coop contained a single bird. They were fed on the ordinary mash 
viven to the laying stock. The object of the experiment was to find what progress 
these first crosses could make in flesh development without any specially prepared 
ration, or extra effort, beyond cooping them up and feeding them three times per 
day on all they could eat. Seme people hold that serub chickens make as great pro- 
gress and as great weight as thoroughbyed chickens, but we have found out they 
do not. But these you will remember were first crosses, nine of them of Barred 
Plymouth Rock and Leghorn, and are not to be confounded with nondescripts. The 
birds were fed for four weeks and the best gain was made by the Plymouth Rock- 
Leghorn cross, of which No. 1 gained 1 pound, 44 ounces; No. 6, 1 pound 1 ounce; 
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No, 7, 1 pound, 1 ounce; No. 7, 1 pound, 74 ounces, and No. 8, 1 pound, 14 ounces, 
The least gain made in this group was by No, 2, viz., 12% ounces. No. 10, Light 
Brahma-Plymouth Rock cross made the best gain of any, 2 pounds,4 ounce; No. 11, 
White Wyandotte-Light Brahma cross madea gain of*1 pound,5 ounces, The birds 
made very satisfactory market chickens. Their weight development was also very 
satisfactory as the following will show: At the age of five months and eleven days 
Nos. 5, 4, 7 and 9, of the Plymouth Rock-Leghorn cross, weighed respectively 5 
pounds 54 ounces; 5 pounds, 44 ounces; and 5 pounds, 5 ounces, representing a gain 
of 1 pound per month from the time they were hatched. These chickens were 
hatched and reared by hens. At six months and five days of age, the Light Brahma- 

Plymouth Cross showed a weight of 6 pounds 6? ounces. The last chicken, with a 
number of others, was hatched by incubator and raised in brooder, and theirsatisfactory 
growth and development go to show that, artifically hatched and reared chickens, 
do as well as those hatched and fostered by their natural mothers, 


CHOICE OF BREED FOR MARKETING. 


While these first crossbred chickens made excellent market fowls, the experi- 
ence of past years leads to the conclusion that, while certain first crosses may do 
nearly as well as the thoroughbred Plymouth Rocks or Wyandottes, it is better for 
farmers to make a first choice of thoroughbreds and keep only one breed. To make 
a first cross necessitates the keeping of two breeds, and unless the cross was made 
every year, it would quickly degenerate into nondescripts. During last fall I had 
the pleasure of a visit from Mr, Silverwood, an English expert in fattening, killing 
and dressing poultry, &c., who was in the employ of Messrs, Dundas and Flavelle, of 
Lindsay, Ont. He had purchased during the summer many thoroughbred chickens 
from the farmers at five and a half and six months of age and then fattened, 
killed and shipped them to the English market, He said that I was perfectly right 
in my statement made in past reports and in my evidence before your Committee, 
that Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes are the best chickens for the farmer. His 
experience led him to the same conclusions as to their being rapid flesh forming and 
very hardy chickens. He had followed my advice in recommending these breeds to 
the farmers and he found the result to his advantage. 

Mr, J. F. Riddell of Wilsonville, Ontario, writes under the date of October 17, 
last:—‘ An English gentleman is putting a large sum of money in the Brantford 
Co-operative Pork Packing Company. He is also a dealer in dressed poultry and 
would like to get some one to ship him a case of dressed poultry after the weather 
becomes colder. He said he would write to me, Is there not quite a risk in doing 
this? I have some grand birds that would be handy to fatten if 1 was sure of suc- 
- cess.’ [ replied ‘ that in his case, where he was responding toa demand right at his 
door, there would be little risk if he would only fill the requirements, and that 
the attempt was certainiy worth making.’ In passing I may remark that Mr, J. M. 
Wilson, expert manager of the Toronto Poultry and Garden Produce Company, asked 
me in a letter of February 19, last, the following :—‘ Where can I buy ten thousand 
or twenty thousand young fow! to fatten? I am desirous of being able to buy that 
number, but I am afraid | may not be able to buy the right kind in this district,’ 

The foregoing shows there is actually a demand that farmers are not yet pre- 
pared to fill, At Farmer’s Institute meetings in different parts of the country I 
have urged upon farmers to be prepared, by having the proper breeds, for the demand 
for birds to-fatten for shipment tothe British market. Here is thedemand actually 
upon us. Surely I was warranted in holding the inducements I did to the farmers, 
Briefly summarized my instructions to farmers in regard to the producing of the 
larger chickens were :— 

1. To keep the thoroughbreds which make the large chickens, namely: Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Brahmas, Cochins, Dorkings, with preference for the 
first two. 

4 2. That in order to have the large chickens at the end of four or five months, 
they must be carefully looked after and regularly fed from the time of leaving the 
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nest, Particularly so, during the first five weeks of the chicken’s life, Hxperience 
has shown that chickens neglected during that period of their lives, never make satis- 
factory market fowls, or early layers. (Hear, hear.) Why? Because during 
the term of life named, theré is not only a drain on the vitality of the chick for bone, 
sinew, and muscle, but also for the rapidly growing feathers. When it is desired to 
fatten them at four and a half, five or five and a half months old they may be 
cooped up and fed as described by Mr, McPbadden in his letter which I read in the 
forepart of my evidence. 


THE SITTERS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


I have received several inquiries as to sitters and their management, and as it 
will possibly be of use to poultry breeders, I will mention the following rules to 
follow :— 

For an early sitter select a hen of medium size. 

For the early part of the season give eleven eggs. 

If possible set two hens at the same time. On the sixth or seventh day test the 
eggs, remove the unfertile ones and give the remainder to one hen, resetting the 
other. 

The nests should be made of cut straw and pnt in a place separate from the 
other birds. While making the nests, each one should be dusted with insect destroy- 
ing powder. 

China eggs should be placed in the nest and the sitter allowed to remain on them 
for two or three days. The valuable eggs may then be given to her. 

During the hatching period, nest and hen should occasionally be dusted with 
disinfecting powder. 7 
Sitters and eggs should be examined every morning to see that all is right. 

Should an egg be broken in the nest the others ought to be at once taken out, 
gently washed in luke warm water and replaced under thesitter. If thestrawin the 
nest is soiled it should be replaced by clean stuff. 


~ 


HOW TO PROPERLY FEED AND CARE FOR THE YOUNG CHICKS. 


As I have also had much inquiry as to how to care for and feed re young chicks, 
the following information may be useful:— 

After hatching out, the chickens should remain undisturbed in the nest for 24 
hours, 

Their first feed should be stale bread soaked in milk and squeezed dry, and stale 
breadcrumbs, This may be continued for a day or two, when granulated oatmeal 
may be added. 

Weather permitting, the hen and brood should be placed in a dry coop on the 

rass. 
: If kept indoors, the chicks must be kept on earth or on boards covered with 
earth. If not so kept, disaster will follow. 

After being kept on the bread and milk and granulated oatmeal diet for a week, 
small particles ot’ cracked corn may be added. At the end of two weeks whole wheat 
may be fed, but not before. 

Care should be taken that the chicks are in no way stinted during the first five 
weeks of their existence. They should be pushed at all times, but require particular 
attention during the period named. 

Young stock require frequent but light feeding. It must be remembered that a 
stinted chicken will never make a good market fowl. 

The earlier hatched, the sooner will the pullets lay. 

The aim should be to have the pullets laying while the hens are moulting. A 
supply of new laid eggs all the year round will so be secured, 
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OBJECT LESSONS IN KILLING, DRAWING AND DRESSING POULTRY. 


At this point you will perhaps permit me to refer to a new feature of my work 
which was most successfully inaugurated at the Provincial Fat Stock Show of 
Ontario, held at London, Ontario, from December 9 to 15 last, viz., the 
killing, plucking, drawing and dressing of poultry in the presence of the audience. | 
The fowis were dressed in two ways, first as the English farmer does when he sells 
on the market, and then as the English poulterer dresses, draws and trusses his 
poultry ready for the oven. I had the pleasure of delivering addresses from time 
to time during the show, and my wife did the dressing of the poultry. It was a very 
interesting and important occasion, for all the Farmers’ Institute workers of the 
province were present in the pavillion when the object lessons took place and they 
evinced much interest in the demonstrations, which I hope were beneficial. This 
new feature of work was very much appreciated by the farmers and their wives who 
were present, Letters from farmers in different parts of the province of Ontario to 
the agricultural papers since the show have expressed the hope that such work will 
be done in schoolhouses or other points near their localities so that their wives and 
daughters might profit by the practical demonstrations. All being well another 
year, I may be able to have birds dressed in the different methods and brought before 
your Committee. 

The following from an agricultural paper will show how the demonstrations 
were regarded :—‘ At the London Stock Show one of the most interesting features 
was the object lesson given in the killing, plucking, drawing and dressing poultry 
by Mrs. Gilbert, wife of the poultry manager of the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Several of those present expressed the opinion that it would be well if similar lessons 
could be given in country villages, at school-houses or at such points as could be 
easily reached by farmers, in the different neighbourhoods, It was pointed out that 
the people who would profit most by instructions of this kind seldom go to cities, but 
_ they are anxious for the information, and the opinion was freely expressed that the 
provincial or Dominion government should endeavour to give the information in 
the way stated. It was also suggested that lectures in this connection might go 
further and include talks dealing with the merits of the different breeds and showing 
which are best adapted for winter layers and which for the production of chickens 
for market. 

‘This is a capital idea. The lectures might be made a new and attractive 
feature of Farmers’ Institute meetings. By making something of this kind a part of 
the programme at institute meetings the object aimed at would probably be most 
fully attained.’ 


DISCOVERY OF A FATAL DISEASE AMONG TURKEYS, 


I have brought certain features of the most important work I have done last 
year pretty fully to your notice, but there is one more subject I would like to bring 
to your attention before I close, and it is the discovery of a disease among turkeys 
which has been hitherto unknown but prevalent and fatal in different parts of the 
Dominion and the source of much loss to the farmers. 

The symptoms of the disease are fairly described in the following letter which 
I got from Mr. John McCarthy, farmer, of Oldcastle, Ont., who sent on the descrip- 
tion of the disease at the instigation of Mr. McGregor, M.P. Mr. McCarthy writes: 


‘OLDCASTLE, September 18, 1899. 


‘Dear Srz,—We received yours of theseventh. We have had the cholera among 
our turkeys for the last ten years. It comes on in any season of the year. We live 
on a farm and they have the run of thefarm. In summer we clcse up the hen house, 
aud the turkeys roost on the top of buildings. Wethen clean out the poultry house 
and sprinkle the roosts with coal oil before we let the turkeys into it again. 

‘In the spring when the ground is wet they drink water out of the barn-yard, but 
in the summer we carry the water to them and it is clean. 

1—74 
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‘They are fed on oats, corn and meal, but since we got the letter from you we 
soaked their feed in coal oil, but they will not eat it. We do not keep all the fowl 
in one place. We havea shed to put themin. All the chickens, turkeys, ducks 
and geese go together. There was a turkey died the other day from the disease. 

‘When they get the disease they get droopy and a black head, there is yellow 
discharge in the droppings like sulphur. This is about as close a description as 1 
can give of the disease. 


‘Yours very truly, 
‘JOHN McCARTHY-’ 


The above letter will serve as a sample of many received by me. But what 
led to the discovery, or locating of the disease, was the enclosure to me of the fol- 
lowing letter from the Editor of Farming, Toronto, who had received it from the 
‘Farmer’s Daughter.’ | | 
‘To the Editor of Farming. | 

‘Will you inquire for me through your paper how to treat sick turkeys. My 
turkeys are drooping away. Their droppings are of a green and yellow colour at 
the time of their sickness, and they don’t last long when they take sick. 


‘FARMER’S DAUGHTER’ 


To this I sent the following reply: ‘The symptoms point to liver disease or 
acute dysentry caused by eating improper substances, mayhap in shape of decayed 
animal or vegetable matter. Try a good condition powder and use as directed. 
Drop a small piece of alum in the drink water, There are too many turkeys dying 
of similar symptoms in different parts of the country, and thorough investigation 
into cause, disease and treatment (if any) should be at once made. Send a turkey 
that has just died to the Bacteriologist, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, to 
ascertain whether death is due to germ disease or not. At same time give full 
particulars of how the turkeys are housed, on what fed, and what they drink. Give 
all symptoms of the disease. Do the birds drink filthy water, barn-yard leakage, 
&c.? Let your correspondent, for her own good and that of others, take action in 
this matter.’ 

The farmer’s daughter, to her credit be it said, complied with my suggestion. — 
Some time afterwards I received the following letter from Mr. Malcolm Ross, who 
was in charge of the bacterological laboratory, at the Ontario Agricultural College, — 
Guelph, during the temporary absence of Mr, Harrison in the old country. 


‘ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
‘GuEeLpeH, November 23, 1900. 


‘DEAR Mr. GILBERT,—I have to-day examined a turkey from some one in 
Fergus who does not give any name. It is a case of entero-hepatitis, discribed in 
a Washington bulletin entitled “ infectious diseases of poultry.” This is, so far as I 
know, a new disease in Canada. The only account of similar cases being in the 
bulletin already mentioned. I believe it has also broken out at another farm in the 
neighbourhood, because I am told that there are turkeys dying there with spots on 
their livers. It is very good of you to have given me the opportunity of examining 
_ the disease. I may say that my roup investigations are going on, and that I Believe 
roup is caused by a somewhat similar organism as the turkey disease. I shall 
always be pleased to examine birds, 


‘ Yours sincerely, 


‘MALCOLM ROSS.’ 


I trust that the locating of this disease will result in good to the farmers. 
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Q. Will you give us the name of the disease again ? 

A. Entero-hepatitis. 

Q. That would indicate inflammation of the bowels as well as the liver ? 

A. They are certainly some of the symptoms. 

| A description of the disease is fully given in the Washington bulletin by Dr. 
Salmon, and is too lengthy to permit of my reading it to you. I may say, however, 

that the disease, its cause and treatment is fuliy dealt with in my annual report 

soon to be published. Briefly stated the remedy suggested is the thorough disin- 

fection of the premises where sick birds have been, the removal of newly hatched 

birds to new ground and care in feeding them clean and wholesome food and pure 

drink water. 

In referring to the subject, Farming, of December 11 last, says, in relation 
to the subject:— 

In Farming for November 14, in our questions and answers department, 
appeared a letter from a farmer’s daughter describing some sick turkeys and asking 
fora remedy. We submitted her letter to Mr. Gilbert, poultry manager, Central 
Experimenta: Farm, Ottawa, who, in his reply, which was published with the 
enquiry, advised sending a turkey that had just died to the bacteriological labor- 
atory, Ontario Agricultural College. This advice was acted upon and in last week’s 
Farming appeared the report of Malcolm Ross, in charge of the bacteriological 
laboratory at the college during the absence of Prof. Harrison in Europe. His 
report shows that the turkey died of entero-hepatitis, entirely new in Canada, and 
one for which no effective cure is known. In describing this disease, Mr. Ross says: 
“The organism causing it gains access to the bird in the early summer and will live 
in it for months; large numbers of them are excreted in the droppings, The only 
way in which the disease can be got rid of 1s by getting rid of all the turkeys, and 
not keeping any on the same ground for some length of time, at any rate, not till 
till the next summer.” 

‘The fact that such a disease is known to exist in the country makes it possible 
for effective measures to be taken at once to eradicate it and prevent its spreading 
to other districts. The symptoms given by Mr. Ross also make it possible for the 
disease to be located in other sections than the one in which the farmer’s daughtor 
lives. . . . . This disease then may be prevalent in many cases, and we would 
advise those having sick turkeys showing the symptoms described to lose no time 
in making the fact known, and if there is any doubt to send some of the dead 
turkeys to Guelph for examination.’ 


By Mr, Rutherford : 


Q. How is the disease caused ; is it specific, contagious or infectious ? 

A, Dr. Salmon, in his ‘ Diseases of Poultry,’ calls it infectious entero-hepatitis 
of turkeys, or blackhead. He says: 

‘For ten years or more reports from certain sectious of the New wingland Stutes 
have indicated the existence of a serious disease of turkeys, locally called “ black- 
head,” which differs in important respects from any malady previously known as 
affecting poultry. How widely this disease is distributed over the world is not 
yet determined, but information from the Middle, Western and Southern States 
points to its prevalence in those sections, and accounts have also come to hand of 
its ravages in Hurope. From these facts it may be concluded that the disease is one 
which has been affecting turkeys for many years and has been extensively dissemi- 
nated, and that, owing to the lack of systematic investigation, it was not described 
until its study was undertaken by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Considerable time was devoted to this subject by Smith in 1893 and 1894, and 
Moore in 1895 and 1896.’ 

Q. What are the symptoms ? 

A. Dr, Salmon describes the symptoms as follows :— 
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‘The symptoms of infectious entero-hepatitis have not been very carefully 
observed and recorded. It is not until the disease has made considerable progress 
that any signs of ill-health can be detected. The affected birds show more or less 
loss of appetite, weakness and emaciation, though one or more of these symptoms 
may not be constant. Diarrhoea is the most marked and constant symptom and may 
be expected sooner or later in the course of the disease. It results from the 
inflammation in the caeca, which is the starting point of the affection, and this 
inflammation exists in all cases. Peculiar discolourations of the head occur at the 
height of the disease, which has led to the popular designation of blackhead. 


The disease attacks quite young turkeys, having been recognized in a bird only 
three weeks old, and in this it had already made considerable progress. The young 
birds seem to be most susceptible, and as in the older birds the organs have the 
appearance of long standing disease, the conclusion has been reached that the 
infection usually occurs at an early period of life. The infection is most actively 
propagated during midsummer,but whether this is due to the fact that there are more 
young birds at that time or whether the warm season favours the dissemination and 
the development of the disease is not clear. That infection may occur in older birds 
and in cold weather is demonstrated by Moore’s experiments, in which turkeys five 
months old and weighing 6 to 8 pounds were exposed in November and December, 
and in which the disease was well developed by the latter part of December and the 
early part of January. 

‘The disease begins in the caeca; sometimes it is found in but one of these 
organs, but oftener it effects both. 


‘ Associated with this disease of the caeca, there is in nearly all cases a more 
or less serious disease of the liver. This organ is enlarged in proportion to the 
amount of its tissue which is affected. It may be twice the normal size, and over 
its surface are seen roundish discoloured spots, varying from 4 to 4 of an inch in 
diameter. Some of these spots are sharply defined circular areas of a lemon yellow 
or an ochre yellow colour, This yellow substance represents dead tissue. In other 
cases the spots are whitish, and shade off somewhat gradually into the surrounding 
tissue. Another class of spots are of a mottled brownish colour, darker than the 
surrounding liver tissue. These may have a central yellow nucleus of dead tissue, 
and a narrow outer border of the same character, or the border may be a dark 
brownish circular line. - The entire spot has an indistinct appearance and is flattened 
or even slightly depressed below the surface. The liver may have few or many of 
these centres of disease, which, when cut across, are found to be deeply embedded 
in the tissue of the organ and to have in general a sphericalform. Occasionally the 
lesions are very extensive and the death of large portions of the liver tissue follows.’ 


CAUSE OF THE DISEASE. 
By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. What is the cause of the disease ? 

A. Dr, Salmon says: ‘The disease is caused by one of the protozoa, which 
Smith has named the amoeba meleagridis. This parasite is taken into the digestive 
organs with the food or drink, it attacks the mucous membrane of the caeca, causing 
the development of inflammation and leading to the changes already described.’ 


‘The changes in the liver are most easily explained by assuming that the 
micro-parasites are conveyed by the blood directly from the diseased caeca into the 
liver and there deposited in different places. In this organ they begin to multiply 
and spread in all directions, thereby forming the spherical centres of disease which 
appear as circles on the surface of the liver. This theory is borne out by the results 
of the microscopic examination.’ 


- eS 
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A PROGRESS OF THE DISEASE, 


| ‘The course of the disease is variable. In some cases it develops rapidly after 
infection, and the affected bird dies in from two to six weeks. In other cases the 
morbid process may come to a stand still, but the amount of dead tissue in the caeca 
and liver may be so great as to favour the entrance of bacteria, which are directly 
responsible for the death of the bird late in the summer or fall. In still other cases 
regenerative processes may begin and lead to complete and permanent recovery. 
During the course of the affection parasitic protozoa multiply in the caeca, they are 
mixed with the intestinal contents, and many of them are discharged with the 
excrement. In this way the contagion is spread. The food and drinking water 
become contaminated with particles of excrement containing the parasites, the 
latter are taken by healthy birds into the digestive canal, along which they pro- 
ceed until the caeca are reached, and here they multiply, penetrate the mucous 
membrane and set up the changes which constitute the disease.’ 


By Mr. Rutherford: 


Q. So that it is a specific disease; it attacks only turkeys? 

A. Yes, sir, so far, and it has doubtless been the cause of a loss of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the farmers of the country. 

Q. Other fowl are immune ? 

A. Yes, so far as known. 


TREATMENT OF THE DISEASE. 


Q. What treatment do you recommend ? 

A. I cannot do better than answer in the words of Dr. Salmon, who speaks as 
follows in regard to the treatment of the disease :— 

‘It is evident that the treatment of infectious entero-hepatitis must be princi- 
pally of a hygienic and preventive nature, Where the disease has existed long upon 
a farm the roosting places, runs and feeding grounds must beinfected. The breeding 
stock are affected in achronic form and are continually disseminating the contagion, 
This being the case adequate measures must be adopted to free the premises from 
the parasite before healthy stock can be raised. Thorough disinfection should, of 
course, be carried out, using a solution of carbolic acid, five parts to one hundred 
parts of water. All of the turkeys on the farm should be killed in order to certainly 
get rid of the infected ones. In starting a new flock obtain eggs from healthy stock 
and hatch them under common fowls or in an incubator, Raise the young turkeys 
if possible on a part of the farm that has not been infected. By following this course 
it should be possible to eradicate the disease and obtain a healthy flock. The medical 
treatment of diseased turkeys has not been successful and it is doubtful if it could 
be profitably undertaken in any but exceptional cases. 


‘\ 


REMEDIES. 


‘Among the remedies most likely to be beneficial are sulphur, sulphate of iron, 
quinine, salicylic acid, benzonaphthol and betol. Where a flock has recently been 
infected it would be well] to try these remedies with a view of arresting the disease 
in the mildly affected birds, and of preventing the infection of others by making the 
intestinal contents unsuitable for the multiplication of the parasite. Sulphur 5 to 
10 grains, sulphate of iron 1 grain, may be combined and given at one dose. Or 
give benzonaphthol 1 grain, salicylate of bismuth 1 grain. Or give sulphur 10 
grains, sulphate of iron 1 grain, sulphate of quinine 1 grain, hyposulphite of sodium 
may be useful in doses of 2 to 4 grains, or betol in the dose of 1 grain. It is neces- 
sary that such medicines should be repeated two or three times aday and continued 
for a considerable time to obtain results. Thedoses mentioned are for birds weighing 
4 or 5 pounds.’ 7 

It is well to bring the foregoing statement to the notice of the country through 
your committee, and I hope they will be useful. 
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CoMMITTEE Room No, 46, 
HovsE oF Commons, 
WEpnNEsDAY, April 4, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 a.m., Mr. McMillan, chairman, presiding. 


Mr, A. G, Gilbert was recalled and submitted the following :— 


RECIPE FOR PRESERVING EGGS. 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ComMITTEE,—I am before you this morn- 
ing to supplement my evidence of last Thursday by a very few remarks on the 
respective merits of two egg-preserving fluids, The experiment was conducted by 
Prof. Shutt, who was kind enough to associate me with himself in the experiment. 
A report was written out and I shall give you, without going into details, the results 
of the experimeni in a few words. The investigation was commenced in September, 
1896, and lasted for six months. It consisted in immersing the eggs for varying 
lengths of time—from a few hours to six months—in— 

(a) Lime water, and 

(6) A ten per cent solution of ‘ water glass.’ 

Perfectly fresh eggs from the farm poultry-houses were used for the test. Those 
eggs which were treated for a few hours, days or weeks, as the case might be, were 
subsequently placed, together with the untreated eggs to be used as a check, ina 
rack within a drawer in the laboratory till the close of the experiment on March 
30, 1899. All the eggs were at a temperature of from 65 degrees to 72 degrees F, 
throughout the trial. The investigation was really to ascertain the respective 
merits of water glass (silicate of soda) and lime water as egg-preserving liquids. I 
may remark that perfectly fresh eggs from the poultry department were used and 
in all cases we found that, for all practical purposes, lime water was the best pre- 
servative of the two. Mr. Shutt’s exact words are ‘since water glass (silicate of 
soda) is more costly and more disagreeable to use than lime water, I could not, from 
the present results, recoimmend the former as the best preservative,’ My principal 
reason for bringing the subject before the committee this morning, is to seize the 
opportunity of sending out to the country Prof. Shutt’s receipe for making the lime 
water liquid, which was so successful in this case and for which preparation we 
frequently have applications. The receipe is as follows:—Three or four pounds 
of good fresh lime in five gallons of water, stirring well at intervals for a 
few hours and then allowed to settle. The clear water may then be poured over 
the eggs, which have been previously placed in a crock or water-tight barrel. Mr. 
Shutt thinks the ‘addition of a pound or so of salt, which is sometimes recom- 
mended, unnecessary ; indeed, it might lead to the imparting of a limy flavour to 
the egg by inducing an inter change of the fluids within and without the egg.’ 

a experiment shows the following two points to be all important, namely :— 

. That perfectly fresh eggs are put in the liquid, and 

2 That they shall be covered with the preservative fluid, so as to prevent 
evaporation and consequent shrinkage of the meat. 

There was one further point I should like to remark on. 


By Sir Henry Joly de Lotbiniere: 


Q. How many gallons of water? 
A. Five, but an increase or decrease in the quantity may be made, 
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Q. The eggs must be covered ? | 

A. Yes they must be covered. There was a question brought up when I was 
before the committee on Thursday last as to hens which were laying suddenly ceas- 
ing to do so, and it was remarked as extraordinary that a hen apparently full of 
eggs should stop laying and remain a non-layer for sometime. Dr. Rutherford 
brought up the interesting point. In reference to this subject I may state that Mr. 
H. W. Collingwood, the managing editor of the Rural New Yorker, under date of 
May 15, 1899, wrote to me in reference to a matter somewhat similar: ‘will you be 
kind enough to give us your opinion regarding the inclosed note taken from the 
coming issue of the Rural New Yorker. 1 would like to know what physiologists 
think about this statement regarding the hen’s egg. A good many wild statements 
are made from time to time regarding this matter and we would like to know there- 
fore just what the facts are in the case.’ 

On this subject I would like to read an article which appeared in the Canadian 
Poultry Review, of which I was the author, and which contains the inclosure referred 
to by Mr. Collingwood. The article is as follows: ‘Some time ago Mr. Colling- 
wood, the managing editor of the Rural New Yorker, sent me an article by Mr. O. 
W. Mapes in which the following statement occurred :— 

‘Can any one tell us at what stage of development the egg is fertilized? Is it 
before or after the white begins to form? It would seem that after it is fertilized, : 
it would be necessary for the egg to be finished and laid, on the same principal that 
a@ pregenant animal must give birth to her young. Iam satisfied that no hen ever 
yet laid an egg until a group of eggs from the ovaries have been partially developed. 
I am also satisfied that this following group of partially developed eggs is re-absorbed 
in the circulation when the hen quits laying.’ 

Mr. Mapes goes on to describe a hen that was laying regularly. She was given 
nothing but water for ten days. She laid only one egg. She lost one pound in 
weight, and contained no egg larger than a pea when kiiled. 

I sent the article to Prof. Wesley Mills, of McGill University, of Montreal, with 
a request for his opinion on the subject. With his usual kindness, Dr. Mills complied 
with my request and sent me the following, which I forwarded to Mr. Collingwood. 
It is well known that Dr. Mills is one of the leading physiologists in America and 
his opinion is therefore of much value. He says:— 

‘Tt venture to express the following views :— 

The eggs are formed in the ovary, and are always at different stages of develop- 
ment, only one being ripe at the ame time, as a rule. 

2, The egg is fertilized either in the ovary or at the upper part of the oviduct 
or egg tube. 

3. The latter is, especially in its lower part, a gland and secretes the various 
parts of the egg outside the yoke. 

4, The conclusion that the eggs of the hen referred to by Mr. Mapes were 
absorbed, does not seem to me to bea necessary one, and inasmuch as, in a non-laying 
hen there is always a multitude of small, imperfectly-developed eggs in the ovary, 
renders it probable that not atrophy or absorption but incomplete development is 
the condition Mr. Mapes found. Nevertheless, [ would not assert that absorption 
is impossible. 

5. It is rare that one egg enters the lower part of the oviduct before the other 
already there is expelled; but such cases do occur, and explain the phenomena of 
double-yolked and other peculiar eggs. This latter subject is treated in an interest- 
ing way in a recent number of the American Naturalist.” 

Q. I am afraid Iam going to show my ignorance by asking a question, but the 
other day I was talking with a friend of mine who has had a good deal of experience 
in this matter and he said it was easy to discover when an egg had ceased to be 
fresh and when it had reached a certain point of maturity which made it unfit for 
food by shaking it, because he said.that when the germ inside the egg ceased to live 
it becomes absorbed in that part of the matter that is contained in the egg for its 
food and therefore leaves a vacuum which can be discovered by an experienced 
person. Of course I have not the slightest idea myself, I never tried it, but if there 
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is anything in it you may have heard something about it and be able to tell us. But 
really his theory that the absorption by the germ would necessarily leave a vacuum 
in the egg and by shaking it in a peculiar way you might discover whether the egg 
is past the time when it is fit for food, seems reasonable. 

A. Yes, sir, the shaking is frequently done, especially in the case of eggs that 
have been under hens and do not hatch out when others do. At the end of the 21st 
or 22nd days when a few chickens only have been hatched out and it is thought a 
larger number of chickens should have been had, the unhatched eggs are taken up 
and shaken and a rattling of the fluid inside can be distinctly heard. But in regard 
to the distinction of fresh from stale eggs, there is a difference in the appearance of 
the shell. In an old egg the shell is glossy and smooth. The shell of the new-laid 
egg is chalk-like and the pores are much larger. | 

THE CHAIRMEN.—If it is not out of place [ will just make a statement. There 
is a gentleman in Ontario who has just patented a system of preserving eggs. 
During last fall he took eggs out of a vat in which he had them in pickle since March 
to October. He took them out of the pickle and washed them. He then took three 
or four fresh laid eggs with them into the office of a doctor, who is a fowl! fancier, 
and the doctor could not distinguish between the fresh laid eggs and the others that 
had been in the pickle and washed. } 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. From the outer appearance ? 

Mr. McoMituian.—He could not distinguish them. I will just say that the eggs 
preserved by his recipe will boil perfectly and that is something that eggs that are 
in pickle will not do. All that I know about his method is that there is lime and 
salt in the pickle but it isa patent. He puts his eggs upon the British market in 
the very best condition possible. 


~ 


Mr. F. T. SHort, Chemist of the Experimental Farms, Having had a good deal to 
do with these experiments, the results of which Mr. Gilbert has brought before you, 
I might say a few words on the subject of egg preservation. There are a large 
number of recipes appearing in the press from time to time, some of the ingredients 
of which J do not think of any value as egg preservatives. The main ingredient in 
all of them is jime, if we leave out of consideration for the moment the newly recom- 
mended material, silicate of soda. We found that the addition of a large quantity of 
salt to the lime acted injuriously as regards the quality or flavour of the egg. When 
we examined the whites of the eggs so preserved after a few months, we found they 
contained a large amount of salt, showing there had been an absorption of salt from 
the preservative fluid by the egg. As regards the appearance of the eggs, those 
kept in the lime water are equally good, indeed [ think better than those in the lime 
water to which salt had been added... The eggs were kept for fourteen months in 
this solution (lime water); and I think it would have been impossible for an expert 
to have distinguished them from newly laid eggs. Also, when they were broken the 
appearance was excellent, that is to say, that the yolk retained its rotundity; the 
difference was apparent when they were cooked. We poached them in order to test 
them—and in this way all these eggs were tested—in every case there was a slight 
flavour developed as compared with fresh eggs. So that though they might have 
an excellent appearance both inside and outside, our experiments showed that we 
could not keep them without this slight and peculiar flavour developing. They 
could always be distinguished by the taste from new laid eggs. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. At what temperature did you keep them? 

A. At the temperature of the laboratory—about 65° to 70° F. Those that were 
kept in fluids were put away in bottles in the laboratory, and those which were only 
treated a certain time in the fluids were subsequently placed in drawers, 
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Q. In an ordinary room? 
A. Yes; just like this. 


By Mr, Moore: 


Q. Would the difference in the flavour be when the eggs were boiled or poached? 
A. We had them treated the same and poached them all. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You did not test whether they would boil or not? 

A. Yes; we did that to see whether the shells would crack, and in a good many 
cases they did. A good deal depended on the care with which they were boiled, but 
in many cases the eggs cracked, 

The CuainmMAn.—I may say that the man I mentioned put them in boxes 8 to 10 
feet long, 3 feet wide and 4 feet deep, and filled them with eggs nearly up to the top. 

Mr, HEnDERSON.—I may state that I have had a little experience in the preserv- 
ing of eggs, and probably know the gentleman to whom you refer. 

The CHAIRMAN.—Yes; I know him well. 

Mr, Henperson.—My whole idea is that if you can keep eggs for twelve months 
in perfectly cold water, it is the best preservative. I don’t think we can do that, 
for you must put something in the water to maintain its sweetness and these are the 
ingredients which rather tend to injure the eggs. Lime destroys the boiling 
qualities, because it eats into the shell and when boiled the shell cracks. Now, I 
am not going to tell here what this gentleman’s secret is or what his patent is, but 
there is one ingredient used after the eggs are put in which forms a crust and 
absolutely prevents the air getting in. It is gum arabic. That does not preserve 
the egg, but it serves to close up the pores and keep the air out. Lime is not a pre- 
servative, but it serves to keep the water sweet. If youcould keep the water fresh 
for twelve months you would have perfectly fresh eggs. Twelve or fifteen years 
ago I had some eggs which were kept for twelve months and which I showed to a 
New York dealer, and he was absolutely astonished at the perfect appearance and 
perfection of the egg and yelk. 

Mr, FeatuErston.—What were they in? 

Mr, HenpERson.—In a pickle such as the chairman speaks of. Lime, which is 
one portion of the pickle, is ofno use as a preservative; it is simply used to keep 
the water sweet. If you could keep the water sweet without these ingredients you 
would keep the eggs wholesome. There is no question that eggs can be kept and 
kept well, but 1 always understood we could not keep eggs twelve months without 
lime in the water and lime weakens the shell and it cracks. 

Mr. Cocnranz.— What do you want to keep eggs twelve months for. 

Mr. HenpEerson.—To get better prices. 

Mr. Cocurane.— Would it not be better to have the new laid article all the time 
if possible ? 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence of March 29, and 
April 4, I find it correct. 


A. G. GILBERT. 
Manager Poultry Branch, Central Experimental Farm. 
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NOLES, FERTILIZERS AND FARM FRODUCTS 


CommitTEE Room No, 46, 
Housr or Commons, 
OrrawA, Wednesday, April 4, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding, 


Mr, F.T. Shutt, M.A., Chemist of the Dominion Experimental Farms, was called 
and made the following statement :— 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—The work of the chemical division of the 
experimental farms has, I am pleased to report, progressed satisfactorily during the 
past year. This statement does not imply that we have been able to do all that has 
been asked of us by farmers in the matter of analysis—for that would be quite 
impossible—but it does mean that comparatively speaking a large amount of 
chemical work has been accomplished in connection with our investigations, and 
that as far as was practicable and advisable examination has been made of soils, 
fertilizers, food stutfs, water, &c., forwarded us for analysis. We have every reason 
to consider that the results obtained from both these classes of work will be found 
of practical value to Canadian agriculture, In addition-to chemical work we have, 
as in past years, afforded assistance through correspondence and lectures—the for- 
mer a popular and ever-increasing branch of our work and the latter a most useful 
_ and important feature, since it brings us more or less into personal contact with the 

people actually engaged in farming, and frequently allows the study of soils and 
conditions generally of a district not otherwise easily obtained. 

In addition to this work we have, as for several years past, prepared and dis- 
tributed the tuberculin used by the Dominion veterinary surgeons. From Novem- 
ber, 1898, to November, 1899, a quantity sufficient to test 17,169 cattle has been put 
up and forwarded from our laboratories by direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is for the tuberculin test ? 

A. Yes, for tuberculosis. 

In August last we moved into the new chemical laboratories erected at the 
farm to replace those damaged by fire three years ago and which have, since our 
removal, been converted into office accommodation for other members of the staff, 
The laboratories now occupy a separate building, specially constructed for the pur- 
pose, and finished interiorly with pressed brick in order to make it practically fire-proof 
from within. While not in any sense elaborate, the new laboratories are distinctly 
in advance of their predecessors, and the increased office and store room afforded by 
the building will very much facilitate our chemical work. The various investi- 
gations that have engaged our attention fall into certain fairly well defined groups or 
classes, of which the following are the chief :— 

1. The examination of virgin and cultivated soils. | 

2, The determination of the plant food in naturaily-occurring fertilizers 

3. The analysis of fodders and food stuffs with the view of ascertaining their 
feeding value. 
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4, The examination of well waters from farm homesteads and dairies. 

5. The prosecution of original research in connection with questions relating to 
plant and animal production, soil improvement, the chemistry of sprayimg mixtures, 
&e., &c. 

’ This latter subdivision naturally includes some of our most important work. 

As it will be quite impossible to pass in review all the results obtained during 
the past year, I shall content myself with placing before you briefly those which 
may be considered of greatest value. In this retrospect it may be well to 
follow the order just given. 


SOILS. 


Owing to pressing and urgent demands in other branches of our chemical 
work, we have not been able to devote the attention to the examination of soils that 
has been our custom in previous years. Consequently, our data on this subject are 
not voluminous, There is, however, one series of results that I shall draw your 
attention to, since the data obtained not only serve to demonstrate a scientific truth, 
but also to teach a very important lesson in the maintenance of soil fertility. 

We received from Kent County, N.B., two soils, the one a virgin soil, never 
cropped or manured, the other a cultivated soil which had been cropped fora 
number of years with but little, if any, return of plant food. These samples were 
collected from spots so close to one another as to Jeave no doubt but that the 
cultivated soil had been originally identical, or practically so, with the virgin soil. 
Judging from appearance, there was but little difference between them; both were 
grayish-red Joams, in which sand predominated. They~were underlaid by’a 
subsoil of heavy clay. The determination of their plant food constituents, however, 
revealed well marked differences. The more important data are as follows :— 

Organic maiter, that is to say, vegetable matter in the virgin soil, 8°04 
per cent; cultivated soil, 5°49 per cent; nitrogen, an essential of plant growth and 
an element also closely associated with the organic matter of humus, virgin soil, 
"158 per cent; cultivated soil, -113 per cent; phosphoric acid, virgin soil, ‘24 per 
cent ; cultivated soil, -12 per cent; that is just one-half. © Potash in the virgin soil, 
‘51 per cent; inthe cultivated soil, 30 per cent; about two-thirds, lime an important 
element also, virgin soil, 89 per cent; cultivated soil, ‘02 per cent, practically traces 
only. 

"The following table presents these data in a form which admits of their ready 
comparison :— 


ae -, | Cultivated 
—_—_— Virgin Soil. Goat 
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In all the essential constituents of plant food—nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid—the cultivated soil is seen to contain percentages much smaller than those in 
the virgin soil. 

If we are right in assuming, as [ think we are, that this cultivated soil was at 
the outset similar, or practically so, in composition to the virgin soil, we have in these 
data an excellent illustration of the depletion that necessarily follows an improper 
and foolish system of farming. They also furnish a striking evidence of the value, 
in Certain cages at teast where comparison can be made, of the value of the chemical 
examination of soils, ' 
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Considering these figures somewhat morein detail, we observe that the organic 
matter, that is to say, the humus, has been considerably reduced by cultivation, 
namely, from 8:04 per cent to 5°49 per cent. The important functions of this soil 
constituent have been emphasised on former occasions, and therefore it may not be 
necessary to dwell on this subject at length to-day. I shall only point out that in 
these results we have convincing proof of the inevitable destruction of this organic 
matter, due to tillage operations and of the necessity in using some fertilizer such 
as barn-yard manure or a crop of C.over or buckwheat turned under to keep up the 
proportion of this organic matter in the soil. There is no doubt that the adoption 
of a rotation in which clover occurs every fourth or fifth year would be most 
helpful in maintaining a due proportion of humus. Continuous grain growing or 
continuous root growing tends to diminish the amount of this constituent. The 
point is, that the necessary operations of farming, ploughing, harrowing, &c., bring 
about conditions that tend to dissipate and destroy the organic matter of the soil, 
and thus we are constantly losing a very important constituent, one that regulates 
the moisture in the soil and the temperature of the soil and brings about that right 
mechanical or physical condition that makes a soil suitable for crop growth. We 
therefore are justified in saying that both from a chemical and physical standpoint, 
it is necessary to add to the soil some form of organic manure, 

You will notice also that as the organic matter declines so does the nitrogen 
diminish. ~ 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. In what form to you find that nitrogen ? 

A. I refer to organic nitrogen, that is, combined with the humus. 

Q. It would not disappear in your process of analysis from the humus ? 

A. Our process of analysis will show all the nitrogen in the soil. It is the 
nitrogen contained in the organic matter or humus that is slowly dissipated by 
ploughing, harrowing, &c., by continuously presenting fresh surfaces to the air. This 
dissipation of the organic matter and nitrogen may also be largely due to microbic 
life, the activity of which is hastened by disturbing the soil. 

The fact made clear by the figures I have brought before you bears out the 
statement that I have frequently made, that humus is the natural storehouse of 
nitrogen and that the proportion of the former is in a large degree a measure of the 
latter. Since nitrogen is a very expensive form of plant food, it becomes a problem 
of importance to ascertain the best plan to preserve it in the soil and the cheapest 
way in which it may be returned. 


& 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You say it disappears from the constant working of the soil ? 

A. It frequently happens that there is really more loss from this cause than 
from the amount removed in the crop. 

Q. From cultivation ? 

A. From cultivation and from leaching, No doubt the reduction of the nitrogen 
in the cultivated soil that we are considering has been largely brought about by its 
removal in crops, but nevertheless I feel assured a large proportion of it has been 
lost as I have just intimated. For example, experiments in Minnesota showed that 
for every 20 pounds of nitrogen consumed by the crop (grain following grain) consi- 
derably over 100 pounds was loss by tillage operations, partially due to the oxidation 
of the organic matter, 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. By leaching ? 

A. Possibly so in part, but not altogether so, When we turn the soil and expose 
it to the air, we are producing conditions that lead to the combustion of the organic 
matter in that soil. We are exposing the particles of soil to the air, and the oxygen 
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either directly or through the agency of germ life combines with the organic matter, 
forming carbonic gas acid. This of course means the reduction of the humus or 
organic matter. 

Q. That would not take the nitrogen ? 

A. Yes, in a large measure the nitrogen is burnt up as it were, or at all events 
disappears with the or ganic matter. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. That would throw out summer fallowing altogether ? 
A. Not necessarily, though I think the practice might very well be discontinued 
in Kastern Canada, save where it is necessary to employ it for cleaning the land. 


By Mr, Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. Don’t you think most of the loss of — is by leaching ? 

A. I think some of it is, but not all. Much would depend upon the character of 
the soil and the nature of the season, It seems evident, however, that all the nitro- 
gen lost has not been converted into nitrates. 

Q. It must be in the form of ammonia ? 

_ A: Not necessarily. It might go off in the form of free nitrogen gas. We found 
in the fermentation of the manure that a large part of the nitrogen lost was not in 
the form of ammonia but in the form of nitrogen gas. I see no reason why a part 
of the soil nitrogen may not be lost in the same way. 


di 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is from a heating process ? 

A. Practically it is a form of combustion brought about by germs or microbes 
which are microscopic plants. Thesein the presence of air and moisture consume as it 
were the organic matter of the soil. There are many different kinds of soil microbes 
and they differ greatly in their functions. Many of them do avery useful work in 
preparing the food for higher plants, which, as you know, include all our farm crops, 

Now, turning once more to our table of data, you will observe that the mineral 
constituents in the cultivated soil have all suffered, indicating the necessity of their 
return if productiveness is to be regained. This soil would now need a heavy appli- 
cation of wood ashes or some mineral fertilizer containing potash, phosphoric acid 
and lime. Of wood ashes, 50 to 100 bushels per acre might be used, or, if these are not 
available a mixture of 100 pounds of muriate of potash and 250 pounds of superphos- 
phate of lime may be applied. Then if possible a dressing of barn-yard manure 
should be given and clover sown. If the farmer has stock the most profitable plan 
would be to feed the clover and apply the manure to the soil. No better prepara- 
tion of the soil for either grain, corn or roots can be made than by turning under a 
clover sod, The probability is that if a rotation containing clover had been fol- 
lowed such an exhaustion of mineral ingredients would not have taken place, for 
one useful purpose served by clover undoubtedly lies in the appropriation and pre- 
paration of mineral food ; that is to say, during the growth of the clover a large 
amount of mineral food is abstracted by its roots from the soil, and this by the decay of 
the clover is returned in a more or less available form for succeeding crops. 


By Mr. Bell : 


Q. That would not return the lime ? 

A. If the clover were cut and fed and the manure not returned to the soil, 
undoubtedly there would be a loss to the soil of mineral constituents—the soi: would 
be so much the poorer. But even in such a case as this, we must remember, the amounts 
of mineral constituents contained in the stubble and roots would be eventually added 
to thesoil. If tue aftermath or second growth were turned in there would be still 
more added to the soil, You are doubtless aware that the organic matter as well as 
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the greater part of the nitrogen of the clover is derived from the atmosphere ; much 
of the mineral matter is obtained by the roots from the lower layers of the soil not 
reached by the roots of other crops. All these are added to the surface soil when 
the clover is ploughed under. 

Q. Still there would be a constant loss ? 

A. Yes, there would be of mineral matter, especially if the crop were sold off 
the farm. 

Q. And eventually you would exhaust all the mineral matter ? 

A. {fit were desired to habitually sell off the clover hay, I would certainly 
counsel the application of mineral fertilizers, but if it were fed on the farm and the 
manure returned there would be very little loss of mineral ingredients to the soil. 

Q. Ploughing it dewn ? 

A. By ploughing it down you would be enriching the surface soil in mineral 
matter by what is brought up in the roots from the lower layers of the soil. That 
is what we understand by “green manuring.” Its chief value, however, lies in 
enriching the soil in nitrogen and organic matter, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. When it is turned down the organic matter is added to the soil and subse- 
quently converted into humus, enriching the soil ? 

A. Yes. 

Since the question appears to be one of interest to you, it may be well for me 
to recapitulate what I have said regarding the importance of humus in maintaining 
and improving soil productiveness. 

1, It is the natural storehouse and conservator of nitrogen, which is the most 
expensive of all plant foods when it becomes necessary to purchase it in commercial 
fertilizers. 

2. It furnishes the food upon which the soil micro-organisms (microbes) live, and 
_ which, by their life functions, convert its organic nitrogen into nitrates and pro- 
bably prepare mineral food for the nourishment of farm crops. 

3. It contains considerable amounts of the mineral food constituents, These, in 
the further decay of the humus, a process continually going on in summer, are 
liberated in forms available to growing crops. We have reason to believe from recent 
research that the mineral humates furnish a large proportion of the potash, lime, 
&c., used by crops. 

4, It serves to increase the absorptive and retentive powers of soils for moisture. 

5. It regulates and protects against extremes of soil temperature. 

6. It opens up and mellows heavy soils. 

7. It serves to materially diminish the loss of fertilizing elements by drainage, 
thus permanently improving in the best way sandy and leachy soils. 

Green manuring by clover, however, means something more than all this, for 
we know that it enriches the soil with nitrogen otherwise unattainable, that is, the 
nitrogen of the air. The legumes, of which clover is a prominent member, alone 
have the property of assimilating this free or uncombined nitrogen. Thistheclover 
does not do directly but through the aid of certain bacteria or germs that reside in 
the nodules or tubercles found in the roots and rootlets of the clover. A good crop 
of clover will furnish in this way more than 100 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 


A SOIL STUDY IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


When in Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, one of the finest wheat districts of the 
North-west, a few weeks ago, I was told by several farmers that they were already 
beginning to notice a falling off intbe yield of grain. Thesoil of that area is very rich 
and has only been tilled twenty-five years, yet it is more than probable, since no form 
of manuring is practiced, that this diminution in yield is due to the reduction in the 
amounts of the more soluble forms of plant food. This we intend to ascertain if 
possible during the coming year by the analysis of cropped and uncropped soils from 
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that district. From the mention of this instance it is not to be inferred that the 
district mentioned has suffered in any greater degree than any other cultivated area . 
in the North-west. I only refer to it as one that has come under my notice and as 
one having a bearing upon the subject we are now considering—the exhaustion of 
of land by continuous cropping and the necessity of returning plant food if produc: 
tiveness is to be maintained. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. I did not catch the name of the district ? 

mAs It was the Portage la Prairie district, one which is a very excellent wheat area, 

It wili not pe a matter of surprise if we find the cultivated soil to contain less 
humus and nitrogen than the adjoining virgin prairie, for it has been shown taht 
the humus is dissipated by the necessary cultural operations and that the diminution | 
of nitrogen due to the same cause is also considerable—several times, for instance, 
the amount utilized and removed by the wheat crop. As soon as the season opens 
samples will be p& cured of the virgin prairie soil and also of the soil from closely 
adjacent fields which have been tilled successively for twenty-five years by the 
growth of wheat without any restoration of the plant food. These samples will, as 
far as possible, be representative. Weshall then submit them to analysis and I think 
we shall be able to notice differences in the amounts of plant food they contain. We 
purpose estimating both the ‘total’ and the ‘immediately available’ plant food in 


these soils, and expect the results will be exceedingly interesting. 
‘ 


By the Chairman : 


Q. If you are going to try the soil from Portage la Prairie you should try the 
soil down deeper as well as at the surface as it is all black muck. My opinion is 
that it is as good underneath in that black soil as it on the surface ? 

A. I know it is a soil of great depth. 

Q. So that you should get some soil from 18 inches down as well as the surface ? 

A. Yes. We purpose obtaining samples representing the soil (a) in the first 
7 inches, and (0) in the second 7 inches, that is at a depth from 7 to 14 inches. 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. I notice also that in these old districts such as Portage la Prairie where 
wheat has been grown for so many years that the grain is becoming smaller in the 
kernel and it is not equal to that in ineye newer parts, and this principle i is recognized 
in grading the grain ? 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. Due to the top soil being exhausted ? 

Mr. DovaLas.—Yes. 

Mr. Suurr.—At our meeting in Portage la Prairie several, indeed I may say, 
many of the farmeis present endorsed what had been said about the yield of wheat 
diminishing. They thought 1t would be necessary to grow clover to recover the 
soil’s productiveness. 1 confess I was somewhat surprised to hear these remarks, 
for we have been given to understand that this soil was a sort of mine of plant food, 
inexhaustible, and one which it would never be necessary to manure, A very slight 
knowledge of ugricultural chemistry. however, is aii that is needed to assure us that, 
in spite of the great richness of these soils, the system of continuous grain cropping 
now in vogue in many parts of the North-west will have to be materially modified 
if the soil’s productiveness is to be maintained. [have shown that there is neces- 
sarily a loss of nitrogen due to tillage and that the richer the soil the greater this 
loss. To this loss we may add that removed in the crop. The rate of soil exhaus- 
tion, due to the growing of wheat after wheat for twenty years, that is removed 
in twenty average crops of wheat, approximates 700 pounds nitrogen, 700 pounds 
potash and 400 pounds phosphoric acid, And these elements it should be remembed 
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are derived from that small proportion of plant food that exists in the soil in a more 
or less immediately available form. Soil productiveness is measured by the propor- 
tion of assimilable plant food present—small though that proportion may be— rather 
than by the total amount present and which can only be very slowly converted into 
compounds or combinations usable by crops. 


A SOIL STUDY IN OAPE BRETON, 


An exceedingly well marked instance of soil depletion came under my notice 
while in Cape Breton last summer. In a certain district in which I was travelling 
I found that it had been the custom practically to abandon the soil after five or 
ten years cropping, the farmers continually clearing up new land in order to obtain 
remunerative crops. I may add that very little stock had been kept, that the chief 
crops were hay, oats, and potatoes, and these for the most part were sold off the farm, 
no system of rotation or green manuring was followed, and that the soil—originally 
a light one—had suffered not only in the clearing by the destruction of organic 
matter (humus) by fire but was continually getting poorer and poorer in this con- 
stituent, so that acres upon acres now abandoned were growing up once more with 
spruce, and in time would become wild lands again, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


. Was that a sandy soil ? 
. Very sandy. 


PO 


By Mr. Sproule : 


How deep was the soil? 
| . Not a very great depth, I should suppose from 5 to 6 inches—in some places 
less. 

Would not that land, if cultivated properly, last ? 

. Yes, I was going to point out that owing to a foolish and improper system 
being followed, the soil had now become reduced to a point at which it was no longer 
economical to tiJl it. The men practically abandon the land after they have taken 
off five or six crops and go farther into the woods to clear more land. The first 
step was a wrong one. In clearing up the land by the use of fire, the humus and 
vegetable matter in the soil was destroye1 and the nitrogen went with the humus, 
so that the initial store of these constituents was very materially reduced, Sub- 
sequently a system of farming was carried on which only made matters worse. The 
continual working over of the soil redused its productiveness. Further, the 
crops, principally oats and potatoes, were sold off the farm, very little stock was 
kept, no rotation followed and practically no clover sown. 


PO bo 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. To what depth do you suppose the soil was burned ? 

A. I can not say exactly. In Muskoka once J examined a soil that had been 
burned over and I found the fire had gone down four or five inches, and I dare say 
it might in light soils go still deeper. 


By Mr. Semple; 


Q. Do the farmers sow much rye in New Brunswick—that will grow in poor 


 -goil? 


A. No, I do not think they have been growing much rye. Soils such as I 
here refer to would not grow clover at first. It would be necessary first to grow rye 
or buckwheat and turn it under to enrich them to a certain extent, before clover 
would grow. The difficulty is to get a poor, light soil to hold enough moisture for 

1—8} 
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acrop. It is very poor in plant food but the worst feature is that it dries out s0 
quickly, soils lacking in humus dry out very rapidly. 

Q. If they had seeded it down with the first crop there would never have been 
such trouble? 

A. True, I told them of the value of green manuring and that they should make 
an effort to introduce clover more extensively, When the soil was too poor to grow 
clover a crop of buckwheat or rye should be turned under and then trial made with 
clover, giving it some mineral fertilizer if possible. 

Q. Are such lands as you have described reclaimable ? 

A. Many of them undoubtedly are, though for many years they would yield no 
profit, Our principal work, however, lies in advocating such changes in farming 
methods as will serve to maintain the original productiveness of such soils, while 
still they are giving remunerative crops. By keeping more stock, by looking care- 
fully after the manure, by adopting a good system of rotation and the more extensive 
growth of clover, these light soils, 1 feel sure, might be maintained in fairly good 
condition. I consider that if you have failed to maintain the original fertility of a 
soil, it is going to be an exceedingly difficult and expensive affair to bring that land 
back into profitable working order. 


NATURALLY-OCCURRING FERTILIZERS. 


Under the term of naturally-occurring fertilizers, I include marls, mucks, muds 
and tidal deposits found in Canada, possessing a certain fertilizing character. Of 
these, I shall only mention in detail one important instance, that of the examination 
of a marsh mud from the Habitant River on the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia, analysed 
at the instance of Hon. F. W. Borden. In past years we have made many analyses 
of similar deposits, but have contented ourselves with a determination of the total 
plant food constituents present. Our work had disclosed the fact that the elements 
of fertility were only present in amounts practically equal to those in fairly good 
soils. It, therefore, occurred to me that the fact of their being held in such high 
estimation as fertilizers must be due to some feature that we had not yet discovered. 
I accordingly determined in this sample not only the mineral plant food extracted 
by strong acid solvents but also that proportion soluble in one per cent citric acid, 
and which we may, therefore, suppose was more or less immediately available for 
crop use. The results of this examination showed that a very much larger propor- 
tion did so exist in an assimilable condition than is to be found in ordinary soils. 
That is to say, that comparing the total plant food in this mud and ordinary soil we 
found no great differences. But, on following the work up and determining 
the proportion of that plant food immediately available there was found to be a 
_ larger proportion in the marsh mud than ordinarily found in soils. We have in this 
discovery an explanation—at all events in part—of the manurial value of these 
deposits. If we find from future work that this deduction is correct, we shall have 
gained valuable information on a subject of great importance to many farmers in the 
maritime provinces. I trust I have made it clear that these marsh muds are not to 
be considered as rich in plant food, that the quantity they possess is not large, but 
that a considerable proporticn of that plant food is immediately available. 


By Mr Bell (Pictou): 


Q. What substances did the one per cent of citric acid liberate? 

A. In the solution obtained by the citric acid, I estimated the phosphoric acid 
and potash. 

Q. What percentage of phosphoric acid, do you remember, was immediately 
available? 

A. Our estimation of total phosphoric acid showed :15 per cent, an amount 
which approximately is equa! to that found in good soils, and of this phosphoric 
acid, ‘05 per cent, that is to say, one-tni:d or thirty-three per cent*of the total 
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phosphoric acid, was immediately available. In good average fertile soils, we find 
not more than five or six per cent of the total phosphoric acid present, as a rule, is 
available. Then, in regard to potash, the amount present was ‘25 per cent, which is 
by no means a large quantity, even in soils of moderate fertility. Many soils 
contain two and three times that amount. The available potash was ‘06 per cent, 
which is equal to twenty-four per cent of the total potash present, In ordinary 
fertile soils we consider two per cent of the total potash or thereabouts—not 
two per cent of potash—is a very good average, 

Q. There was 25 per cent of potash. 

A. Yes, in this case. 


By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. That was in muck? 

A. No, this was in tidal deposit or marsh mud, from the Habitant River, Nova 
Scotia. In the following table I have compared a fairly rich soil from British Columbia 
with this marsh mud. The data are so arranged as to show at a glance the facts I 
have brought before you respecting the greater availability of the plant food in these 
deposits, 


Soil from | Marsh mud 
— | British from 
| Columbia. |Nova Scotia. 


SEES SOAS RE ae aa it eee a aT SY RS dal "23 "25 
Available potash....... 05.... Pals Sete Seca skp ORS Aen ne “005 ‘06 
Percentage of the total potash available for plant use. ...........--...0........ 2°2 24°00 
EP yommrcmicianliine tee ee te ouaee ae... ss is a cee 9 15 
Pram tema rte AUN Gye Set iPe ac c+) pe ys aves Bee ele | “010 Daves 
Percentage of the total phosphoric acid available for plant use... .. ....--.... | 5°66 33°33 


If an application equivalent to 100 tons of the air-dried material, per acre, were 
made, there would be furnished to that area, approximately 120 pounds available 
potash and 100 pounds available phosphoric acid. 


SWAMP MUCK, 


- A number of samples of swamp muck and peat from various districts in eastern 

Canada have been examined and reported on. Such materiais can be used to advan- 
tage on farms where the soil stands in need of humus and nitrogen. Direct applica- 
tion of the crude raw muck, however, is of little value, if any, to the soil, owing to 
its slight acidity and the fact that its plant food is not available. We therefore 
recommend composting, or its use as an absorbent in and about the farm buildings, 
anywhere indeed where there is liquid manure going to waste. After being air- 
dried it is an excellent absorbent. By its use as an absorbent it serves a good purpose 
in retaining much valuable fertilizing material that would otherwise be lost. Subse- 
quent fermentation in the manure heap liberates its plant food. The value of any 
sample of muck will depend largely on the degree of its decomposition and its free- 
dom from clay and sand. 

The samples analysed and revorted on last veareomprise five from Prince Edward 
Island, three from Nova Scotia, six from New Brunswick and six from Quebec, The 
nitrogen, in the air-dried material, ranged from °44 per cent to 2°63 per cent, and 
the organic matter from 13 per cent to 86 per cent. A good average sample, dried 
till it contained from 10 to 15 per cent moisture, will show from 1°5 per cent to 1°75 
per cent nitrogen and 60 per cent to 75 per cent organic matter. 
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I may be allowed to add that owing to the attention we have called to this 


a eee 6 ee, 


material there is a great deal of it now being used throughout Canada, particularly — : 


in the maritime provinces, and consequently the store of manure much increased 
both in quantity and quality thereby. | 

Other fertilizing materials that have been anatysed during the year are ashes 
from a tannery, wood ashes, fish pomace, sludge and poudrette (products from sewage 
purification), and a number of other materials of similar character, In the tannery 
ashes we found approximately one-half the potash presentin good wooa ashes, Toey 
contain fair amounts of puospnoric acid and lime, If taken direct from the furnace 
they are worth practically half the price of wood ashes. * 

We may again call the attention of farmers in the neigtbourhood of fishing 
villages to the great value as a fertilizer of fish waste. This material affords both 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid in notable amounts. Moreover, its plant foad con- 
stituents, by fermentation, are readily set free in available forms. If composted 
with wood ashes and swamp muck it would make an excellent manure, rich in all 
the essentials of fertility and quick in its action. Much of this fish offal is now 
allowed to go to waste, frequently causing a nuisance and endangering the health of 
the neighbourhood. ; | 


FODDERS AND FEEDING STUFFS, 


An important grass in the maritime provinces is broad-leaf. We have in past 
years made several analyses from the hay of this grass cut at various points, The 
data obtained appeared to show that specimens from the North-west were decidedly 
superior to those from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


By Mr, Bell (Pictou): 


Q. What grass is that? 

A. Broadleaf, the botanical name of which is Spartina cynosuroides, 

I was led to believe, from our work on grasses, that this was largely due to the 
practice, in the maritime provinces, of cutting the grass so late in the season. We 
accordingly got another sample from New Brunswick, cut at an earlier date and 
submitted it to analysis, Our figures show a decided improvement in quality over 
that previously procured, but yet that it was not equal in nutritive qualities to 
either Timothy or Brome grass hay. As its digestibility, according to certain 
American authorities, is not equal to the hays of these latter named grasses, we 
would be justified in placing its food value at about 15 to 20 per cent less than 


Timothy or Brome grass hay. The point, however, is that our work has shown © 


that the Broadleaf hay as grown in the Maritime Provinces would be very much 
more valuable, more nutritive, if cut earlier than is now customary. 

Mr. Featuerston.—Is Broadleaf hay the ordinary crop of hay there? 

Mr. Bett (Pictou).—No; it grows on wet marsh lands and is not ripe as a rule 
till September. 

Mr. Suurt.—Marsh hay is the name it goes by there, though the term includes 
many other grasses that grow on the banks of streams and in marshes, The dyked 
lands grow an excellent quality of hay, consisting largely of Timothy. 


The comparative value of hay from early and late cut Broadleaf isshown by the 
following data ;— 


ANALYSIS OF BROADLEAF HAY. 


Early cut. _Late cut, 


Wraterszic 55. cod ece ensues es ane aaa 1 Bigs donee 8:00 8:00 
Protein (albuminoids ) x.3at-.qscs<:: anaes: crea 4°90 3°66 
Mither Ox trach (1a )F2.2 cas yeaa. sas voce Sandee eee ee 3°69 1°89 
Carbo-hydrates (starch, &c.) .....- ... PE SER 47°38 47 +92 
BibT 5.5 chs shown coecun cite ies tees gee OT 33°69 
ABA vena hing hey ccna oie ORES PP RP hs nee Ie 4:94 
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The early cut hay is better by reason of higher percentages of protein and fat 
and a lower percentage of fibre. Undoubtedly the early cut hay is the more digest- 
ible of the two. 

For the sake of comparison I append the analyses of Timothy and Brome hays, 
from grass grown on the Central Farm in 1898 :— 


Timothy hay. Brome hay. 
Waters tard. Like Sra FT ROCIO ore Pre aes 10°76 
Pe POve ee OUIDINOUIE) 4, oc... .cecs \cat so eneeenetee ah Sas | 6°61 
MUU GT OR EVACU (LEU) snes cey vooee sao. 00 sev anne tone enema FOO 4°51 
Carbo-hydrates (starch, &.)...... 00... ceeerseeeee. 43°25 41°01 
POP ea dese cer tEL et 20's ceed oss ae octet meee OL OU 31-86 
LS deeetecrs “Ra AN TE) Sitio Ae Aas AARNE Ey Sc 4-4] 5°25 


100:00 100-00 


Other food stuffs examined were cotton-seed meal and gluten meal. These are 
concentrated food stuffs now largely used, comparatively speaking, in Canada. The 
first is imported from the United States, being a by-product in the cotton industry 
of the south, the second is a by-product in the manufacture of starch from Indian 
corn, They are both rich in protein, or flesh-forming constituents. We made 
several analyses of these materials as found in Canadian markets and constructed a 
table showing the amounts of the nutrients present. This I think will prove useful 
to feeders of dairy and beef cattle, 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Will you state the results of your analyses of these feeds ? 
A. The following table shows the comparative value of the more important 
feeding stuffs. 


TABLE OF 


Digestible nutrients in 100 pounds in certain concentrated feed stuffs. 


oe Protein. Fat. ae v 
GouvOMe see CeTlerll mem eon ue ihe ni Sie: Thy ilar sb aod w'erS are) 6) 2 ake ene Ee RE Ste Le? 16°9 
“CALLS Sa SSM aah 0 Di och ily “URINE AT | a 2 Ie) a, 25°8 LE:@ 43°3 
DpGEePTIAe Le AENUT, eye, teen re Ais STE ee oo. ac dha oh cee Rn mn Oe 16°8 "E 51°8 
DUCE SG ESL BRN Do Gh UTE Bog yh Oa eR, a nn ime Sf ie 28-2 - 2°8 40°1 
PES Ae ee re oe EE ee a es 02 Bee decd ev ao: a7 4.0 0 ake op ee 1d Oh ARTE 39°2 


THE FEEDING VALUE OF THE SEED OF LAMB'S QUARTER, 


Owing to the prevalence of the weed known as ‘lamb’s quarter,’ in Manitoba 
and the North-west Territories, large quantities of its seed are cbtained in many 
districts as a residue from threshing the wheat. Several correspondents having 
made inquiries of us in regard to its probable feeding value, wc submitted a sample 
to analysis. We found that it was comparatively rich in protein and fat and low in 
fibre, qualities which give it a distinct feeding value, and which certainly rendered it 
too good to burn as waste, which is the common practice. It is, however, necessary 
to point out the danger of spreading this weed if the seed were fed unground or 
uncooked. The seeds are very simiui1 aud many no doubt, if not previously ground 
or boiled, would pass through the animal undigested. The seeds would be dissemi 
nated in the resulting manure. It would therefore be better from every standpoin 
not to feed the seed without grinding or cooking. | 
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Q. Do you consider cooking would bring out the nutritious qualities as well as 
grinding? 

A. I think so. We have not any data to say whether cooking renders it more 
digestible, but I think the difference would be very small. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. You recommend grinding? 

A. Grinding or cooking, to destroy the vitality of the seed. Hither method will 
answer. Jimagine the food value of the seed would be practically the same in either 
case. | 
Q. I know it is frequently boiled and fed to hogs, but I haven’t heard of it being 

round ? 
Z A. It may be easier and cheaper for the farmer to grind the whole quantity of 
seed at once than to boil it each day as required, but it is a matter that must be left 
to the individual to decide. 


By Mr, Bell (Addington) : 


Q. What is its distinct value ? 
A. It is rich in fat and protein (fiesh-formers) and low in fibre, 


~ 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. That is an important question for the North-west, and if it is going into the 
evidence you might as well give us the analysis, because in certain years it is very 
prolific. 

A, I will read out the analysis :— 


ANALYSIS OF THE SEED OF LAMB’S QUARTERS (Chenopodium album), 


DVL OLSEUT Os oo oo ca einwl ante + aciec pees ek agi eee MR tsrate < ars 5b oi ott enone 9-82 
Bat Or Oss oan acolo cect let aromas IE ia 5 6. su oc eee 6°78 
Protein: Or albDUmMinoids wc cia dse rss (Roan sla: sic eee 
WibTe eteis pel cst) delosce eae Wage one a 8, See be 2g 
Carbo-hydrates .......... 15 a SCD pi a pe OE 5 o-oo ee 63°91 
Ash or mineral matter.............06. TI isd cle’ ons o A 4-03 

100:60 


, I have said in my report ‘from these results I judge the seed to be of a com- 
paratively high feeding value. Its percentages in fat and protein, the two most 
important elemeuts in foods, place it midway between cornmeal and bran.’ 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. You just obtained that in threshing wheat, you say? 

A. Yes; this sample was sent to me, and had been obtained in that way. 

Q. It has not been grown as a crop to see what it will give? © 

A. Oh, no; it isa bad weed. That fact must not be lostsight of. Every effort 
should be taken to get rid of it. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. The preponderance of fat will show the reason for its being used as a fuel. 
People put it in the stove with some wood and speak of it making an excellent fuel ? 
A. It is burned to get rid of it, of course. 


ss 
—— — 
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Q. Yes; to get rid of it. They don’t know the feeding value of it. It must be 
bad for the land? 
A. Yes; itis a bad weed, and robs the soil of much plant food and moisture. 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES, 


In our work on insecticides and fungicides we have examined several new 
materials, the most promising of which is ‘Paragrene,’ a substance advertised as an 
efficient and cheap substitute for Paris green. Its analysis would indicate that its 
toxic action should not be far away from that of Paris green and that it could be used 
without injury to foliage. These are its two most important points. It is sold at 
much lower prices than Paris green. 

The practical tests of paragrene in the field and orchard have not as yet been 
sufficiently numerous to warrant any definite opinion with regard to its value com- 
pared with Paris green, but I have reason to think that if it is shown on further 
work that this product is put on the market of uniform quality and composition it 
will be found an economical insecticide, 


By Mr, Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. Is it of the same composition as Paris green ? 

A. Not exactly, although it contains almost as much arsenic and almost as 
much copper. It is a compound, 

Q. It is not arsenite of copper ? 

A. It is not arsenite of copper pure and simple. It is a compound or mixture 
consisting of aceto-arsenite of copper (Paris green), arsenite of lime, arsenious acid, 
sulphate of lime and probably a little free lime. 


ANALYSIS OF PARAGRENE, 


Our analysis is as foillows:— 


PECOM QUSRMCIN) gecettea: wisest faces. sree! secuaee -ves.ee 44*2 por cent, 

BPO ORIG Ore acetcesos veer tse) fl tiias.scoscenote aauaeaes 24:1 do 
TO ee cere cers there ae: Oe eae Pe ak 2) 5, on dO 

UL CRC IO ete ose ree heed. + scesn setunenae 3°5 do 


Acetic acid (undetermined), 


Several recently proposed spraying mixtures and fluids have been examined 
and suggestions regarding their preparations and properties made, Details and 
particulars are given in the annual report of this division and will be found of 
interest to fruit growers. 


WELL WATERS, 


The waters analysed during the past year indicate a somewhat better condition 
of affairs than heretofore. In other words a larger proportion of the water samples 
examined proved to be good. This is probably due to more attention being paid to 
the protection of the farm water supply from the infiltration of pollution. I am very 
hopeful of this work of water analysis, but consider it will be necessary for many 
years to continue it. It will also be necessary to keep reiterating the importance 
of pure water if health is to be maintained. We must continually point out how 
the farm well may become a source of danger. 


* Of this 4°56 per cent was soluble in water. 
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Q. Probably that result has arisen from the fact that there are more drilled 
wells and consequently cleaner wells? 

A. Quite possibly, and farmers are not so much in the habit of sinking the well 
in the barn-yard as they used to be, at least, I judge so. The great cause of pollu- 
tion results from the well being dug in the barn-yard, where it inevitably acts asa 
cess pit. 


THE USE OF NITRAGIN FOR ENCOURAGING THE GROWTH OF LEGUMES. 


Nitragin is a bacteriological preparation containing the germs that reside in 
the nodules on the roots of leguminous plants, and which enable the host plant to 
utilize and appropriate tree atmospheric nitrogen. We obtain it from Germany. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou): 


Q. Have you made any experiments with it? What is the object of its use? 

A. We have made experiments with the preparation for several years with a 
view to ascertaining what value it possesses for encouraging the growth of the 
‘legumes and more particularly clover. 

Q. How do you use it? 

A. It may be used in two ways, by what we call the inoculction of the seed and 
the inoculation of the soil. The material itself is prepared in Germany and comes 
to us in the form of a jelly-like substance. This is diluted with water and the seed 
is sprinkled with or soaked in the fluid immediately before sowing, or the diluted 
preparation is sprinkled over a few hundred weights of soil and this is scattered over 
the field. The first is known as seed inoculation the latter as soil inoculation. 

Q. Which process would you recommend as the better process ? 

A. I think the seed inoculation, taking everything into consideration, gives the 
best results. 

Q. Is there any bulletin upon the subject? There should be one. 

A. No, we have not published any bulletin on the subject, but our reports for 
1897 and 1898 contain accounts of this material, what it is, how it is used and the 
results that we have obtained with it. Perhaps it may suffice if I read the following 
from my report for 1897. 


THE USE OF NITRAGIN IN AGRICULTURE. 


Though not generally practised as a means of soil enrichment, it has been known 
for many centuries that the growth of clovers and other members of the Pulse 
family, now commonly termed legumes, increased rather than diminishes the fertility 
of the soil, so that the yield of grain after a crop of clover was greater than it would 
have been without a previous seeding of clover. The theory generally accepted was 
that the clover being a deep rooted plant brought up from thesub-soil mineral matter 
that was out of the reach of other farm crops. This, however, appears to be but 
one of the causes—and that a minor one—for the fact above mentioned. The chief 
reason, as revealed by a recent scientific discovery, lies in the fact that the legumes 
can appropriate the free nitrogen of the atmosphere, assimilating and building it up 
into their tissues. This nitrogen, by the decay of the roots (and foliage, if the crop 
is ploughed under) may be utilized, after the process of nitrification, by subsequent 
crops, As far as we are at present aware the legumes only have this power, hence 
they are known as nitrogen-consumers, The demonstration that the free, that is 
uncombined, nitrogen of the atmosphere can be so utilized by the legumes is due to 
Hellriegel, a celebrated German scientist. He, with his equally renowned colleague © 
Wilfarth, made this announcement to the world in 1886, at the same time giving | 
overwhelming proof of the correctness of the assertion and explaining the way in 
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which this appropriation and assimilation takes place. The discovery was not only 
a brilliant scientific achievement, but one of the greatest importance to the agricul- 
tural world, 

In explaining the fact of this discovery and the application to practical agricul- 
ture, it may first be pointed out that the legumes have not in themselves the power 
of free nitrogen assimilation ; in this respect all plants are alike, They can, however, 
utilize atmospheric nitrogen through the agency of certain micro-organisms, present 
in the soil. These micro-organisms, microbes or bacteria attach themselves to the 
roots of the legumes upon which nodules or tubercles then form. These contain the 
microbes, In some way, at present not well understood, the latter can absorb the 
nitrogen of the air occupying the interstices between the soil particles, converting it 
into certain nitrogenous compounds that enter the sap circulation of the host plant 
and finally are stored up in the tissues. When the nodules and their inhabitants 
are not present in the soil, clover, pease and all other legumes, must, like the rest of 
vegetation, obtain all their nitrogen from the supply in the soil existing there as 
nitrates, 

Now, it is to be noted that these micro-organisms, though very widely distri- 
buted are not found in all soils, The question, therefore, of the possibility of intro- 
ducing them where absent, or present only in small numbers, becomes one of agricul- 
tural importance. Further, if soil inoculation (as such a process may be well 
- called) is possible, can it be made an economical method for enriching the soil with 
nitrogen ? These are questions that come well within the scope of scientific agricni- 
ture to investigate, questions well worthy of careful research, for the answers must 
be of the greatest imyortance to farmers. 

It might, at the outset, be supposed that the soil of a field growing a luxuriant 
crop of clover, the roots of which possess nodules, would in all probability contain 
large numbers of these organisms. Naturally, therefore we find the first experiments 
consisted in taking soil from a field upon which a legume possessing an abundance of 
nodules had been grown and scattering it on the field to be impregnated. This was 
practically soil inoculation, and though the plan in mary instances proved emineatly 
satisfactory, the carrying out of it was frequently costly and cumbersome. Dr. 
Nobbe, of Tharand, Saxony, was the one who first made this practical application of 
_Hellriegel’s discovery. 

The next step, also taken by Dr. Nobbe, was in the isolation of the nitrogen- 
converting microbes from such soil and the preparation, by certain well known 
bacteriological methods of ‘pure cultures.’ These cultures consist of colonies of 
the organisms and the preparation has been named Mitragin. _ 

It would appear that the members of the leguminose have each their own 
peculiar bacterium or micro-organism, for it seems that those influencing the assimi- 
lation of nitrogen in the clover plant are of no value for the pea crop, and vice versa, 
Hence, the necessity for the preparation of clover ‘nitragin,’ pea ‘nitragin,’ &c. 
These cultures or bacterial preparations, to the number of 17, are now manufactured 
on a commercial scale in Germany, and a quantity of each said to be sufficient to 
inoculate an acre can be procurred for about $1.25. i 

The practical application of Mitragin has been made in two ways; first by dilut- 
ing the preparation with sufficient water and sprinkling the seed with the fluid, and 
secondly, by treating a quantity of soil with a dilute solution of the preparation, 
allowing the soil to dry, and then spreading it evenly over the field to be inoculated, 
which is then deeply harrowed. 

Following these methods, experiments have been made in Germany, England 
and on this continent. The results so far obtained, as gathered from the reports of 
these investigations, scarcely admit of any more emphatic statement than that the 
indications are that on soils that have not previously grown legumes, or for other 
reasons do not contain the nitrogen-assimilating bacteria, the practice of inoculation 
will be attended with profit. Some soils contain such an abundance of these microbes 
that a further supply is unnecessary. European field experiments seem to show that 
even when the growth of the foliage is not increased by Mitragin there is frequently 
a greater root development and a larger number of nodules. 
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RESULTS WITH NITRAGIN IN 1899. 


The results of our experiments of 1899 agree, in the main with those of former 
ears, The experiment that I wish to bring to your notice to-day was commenced 
in 1898; its main features are as follows: In June, 1898, two rows of clover seed 
inoculated with nitragin, and two rows of untreated seed were sown in soil specially 
selected for its deficiency in nitrogen. It was practically pure sand. The whole 
area sown was given a dressing of fertilizer containing phosphoric acid and potash. 
The crop from the inoculated seed was much more luxuriant than that from the 
untreated seed. In October of that year, the plants from 4 feet in each row were 
dug and weighed. The resultshowed an increased yield, due presumably to nitragin, 
of practically 15 per cent from the inoculated seed. The remaining portions of the 
rows were left undug, and it was found the following spring that the plants had 
survived the winter. Again the plants from the inoculated seed furnished a heavier 
crop—the plants being larger and the foliage much more luxuriant than from the 
untreated seed. Indeed the results showed that the effect on the second year’s growth 
(1899) was more marked than on the yield of the first year—probably owing to the 
greater extension of the root system and the greater abundance of the nodules upon 
them, The introduction of these germs—according to the results of our past three 
year's work—has a distinctly beneficial effect upon the yield of clover, All our 
results point in that direction. The question therefore is, can this material be used 
in every day practice by our farmers? ‘There are several reasons to my mind why 
at present it would not be wise to advocate its general use. Nitragin is only pre- 
pared in Germany, and it appears to be essential that it should be used while still 
comparatively fresh. The vitality of the germs is not guaranteed for more than 
six weeks from the date of manufacture of the preparation, and further it is stated 
that strong light and a temperature above 100 degrees F. are inimical. 

If a field growing clover luxuriantly is accessible, however, effective inoculation 
can be made by taking some of its soil—which is sure to contain the germs in 
abundance—and scattering it over the poorer field, applying 300 to 500 pounds per 
acre, and immediately harrowing under. This method entails no great expense 
—unless the soil had to be brought a distance—and has been found to be successful 
by those who have tried it, both in the United States and Europe. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. If once a field becomes fertilized has it to be renewed ? 

A. Ido not think so. If once a field becomes thoroughly inoculated with the 
germs, you will be able to grow a crop of clover in each rotation. Once having 
grown clover luxuriantly I don’t think there would be any difficulty in having it 
continue. 


SOFT PORK INVESTIGATION, 


In my evidence given before this committee last year, I stated that according to 
results obtained in our laboratories, the difference, from «a chemical standpoint, 
between firm and soft bacon consisted ina larger percentage of olein in the fat of 
the latter. Perhaps I should say by way of explanation that the fat of bacon or 
pork consists of three fats, olein, palmitin and stearin; the last two are fats that 
are solid at ordinary temperature, whilst olein is fluid. Itis the larger percentage 
of olein that givesto soft pork its peculiar and characteristic flabbiness. I further 
said that this discovery would enable us to ascertain by analysis whether softness 
was due to feed either in part or wholly—in other words we sbould be able to trace 
the effect of any particular kind of food upon the nature of the pork produced, 

Following up this introductory work and with a view of ascertaining if possible 
the cause or causes which led to the production of soft pork, an extensive feeding 
trial under the control of Mr. Grisdale, Agriculturist of the Central Farm, was com- 
menced last June. In all about 180 young pigs, between six weeks and two months 
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old were put under experiment. They were all Tamworth or Tamworth grades. To 
learn if there were any foundation for the statement that certain districts could 
not produce firm pork, half the pigs were bought in western Ontario and halfin 
eastern Ontario. I shall not enter into any detailed account of the various rations 
fed these pigs nor the particular conditions as to exercise, &c., under which they 
were kept—for those are matters, as I have said, that are within Mr. Grisdale’s 
province; nor would such at the present moment serve any useful purpose, for I have 
to report that this investigation is still in progress and that until such a time as we 
have a complete record of the analytical data it would not be safe to draw any hard 
and fast conclusions. It will only be possible to-day to tndicate—and that with 
caution—certain conclusions which I think we can draw from the data already 
obtained, and I ask your indulgence for a more complete report until all the chemical 
work is finished, which I trust will be within the next two months. 

In speaking of this chemical work I may state that we are submitting to analysis 
the fat taken over the loin and above the shoulder. Our laboratory determinations 
comprise the estimation of nitrogenous tissue in the adipose tissue from these parts, 
as well as the percentage of olein iu the fat proper, theamount of moisture and the 
melting point of the fat. Since the beginning of last September the chemical staff 
has been constantly employed on this work, practically to the exclusion of other 
investigations. Nearly 150 pigs have been so examined in our laboratories up to 
date and we are still continuing this work. Consequently we have amassed a large | 
amount of data, but as there are still several important gaps in the series, I hesitate 
to-day todo more than indicate, as I have said, the trend of the results obtained. 

One feature of the scheme was the examination of acertain number of pigs from 
each pen taken at about two months old and also a number when they had reached 
about 100 pounds weight. These we may term immature pigs. Their fat has 
invariably been found to be more or less soft, the percentage of olein usually being 
large. This appears to indicate a normal condition of the fat of young pigs, since 
under all rations it was remarked. 


. By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. What age were the pigs when they weighed 100 pounds? 
A. They would be between four and eight months, the rate would depend largely 
on the nature of the ration. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. You fed some of them differently ? 

A. There were 180 pigs and they were fed in different manners, some on corn 
entirely and some on a mixture of peas, barley, oats, &c., &c. The object was to find 
out what the quality of pork was from various feeds. 

It is probable that we shall find that in order to obtain first quality bacon, even 
with the best rations, a certain age must be attained before slaughtering. Ripeness 
or maturity would seem to be an essential factor towards this end, and the practice 
of excessive feeding from the start so as to have finished hogs at six or seven rather 
than at nine months is one which we may find it necessary to deprecate. However, on 
this point I do not wish to be understood as stating any inference which we may 
not in the future have to quality. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. But you give us that as the result ? 
A. Yes, all our young pork was more or less soft. 


By Mr. Calvert ; 


Q. Do you mean the pork was soft? 
A. We found that a certain age or maturity is an essential factor if you are to 
have the pork firm, 
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The scheme of feeding included the use of Indian corn, both dry and soaked, 
and a mixture consisting of ground oats, pease and barley in equal parts. These 
were fed in various ways, alone and in mixtures. In many of the experiments a 
change of ration was made when the pigs had reached 100 pounds, thus, those fed 
during the first period with corn exclusively were changed on to the grain mixture 
and vice versa. This was done in order to ascertain the effect of the various foods 
at different stages of growth. That is tosay, if we were to find that corn was leading 
to softness in the pork we might find it well to feed pigs with corn up to a certain 
age and then tu vhange their rations to other grain that gave a firmer pork. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Have you made an analysis of the feeding qualities of the rations ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you have not completed it ? 

A. Not yet. I have given one result in the case of the younger pigs. Ishould © 
add that one group of pigs was fed with a ration consisting largely of beans. 

Sines I am not in a position to discuss in detail our chemical data, it would not 
serve any useful purpose for me to consider now the various conditions of feed, &c., 
under which this large number of pigs was kept. When this whole work is finished 
the entire question of the relation of feed to the quality of pork produced may be 
considered in the light of our results. Further, no doubt, Mr. Grisdale will bring 
the feeding scheme before you in his evidence. There are, however, one or two 
inferences that I think | am warranted in making at this stage. 

The first is that a diet of Indian corn meal, exclusively, results ina poor quality of 
pork, the fat containing too much olein. Some of our pigs were fed exclusively on 
corn and we found invariably that it resulted in a poor quality of pork. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. I found the same thing. 
A. I do not think it is either a practical or economical feed; our data show 
that they grow very slowly when fed corn exclusively. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. In feeding young pigs right from the start are vou not apt to have them 
too fat? 

A. Yes, they should ke fed to gain muscle and bone. It is best to have a good 
thrifty growth without fattening them, to give them a good frame and allow them 
to grow normally. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. Have you fed a ration of pease ? 
A. Well, not pease exclusively, but a mixture of pease, oats and barley? 


By Mr, Bell (Addington) : 


Q. Good feed. 

A. To what extent corn may be safely used as a ration, or whether it can be 
fed as a part of the ration during the first or second period of growth without affect- 
ing the quality of the pork, are important points, but I prefer to leave this discussion 
till we have our data completed. No doubt corn may be used, but is a question to 
what extent. 

There are several very interesting and important features from an economical 
standpoint, in this exclusive corn feeding, such as I have already referred to and 
these no doubt will be brought before you by Mr. Grisdale. 

Q. And what age the pig must arrive at before commencing with corn? 
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A. 1am not ina position, as yet, to say. It remains to be seen whether it 
should be used in commencing or finishing. Probably the safest time will be the 
middle period of the pig’s growth. 

Our second inference is that where beans form the larger proportion of the 
ration the pork will be more or less soft. In all the ten pigs under the bean ration 
the fat showed a large proportion of olein. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Larger than in corn? 

A. No; from the data so far obtained the corn was the softest. 

Our third inference was that pork of excellent quality can be obtained from 
the mixed rations of oats, pease and barley. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. In what proportion ? 

A. One-third of each, 

The chief points yet to be cleared up, and which 1 think this investigation will 
throw light upon, are the proportion of corn meal that can be used in a ration with- 
out endangering the quality of the pork, and the stage of growth at which such 
should be fed to ensure firm b:con as a result. Other matters are questions of 
locality, exercise, the feeding of green stuff, clover and roots, and all these to some 
extent have been made features of the present investigation, That, I think, gentle- 
men, concludes what I um in position to-day to say upon this important question. 
Very shortly we shall be able to present all the facts. The conclusions that | have 
stated must be regarded as marking a distinct advance towards the solution of this 
difficult problem. 

Mr, FeatHEerston.—I must suy that the experiment that was carried out at the 
Fat Stock Show last antumn thowed that corn was not the only trouble. In the hogs 
from the Davis Packing Company reported as most excellent, they had been raised 
first on corn, and then on mixed oats and spring wheat for the last five weeks. They 
_ proved to be the best quality of meat under test last December. 

The CHairman.—I was out this last winter and over the country to many 
farmers’ institute meetings, and I am stronger of opinion that the experiments at the 
Experimental Farm are not the best that could be made in the interests of the 
farmers, I was at one institute down at Mount Elgin, where an English farmer, 
living on eighty acres, came before us and gave us a thorough statement during the 
season of hog-feeding. He said that for a year he had cleared $345 on hogs alone, 
and had raised them at $2.45 when they came to about 180 or 190 pounds, but he fed - 
an immense quantity of mangels along with his grain, and said that after feeding 
mangels along with his grain, his hogs grew more rapidly and were healthier than 
with any other feed. I have a son, and when I left home he had some twenty or 
twenty-five hogs weighing from 120 to 130 pounds. He told me he was feeding 2 
pounds of meal, corn, barley and oats mixed with bran and shorts—only a little meal, 
but 18 or 20 pounds of mangels aday. Another lot, running about 60 pounds, got 
14 pounds of oats and 12 pounds of mangeis. Iam convinced that if the hogs receive 
a large proportion of roots, they will be the best. You will find also that 1 acre of 
mangels will produce as much as between 3 or 4 acres of pease and barley or oats. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) ; 


Q. How were the mangels fed ? 

Mr. McMittan.—Whole; let them scoop them themselves. I had two lots of 
ten and twelve, and before they were six weeks old, they scooped the mangels them- 
selves. I started them very young and sliced them when they began, but they very 
soon scooped them for themselves. I saw a statement that, in Copenhagen, in 
Denmark, where mangels fed raw were a large portion of the whole feed of the hogs, 
and the hoge were analysed, they were found not to be injured at all. 
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I hold that the first work of the Experimental Farm should be to find out not 
only the best feed but the cheapest feed, and I hold that the corn is not the best. 
Roots can be produced at small cost and are a natural food of the hogs, for the hog 
igs not altogether a grain-feeding animal, 

We are exporting very largely and grow a very large amount of mangels, and 
there is another great thing in mangels, You can have them until the end of July 
if you have a proper place to put them. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. What would be a proper place to put them ? 
Mr. McoMittan.—We have cellars in our barn. We give enormous quantities, 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Is this winter feeding you are talking of now? 
A. Yes, winter feeding. 


By Mr, Bell (Addington) : 


‘Q. I agree with you so far as the health of the pig is concerned, but I must say 
I attach very great importance to the experiments made by our chemist in analysing 
the pork to ascertain the effect of the various foods on the quality of the pork. We 
from experience can judge the health of the animal but we must rely on the chemist 
for the value of the feed and its effect upon the quality of the meat. 

Mr. Cocurane.—I agree with Mr, Bell that it is very important to understand 
the ingredients of the feed, and of course I agree with the professor in regard to 
his test in pork, but I agree with the chairman fully it would be very important 
that such an experiment as he speaks of should be made, because it would go out 
with the impress of the department in connection with this feeding that the chair- 
man is talking about. Of course it would bea revolution almost if we could pro- 
duce bacon hogs at the expense that your man spoke of, but if others understood 
and if he can do it, of course the others can do it, It would have greater weight 
coming from the farm, and if we could have a test showing that the pork can be 
produced at that price it would be very important. 

Pror. Suutt.—There is such an experiment with mangels as part of the ration _ 
now in progress at the farm, and I shall have an opportunity of examining the flesh 
of these pigs next week, so we shall not only find out regarding the economy of - 
feeding mangels up to 13 pounds a day but the effect of mangels on that pork. That 
is the most important point. Our central idea or object was not so much to ascer- 
tain the economic production of pork as to find out the real cause of soft pork. 
Because if we had a feed which was excessively cheap it would be of no value if it 
did not produce the kind we wanted—a firm pork. We started our scheme with 
this end in view and in a sense irrespective of economy. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. What are you feeding with the mangels? 
A. A grain mixture, equal portions of four grains, pease, oats, barley and corn. 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. In regard to the feeding value of that weed in the North-west, has wild 
mustard seed ever been tested for its feeding qualities ? 

A. I do not think so. I should imagine it could not be so used owing to the 
presence of that acrid or biting principle, although I cannot speak definitely on that 
point. If it contains that pungent oil, just as ordinary mustard does, you could not 
use it for feeding purposes. 


—— 
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Q. It must have a great quantity of oil in it, because the seed will lay in the 
soil for a great may years. 

A. Yes. It is, I believe, rich in oil, but for the reason I have stated, valueless: 
as a feed. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


FRANK T. SHUTT, 


Chemist, Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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FATTENING FARM STOCK 


ComMMITTEE Room 46, 
HovusE oF ComMoNSs, 
Tourspay, April 5, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


The CaairMAN.—We have present to-day Mr. J. H. Grisdale, Agriculturist at 
the Central Kxperimental Farm, who will address us on the last year’s operations in 
whatever lines he followed. | 

Mr. Grisdale then made the following statements to the Committee : 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE—I purpose 
this morning giving a statement and making a few remarks on feeding steers and 
swine. I will deal as briefly as possible with some steer experiments we have been 
conducting and to the end of giving you my statement as concisely as possible. I 
have written down a good part of it. 


PRIMARY CONSIDERATIONS IN FEEDING STEERS. 


In all work in feeding steers two factors demand attention. Sometimes it is 
possible to bring both into prominence, but locality has much to do with the possi- 
bility. These two important factors are profit and quality. Quality in the prime 
steer is of two kinds, the inbred quality and the infed quality. By the inbred quality 
is meant that quality of blocky form, good quarters, wide loin, close ribs and deep 
body which comes from good ancestry, while by infed quality is meant that quality 
of juicy flesh, well laid on in the right place, which comes from proper feeding. Steers 
to command the top price must possess both kinds of quality. In buying steers to 
feed it is always possible to get the inbred quality if the feeder is willing to pay the 
price. The question of profit enters here, however, and frequently deters the ambi- 
tious feeder from investing, for, as may be supposed, such a valuable characteristic 
in a stocker as inbred quality at once raises him above the plane of his “scrub” 
bred or dairy bred mate and the price is raised in proportion, often relatively higher. 
Under normal conditions the margin on feeding steers is at the best small, and any 
miscalculation at the time of buying is very apt to result in small profits and large 
experience, or smaller profits and more experience still. 

In experimental feeding as in general feeding the same considerations enter, and 
the experimenter must decide whether he is willing to risk profits for “inbred” 
quality and so secure the prime finished product at a considerably greater risk, or, 
as the alternative, be satisfied with fair ‘“‘inbred” quality and by skilful feeding 
make the “infed” quality as high as possibie and so make a profit, The “infed” 
quality takes with the butcher. 

Where the breeder and the feeder is the same there is not a moment’s doubt as 
to which class of steer will give the greater profit. Where two men conduct the 
different stages the commercial element enters to a large extent and the success of 
the feeder depends very much on his ability as a merchant or trader. . 

This is a most important consideration and one which many feeders neglect. It 
is a question which every man must decide for himself. When he goes into the 
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market and finds the quality fair to good, he will find he can get nothing under a 
high price, while a fair quality may generally be secured at a lower rate. The 
question with him then is, can he secure such a market as will pay him for the extra 
cost of securing these stockers? ‘This consideration entered into our experiments 
very extensively last fall. | 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS OBTAINED FROM VARIOUS RATIONS. 


We bought our steers in this section, which, as you are possibly aware, is not 
famed for beef cattle. It was debated as to whether it would be advisable to secure 
the steers in this neighbourhood or to buy them in the west, and it was finally decided 
to purchase here. Seventy-seven steers were selected from herds within a 20-mile 
radius of Ottawa, and 21 of these have been sold. 1 will, with your permission, give 
a few particulars of feeding, cost, etc. 

Of the 21 steers which we have sold some 12 of them had been picked out and 
started in to feed considerably earlier, because we knew they were of inferior quality 
and we wished to get rid of them as early as possible, since the early winter market 
is keener, and thus we could hope to sell inferior but fairly well finished cattle in 
January or February at a proportionately higher figure than in April. Therefore, 
we started in to feed them earlier than the rest of the 21; part of them commenced 
in the latter part of October and early in November, and the rest on November 14. 
They consumed 2 tons of straw, 6 tons of hay, 30 tons of ensilage and green fodder- 
corn and 19 tons of roots. There were also fed 4,858 pounds of grain (corn, bran 
and barley)—75 per cent of corn, 124 per cent of bran and 124 per cent of barley. 
Our meal cost us at that time 75 cents a hundred, our straw $3 a ton, hay $5 a ton, 
ensilage and roots each $2 a ton. These are the usual values put on roughage at 
this experimental farm, as well as at others in Canada. The steers cost us on the 
market $3.47 per hundredweight. They weighed 18,130 pounds, and the gross cost 
for the steers alone was $629.11. The gross cost of the feed during the whole period 
of feeding was $170.69, making a total of $799.80. We sold 7 of these steers on 
January 20 and 14 on March 10 for $869.39, leaving a gross profit of $69.59, or a net 
profit per steer of $3.39. 


By Mr. Gilmour: 


Q. That is nothing for manure? 
A. Yes; we have the manure. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. What price per pound did you get? 

A. Different prices; wesold to three men.. For one lot we got $4.50 per hundred- 
weight, for another lot $150 for 4 steers, or about $4.15 per hundredweight, and for 
another lot $4.25. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Don’t you think you made most money on the first lot? 

A. No; because there were some of these we fed from the first part of October. 
The last lot we sold at the highest rate; we only got $4.25 for the first lot and we got 
$4.50 for the last lot, a difference of 25 cents per hundredweight. 


By Mr, Gould: 


Q. They must have been poor quality when they were sold at this price at_that 
time of the year ? 

A, Why do you think so? 

Q. Well, good cattle at that time bring higher prices ? 

A. Of what weight? : 
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4 Q. What weight were these ? 
7 A. They did not average 1,000 pounds, 


By Mr. Pettet. 


Q. What breed were they ? 

A. Butcher's cattle. 

Q. Of what breed ? 

A. They had a dash of short horn. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


: @. You would not have the committee infer that is the class of cattle the 

_ farmers of this country should buy for feeding at all? 

; A. Oh no, these were the ones which were of inferior quality and we fed them 
off first, 

Mr. CocoraAnE—W hat was the intention in buying these poor cattle ? 

Mr, FEATHERSTON.—Experimenting in weight, I suppose, for the information 

of the farmers. I don’t see but what the weight is something to experiment in. 

: Mr. HEnpERSON.—Possibly the object was to show that it was an unprofitable 

_ transaction. 

: Mr. Cocorane—You don’t want to show that for most of us have practical 
experience of that too long. 

Mr. GrispaAaLe—Some of these steers which I have mentioned here were quite 

well bred but small; others were not well bred at all. They were bought with a 
number of others because they were in a lot and the seller would not separate them 
from that lot without raising the price of the others beyond what they were really 
worth. The remaining 56 steers, which are of a much better quality and which 
any of you who choose may see at the farm, are being fed experimentally in a 
dehorning experiment and in an experiment on the age of cattle. 


METHODS OF DEHORNING AND RECORDED EFFECTS, 


| Before entering into a discussion on this, I should like to say something about 
dehorning. It is an operation which is exciting considerable interest in the country 
and there always seem to be a number who are anxious to find out something about 
it, so I think it well to give you a short sketch giving particulars about dehorning. 
The facts evolved from the experience of stockmen in dehorning cattle may be 
briefly sumarized. It is best to dehorn animals when calves, and the earlier the 
operation is performed after two or three days old the better. ‘The horn “button” 
may be lifted out with a knife or removed with special implements made for that 
purpose, known as the “outcutter” and “gouge.” Dehorning calves by chemicals 
is generally preferred to the use of these instruments, Liquid chemical dehorners 
are manufactured and sold to the trade and generally prove effective when properly 
applied, killing the horn germ and even altering the development, of the head at the 
point on which the horn would otherwise set. Stick caustic potash will accomplish 
the same results, but the men who make the liquid dehorners warn against its use, 
contending that it makes the head sore, and thereby stunts the calf. On the other 
hand much weight of veterinary endorsement has been given to the use of caustic 
potash. To apply it, clip the hair around the embryo horn, moisten the button and 
rub thoroughly with a stick of potash, which should be wrapped carefully in paper 
to protect the fingers. In using all chemicals care should be taken that they do not 
run down into the eyes of the calf. The saw was first used to dehorn and is still in 
favour, but the superior convenience of the clipper has about driven the saw out of 
use, In sawing off the horns the animals head must be tightly tied to a post or held 
in a chute, but this is not necessary in the use of the clipper, although the inex- 
perienced operator will find it better to have the head secured. With either imple- 
ment cut as close to the head as possible, taking a little rim of hair along with the 
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borer With asaw the operator can cut a little closer than with the clippers. On — 


no account attempt to cut above the head, take a little of the skull bone rather than — 
leave the matrix or base of the horn, If this is left stub horns will grow. Do not — 


be afraid to cut close. The least sensitive part is just at the matrix of the horn 


where the arteries separate into capillaries. Much misunderstanding has existed — 
upor. this point, and many have made the weil meaning but serious error of cutting - 


about a half inch above the head. ‘This produces an ugly wound. ; 


Cattle may be dehorned successfully at any time of the year, provided they are . 


not exposed to flies or severe cold. It is needless to use tar or any other preparation 
on the wound, except to protect it from the flies. Big horns may be as successfully 
removed as little horns, and the older the animal the less the loss of blood. The 
worst age at which an animal may be dehorned is from one to two years old. The 
horn is then much more vascular (full of blood vessels) than when the animal is 
older, and more liable to bleed. The loss of blood will be small if the horn is cut 
close to the head.—( Breeders’ Gazette.) 


COMPARATIVE TESTS WITH HORNED AND DEHORNED STEERS, 


To gain some information as to the exact cost of dehorning steers in loss of 
flesh due to the excitement, loss of blood, and pain caused by the operation, an 
experiment along this line has been conducted. The steers, forty-two in number, 
all two-year-olds, were placed as follows :— 

Lots Nos. 2 and 3 of nine steers each were tied in two rows (one lot in each 
row) facing each other. Lot No. 4 of nine steers was loose ina box stall, 36 feet 
by 16. Lot No. 6 of nine steers was tied in a box stall in a separate building, and 
lot No. 7 of six steers was loose in a box stall, 24 feet by 14. 

Lots Nos. 3 and 4 and half of lot 7 were dehorned on November 16. The saw 
was used on six of them, three in each of lots 3 and 4, the Keystone clipper on six 
more, three in each of lots 3 and 4, the large double-action straight cut clipper on 
six more, three in each of lots Nos. 3 and 4) and the single-action straight cut on 


three in lot No.7. The dehorned cattle as well as those in lot 2 were weighed daily | 


for a time. 
TABLE SHOWING THE GROss WEIGHTS RECORDED. 
GRoss WEIGHT OF LOTS. 
Lot. Treatment. a 8 6S ye 
November December 
16 arial cowie 20 28 i 
ae, Tied, net .dehormed.: Ue. weeded ack Poe Ps BOGUS 8715 8525 8595: 8580 8915 
Dit eOG se COUOPNEG. ot 24) k,l et amina LR ept 8655 8470 8370 8360 8415 8630 
4 Loose, dehorned. Ys. ss ey Bee Bh ral 8340 8300 $270 8315 8400 8540 
Gy flied phot dehornedénis: Soi weer Nee SR eC eS ees Pe ee | 7825 7865 
4 3 dehorned steers loose with............ 2420 Not Not Not | 2350 2395 
2 (3 hornbass 'ieolsas . aiken cence tae tte ek on 2730 | weighed| weighed babe shah 3) 2752 2795 


You will observe that lot 2, tied and not dehorned, weighed on November 16 
8,905 and on 17, 8,715 pounds. They kept on losing, and their least weight was on 


November 18 when it was 8,525. They then began to gain and reached their first 
weight on December 5, 
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Q. How long was that after the dehorning ? 

A. Dehorning was on November 16, and they weighed the same on December 
5. That would be— 

Q. Nineteen days? 

A, Nineteen days—or is it—yes, it is nineteen days. You know they were at 
changing time. We had just brought them in out of the grass in the country, and 
changing time is a resting time or losing time, so we can hardly ascribe the total 
loss of weight in these experiments to dehorning. 

Q. How long after they came in did you weigh them ? 

A. The day after. 

Q. Just the day after they came in from the field ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They would have lost weight anyway ? 

A. Yes, they would. Now comes tne next lot, tied, dehorned. They started 
off weighing 8,655 pounds on November 16, The next day they weighed 8,470, the 
~ next day 8,370, and on November 20, 8,360. They hadn’t recovered their weight 
until December 5, so judging from the weights of these days we cannot learn any- 
thing as to the exact loss from dehorning. 

Q. If you had taken steers and left them with the horns on, and taken their 
- weights ut the same times you would have had a comparison ? 

_ A. That is what we did, the first lot were tied and not dehorned, and they were 
nineteen days before they got up to their first weight, that is, the weight when we 
put them in. . 

Q. Exactly so? 

A. The next lot were tied und dehorned and they came up in the same time, 

Q. Dehorning did not seem to affect them at all then? 

A. It did not seem to affect them at all. 'The next lot were loose and dehorned, 
On November 16 you will observe they weighed 8,340 pounds, that was the day of 
dehorning. On the 17th they had lost 40 pounds, the 18th they had gone down to 
8,270, and on the 20th their weight was 8,315. On the 28th they had increased to 
8,400. You notice they were up on the 28th, and on December 5 they had gained 
200 pounds over the weight they were when dehorned. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. They did not suffer as much ? 
A. No, they did not seem to suffer as much. 


By Dr. Sproule : 


Q. These were two-year olds, I understand ? 

A. Yes, two-year olds. The next lot were nine steers tied, but not dehorned, 
These were in a separate building and not affected by the excitement which seemed 
to have some effect upon the others. The nine weighed 7,700 pounds on November 
11, 7,825 onthe 28th. They made a slow gain right through. The excitement which 
the dehorned lot underwent seems to have communicated itself in some measure to 
the horned lot, which were facing them, the blood was flying around a littie which 
seemed to affect them seriously, Then we had three dehorned steers loose with 
three hornioss steers, We had bought three which had been dehorned some time 
previously. The three dehorned steers weighed at the start 2,420. We did not 
weigh them every day but on November 28 they weighed 2,350 pounds, and on 
December 5, 2,395. The three hornless steers on November 16 weighed 2,730 
pounds, and on November 28 2,752 pounds, and they had gained a very little by 
November 28, whereas the dehorned steers had lost 70 pounds. I may say that the 
hornless steers abused the dehorned ones as they were unable to protect themselves. 
Their horn stumps were sore and they couldn’t defend themselves against the horn- 
less ones. Lots Nos. 2 and 3 it will be observed regained their original weight 
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about the same date. Lot No. 4 took only six days to recover from the operation, 
for on November 21 they weighed 8,245 pounds, which was 5 pounds above their 
weight on November 16. The check lot in separate stables, designated lot No. 6, 
was not weighed daily but made slow steady progress. The dehorned steers in lot 
No. 7 lost considerable weight and did not recover till December 20. This was 
doubtless due, as I have said, to their being loose with the other steers which were 
not sore and besides were larger steers. These latter it will be observed made 
some gain. 

While no positive conclusions may be reached as to the exact cost of dehorning, 
it would appear from a comparison of lot two with lot four and of the dehorned part 
of lot seven, with the hornless part of same lot, that no great set back is suffered by 
steers from this operation. It was observed that nervous irritable individual 
animals were much more affected than sluggish phlegmatic ones, It must be 
remembered that all these steers had just been stabled and so would of course, be 
making very little progress in any case during this period. A time of change is a 
time of loss or at best, rest. No great difference was observable in the effect of the 
different instruments in dehorning, save that there was practically no blood lost 
where the saw was used. One animal in lot three, dehorned with the Keystone 
clipper lost a great deal of blood, but in no other case was there serious bleeding. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Do you think that was caused by the cracking of the base of the horn ? 

A. I think it must be. The horn of that steer had been clipped very close, but 
although that is the advisable method, the better method of clipping, it still seemed 
to bleed very much. 

Q. Do you think they heal up as quickly as the sawn? 

A. No, they do not. 

Q. The reason is that the horn is more or less cracked or splintered ? 

A. Yes, I think that is the reason ? In those three steers, the clipper cut on 
only one side, and seemed to crush. It took a long time to heal up. 

Q. The base of the horn was crushed, no doubt ? ; 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Stubbs : 


Q. Have you had any experience in dehorning aged cattle? 

A. No. 

Q. My experience is you will find it harder there. It injures the interior 
laminae of the horn? 

A. It is harder to cut. There will be less bleeding in aged cattle because the ~ 
capillaries are fewer, but it is more difficult to cut the horn off. It does not make 
any difference how old the animal is, 


By Mr. Gilmour : 


Q. That is just the question, what age is the best ? 

A. While I have not had experience with aged cattle here, I have had experience 
outside in clipping big horns, I clipped the horns of a four-year old bull once and 
it took two men to handle the clipper. 


By Mr. Stubbs: 


Q. Did you have a good clean surface, and how did you clean it? 
A. We had the same thing in both the lots. Both lots healed very rapidly. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. They will not bleed very much with the saw, I think ? 
A, Oh, no. 
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CARE OF WOUNDS FROM DEHORNING. 

| Q. Another thing you want to guard against is allowing the cattle to run out 
among the straw stacks where they will get chaff or anything in the wound? 

| A. We had ours all tied up or in a clean box stall, and I cannot speak from 
experience, but I should judge it was a very important consideration. We had one 
_ steer of the last lot—whether it was due to getting some dirt in it or not, I do not 
_ know—but it sloughed off a good deal. 

3 Q. And made his head sore? 

A. Yes; and he was afraid of the others and did not thrive. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. What did you use? 

A. A little bit of pine tar, that is all. 

Q. We use a weak solution of carbolic acid and that cures it at once. 

: A. This did not last very long, it was not very serious. I suppose it was about 
_@ month after the operation was performed before it was all healed. 


id 


By Mr, Stubbs: 


Q. They do better without any medical treatment at all. The trouble is on 
account of careless treatment. When you cut into the cavity there are air chambers 
there and, of course, if anything extraneous geis into them it is liable to get down 
into the nasal chambers. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. We have three or four on which the horn had begun to get better aid the 
_ white mucous that came to the surface to heal the wound hecame corrupt. 


* a 


By Mr, Stubbs: 


Q. Was there a discharge from the nose ? 
A. No, from the horn, 


By Mr. Featherston ; 


Q. To prevent that put a little piece of absorbant cotton along there. It keeps 
_ foreign substances out and prevents foreign substances affecting the nasal and chest 
chambers. 
: The Witness—The case we had is different. It seemed to be the interior of the 
horn that was affected and considerab!e matter came out of that. When we were 
clipping him I suppose a cupful of viscous whitish fluid came out of the horn. 


By Mr. Stubbs: 


Q. Evidently it was diseased before? 
A. Evidently, although the horn was clean and bright- oe and we saw 
| phothing | to indicate disease beforehand, 


| COMPARATIVE GRAIN IN WEIGHT BY AGES. 

| 

; In connection with the boa experiment we are using the same steers 

along with others to gain some data as to the comparative economy of feeding three- 
year olds, two-year olds and yearlings. The yearlings had been fed up to April 1 

with roots, ensilage, hay and straw, alone, receiving no grain. We have started to 
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feed grain now and expect to finish off in June. Below are a few particulars of 
these three lots and their comparative gains, | 

Lot 1, three-year olds, when they went in on November 14 they averaged 1,118 
pounds. The average gain since that time has been 204 pounds. 

That is when they went in they were weighed about ten o’clock, having had _ 
their breakfast. Their weight to-day is estimated without any breakfast at eight 
o’clock, so you see they are really fasted. In fasted weight they have gained 204 
pounds, 


Lot 2 of two-year olds, tied and dehorned, averaged in weight 959 pounds when 
they went in, and have made an average gain of 190 pounds, fasted weight. You 
gee they have really gained more than that, because the first weight is not fasted 
and the last is. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Were they weighed in off the grass or how ? 

A. They had been in the stable one day, just off the grass. 

Q. And had been fed that morning ? 

A. Yes, that morning, They were weighed between ten and eleven hundred 
pounds. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. For what length of time was that gain made ? 

A. From November 14 to March 28, no March 14. They gained on the average 
of fasted weight 1:55 pounds, something over a pound and a half a day fasted weight. 
The next day I weighed them at ten o’clock after being fed in the morning, and I 
found it made a difference of 500 pounds on the nine steers. So, estimating them 
at the increased weight at the same hours, we found an average increase of 2:09 
pounds aday. That is, they made an average daily gain of over 2 pounds a day 
from November 14 to March 14. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. They were both fed and watered in the morning ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. How long had you them in? Did you weigh them? Were you experi- 
monting right along every month ? 

A. From November 14, 

Q. Were they weighed between that and March? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Under similar circumstances I suppose each time ? 

A. We weighed them every two weeks. On March 14 and 15 we weighed them 
the two ways. We weighed them the one way on the 14th, and on the 15th we 
weighed them the other way. 

Q. Yes, but what I want to get at is, when you weighed them frst, how long 
were they in, two weeks or a month ? 

A. Two weeks. Part of that lot were weighed every day in the dehorning 
experiment. The next recorded weight I have here is December 20. We weighed 
them on December 5 also. 

Q. They went in on November 14? 

Alar es: 

Q. When weighed on December 20, in what condition were they ? 

A. The same as the first time; we did not change them till March. 
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Q. When were they weighed after December 20 ? 

A, They were weighed every two weeks. 

Q. What was the gain of this lot; they would be weighed under similar 
circumstances ? | 

A. Yes. 

Q. What was the gain? 

A. I have the totals here. The totals on November 14, when they went in, was 

10,065 pounds. 

Q. That is the average ? 

A. No; that is the total. 

Q. They pulled up after ? 

A. On December 20, they weighed 10,505 pounds; on January 17, they weigned 
10,810 pounds; on February 14, the total was 11,318 pounds. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


. What date in February ? 

. February 14. 

That is trom January 17 to February 14? 

Yes. 

That is where you get the comparison of weight under the same conditions ? 
Yes. 

What was the weight at the end of the experiment ? 

On March 14 they weighed 12,185 pounds, 

How many steers ? 

Nine. 


POPOoPOPOPo 


By Mr. Sproule : 


. In feeding these, did you cut all the hay and straw they used? 
. Not the hay. 
. Only the straw ? 

A. We cut the straw and fed the chaff and mixed it with ensilage and roots and 
fed them with long hay. 

Q. Pulped roots ? 

A. Pulped roots. There was considerable advantage in feeding long hay ; we 
found if we cut the hay it was not so beneficial. 


OPO 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. When did you feed the long hay? 

.A, After the ensilage and roots. 

Q. In the morning ? 

A. We fed mixed ensilage, roots and chaff, and then over the top of that we 
scattered grain, and an hour and a half afterwards we fed them the long hay. 

Q. That was in the morning? 

A. At eight o’clock. We fed them again at half-past four with long hay. 

Q. I always feed my cattle with long hay in the morning. I think it prevents. 
the fine food going through too quick; I find it comes up with the cud in better 
shape? 

a I always noticed the cattle like to have something to chew on for a time 
after they have been fed. 

Now the dehorning part of this experiment. Lot 2 were two-year olds tied 
and not dehorned. They averaged 959 pounds when we put them in and they 
gained 190 pounds each, or an average of 1:44 pounds each per day under the same 
conditions, | have the totals of their weight here also, Lot 2 weighed 8,635 pounds 
on November 14, 8,960 pounds on December 20, 9,290 pounds on January 17, 9,789: 
pounds on February 14, and 10,185 pounds on March 14. 
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The two-year olds loose and dehorned, that is the corresponding lot to the 
two-year olds tied and dehorned, weighed 8,650 pounds to start with, or an average 
of 961 pounds, and the lot have gained 1,686 pounds, or an average of 187 pounds 
per steer, practically the same you see. 

Q. In what length of time? 

A. That is from November 14, to March 14, four months. Lot 3. The year- 
lings, as I told you, were fed with no grain. They weighed 7,275 pounds to start 
with, an average of 808 pounds each, and they have gained 743 pounds, an average 
of 83 pounds each, or two thirds of a pound each per day; that is without grain. 

. And they running loose ? 

. No, they are tied up. 

. Yearlings ? 

. Well you see they would be two years old in the spring. 
. What are you feeding these on? 

. Roughage without grain. 


POPrOPe 


By the Chairman : 


. Did you buy them? 
. We bought them. 


PO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


. It would seem that those running loose did the best ? 
c2--A. The ones not dehorned had put on 190 pounds each and the ones which were 
dehorned gained 187 pounds each. I may say that the ones which were running 
loose for a time did not do very well, that is during part of December and part,of 
January, as you will see by looking at their weights. 


/ 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. What is the reason ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. I noticed that the three-year olds from January 17, to February 14, gained 
508 pounds, but from February 14 to March 14, they gained 867 pounds. 

: A. From the middle of February to date they have been gaining exceedingly 
well. The three-year olds are gaining three pounds a day, the two-year olds nearly 
three pounds a day, both dehorned and loose. 

Q. Since February ? 

A. Since the middle of February. 

Q. What do you attribute the gain to? 

A. Several things. For one thing I was there in February to March, the other 
time I was not there ? 

I may say that it is hard to get hired men entirely reliable. I was away for 
three weeks and I was suspicious of one of the men. I got home at ten o’clock one 
night aud went right down to see the cattle. There was, I suppose 10 to 15 pounds 
of feed before each steer; that is enough to kill the profits of any steer. Of course 
{ put the man out of that. They are doing better now but he hurt them some. 


By Mr. Featherston ; 


Q. Was he trying to overfeed them ? 
A. No, it was just carelessness. He was not interested in cattle, that was the 
matter, and did not know when a steer had enough. 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. Do you curry them often ? 
A. All those that are tied. 
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Q. Every day ? . 
A. Oh yes, every day. We cannot get at those running loose very well unless 
you get them when feding. 


THE FLOORING OF STALLS. 


We have some experiments on the flooring of stalls. If any of you have been 
up at the farm you will have noticed we have raised the stalis to economize in bed- 
ding and we have one kind of stall there which has given very good results indeed, 
It has required no bedding at all. It is an economy in one way. if you are short of 
bedding, but of course it does not make as good manure, more or less of the liquid 
manure is lost, but it is very economical in bedding and it keeps the steers very 


clean. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. What is the nature of the floor? 
A. It is raised about 6 inches above the level. We did not like to disturb the 
original flooring of the stall but the new flooring is put in laid on three separate 


beams. 
By Mr. Featherston ; 


Q. Scantlings like ? 

A. Yes, and the scantlings run lengthwise on the stall, about an inch apart and 
they are open at the top part and closed at the back. They are just the right length 
so that the manure drops over the end and the floor is practically clean all the time 

Q. How do you clean it out from under the slats ? 

A. With a hoe. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. There is 6 inches of space underneath ? 

A. No, 44 inches. 

Q. And you have a scraper you can get underneath. 
Y. Yes, we have a scraper we can use. 


By Mr. Gilmour: 
BEDDING PIGS. 


Q. Have you tried any experiments in bedding pigs? 

A. We had some experiments in bedding pigs in the same way. Some of them 
were raised only four inches, and we found we would have to abandon the plan on 
account of the smell. 

Q. I had them in four years ago and had to throw them out. I couldn’t clean 
them out at all. 

A. We have another part with asloping floor, where we keep our breeding stock 
pigs, here there is a sleeping bed about six inches high at the back, but about 
fifteen inches high in front, and of course it is quite easy to clean underneath it; 
that is all right. Where the bed is only six inches high all over, however, it won’t 
work, and it is not much more economical in bedding either. 


COMPOSITION OF RATIONS FED TO STEERS. 


We fed these yearling steers a roughage ration of 45 per cent of roots, 45 per 
cent of ensilage, 8 per cent of hay and 2 per cent of straw. This was, to put it in 
pounds, 23 pounds of roots, 23 pounds of ensilage, 4 pounds of hay and 1 to 14 
pounds of straw per day. 
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Q. You say 45 per cent of roots ? 

A. Yes; 45 per cent of roots. 

Q. And of ensilage 45 per cent? 

A. Yes. The grain ration is three-quarters, or 75 per cent of corn, 124 per 
cent of bran and 124 per cent of barley. In addition to this the two-year olds and — 
three-year olds received a ration of oil meal, the three-year olds getting two-thirds of 
a pound per day and the two-year olds half a pound per day each. The yearlings we 
have just started on two pounds of the mixture without the meal oil. 

Q. What did you say was the percentage of ground feed? 

A. 75 per cent of corn, 124 per cent of bran and 124 per cent of barley, ground 
of course. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. What is it, American corn? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. What is the reason you have not oats in the rations? 
A. Because we have a lot of barley and we want to get rid of it, and so we want 
to feed it. We are scarce on oats, so we fed barley. 


By Mr, Bell (Addington) : 


Q. Which would you have preferred to feed, oats or barley? 
A. Oats as compared to barley are as good, at the very least. Now, gentlemen, 
that is all I have to say on steers, unless you have something further to ‘ask. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. Some feeders of stall fed cattle I have known, in Nova Scotia, have the idea 
that they ought to tie their steers so that they cannot lick themselves while being 
fattened. They would not give them any chance to lick themselves. What might 
be the reason of this prevention? Do you think there is anything in that? 

A. Ido not see where it would be of any benefit. I cannot say from experience. 
Our steers are tied, as you know, so that they can move themselves around very 
easily. | 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. I did not get what you said was the percentage of ground feed—the mixture 
you fed? 

A. Seventy-five per cent of corn. 

Q. I know that, but what I want is the quantity that you fed of that mixture? 

A. Oh, I do not know whether I can give it to you—I have it here. We fed 
the large steers 6 pounds of the mixture, and 4 of a pound of oil meal per day. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is all they were getting of the meal? 

A. That is all the meal they were getting. The two-year olds, tied up, dehorned, 
and those not dehorned are getting 5 pounds and 53 pounds of the meal. The loose 
ones are getting 53 pounds. I may just say here that the two-year olds dehorned, 
loose, are making very rapid gains, almost as rapidly at present as the three year 
olds, ‘but they eat a little more. ~ 

0. More than the three-year olds? 

A. No, not more, but quite as much, and more than the other two-year olds, 
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Q. More than the two-year olds not dehorned ? 
4 A. Yes, or more than those tied up and dehorned. They are eating more than 
any other two-year olds; they eat on, the average 8 pounds of roughage per day 
_ more and 4 a pound more of meal, 
Q. Do they clean it up well? 
A. Yes, and we cannot get the tied up ones to eat as much. 
Q. Do they grow better ? 
A. No, the dehorned ones, loose, are now growing better than the others but 
they did not for a while. 


; 
} 
| 


By Mr, Erb: 


| Q. In your opening remarks you referred to farmers buying steers for fattening 
and to the question whether he would pay the higher price for the superior steer or 
be satisfied with a fair inbred quality, and by skilful feeding endeavour to secure a 
fair return, From your experience which could you make the most money from ? 
A. It depends upon how good a buyer he is. If you can get hold of a good 
steer at the right price it will pay you to buy the good steer, but you will find that 
if you go to buy the best steers, the farmer knows which is the best as well as you, 
and he wants a little better than the proportionate price on them, because he thinks 
these are the gems of his herd and he wants to keep them for his own use, or, if he 
sells them, he wants to make up on them for the poorer ones. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. You adopted the best system I think, You sold out the poorer cattle first ? 
A. Yes. ; 
; Q. That comes to the conclusion that you do not want to feed the poorer class 
_ of cattle? : 
A. By all means. 


By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. Why not sell the good ones? ! 

A. You can keep the good ones and make good gains right along. The poorer 
cattle will make good gains part of the time, but it won’t do to keep them any 
longer. From a number of experiments conducted last year it was found that the 
common kind of animals, dairy cattle, made just as much gain per day, but when 
you came to sell them there was a difference of $1.50 to $2.00 per hundred, less, so 
that if you can get your poorer animals up to a fairly good condition and sell to a 
local butcher, as we did, it is better todo so. You could never sell them to a big 
butcher. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is as profitable to feed two year olds as three year olds? 

A. The yearlings I have been feeding for growth and for filling up and they 
have done very well indeed are in splendid condition now. They are now gaining 
rapidly and I expect to have tham make 150 pounds, between now and June. The 
experiment is right along the line of the question [ should like to hazard an opinion. 

Following are the tabulated schedules containing the records of the test, in 
detail, from November 14 to March 14. 
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No. November Weare J ey. F gt hai A oe 
° : ‘ March 14, | March 15. 
EO RAN a eae Aeon SN 1,105 1,140 © 1,160 Lt - 3,290 1,340 
EGS RRA NANA TS eat er ey nih fas 1,020 1,090 1,160 1,203 1,221 1,292 
OS A OeMNN, Attu ors name, (ee 1,020 1,065 1,105 1,155 1,241 1,292 
BOR ie 22 Yea mane hh 1,035 | 1,085 1,110 Laie 1,230 1,273 
Oe tae ewer es erate GEOR 1,075 1,170 £170 1,274 1,275 1,355 
OR Smet in et woke a 1,145 1,205 1.235 1,268 1,294 1,347 
rc eo nisi Re ee 1,285 1,335 1,395 1,463 1,491 1,552 
i) 6 ARPES hele Melb aay ea asi Se 1,190 L215 1,230 1,274 1,312 1,367 
G1 SRI, i EO 1,190 1,200 1,245 1,275 1,314 1,367 
A Dott Meter Re eR 10,065 10,505 10,810 11,318 11,666 12,185 
Two-YEAR OLDs, NoT DEHORNED., 
WEIGHER’S REPORT. 
LORIE 
Fasted 
+ November | December January February . 
No- Weight, 
14. ive 14. 
Mar. 14 
pS Oy ag Sh a5 0. a a 1,060 1,070 ; 1,136 1,194 1,236 
S76 Rees a nt eco ce tae a ne al 965 975 1,039 1,076 1,100 
erie, SMe mene Me ais 950 1,025 1,055 1,098 1,148 
Dar: PGT RI bo ov oct 9h eo RR Ey = 41 050 1,080 1,115 1,197 1,263 
AAG td, SOA NITY Sk pe IA.S ci 935 985 1,000 1,076 1,125 
OTE. THRO: Sie MMe cc ie ay oe 925 970 995 1,045 1,103 
OO tae tia. UR ane ees et, 980 1,005 1,015 1,060 1,100 
eras aah page OR ERE St 900 \ 920 960 995 1,013 
LUN SEAM Re Ae ge Oe eee ee 890 930 980 1,048 1,097 
ote lh oehy fone ene RO eae i 8,635 8,960 9,290 9,789 10,185 
Two-YEAR Oups, DeHoRNED, TIED. 
WEIGHER’S REPORT. 
ORS, 
n | 
N November | December January February Sd 
0. 14 20 14 eight. 
: ; : March 14. 
Ga ietacs ele Pearce dd enchant. bere 1,050 1,050 1;120 1,047 1,180 
Sao ieleh SEE ey a aM DEEN POR ee ae Me tarp 965 965 1,015 1,076 1,132 
SS Be ces ners cee hoe eee ee 960 965 1,015 1,075 1,107 
RRS ore eis feck ts oles Oe eens PEE ae 1,060 15125 1,160 1,189 
| O15 ne ne Meat Te ok aed PR RE ete Aas (1h 935 950 965 1,045 1,075 
2 Ly RP een at ery ee eats 925 900 905 950 949 
1 WDE Bagh get ta AR aa RES REIN hy Ms Sh ie 995 1,015 1,055 1,123 1,170 
Oe eer ee AN Sete at canna She Oe 915 935 975 1,017 1,045 
bi ODS. RN NORA ae SS ae, EE ee |. es 890 910 965 1,024 1,048 
Totaly esr eae een ees! 8,655 8,700 9,130 9,517 9,895 
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Two-YEAR Oups, DenoRNED, Loose. 
WEIGHER’S REPORT. 
LOT IV. 
Nai Meats: Ce a J nena a wots, 
; ‘ st ; March 14. 
SO ai a eat 2S etal USERRA 1,055 1,100 1,125 TO) 1, 22% 
Sh TIGR Rie Stile VO Ine a a AD tan AE LA a 965 970 1,010 1,058 1,093 
Sy Dae eel Age Laie ee Oa Stl ca ag . 935 940 980 1,003 1,043 
NS UneT SCN ODN BA en ak 1,025 1,010 1,030 1,081 1,105 
PCR Sk eae ary a Oe a et 935 920 920 988 1,008 
TRIGA 5 TA Rd? ak Re SRA AS NTE aE 930 “'OS5 975 1,048 1,074 
EE a ee ee SR halal ae teraete iain: eiahe 965 1,010 1,035 1,098 1,126 
iy UO bscets beaten as Renin ICSU OUR pa ea ea 910 890 940 1,012 1,056 
iGo. TMs da Ch LTRS chee ete PEE SCR Rea 930 970 1,000 1,083 1,084 
Bat We i a el eae a 8,650 8,745 9,015 9,566 9,812 
YEARLINGS. 
WEIGHER’S REPORT. 
LOT V. 
| Fasted 
No. Nov. 14. Dec. 20. Jan. 17 Feb. 14 Weight, 
Mar. 14. 
QUES aN eect ROR NS 8 eal RS ORR IM 875 920 920 937 977 
“So Ss coed BiB shy Wisi Oe en ia Os Meal Dera 8 Orme ag 865 905 915 934. 983 
Ty Ae oo HOt La ke SORE AUN, ba AEWA ar 2 ie WE PROPS Rae 860 870 870 896 930 
TRE NAR eer HAS Ae De, Wes) la rene) a Tay lt) de 840 855 855 878 914 
FAG) eet aia ale A bea OPN thr fa aS eg GR 810 840 850 876 914 
AEP Ch Deeks Mey cee cnet hlaie didva male 740 Tao 780 788 811 
EAL SBR MAR eB cuiNe Di taht Fess Mee aS ke, 720 765 780 800 820 
PRN y (Ae SRE LAE im Note x en nt ene te Cate 705 745 755 768 790 
CMTE T Pee Ce ena tre has hohe el aeons eaat cares ciate 685 700 720 760 768 
POLE eR Mercere vat eRe che elated 7,275 7,375 7,445 7,637 7,907 
WEIGHER’S REPORT. 
LOTS VE 
Fasted 
No. Nov. 14. Dec. 20. Jan. 17. Feb. 14 Weight, 
Mar. 14. 
SO rm (eto Maced AL 905 940 965 995 1,021 
BR Ray Ee 885 915 945 975 1,021 
OT AL AEN B Shesket ah ae ABR calc bg uR SUL aaa 865 890 920 920 966 
AOR ROME GSMO, pe ere 865 895 915 960 97 
Oe IN oe RUT RIE OSE |. > PRE PRO A a 840 875 915 935 977 
ROIS IRL TAN | 0 en oa 840 840 900 900 950 
BS IRN AD one yet t 7 Lat ARR an La co caneiiierds 835 855 885 980 920 
BRD he, Mies Nha RE tout Ls 835 860 865 910 948 
a Ue any ei ee UE aN 830 855 880 930 949 
BE eae hai als oink Re Nae 
AO ta She ae Meester eis oe eke 7,700 7,925 8,190 8,505 8,728 
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By the Chairman : 


Q. That experiment of yours with cattle. It was not the Jerseys that gained 
as well as the Durhams ? 

A. All the pure breeds were tried and the main crosses and all gained nearly 
as well as the best bred animals, but when we came to market them the difference 
came in. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. They were inferior as fat cattle ? 
AY Gs) 
Q. Selling at four and a half in January, you got a better price than the price 


A. It was four and a quarter in January and four and a half in March, 

Q. The same quality ? 

A. Yes, but the ones in January were a little larger. They were of no better 
quality but slightly larger. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. In your experiments in root feeding you used a very large percentage of 
corn and no oats? Did you find it cheaper ? 


A. Yes, we can get our corn for 80 cents a hundred, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Was it ground ? 

A. Well, it-costs us about a cent a hundred to grind it. That is what we paid 
for it on the market. We bought by the carload, and we can get oats at about 35 
cents a bushel, 35 cents for every 34 pounds, something over a dollar a hundred. 
Corn will fatten more quickly than oats, although corn is not so good for the grow- 
ing animal, and we find that it is much more economical to feed corn at that rate 
and add a little oil meal to balance the ration than to buy oats and feed them. 


By Mr. Stubbs: 


Q. Did you find any difficulty in selling the Holstein at as good prices as the 
other cattle ? 

A. We haven’t had any experience here, but in other places where they have 
tried them they have not been able to sell nearly so high. The Short Horn and 
Polled Angus, in an extensive experiment in Illinois, commanded in the Chicago 
market $2.50 a hundred more than the dairy cattle. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. My experience is thatit is not a very profitable undertaking to feed Holstein 
steers for beef ? 

A. It is not profitable, for they put the fat on where it is not wanted ; they fill 
up with fat inside. Last year I said something on that subject. We had some 
animals that we examined in that respect last year. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Some of those Holsteins, the Holstein that gave the milk at London last 
summer, was as well made an animal as you can get, 
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Q. The finest cow I ever saw as a milch cow. 

A. Don’t you think, Mr, Chairman, if she was fed up she would have put the 
fat inside ? 

The CHainMAN.—lI think all the milk breeds will do that. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


Q. It is not a profitable undertaking ? 
A. No, unless the fat is put on the right places it is not profitable. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. The Polled Angus from the Western States commands the highest price in 
London? 
The CHAIRMAN—So it does in Scotland. 
| Mr. Freatuerstone—And the-butchers are careful in taking the hide off to leave 
: a piece on the foot to show the breed ? 
| A. Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Every time I was home I visited the markets and I used to consider a Polled 
Angus about 1,200 pounds would bring as much money as a Durham of 1,400 
pounds. Have you had any experience with a cross of Durham and Polled Angus? 
A, They are considered to be the best animal, I believe. 1 have never had any 

experience with them, but that is what I have heard from Scotch farmers. 

| Q. One experiment you should make, if you can, that is to raise a few steers, 
breed and raise them, and show the difference in the cost of bringing the animal to 
market standard when raised up to the time it is sold, against the cost of the animal 

| you purchased, 

A. We have an experiment along that line at present. We have not got all 
the calves we want, because we find them very hard to get; in fact, I have written 
to every man I know having a short horn bull, but I have only three calves yet. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. In talking of experiments of that kind it would be well to take stock of 
_ these cattle every year or every six months and charge up the pace they would 
_ bring on the market, say, to go to the States. 

| ve That would be given. 

| Q@. And show what disadvantage or advantage it would be to treat them all 
along. 


By the Chairman : 


and six months old. I have a letter from my son in reference to an animal of his. 

He was a calf two years ago. Last year he weighed 700 pounds and in January he 
weighed 1,250 pounds. I have a pair of steers up from Mr. Stubb’s county and they 
are a long way fatter than anything else I have got. 


; 
Q. We breed so many we never keep an animal till it is more than two years 
q 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. Am I correct in the understanding that the milking strains, whether steers 
or cows, put the fat on principally inside instead of outside. 
7 A. Yes; around the kidneys. 

1—10} 
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EXPERIMENTS IN PORK PRODUCTION, 


We have conducied a number of experiments in pork production recently. We 
have one here and I might just say a few words about it. An extensive experiment 
to determine if possible the causes of ‘soft’ pork is being carried on. The 
experiment was incepted, as you are aware, in July, 1899, a class of pigs of nearly 
uniform breeding were secured partly in western Ontario and partly in this district. 
The pigs were all half, or more, Tamworth bred. The Tamworth was selected as 
giving the highest percentage of ‘straights,’ ‘selects,’ or ‘singers.’ It was also 
easier to secure pigs of this breed in the west than of the Yorkshire or Berkshire. 
It is hoped and expected that considerable valuable information may be secured 
relative to the influence of feed on the firmness or softness of bacon. 

I might mention incidentally that some peculiar examples of the effect of a 
uniform ration of feeding stuff lacking in bone.and flesh producing elements are to 
be seen in the pens at the experimental farm. Some of the pigs fed on corn, at the 
time we got them, were about eight or ten weeks old and they are about the same 
size yet. This is a very peculiar example of the effect of feeding corn right along. 
This is of course a strictly corn ration; it is not the corn ration the average farmer 
uses to feed, throwing in slops and other things in handfuls to keep up the appetite. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. You fed grain? 
A. Yes, grain. 


By Mr. Hurley: 


. Had they any run? 
. Some had a small run till the snow came. 


bo 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 


. They are the same pigs still ? 
. Practically the same; they did not look as decent from the start. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


. How old are they ? 
. Kleven months. 


PO 


2) 


By Mr. Featherston : 


. Ten weeks old when you got them? 
 XOB, 


By Mr. Erb: 


rT) 


. Were they stunted before you got them ? 
. No; their brothers and sisters are probably in England by this time. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


b>O 


Did you give them any milk? 
. No, it was a strictly corn ration. 


Po 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. You gave them water? 
A. Yes, water of course. We have only a few pens like that; I think there 
are seven or eight in that condition just to see what they would do. 
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. By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Do you feed the other pens in the same way ? 
A. In exactly the same way. 


By Mr. Semple ; 


Q. Did you try feeding pure barley? 
A. Not with these. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. What do you intend to do with them? 
| A. We have some feeding on a good deal of corn. We are feeding some pens on 
corn till they are 100 pounds, and then we feed them on oats, pease and barley. — 
‘Then others are fed on oats, pease and barley until they are about 100 pounds and 
‘then put on corn, and some of these are not up to 180 pounds yet. We are keeping 
this small lot till the others are ready, and then we will kill them off. 


TRIAL FEEDING OF PIGS ON RAPE. 


By Mr. Calvert ; 


Q. The chairman told us the other day about feeding mangels, have you tried 
them ? 

A. Yes; but I will first give you the results of our experiments in feeding pigs 
on rape. On 2nd August last we put two lots of six pigs each on a rape plot of about 
one-fifth of an acre. This rape had been sowed in drill on May 20, but, owing to 
wet weather, had made rather poor growth, and so was only about fifteen inches 
high at the date of turning in the pigs. For some time after their introduction, 
they failed to eat much of the crop, especially the younger lot. Very little grain 
was given, however, and finally both lots fed heartily upon the juicy youny plants. 
The growing rape was pretty well eaten down by October 1, and from that date till 
November 30, an allowance of four pounds of rape per pig was fed daily from 
another field. The five remaining after November 30 received as much mangels as 
they would eat, about four pounds each daily. I don’t know whether I mentioned 
they were not all the same size; some of them were large and some of them were | 
not, and one of them died early in September, and the remainder were fed 
after November 30 on mangels at the rate of four poundsaday. That is all they 
would eat. They had not been accustomed to mangels, and we could not get them 
to eat more. The average weight at the start, of the large ones, was 64 pounds, and 
the average weight at the finish was 183 pounds, The average gain was 1194 
pounds, an average daily rate of gain of 1:004 pounds. They were fed for 119 days. 


TABLE GIVING PARTICULARS OF INCREASE IN DAILY RATE OF GAIN. 


First Last . Daily 
Lot No. 1. Weight. | Weight. Gain. |Days Fed. He ot Remarks. 
Te) tall BB he Apa 59 176 bh ys 119 197 
bo UA as RUS 69 190 121 EY9 1°02 
Ooee, MT Des 56 180 124 119 1°04 
Bara sas hav ates 64 190 126 119 1°06 
Bouoatc erect | 76 191 115 119 me fi 
DO soos Yum one 59 173 114 119 "96 ' 
Total sums. : 383 1,100 tle no * 1°04 |* Average rate of gain, 
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By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How long were they kept on the rape? 
A. They were kept on the rape right up to the finish, that is this lot. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was the rape tested? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You put them on the rape on August 2; how could you keep them 116 days — 
on rape; the snow would come about November 1? f 
A. Not last year. 
Q. No; I guess it would not. ; 
A. They were on from August 2 till November 30, 116 days they were on the 
rape. 
} Q. Did you not have snow on the ground at the end of November ? 4 
A. Not this year. Now, the smaller lot of pigs weighed only 36 pounds at the © 
start and at the finish they weighed 176 pounds, so that they gained 140 pounds on — 
the average. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. You fed these the same way? ‘ 

A. We fed them the same way till the end of November, and after that they © 
were fed on mangels with grain. One pig in this lot No.2 died, as I have said, after 
being fed for 35 days. 


TABLE SHOWING DAILY RATE OF GAIN FOR LOT 2. 


a - 


eee cr | 


| First Last Xo: pay 

Lot No 2. Weicht. | Weight. Gain. |Days Fed. He eae Remarks. 
BNO 86 No. eer. 32 165 133 148 "90 | 

CU cast 32 190 158 148 1°07 

SS daceel ees ' 30 161 131 . 148 "89 

A cd aae 38: 170 132 148 “90 

5) Rese ds Ae 54 202 148 148 1'00 5 
a ee Ae ee a | 30 45 TD AVC SRO eR a ete OTed Mena ier 

Total he 216 923 rae 148 * -95 |* Average rate of gain. 


— 


Pigs in lot No. 2 appeared to be too young to introduce upon rape, as they did 
not thrive for about a month after being confined in the lot. The dew or moisture 
from the plants seemed to affect them, causing their skin to crack. Lot No. 1 was 
not affected in the same way at all. I might give you a statement of the cost and 
proceeds of eleven finished hogs, Hleven pigs at an average of $2, $22: rent of lot, 
$2; 3,000 pounds of rape and roots, at $2 a ton, $3; 4,402 pounds ‘of meal at $l a 
hundredweight, $44.02; making a total of $71.02. The proceeds of 1,988 pounds of 
pork at $4.50 a hundredweight were $89.46, a net profit of $18.44, This is taking 
eleverf pigs. It was, of course, impossible to ‘determine the quantity of rape grown 
on the lot, soa rental of $2 is charged for the one-fifth of an acre. 
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I have got a final report on the two lots killed and reported upon by the George 
Matthews Packing Company, Limited, Hull. The first lot were rather mixed breed, 
two Poland Chinas, three Chester Whites and one Yorkshire. | 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. What do you say you fed besides the rape ? 
A. Oat, peas and barley in equal parts, half this mixture and half corn. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Is that $4.50 live weight ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bell (Addingtcn) : 


Q. How did you feed, dry ? 

. A. Yes, we have tried several experiments and find that the most economical 
so far. The lot of six which were killed on November 30, turned out as follows— 
we have the pigs numbered for the purposes of the experiment—No., 81 had a live 
weight of 176 pounds, a dressed weight of 120 pounds, and dressed 72°7 per cent. 
The yard criticism was “straight” and the quality was given as “poor,” No. 82, 
live weight 190 pounds, dressed weight 136 pounds, dressed71°6 percent, “straight,” 
“fair.” No, 83, live weight 180 pounds, dressed weight 133 pounds, dressed 73:9 
per cent., “straight,” ‘very poor.” No. 84, live weight 190 pounds, dressed weight 
136 pounds, dressed 71°6 per cent, “straight,” “very poor.” No, 85, live weight 
191 pounds, dressed weight 144 pounds, dressed 75°4 per cent, ‘“‘straight,” “ fair.” 
No, 90, live weight 173 pounds, dressed weight 125 pounds, dressed 73-7 per cent, 
“short,” “poor.” The lot was a very inferior quality, and not good pork, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. What was the trouble ? | , 

A. They were all soft. Of course,as I have told you, they were Poland Chinas, 
Chester Whites and Yorkshires. Now the rest were a cross, a Yorkshire and 
Chester White:cross. They were all classed as “straight” by the yard man at the 
Matthews place. 

Q. That is they were selects ? 

A. Selects or singers, and two of these were classed as good quality and the 
other three as very good, that is they were the very best. The particulars furnished 
about them were as follows: No. 86, live weight 165 pounds, dressed weight 125 
pounds, dressed 75:7 per cent, “good.” No. 87, live weight 190 pounds, dressed 
weight 137 pounds, dressed 72°1 per cent, “very good.” No. 88, live weight 161 
pounds, dressed weight 1!8 pounds, dressed 73°3 per cent, “very good.” No 89, 
live weight 170 pounds, dressed weight 121 pounds, dressed 71°2 per cent, “ very 
good.” No. 91, live weight 202 pounds, dressed weight 147 pounds, dressed 72:7 
per cent, ‘‘good.” These were killed on December 29. The date of killing is given 
because, though all were treated in the same way till November 30, after that date 
the remaining pigs were fed roots instead of rape. It will be observed that the 
second lot were all firm in quality, any one of them being superior to the best in 
the first lot killed on November 30. From these we got very good returns, whether 
it was owing to not feeding them onrape I don’t know. They were fed on mangels, 
starting at 2 pounds a day and increasing four pounds, so that we were feeding about 
6 pounds a day at the close. 

Q. How long were they off the rape? 

A. About a month. 
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By the Chairman ; 


Q. Mangels there did not seem to have a bad effect ? 
A. No, not in that case. 


COST OF PRODUCTION, 


As to the cost of producing this pork, the two lots produced in all 1,434 pounds, 
during the period of the experiment. The cost of feed was $49.02, thus makin 
the cost of 100 pounds increase, $3.42. This being very materially less than the 
average cost of producing pork on grain alone, is thus of considerable interest. Had 
the pigs been from carlier litters, a still lower cost per 100 pounds increase would 
doubtless have been the result, since the cold weather necessitated a larger grain 
ration. It would appear also that pigs of the weight of 30 pounds were rather young 
to place on a rape ration. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What was the size of the field of rape for these pigs? 
A. About one-fifth of an acre, I cannot give the exact measurement. 


ae 


By Mr. Featherston ; 


Q. At the outset you say you started in with the Tamworth cross, as they were 
considered best for experiment ? 

A. No, that is in the large experiment. I said: “A class of pigs of nearly 
uniform breed were secured, pigs of the Tamworth breed being selected as giving a 
higher percentage of ‘straights,’ ‘selects’ or ‘singers.’ It was also easier to secure 
pigs of this breed in the west.” 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. While being fed on rape had they a warm, dry place to sleep ? 
A. Yes. 


BEST BREEDS FOR BACON. 
By Mr. Bell (Addington) : | 


Q. Have you experimented sufficiently to say what breeds and crosses are best 
to produce long-side bacon ? 

A. I cannotsay that we have experimented at the farm sufficiently, but I 
would not be afraid to venture an opinion. 

Q. Well, your own opinion? 

A. My own opinion is that the Yorkshire, Tamworths and their crosses and 


the new improved Berkshires, not the short Berkshires, of which there are too | 


many in the country, are the best for this purpose. The Berkshire, I may say, 
must be fed carefully or there is a tendency to have a rise on the shoulder which 
spoils the long side. 

Q. I find a good eross is the Berkshire and Yorkshire ? 

A. Yes, that is a good cross. Tamworth and Berkshire is nota good cross as 
we have found out. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. It gives a fatty pork? 

A. We find we cannot get good bacon from it. I think Tamworth and York- 
shire is the best cross. 

Q. The Chester Whites and Yorkshire cross, do very nicely ? 

A. Yes, those that we had here, were Chester white and Yorkshire crosses and 
they were all good. 
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By Dr. Sproule: 


Q. I do not think you gave the quantity of corn you fed these pigs per day ? 
A. No, I did not give per day. I haven’t it here but I have the total amount. 
That is all. 
Q. Give us the total amount ? 
. They ate 4,402 lbs of meal. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. How often did you feed the animals per day ? 

A. Three times a day; small feeds at noon and larger feeds at morning and 
night. I believe pigs should be fed three times per day, while I advocate feeding 
cattle only twice, the pigs have only one stomach while the cattle have three. We 
know some feeders feed only twice but I don’t think they get as good results. It 
would be interesting to try an experiment along that line, I have never done so how- 
ever. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Feeding three times a day depends I think a great deal upon the age of the 
hogs. If they are young they should be fed four or five times? 

A. I think so. x 

Q. But after they get up to six months then I believe twice a day is enough ? 

A. You do. 

Q. Ido. I had a young sow last fall, that was put away from the house alto- 


_ gether on account of disease, and she gained 150 pounds from the time she came 


back from the show. That would be about the first of October, until the time of the 
Fat Stock Show in London. 
A. One hundred and fifty pounds. 
* Q. In that time? 

A. In two months. 

Q. A little over two months. 

A. That is remarkable. . 

Q. She was fed only twice a day because she was some distance from the house 
and the boys had to draw the food to her, with a horse. 

A. That is a tremendous gain for a pig. ‘ 

Q. Well she weighed it. She weighed 190 pounds when she went to the 
Toronto Show, thence to the Fair at Ottawa, and was away a month, and I know she 
didn’t get anything extra in that month. She came back about the last of Septem- 
ber, and when weighed afterwards was found to have gained 150 pounds. 

A. I have here a report of experiments on feeding with mangels, clover, and 
grain. I was called by Mr. MacLeod to attend this meeting a few days ’sooner 
than I was expecting; I heard one of the other officers was to appear before 
you to-day, and 1 wanted to get as much data as possible in relation to this experi- 
ment and we are not quite ready yet to give you a full report, I have a partial report 
I can give you if you desire to hear, but I would rather wait until it is further 
advanced. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington) : 
Q. Cannot we adjourn until Mr. Grisdale can give us the full report ? 


The CHairmaAn.—lI think it would be much better, This is a very important 
matter, and Mr, Grisdale can come before us again on Wednesday. 
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ComMiTrTE£E Room No. 46, 
Hovusre oF CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10.30 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. McMillan, presiding. 


Mr. J. H. Grisdale, Agriculturist, being recalled, said :— 
TRIAL FEEDING OF HOGS ON MANGELS, CLOVER AND GRAIN. 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—lI have just to detain you for a very few minutes 
to finish up my evidence began before you on the 5thinstant. The experiments I have 
to bring before your attention is one we have been conducting on the fattening of 
pigs on mangels, clover and grain, We had three lots of six pigs each. They were 
put in to fatten on January 9 of this yearand weighed then 73 pounds on the average. 
They had been farrowed in the latter part of September and the first part of October 
and were of rather mixed breed. Some of them were Yorkshire-Tamworth breed, 
others Tamworth-Poland China and others Tamworth-Berkshire crosses. We put 
an equal number from each litter into the breeding pen, so that as far as breeding is 
concerned the experiments were all the same. 

Lot 1 was fed on mangels and grain, the grain being half grain and half oats, 
pease and barley in equal parts. Lot 2 was fed on clover and grain, the same mix- 
ture. Lot 3 was fed on grain alone, the same mixture, 


By Mr. Rogers ; 


Q. All ground ? 

A. Ground and fed dry. Drinking water was given in separate trough, 

THE MANGEL Lot started off with 5 lbs. of mangels pulped and one |b. of grain 
per diem each. This was increased at intervals until each pig was being fed 124 
lbs. of mangels per diem. ‘The grain ration was increased also, and each pig was 
finally eating 3 lbs. per diem in addition to the mangels. This was just at the last. 
To finish them off in the last three weeks we fed them a large grain ration which 
they took freely. Up to date, April 3, they had eaten 962 lbs. of grain and 5,347 
Ibs. of mangels. They had gained 558 lbs. in weight. Hach pound of gain in live 
weight had required 1:72 lbs. of grain and 9°58 lbs. of mangels. The average daily 
gain was 1:09 Ibs. per pig. The average cost to produce 100 lbs. gain live weight. 
was $2,68, The average gross gain was 93 lbs. per pig. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Does that include the cost of taking care of them or only just the cost of 
feeding ? 

A. Only just the feed. Now we have a report from the packers on these lots, 
but I will read the reports on the different lots together. 


THE CLOVER FED Lots started off with 1 lb. of meal per diem and 14 lbs. clover 
chopped and steamed. The grain was gradually increased to 3 lbs. and the clover 
to 1% lbs. Up to date, April 3, they had eaten 971 lbs. of grain and 828 lbs, of 
clover. They had gained 444 lbs. in weight. You will notice they did not gain 
nearly as much as the mangel-fed lot or the grain-fed lot. Hach pound of grain in 
live weight required :+18 lbs. of grain and 1°9 lbs. of clover. The average daily 
gain was °87 lbs. The average gross gain was 7+ lbs. The average cost to produce 
100 lbs of gain live weight was $2.68. That is exactly the same as in the mangel- 
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fed lot. They took more grain but would not eat as much clover. We fed them all 
the clover they would take. It was steamed slowly and they drank the water from 
that as eagerly as if it were milk. 

. Was it ripe clover put away to steam ? 

. It was cut a little on the green side, it was lucerne. 

What time of the year was it fed ? 

We are just feeding it now. 


PObO 


By Mr. Broder ; 


. You cut it up? 

. Yes, and they drank the water in which it was steamed. 

. | experimented on them and they would drink the liquid as quick as milk. 
. They are very fond of it indeed. 


POP 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. That is the same in that case as the other, that you do not charge anything 
for the care ? 
A. Oh no, we balance the manure against the care. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The raising of clover will not be any more expensive than the raising of 
mangels? 


A. I am assuming the clover to cost $5 per ton. 

Q. An acre of mangels would keep more hogs than an acre of clover? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have more value? 

A. Although we only fed 14 we got 2 tons to the acre of the second crop. 
By Mr. Rogers: | 

Q. Did you give all the mange's they would eat ? 

A. Yes. 
By Mr. Broder: 

Q. Did you ever try heating the mangles? 

Aa No, 

Q. Some people talk about that being an advantage ? 

A. I don’t see any advantage in it. 

Q. Mixing a little meal or something with it and heating it. They claim it 


brings out the fatting qualities? 

A. I don’t believe it does. From experiments tried elsewhere it appears that 
the only root food that improves by heating is the potatoe. If you want to feed 
potatoes you must cook them. That has been demonstrated at this experimental 
station and at others. You must cook them or they are valueless. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Is that for cattle or for hogs ? 
A. Just for hogs. They are very good for breeding stock, acting as a stimulant 
or tonic. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. In assuming the cost, did you make any allowance for the fuel used in heating 


the clover? 


A. No. 
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By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I think you should make closer estimates than that and charge up every- 
thing it costs you and then credit the manure. 

The CHarrMAN.—It is almost impossible to estimate the manure. 

The Witness.—I think the manure is worth the trouble. 


By Mr. Wilson ; 


Q. It is largely a guess anyway; it may be a guess with the manure but you 
are only guessing the manure and not all the items? 

The CHAinMAN.—Farmers generally make an estimate of all the feed consumed 
and the results and allow, as Mr. Grisdale has said, the manure to go for the work in 
feeding. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. I think if you are testing something the farmer raises against something 
the farmer buys, then that theory might apply. But when it is a comparison 
between feeding clover and mangels, both of which the farmer raises, I think this 
mode is the best means of deciding? 

A. That is what this experiment has in view. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Still there should be an estimate of the cost of the fuel and labour because 
you get nearer in that way than by guessing three or four items. 

The CHarrmMAN.—A good many don’t count that fuel, for they don’t burn the 
fuel for that, they have the stove going and it does not take any extra fuel. 


By Mr Wilson : 


Q. I fancy that is not the case at the Experimental Farm? 

A. Yes, it happens to be the case. We heat our feed from the dairy and that 
has to be going so it does not cost anything. But it should be taken into consider- 
ation and for that reason I never advocate cooking feed, for it does not pay. But 
this is an experiment simply for feeding clover. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. Have you ever tried experiments with raw turnips? 

A. No, but we have with sugar beets and they succeeded fairly well. 

Q. The quality of pork made of mangel is much bctter than most people sup- 
pose it to be? 

A. Ihave part of a report this morning dealing with that. 

The grain lot were started with 34 pounds of grain per diem and gradually 
raised to 4 pounds, Up to date April 3, they had eaten 1,783 pounds of grain ; they 
had gained 577 pounds in weight. Each pound of grain in live weight had required 
3°09 pounds of grain. 

The average daily gain was 1:13 pounds. 

The average gross gain had been 96°17 pounds. 

The average cost to produce 100 pounds gain live weight in grain $3.09. That 
is the cost of the feed alone. 

In estimating the cost of 100 pounds live weight barley, peas and oats have 
been valued at $1.20 per hundredweight, and corn at 80 cents per hundredweight, 
that is ground grain. 

Roots (mangels) are put at $2 per ton, 

Clover hay is put at $5 per ton. 

It is only fair to state that the lot on clover are likely to raise their record cost 
of 100 pounds gain in live weight since only two have reached maturity. The lots 
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on mangels and grain seem to be maturing together, four from each lot having gone 


to the packer. 


I have the packer’s report upon these pigs. 


We sent ten over from 


these lots ; four from the grain lot, four from the mangel lot, and two from the 


clover lot. 


By Mr. Rogers : 
Q. Did you find 4 pounds of grain enough for them? Was it all they woul 


eat ? 
A, It was all they would take and have a good keen appetite for the next meal, 
GRAIN FED, 
Pi Live Dressed | Percentage Yard Packer’s | Per oh 
ise Weight Weight. Dressed. Criticism. Criticism. Fi i 
irmness. 
152 195 142 72°8 DPSS) cay ReMi ge Ele Vary) coded) aie 75 
161 178 182 74°1 Sbraigiit <1 sale wae 1h VN Peet et he 75 
157 168 123 73:2 Aaah a tekrep eee aris O4 Goods a OCU ais 70 
158 170 125 73'5 Uribe atetautn eae a Excellent, 2.00 .).4). 80 
Average.... 1772 130°5 RC MOAN ee RP Retna ep aL AL Yea Weryi, SOO 4G coun Wake nina i 
MANGELS AND GRAIN FED. 
156 186 126 67-7 |Straight............ Paget Eel) wien 50 
154 183 125 68°3 CHO ROM et acne COOTER MH e sa. 70 
153 195 136 69°7 EGO Jala yi ih a, rid Berg pba Jes eae Maier a 65 
160 170 | 115 67°6 OGTR: Nf) 04 i) NE AR ET RVI tase dC ah 60 
Average.... 1833 1254 Ce Ge Roma e Manes gua dene ie, 3 INU GOUT, 4/0 eee Mery pe eae 
CLOVER AND GRAIN FED, 
159 180 130 72°2 RYE OULU te sae evauhalt a! Mery rood. eis. 75 
155 182 130 71:4 (10, (Oe BS rN Wiss ee Mn ar TY Mi neice ele Dieta 16s: 
Average.... 181 130 Bs Bi Tate ari euros Tatra Epa ONE Se oi UR aE 


RESULTS IN WEIGHT AND QUALITY, AT FINISH, 


The lot fed on grain averaged 1772, dressed weight 1304, the average percent- 
age dressed being 173°4. The criticisms were three “ straights” and one “ thick”, 
and the packers criticism of the quality of the meat, “very good,” “ good,” “ excel- 


lent.” 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Is that grain fed ? 

A. That is grain fed. They were all very good and were first class meat. 

The mangels and grain average 1834 live weight 1254 dressed weight, percent- 
age dressed 68°4. 
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By Mr. Broder : 


Q. They shrank more ? | 

A. Five per cent increase in the shrinkage, The grain-fed dressed 73:4 and 
the mangels and grain-fed 684. The yard criticism was three “ straights’ and one 
“thick ”, Practically the same there. The packer’s criticism after killing was the 
first one “ poor,” the second one “ good”’, the third one “ medium” and the fourth 
one ‘‘fair”. The quality was medium on the average. The clover and grain lot 
averaged 181 live weight, dressed 130, percentage dressed 71:8. You notice there is 
little difference between the two as far as weight went. Both were straights and 
both qualified as very good quality. 

You could not see better bacon for quality so far as firmness was concerned 
than the grain fed pigs. Suppose 100 to be very “hard,” as hard as it is possible 
to get pork, then these six fed on grain average 75, the four on mangels average 65 
or ten per cent lower and the ones on clover averaged 75. For our own use, I may 
say as we have been killing a great many pigs lately, we have established a sort of 
percentage of hardness. It is not used by the packer but by ourselves only, and 
these are our own figures, the packer’s criticisms were as I gave you there, but these 
are our own, 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Do you continue to feed the total quantity of mangels up to the time ot 
marketing ? . 

A. Yes, almost up to the time. We have two in that lot yet and two in the 
grain-fed lot and four in the clover-fed lot. You see some of them didn’t come until 
the middle of October, and some in the middle of December. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. They would hardly thrive as well in winter as in summer ? 

A. I think they would. We have a good, well sheltered place. 

The CHarrman.—My own opinion is that in feeding mangels the pigs should be 
taught when very young to feed on them. We taught them when they were still 
suckling and kept feeding them until within three weeks of their going away, and 
then withdraw the mangels except a few. 

A. I believe that is a very good thing. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. You make the difference in cost between feeding grain and mangels? It is 
greater in grain than in mangels. 

A. Yes. In mangels it was $2.68, in grain $3.09 per hundred pounds gain. 

Q. That is not overcome by the increased weight and quality, is it? 

A. No, oh, no. 


By Mr. Hurley : 


Q. You had no soft bacon in any of your experiments ? 
A. Yes; one pig was poor in the mangels lot and the others were medium or fair. 
Q. Only one out of all that quantity ? 


By Mr. Henderson : 


Q. How do you explain that? Why should one pig be poor and the others 
good, if all were fed alike? 

A. I explain it by the difference in maturity. I think that the mature pig is 
one that is likely to be firm. 
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Q. Was it a younger pig than the others, or was it smaller? The soft pig ? 
A. No; they just weighed the same apparently. It was about the middle of 
September pig. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Had it always been healthy ? 

A. Yes; it was about September 20 or 25 pig. The pigs were not all born on 
the same day, and October 15 pigs are running yet. But yourwill often get one pig 
out of a litter, which grows slowly and which when killed is likely to be soft. 


By Mr. Henderson : 


Q. Do you think that one kind of hog will mature at an earlier age than the 
others ? 

A. I believe they will, but we must take into consideration both hardness and 
fatness, the tat kind generally mature a little earlier than the others, They may be 
quite firm, but on account of the extra amount of fat they are not good quality and 
will not do for bacon. This experiment, however, deals only with softness or hard- 
ness exclusively and has nothing to do with the degree of fatness. Two of these 
pigs were classified as thick and had very thick and fat shoulders, although they 
were firm, 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is the cost of dressed pork greater from grain than from the mangels ? 
| A. The cost of the dressed weight in the grain-fed pigs was $4.21 per cwt.,and 
the cost of the dressed meat in the mangel and grain-fed lot was $3.91, 


By the Chairman : 


-Q. I have generally observed that there is one pig in the same litter that does 
less than the others? 
A. The little one is generally of poor quality. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The little one is whipped out at feeding time and does not get as much as 
the others. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Your figures appear to show that the pigs fed on grain cost $3.09 per hun- 
dred pounds of live weight gained and the cost of the lot fed by grain and mangels 
was $2.68 per hundred pounds of gain live weight, It would appear from this that 
as long as the buyer cannot distinguish between the mangel and grain-fed pigs, it 
would be cheaper for the farmer to raise mangel-fed pigs, although it makes an 
inferior nuality of bacon. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. You can raise as much mangels on one acre of land as you can of pease, 
barley or oats on two or three acres, so that taking all things into consideration 
mangels are much the cheapest feed. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is not the cost of raising mangels much greater ? 
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By the Chairman : ‘ 
Q. Yes, but if you put the cost of an acre of mangels against the cost of three 


acres of grain that tells and you have beside improved your land very much by the 
cultivation. . 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence of April 5th and 
April 11th, I find it correct. 


J. H. GRISDALE. 


Agriculturist. 
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PITATO RANG, 


CommiTTEE Room 46, 
Housrt or Commons, 
Wepnespay, April 11, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 


_ day, at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. McMinuan, Chairman, presiding. 


fea Rain 4 Be Macovn, Horticulturist at the Central Experimental Farm, was called 


: and submitted the following statement :— 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—I am very glad indeed to have the opportunity 


_ of bringing the work of my department again before you. I have, as you are aware, 


charge of the horticultural department at the Central Experimental Farm, This 


~ includes the fruits and vegetables, forest trees, and the Arboretum and Botanic Garden. 
_ But as, during the past few years, when the horticulturist came before you he gave 


evidence regarding his work among the fruits and forest trees, I should like very 
much to devote the most of my time to discussing vegetables, and would speak 


_ particularly of potatoes. Butif, after I have finished speaking about the potato, there 


is any other part of my department you would like me to take up, I shall be very 
glad indeed to do so. I think that, as the potato is one of our most important food 
products, the results obtained from experiments in growing this vegetable are well 
worth a place in the reports of this committee. 


THE WORLD’S POTATO CROP. 


The following figures will give you an idea of the value of the world’s potato 
erop, from which you will see that itisa very important one. Recent statistics give 
the number of acres devoted to potatoes as 29,768,491 and the-amount of the crop as 
3,772,518,319 bushels. The potato is grown most largely in Germany, where they 


_ devote over seven million acres to this crop. England obtains the largest yield of 


potatoes per acre, there being an average yield in that country of about 233 bushels, 


while in the United States there is an average yield of considerably less than 100 


bushels to the acre. In Ontario we do a little better, the average for the past 
seventeen years being 115 bushels, The yield in Ontario is small, however, and it 
seems to me that it could be at least doubled if proper methods of cultivation were 
adopted. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE POTATO, 


It may interest you to know that the potato has been in cultivation in civilized 
countries for less than 400 years. It was brought over to Kurope by the Spanish 


when they were colonizing America, in 1553. It was introduced into Ireland in 


1585 or 1586, by Sir Walter Ralegh, when some of his colonists were returning to 
Ireland from Carolina or Virginia, after which it was used by the poorer classes of 
the Irish as one of their articles of diet. But it was not until the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that the potato came into general use; that is about 150 years 
ago, and the great acreage devoted to this crop to-day has been developed since that 
time. It appears that during the latter part of the eighteenth century a famine in 
Scotland caused the potato to be very largely grown there, and this made its use 
1—11 
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become more general, The potato is a native of Chili, South America, and belongs. — 
to the Solanacee or nightshade family. In the first botanical description of the — 


potato, published by the French botanist de |’Hcluse in 1601, he says that from one 
tuber planted fifty could be produced; but these were of unequal size and only from 
one to two inches long. It would thus appear that the yield of potatoes was then 
quite as great as regards numbers as it is now, but the size of the potato was very 


small. In its native haunts the potato very frequently grows quite close to the sur- 


face of the ground, and the tubers then are green and unfit for use, but by improved 
methods of cultivation the potato has become one of our best food products. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE POTATO. 


As has already been said it is only during the last one hundred and fifty years 
that the potato has been grown very generally, and consequently most of the im- 
provement in this vegetable has been made within that time. To give an idea of 
the number of named varieties that are now existing, it may be said that the late 
H. Vilmorin, Paris, France, recently published a list of eight hundred and forty kinds, 

We have tested over four hundred varieties at the Experimental Farm, and it 
has been found with few exceptions that the potatoes of American origin have given 
better results than those from Europe. In Hurope they have a longer season to 
mature in, and when we bring them over here where the season is shorter they do 
not do as well. 

The varieties of potatoes have originated in three different ways. The first 
method probably adopted was to select from the wild tubers. That is to say, the 
largest tubers would be selected from the hills until a better class of potatoes was 
obtained. Another way in which new varieties were obtained, and the way now 
being adopted by the best growers, is to produce them from the seed. It isa very 
simple matter to do this, and one which any farmer can take up if he has a smalh 
garden. The seeds when removed from the seed balls are treated like tomatoes, and 
the young plants are put out in the field at about the same time. In the autumn 
there will be potatoes from the size of marbles up to the size of a hen’s egg. Only 
the best of these are saved. By selecting the best types from the most productive 
hills the following year; keeping these separate and planting again and selecting, 
new varieties will be obtained. One of the best potatoes, Carmen No. 1, was 
originated in this way, and there are many others. A great number of our nursery 
men’s varieties are got by selection. For instance the Harly Rose potato is taken. 
The potatoes are taken from the strongest growing vines and the most productive 
hills, and by continuing this selection for a few years a better and more productive 
variety may be obtained. There is the Hverett, for instance, a potato which you 
cannot tell from the Karly Rose when you mix them together, but that potato will 
yield more than the Karly Rose, is as goodin quality, and its equal if not its superior 
in other respects. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. All potatoes have not seed balls? 

A. No, I was going to say that of late years it is impossible to get seed balls 
from most varieties. The Harly Rose on the experimental farm andon most farms 
does not produce seed balls, and to get improved forms of this variety you have to 
select from the best hills, from those potatoes having the shallowest eyes, &c. The 
principal reason why potatoes do not produce seed balls nowadays is that they have 
been grown from tubers and not from seeds, withthe result that the tuber has increased 
at the expense of the seed. 

The third method by which new potatoes may be originated is by crossing, that 
is by applying the pollen of the flower of one variety to the pistil of another, but 
this is very difficult as there is very little pollen now on the potato blossom, and 
the result is that few potatoes are originated in this way. 
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COMPARATIVE YIELD PER ACRE. 


As was said before, the average yield for Ontario is 115 bushels to the acre, In 
1898 the average yield of fifteen varieties of field crops at the Central Experimental 
Farm was 240 bushels to the acre. That year the average in Ontario was only 84 
bushels to the acre; that was a difference of 156 bushels to the acre at the experi- 
mental farm. One of the principal reasons for this difference is due to planting the 
best varieties. There have been a large number of varieties grown there, and after 
testing them for several years to discover which are the best varieties, we know 
now which are the best sorts to plant. Of the fifteen varieties grown in the field in 
1898, there was a difference of 127 bushels 20 pounds per acre between the poorest 
and the best variety. The best variety was the American Wonder, which yielded 
at the rate of 299 bushels 35 pounds to the acrs, and the poorest was the May Queen, 
which produced at the rate of 172 bushels 15 pounds, so that there was a great 
difference in varieties in that case. 

Q. The American Wonder was the best one ? 

A. That year. 

Q. Quality considered ? 

A. Yes. Of course, there are a great many things to take into consideration in 
recommending a variety. The American Wonder has a white skin, and there are 


many markets where you cannot sell a white-skinned potato. In Ottawa, for 


instance, you cannot easily sell potatoes with a white skin, whereas further west a 
white-skinned potato is about the only one they will take. 


QUALITY OF SOIL AND PREPARATION OF LAND, 


I think that one of the most important reasons why farmers do not get as good 
results from potatoes as they should is that they have too many crops to look after, 
and unless the potato crop is well looked after it will not be large. No farmer is 
wise to plant potatoes only on the soil best suited for them. It appears to me it 
would be more profitable to vary his rotation so that he can bring potatoes on 
potato land every year if he hasit. We have found that the best soil for potatoes 
isa sandy loam. There are several reasons for this. A sandy loam never bakes, 
and if a farmer has not time to look after his crop as he should, his land may bake, 
if it is heavy, and his crop will be small. Another of the most important matters 
in successful potato culture is the preparation of the soil. As you know, the potato 
matures in a comparatively shoru time. The plants do not come up, probably, until _ 
June, and we often get blight, if potatoes are not looked after, about the end of 
August, so that the potato in most cases only has that short space of time to grow. 
So it is very important to have the soil in the best possible condition at the time of 
planting. Where it can possibly be brought about the plan is to use clover sod 
land for potatoes. Potatoes seem to do best where there is decaying vegetable 
matter in the soil. It is not wise where the soil is loamy to plough in the autumn 
for potatoes. By not ploughing it theu you prevent much plant food from being 
leached away, and by ploughing early in the spring the land can be thoroughly 
prepared before it is time to plant the potatoes. One cannot say what is the best 
method of bringing the land into condition for potatoes, as no one method would 
apply to all kinds of soil, as a great deal depends on the character of the soil and 
the time the farmer has at his disposal. But the nearer the land can be got 
into a thoroughly pulverized condition, to the depth of 6 inches, the better the crop 
that will be obtained. In our sandy loam soil at the Experimental Farm we can 
bring this condition about by ploughing, disc-harrowing twice, and then harrowing 
twice with the smoothing harrow just before planting. It has been found that by 
making the drills for the seed 24 feet apart the most economical results will be 
obtained. A double mold-board plough is used in making the drills, and they are 
made from 4 to 6 inches deep. The potato sets are then planted, 1 foot apart in the 
rows. 
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This brings up the question of the cutting of potatoes of which I would like to 
speak for a little while. . 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. You might mention about manuring land? 

A. I omitted that. I think it would be wise to apply to the land at the time of 
ploughing under the clover, a fair dressing of manure, but not more than ten tons 
to the acre. In our experimental plots, (1 am not now speaking of field crops), we 
do not often apply manure directly to the potato crops because we can not get quite 
as fair results, where we are comparing so many varieties together, as we can where 
the manure is well rotted in the soil as it would be difficult to distribute manure so 
accurately that every variety would be treated alike. In our experimental plots at 
the farm we get very large yields where no manure is applied directly to the crop. 
In 1899, there was one variety which yielded 640 bushels to the acre in the experi- 
mental plots. Of course one would have to allow considerable reduction on this if 
he were growing them by the acre but it just shows that if one puts the labour on 
the land and plants the best variety the crop would be very much increased. The 
potatoes produced at the rate of 640 bushels to the acre were on sandy loam soil from 
which a crop of tobacco was taken in 1898. Tobacco exhausts the soil considerably 
so that the land was not very rich on this account. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. You put the ten loads of manure to the acre on this ? 

A. Not on this acre. When I said that I was speaking of field crops. Of 
course in experimental plots we are growing varieties side by side and we modify 
the system somewhat on account of the soils at our disposal. 

Q. You put some manure on the plot where you get the 640 bushels ? 

A. Not in 1899, there was some, however, put on for the tobacco crop in 1898. 

We believe when manure is used that it should be thoroughly mixed with the 
soil. Thus one would not put the manure in the drills where tha potatoes are §to 
grow. We had a bad experience in doing this some years ago when the potatoes 
were very badly scabbed. And other experimenters also have found that fresh 
manure which comes directly in contact with the potatoes is likely to make them 
scab. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You will have to cultivate deeper for your potatoes than you ordinarily do 
where you {pllow shallow cultivation, because the shallow cultivation only goes down 
three or four inches. 

A. I was speaking of the preparation of the land before the planting. 

Q. You would have to plough deeper than is generally done ? 

A. We plough about eight inches deep and then prepare about six inches. It is 
pretty hard to get down deeper than that with a harrow. We plough eight inches 
and then harrow from four to six inches deep. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. What kind of harrow do you use to get down six inches ? 
A, A disc harrow. But it is difficult to get down to that depth on some soils 
unless a spring toothed cultivator is used. 


CUTTING AND PLANTING POTATOES, 


I believe that potatoes should not be planted too early for the main crop because 
they are liable to be checked by frost when they come up, and the soil also is cold 
early in the season, but each should use his judgment in this regard as much depends 
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on when frosts occur and when droughts are liable to take place. But if an early 
crop is wanted of course it is better to plant early and run these risks. By planting 
them early it is better to cover the sets more lightly as the potatoes will come on 
more quickly because they will be in warmer soil. 


By Mr. Pettet : 


Q. We have best luck with early planting. 

A. What do you call early ? 

Q. In the early part of May. 

A. In Picton, where you are not as much troubled with frost as we are here, 
that would do. Everyone should use his own judgment in this particular. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. What time would you recommend planting potatoes as a field crop ? 

A. Any time after the middle of May. As I said we never have a failure on 
the Experimental Farm by planting this way. We plant about the 24th of May 
and always have good crops. 

With regard to cutting potatoes, experimenters all over the world have tried 
different methods and some have come to one conclusion and some to another, but 
there are some general principles which are proven so far which I may give you. 
For instance it has been proven that the larger the potato planted the larger crop 
you will get, but that is not the most economical way. It has also been proven that 
the larger potato you plant, the larger proportion of small potatoes you get, as a 
rule, 

Q. In the hill ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you plant it whole? | 

A. Yes. But very few do that. Thereis only a certain amount of plant food 
available in the soil and the point is to plant the potatoes in such a way as to utilize 
this and get the best and largest crop in the most economical way. We have found 
at the Experimental Farm that it pays to plant a good sized piece with from two to 
three eyes. For instance, take this potato, it should make four pieces, 

Q. How would you cut it? | 

A. Right down the centre and then across in this way, so as to make four 
quarters, the seed end being cut through the middle. Potatoes having more eyes 
than that—perhaps that has more than some; here is one which would illustrate it 
better—if you have a potato with many eyes you should arrange to leave not more 
than three or four eyes to a piece. But it is not so much a matter of the number of 
eyes as of the size of the piece you plant. We have had as high as 200 bushels to 
the acre from eyes just gouged out with a little piece of flesh, but we only got this 
in a damp season. It does not pay to plant potatoes like that. Asa rule, one only 
can get 50 bushels or less to the acre, even if good cultivation is given. It has been 

found that it is better to use a good sized piece. 


By Mr. Hurley : 


Q. How many go ina hill? 
A, One piece, a foot apart in the drills. That is the conclusion we have come ww. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. Do you ever cut off the eyes at the top, that is, the seed end ? 
A. We have tried them that way but we can get as good results from tho seed 
ends. It is a great mistake throwing away the seed end of the potato. 


By Mr, Rogers : 


Q. It is done sometimes with small potatoes ? 
A. Yes. 
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q. ib the cld country thev have a great habit of throwing away the seed end of 
small potatoes. My father used to do that, and the poor people got them and grew 
better potatoes than we did ? : 

A. My fatner-in-iaw nappens to be an irisnman, and when I| was over in Ireland 
a few years ago, I found that he used the seed ends of potatoes to get an early crop. 
This is also the custom of some in this courtry. 


By Mr, Hodgins : 


Q. Do you plant small potatoes ? 

A. Yes, for experimental purposes, and get good results from them, but if one 
is planting the same seed every year, they will not continue to give as good results. 
We believe in planting our best looking potatoes, It often seems to a farmer a 
waste of money to put a fine potato like that (exhibiting a fine specimen) in the 
ground, but it pays him to do it. 

Last year I sowed large potatoes, cutting them, and I found that small 
potatoes of another variety did better ? | 

A. Well, variety in that case probably made the difference; as I have said, 
there is a wonderful difference in variety. I grew this potato plant (showing a 
large plant with young tubers already formed) to show you that if a piece is planted 
in the soil, all the eyes do not grow. The eyes grow in proportion to the size of the 
piece you plant, so that if you plant the seed end of the potato, though you may get 
a few more stalks, they will not be anything in comparison with the number of eyes 
planted in the piece. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. What varieties do you consider the best? 

A. Well, I was going to speak on the subject of varieties later on, but I may 
say that in our experience the best varieties for farmers to grow would be, for white 
skinned potatoes, American Wonder, Empire State, and Carmen No.1; and for pink 
potatoes, Hverett and Rochester Rose, For the early market a good potato is the 
Karly Ohio, , It is a very early variety and will probaby produce a greater number 
of marketable potatoes earlier than any other. 


By Mr, Erb: 


Q. Is the American Wonder an early potato? 
A. No, it is not an early potato, it is a medium too late; one would call it late. 


By Mr, Bell: Pictou.) 


Q. Is the Rochester Rose a variety ? 

A. It is said to be a selection from the Harly Rose; it may be the Harly Rose 
for all I know, because as I say there are many varieties which you cannot 
distinguish from each other, but it yields much better. 


Bg Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is the Late Puritan a yood potato? 

A. Yes, that has given good results at the farm. 

Q. It is a pink potato? 

A. No, it is a white potato; it looks somewhat like the American Wonder. I 
would like to incorporate, if the committee will consent, some results of the experi- 
ments at the farm. I have the particulars here, 


By Mr, Bell: 


Q. Do you know of any variety that resists rot when grown in heavy ground? 
A. No, I do not. 
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Q. lL remember in an English catalogue some years ago a variety recommended 
for that which I think was the Shumacher. 
7" Aw We tried stat the farm bul. it did. nosy, ac, weu. i uave, here an, isngiish 
_ variety, the Holborn Abundance. 

7 Q. You find old country potatoes do not do well? 

A. As arule, but this Holborn Abundanceisan excention, It grows very well 


but itis nota good potato. 


PREVENTION OF SCAB—RECIPE, 


By Mr. Petiet : 


Q. Do you treat your seed for the scab? 

q A. Not at the farm, but I can give you the treatment for scab. Our land as any 
of you who have visited it know, is particularly adapted for potato growing, being 
awarm loamy soil. We have little trouble with the rot and practically no trouble 
' with scab at all. I remember well the year when we applied the manure and had 
the scab as it was such an exception. 


By Mr, Hurley: 


Q. Was that rotted or green ? 

A. Green, 

Q. Rotted won’t have that effect ? 

A. No, not when incorporated with the soil. I may say that on the experi- 
mental fertilizer plots, barnyard manure has been applied at the rate of 15 tons per 
acre every year since !889, and potatoes were grown on it every year except last’ 
year; but the manure is incorporated with the soil when harrowing and for this 
_ reason probably the potatoes did not scab as a rule. What I was speaking about 
was putting the manure right in the drill with the seed. 


By Mr, Rogers: 


| Q. Have the different kinds of manure any effect upon potatoes, does one manure 
Cause scab more than another ? 

A. In the different kinds of manure ? 

q Q. Yes, for instance, it is said that hog manure is more liable to cause scab 
than the other? 

A. I cannot speak from experience, There are two methods of treating seed 
_ potatoes to prevent scab :— 


Formalin.—Soak the tubers for two hours in a solution of commercial formalin, 
8 oz. in 15 galls. of water. This has proven to be a very good remedy indeed, and 
_ the formalin is an easy thing to handle. 


Corrosive sublimate.—Soak the seed for one and one-half hours in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, 2 oz. in 16 galls. of water, and cut the potatoes when they 
become dry. Corrosive sublimate is very poisonous and should be handled with 
care, 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. How much formalin did you say ? 
A, Hight ounces in 16 gallons of water. 


By Mr. Semple ; 


, Q. Have you found, sometimes, that the potatoes when planted the first time 
give a good crop and the second not so good ? 
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A. Yes, we have found that. While I never figured out what percentage of the 
new varieties yielded better the first year, some of them did and some of them did 
not, but I do not think there is a large percentage which yields well the first year 
and not very well afterwards. But I believe that, occasionally, a change of seed is 
a good thing. In our experimental farm work we select the best potatoes every | 
year and we find our potatoes are increasing in yield rather than diminishing. Of 
the old varieties, the Harly Rose of which we have been selecting the best tubers 
every year, still yields well though not as well as some others. 

Q. Is that what you call the Rochester Rose ? | 

A. No, this is the Early Rose, bnt the Rochester Rose is very much like it. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Have you the Late Rose ? 
A. We have tried it, but it is not as good as some other varieties. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Will you tell us what the varieties age? 
' A. Everett, Carmen No. 1, Rochester Rose, Empire State and American 
Wonder. 


By the Chairman ; 


Q. In applying the manure, for how long did you say it was applied ? 

A, Since 1889, | 

Q. What time did you put the manure on the land ? 

A. When the land was being worked in the spring. You will find all the 
results from the various plots in the report of the Director who has charge of these 
experiments. 


CULTIVATION OF SOIL AND VARIETIES OF POTATOES, 


With regard to drilling the potatoes, we make the drills two and a half feet 
apart and drop the sets one foot apart in the drill, As was said before experiments 
of different kinds have been tried and we find this is the most economical method. 
By having the rows this distance apart there will be an economy of the land and the 
ground will be shaded sooner so that the potatoes are not so liable to injury by 
drought as when they are farther apart. ‘ 


By Mn.) Beetvetss 


Q. Would you advise that plan where you have lots of land ? 

A. Yes, for the reason I will give you presently. After the potatoes are 
planted they are covered by a double mold-board plough by running it between the 
rows. The land is let lie that way for a few days until the weeds start, when the 
smoothing harrow is run over it, which kills, practically, all the weeds that have 
started to grow. Very often there is not time for two harrowings of this kind 
before the potatoes come up, but where it can be done much labour will be saved in 
hoeing later in the season and better crops will be obtained, because the production 
of a good crop much depends upon the labour that is put on the land. The later 
potatoes are planted the sooner they come up, and the less time you have in which 
to harrow, but the more one harrows the land before they come up, the better. 
That is where I think a great many farmers make a mistake. They omit this 
harrowing and the result often is that their land is very weedy in the fall. It is 
quite a common occurrence to find that farmers neglect this and in the autumn one 
cannot see the potatoes for weeds, If this harrowing that I speak of, before the 
potatoes are up or just as they are coming up, were adopted, you would see more 
potatoes than weeds, and the crop of the former would be greater. By the time the 
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potatoes are up the land is nearly level and after this we cultivate. I believe it is 
wise to cultivate deeply the first time. The potatoes, as previously stated, are 
about 4 or 5 inches below the level of the ground, and by cultivating deeply the first 
time the soil is loosened down to the level of the potatoes or almost to that depth. 
Then, afterwards cultivation should be quite shallow, as the roots of the potatoes 
ought not to be disturbed. This is where the difference in cultivation comes in 
between that adopted at the Experimental Farm and that which is followed by 
many farmers. We adopt the level cultivation for several reasons. It has been 
found that in hilling up land such as we have on the farm, of course on heavier land 
it may be different, it is apt to dry out badly when dry winds prevail. Then, when 
the rain does come, if potatoes are hilled up, a great deal of it rans down the furrows 
and off the land. Our object is to keep the soil just as level as it possibly can be, 
and as loose as possible and the result is that almost all the rain that comes down 
goes into the soil, and by having the rows only two fect and a-half apart the plants 
soon cover the ground all over and the rain does not evaporate between the rows as 
quickly as it would if the soil were bare between them. 

Some farmers may make the objection that by level cultivation there will be 
more sun-burnt potatoes, but we have not found this to be the case. We find that 
where the sets have been planted from 4 to 5 inches deep, there are very few sun- 
burnt potatoes. I believe one will get as much, or a much larger, proportioa of 
sun-burnt potatoes, sometimes by hilling up, than he will by level cultivation, 
because the tubers push out and get outside of the hill, whereas when they are all 
several inches below the surface of the ground, they cannot do this, and by planting 
the sets as close as 12 inches apart there are not a great many potatoes in each hill 
and they are not crowded out of the ground, so we have them all underneath. 

We have tried experiments in planting potatoes at different depths, and for the 
past two years have had the best results: from pianting the sets only one inch deep 
but I would not recommend that because the best average results are from planting 
4 to 5 inches deep. The reason why we have had the best results from planting one 
inch deep is that there was plenty of moisture just at the time when the potatoes 
needed it, and I believe if one could regulate the season one would have a better 
crop of potatoes, by having them one or two inches deep. The reason being that 
in the wild state the potato grows on the surface or just barely underneath the 
surface of the soil. They seem to prefer the warmth that is to be found near the 
surface; and it is surprising how near the surface potatoes can be grown, if level 
cultivation is adopted, and yet not have many sunburnt or green potatoes. If 
potatoes were planted shallow, however, the harrowing, after planting, could not 
well be done: buta Breed’s Weeder would work all right, However, shaliow planting 
is not recommended by us. 

A short time ago I started some potatoes in pots at the farm just to illustrate 
the growth of the tubers and roots. You see this plant which I hold in my hand, 
the potato was planted only one inch deep in a pot in a greenhouse. It has a better 
crop of potatoes and is further advanced than any of the others, This one was 
planted four inches deep and the other about three inches from the bottom of the 
pot and the pot filled up as the plant grew. 


By Mr, Hurley: 


Q. Are they all the one variety? 

A. They are all the one variety. These potatoes came up in the pots on the 
12th March. My object in showing these is to illustrate the development of the 
tubers. You see how important it is to have the ground thoroughly loosened. These 
are the feeding roots; they grow to a great depth, being fully a foot long now. 

Q. Were they straight in the ground or spread out? 

A. Well, the soil was just full of them, but if you take a potato plant up in the 
summer you will find its roots will go down twelve inches, if your ground is loose 
enough, As was said before, I believe that if one could regulate the season the 
shallower he plants, provided his potatoes do not get sunburnt, the better crop he 
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wili have, but as the amount of moisture available cannot be controlled altogether, 
four or five inches is the best depth because you can regulate the moisture better, 


By Mr, Logers: 
Q. You could not harrow when potatoes are planted one inch deep ? 
A, No. The narrowing wouid root up the sets auc if you pianted them as 
shallow as that you would have to adopt a different method of killing the weed. 


By Mr. Hurley : 


Q. What would you do if you didn’t harrow them ? 

A. We should have to do more cultivating and hoeing. If one can get his land 
harrowed, much labour will be saved. 

To show the wonderful difference in the yield of varieties, 1 might say that of 
the 143 kinds planted on the farm in 1899, the heaviest yield was obtained from tho 
American Wonder, which produced at the rate of 640 bushels 12 pounds to the 
. acre, while the poorest 7 yieider, the Houlton Rose, produced 204 bushels 36 pounds, 
a difference of 436 bushels 36 pounds per acre in favour of the American Wonder, 
so you.see it is very important for the farmer to get the best yielding varieties he 
can, As was said before, the farmer could not often get a yield like that on a large 
area, but there is no reason why he should not double or treble his crop, if he puts the 
labour on his land, and if a farmer is going in for selling potatoes he should put all 
the labour possibie on his crop. If one only gets from 80 bushels to 115 bushels to 
the acre one does not make much out of raising potatoes for sale.” 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Is the American Wonder a good eating potato ? 
mien: 


By Mr. Hurley : 


. We raised over 150 bushels of that variety on half an acre last year, 
. It was more than most of your neighbours did ? 

. There were none of the American Wonder around. 

. But that was a better yield than most of the people around you had? 
. Better than any of the others around. 

. Referring again to cultivation, it has been proven that, as a rule, the oftener 
potatoes are cultivated the better the or op will be. Cultivationshould be continued 
until the cultivator cannot be got through without injury to the vines. After the 
potatoes are covered we start cultivating, the first cultivation being deep and the 
after cultivations shallow. Our object is to keep the surface of the soil loose until 
the tops meet between the rows. They have been trying some experiments at 
Cornell in this regard, and find that six cultivations will give better and more pay- 
ing resulis than a less number. On the farm here there is, I believe, perfect potato 
soil, and from three to four cultivations is all that can be given them before the tops 
meet. 


bo 


rPOrOPO 


SPRAYING POTATOES, 


With regard to fighting the potato beetle or Colorado potato beetle, which as 
you know, never fails to attack the crop, now, it is wise to watch out for them, and 
not wait until you notice the ravages they are making on the potatoes, It is not 
unfrequently the case that the other work of the farm puts this out of one’s mind 
and the potato beetles are not attended to until their being there is noticed on 
account of the appearance of the leaves. This is too late to look after them properly 
because by the time the poison takes effect the tops will be much lessened, and the 
tops being, as it were, the lungs of the potato, the more they are eaten off the more 
the crop will be lessened, 


— 
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Prof. Zavitz, of the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, tried a very inter- 
resting experiment at the farm there, which I shall like to mention here, by which 
he showed the great advantage of spraying. I might say, that we have found that 
putting the paris green on wet has given us the best results, One reason being 
that iv can be appiied wita the Bordeaux mixture it this method is adopted, We 
have tried tne Knapsack sprayer, the parrel pump with tne potatc-spraying attach- 
ment, and the home-made machine with the barrel and hose, and other things 
as well, The home-made machine does very good work, but it wastes a good deal 
of material because the spray is not fine enough. There is no pump and the spray 
comes out by force of gravitation. 


VALUE OF SPRAYING AND HOW BEST TO DO IT. 


I believe, it will pay toyspray the potatoes carefully, and to spray each individual 
plant. I believe the best method is to have a barrel pump in a cart and then to 
have a man or boy or two men or boys behind handling the nozzles and spraying - 
the plants thoroughly. If the spraying is done automatically by means of nozzles 
fixed on a cart, the vines in some cases may not be covered or a nozzle may clog 
up and part of a row be missed altogether, It is a very busy time of the year when 
the beetles are at their worst, being haying time and the point is to kill the bugs 
with as little labour as possible, and to spray as seldom as possible so that it pays to 
give a thorough application the first time. The experiments of Mr. Zavitz, already 
referred to show conclusively how much is lost by not killing the beetles, It was 
found the yield per acre from vines sprayed for an average of two years was 138:20 
bushels, and the yield per acre, unsprayed, averaged for two years 60°69 bushels 
per acre, a difference in favour of spraying of 77°51 bushels, Of course no one 
allows the potato bugs to go altogether, but the longer one leaves them unkilled the 
more the tops are eaten and the less crops one will get. 

The CuarrmMan.—I might mention the case of a neighbour of mine. His chickens 
kept all the bugs off the plants close to the barn and in the back end of the field 


furthest from the barn the bugs took the leaves pretty well off. The potato rot 


came and strange to tell where the bugs had taken the leaves off the potatoes were 
all safe, and where the leaves were on the potatoes were all rotted, showing conclu- 


sively that it is in the leaves the disease begins. 


We have found it pays also to use Bordeaux mixture. It does not pay perhaps 


as well at the experimental farm as in other places because we are not much 


troubled with rot. But it will keep our potatoes growing about two weeks longer 
than if they were not sprayed. 


By an Hon. Member : 


Q. The Bordeaux is mixed with the paris green ? . 

A. Yes, and this saves spraying for the beetles separately. They have been 
earrying on experiments with Bordeaux mixture to prevent blight at the Vermont 
experimental station for eight years, and these are the averages for that time. 

Sprayed potatoes yielded an average of 296 bushels to the acre, for eight years. 

The unsprayed yielded 173 busnels to the acre, a difference of 123 bushels to 
the acre in favour of spraying with Bordeaux mixture, 

In 1893 they had more surprising results than these. The potatoes sprayed 
gave 375 bushels marketable tubers to the acre, the unsprayed, 121 bushels to the 
acre, a difference of 251 bushels to the acre in favour of the sprayed potatoes. 

To show you why these results are so striking, I may say that in another 
experiment which was tried at the same station it was found that on September 1 
potatoes which were dug at that time averaged 234 bushels to the acre. On Sep- 
tember 22 the same variety and the same sized plots were dug and gave 353 bushels 
to the acre, there being a gain in the twenty-one days of 129 bushels to the acre. 


_ ‘That was the difference in the growth of potatoes made in that part of the summer, 


If potatoes can be kept growing that time what a difference in yield might be 
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obtained if spraying were practised by every one growing potatoes. There is no 
necessity for the potatoe ripening up at the time it does. As you all know a plant 
will ripen after it has produced seed. The potato does not produce seed now and if 
you can take it past the critical stage when ordinarily it would produce seed, you 
can keep it growing for a good deal longer, and as you know there is always a large 
proportion of small potatoes no matter when you dig your crop, the longer you can 
keep the plants growing the better results you will get. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Do you make only one application ? 7 

A. At least three applications, The potatoes must be kept covered with this 
Bordeaux mixture. The vines should look blue from about the middle of July 
until the end of August, after which it takes some time for the spray to wash off 
and by then it will be nearly time to dig the potatoes. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Will the mixture prevent the potatoes from being frozen? 

A. No. 

Q. With us as a rule they freeze by September 15. 

A. Yes, you cannot get potatoes to grow much after September 15. In the 
vicinity of Ottawa vines not sprayed usually die about the last week in August. 

With regard to the digging of potatoes, there are a great many potato diggers 
on the market but few are perfectly satisfactory. We have found that a very simple 
arrangement at the Farm gives very satisfactory results. It looks something like a 
large pitchfork lying horizontally behind the plough and when the plough goes 
under the potatoes the soil sifts through and the potatoes are left behind and on top 
of it. Then if the land is harrowed pretty nearly all the potatoes are obtained. 


By Mr. Gilmour: . 


Q. What quantity of Bordeaux mixture do you use? 

A. The mixture is a little stronger than what is used for apple trees, being six 
pounds otf biue stone, four of lime, forty gallons of water, adding eight ounces of paris 
green for the Colorado potato beetle. Four ounces of paris green will probably kill 
the potato beetles, if you can spray them just after they are latched, but the bigger 
they get the more it takes. It is better to be sure of having enough paris green to 
kill the beetles because every day one lets his potatoes go without having them 
killed, he loses a good many leaves off his vines. 


By the Chairman - 


Q. You spoke in the first place of not ploughing in the fall, but in the spring of 
the year. Yours isa light land but if you hada heavy clay would you plough in 
the spring? 

A. No, I would plough in the fall leaving the soil exposed in the winter to be 
pulverized by frost. If we plough our light soil in antumn for potatoes we should 
have a great. deal of leaching, but by leaving the cover crop until spring where it 
can utilize all the plant food available in the autumn, there is plenty of time to get 
the soil into perfect condition, between ploughing time and the time for planting 
potatoes. | 
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Per acre. 

Bush, Lbs. 
Re rLoloorn Abundance... oa... 414 5D 
Br A TROTICATE VVORGOT. ns ds ke ies soe es 396 39 
rte BENE Slee ee 1 ee be i 369 6 
CLOUD teers fant eee a ss ao eos 364 45 
POCUITOINE GOCATOL we tare x /hid Sete Sialsiais s\- 349 56 
6G. Seedling No. 230, 4 yrs. .5........+- 349 48 


Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 

1. Seedling No. 230, 4 yrs. .....0...20). 463 84 
Print aAlGMNY fehe As os. 6 55 sigme 401 59 
S velotborm Abundance i042 $00. ec 398 52 
JO WES Gio FN COLE T E16 MR a a EM 393 4 
DO SrINA INOe das} owe Sls occ Oa ee 391 Dall, 
Gubmdemmtner\ianket.... 2c neater Ce ROLS 20 

An average crop of 383 bushels 6 lbs. per acre. 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR 

Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 

bia ee ese eS oh pcle stats se sily Sekar oe 411 35 
2. Pearce’s Prize Winner nscale 387 45 
ee De lawianeren mys ge ches ciia oles Le beeen 385 55 
ee A DBRS) TEX DWE RETO eee i yt nie Oe aes Re AD 385 44 
LIT GOI BATA ALG Coals les ies ah oh a aces’ 383 She 
Barve Norther, 4:yrse.e oe oe 8 380 25 


Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
Per A tierican) Giant Jats bok ke. ide kat 428 18 
PP iOe Sa VOUTIURN cee oo balt acid pitate ods 403 36 
EA TUIOTICOML VV. OUCEL ys,.. de cavele. » optelne ous 389 4 
RE VAPZIC A LTIOG,.,. cco case ocean eae ee 368 48 
be Rochester Rosé... 2... 6.0). ny Ra es, 368 22 
Ge Drownell’s. Winer cid 6 ciecies sede cess 367 Mi 


Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. 
DO IOLR TOCio en cin a ceante o.< wee eais 383 52 
SPC LLY RIOSOY NaN 0's AER IIE Oe cates beet 376 42 
Pe OrOWNeLL s&s Winner... goss... Poe see 372 10 
4. Seedling No. 2380, 4 yrs.............. 367 45 
PEIA DAISY Vota tee anne oe sine ko es oe 362 4 
Rem reAd ini Giait,) o).. shih snk fay oe oni 354 36 
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The following tables, taken from Bulletin No. 34, prepared by Dr. Wm. Saunders, give the average 
results of five years’ tests of varieties of potatoes at the different experimental farms in ‘Canada. 

The twelve varieties of potatoes which have averaged the heaviest crops at the several experimental 
farms during the past five years are the following. (A few of the varieties which have been only four years 
under trial are so marked.) 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT. 


An average crop of 356 bushels 41 lbs. per acre. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR THE MARITIME PROVINCES, NAPPAN. 


An average crop of 380 bushels 41 Ibs. per acre. 


Warman Nok. gaa eee eee 
larly WV bite Prizes is sous 4 tas ve. 
State or Whamecs, N22 FAA SR Ae: 


on Barly NOreher, «230.0. soil Waa naive 
DEOL Oia eae 8 oe 
m Rochester Rose. \ ck fs shia oranats § 


N.S. 


P iPearece.suerizen Winner. 2s) eee 


1 FD. ip 


Ce ee SS 


i eC 


MANITOBA, BRANDON, MAN. 


snCmicago Marketi. ssp aeh cate ts , 
parma, Noy Ene is ste eects 


By apie: State Ayo he's a aed Barley so 
bstate.o1) Maine. veo ac. awe 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES, INDIAN HEAD, N.W.T. 


An average crop of 374 bushels 10 lbs. per acre. 


An average crop of 352 bushels 18 Ibs. per acre. 


weNewy anety ING Ie. ue 0s. has He 
SIN OME MELT OP YG a5 ae ceeusiss cial cvelel ate siete 
. Seedling No. 230, 4 yrs Made ees 


Early Serie io. ks Oe 
Barly White Prizes’ os. 0.020. 


A Wen neil baa ier here 0M carted pee Ts el ketal lf 


TLOMOCCHUNE  .”, Saws cal saree See 
Newiviariety Not Laie seus 
Liege avouriter. 2 ee winim enter 
aherbiritant. so. wccc acetate eels 
BPE state... ss... 6k. eee Re ee tere 


NOC irs yall ep ct eae Lt Me hie 


Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
343 50 
342 3 
338 4} 
338 20 
336 26 
335 48 
Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
370 22 
366 30 
362 AT 
353 33 
357 25 
353 29 
Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
378 oo 
Sy 28 
372 32 
370 20 
369 25 
367 2 
Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
366 1 
365 43 
362 58 
360 30 
360 22 
349 25 
Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
346 22 
343 34 
337 26 
336 6 
325 
322 
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The twelve varieties of potatoes which have produced the largest crops, taking the average of the- 
results obtained on all the experimental farms for the past five years, are :— 


Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. 
qeecaiing NO. 250, 4 yreyo.e.. easy poe 368 58 
PIS JAIGy s.r tems be i A) 365 45 
8. American Giant..... SE CEB EE RS ne cr 364 15 
Asean rnerican .W onder 2. Weh.i% ae sna ss 359 57 
Paves ke GO. EYE GAIL. ccc ex 2 afc eerie te sae ate 349 59 
Balin pire, Stave... ku. Secon ee Rema 345 «46 


An average crop of 347 bushels 21 lbs. per acre. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. 
389 59 


State-of Maine, Maret ee oe ae 386 23 
Ciarke’s Noi 1.2.24. ee eee 3835 14 
peGlay JRose 5... sate eg cella ees dot 21 
wNew Variety NG... ya Pee 333 48: 
pubeecr’s Standard) ta. cs woe ee 333 45 


Q. I would like to ask the Chairman what variety of chickens he has that eats. 


potato bugs? 


A. Any of them will eat them if you keep them close on the patch. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


Wao: MACOUN, 


Horticulturist, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


a ee ee eee eee 
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DAIRYIMG IN CANADA 


CommiTTEE Room 46, 
House or Commons, 
Turspay, June 26, 1900. 


Q 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Professor JAMES W. Roperrtson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, 
was present al the request of the Committee, and made the following statement :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—I am very glad to have the opportunity this 
session of laying before the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization a brief state- 
ment of some of the work that is being carried on in the Commissioner’s Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture. As the time is too limited for all the matters that 
I might lay before the Committee, | shall refer to the progress in five of the main 
divisions in the Commissioner’s Branch of the Department of Agriculture, These 
comprise (1) the work at the government dairy stations in the different parts of 
Canada; (2) the experiments in the curing of eheese; (3) the cold storage arrange- 
ments in Canada; (4) what we have done recently in the fattening and shipping of 


chickens to Great Britain—the beginning of a new and, I hope, very profitable and 


large industry; and (5) some of the results from trial shipments of tender fruits to 
Great Britain. If time permitted and if I had been able to be at home, oach of these 
subjects might properly have taken a whole session of the Committee. 


DOMINION DAIRY STATIONS. 


The Dominion dairy stations were started in 1891, and had three objects in 
view: (1) was to begin and extend a new branch of dairying in places where it was 
not known, in the making of butter during the winter months in places where cheese 
was made during the summer time, and to promote winter dairying generally; (2) 
to introduce co-operative dairying in those parts of the country where creameries 
and cheese factories were not established; and (3) to bring about the best methods 
of manufacturing dairy products in all the provinces, and by that meansto establish 
a reputation for uniformly fine Canadian cheese and butter, and to improve the 
quality of cheese and butter over the whole country. We have made a great deal of 
progress in each of these directions. 


WINTER DAIRYING, 


I will mention. first of all the progress made in winter dairying. There was 
no winter dairying in creameries in Canada before 1891; but by means of these 
government stations this business has been extended so much that during the last 
winter there were over 150 successful co-operative creameries in operation in Canada, 
making butter for home consumption and also for export to Great Britain. 
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CO-OPERATIVE DAIRING. 


With regard to the second object aimed at—to introduce co-operative dairying in 
places where it was not known—much has also been accomplished. That is shown 
by the fact that while in the maritime provinces in 1891 there were 28 creameries 
and cheese factories in operation, last year—1899—there were 177 in successful 
operation. <A striking instance of the progress made is from the cheese factory 
started by this Department at New Perth, in Prince Edward Island, where the value 
of the output was a little over $6,000 in 1892; you will remember that the Depart- 
ment continued to manage other cheese factories and .creameries which were 
established in Prince Edward Island for some years, and then left them to be managed 
by the co-operative associations of farmers themselves. Last year it is reported there 
were 34 successful cheese factories in operation, with an output of the value of 
$376,000, and 30 creameries with a total output worth $140,000, making an output 
for the year of over $516,000 in the Island from the cheese factories and creameries 
alone. 

The cheese and butter from Prince Edward Island, I found in England, have 
taken a remarkably high place as a provincial product. In passing, let me say also 
that the increase in the whole Dominion during that period, between 1891 and 1899, 
in the number of creameries and cheese factories has been from 1,733 in 1891 to 
3,649 in 1899. The increase in the various provinces has been as follows :— 


oo 1891. 1899. a 
Marine rprovinces, .\)./4apmydld. Hue Uae. Se L 28 177 |Cheese factories and creameries. 
SEARO ae. c.. 4, ess Aa) Bae ee gee be gre 938 1,469 " 
ReMODE Ow, Oily op .<G odels Emel ay etek fa s tag eR 728 1,596 " i" 

1 (combined butter and cheese)............ |..... Means 307 " " 
CUGEGE RE) 62 RR RR Cee ARAM re es ag.t a Sh es 31 64 " a 
Norbh-west Territories’: cdaete deca oes eee 7 32 " " 
fers Columbia, by scat oe ole hee Culhe: Grit 1 oi " " 


This shows that the beginnings are laid for the carrying on of a large number 
of creameries in the North-west Territories, where the Department is doing nearly 
the whole of what it is doing in that class of work now. In October 1896 I had 
authority to announce that $15,000 was granted to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of creameries in the North-west Territories. The object was to give 
the farmers who had not much chance of making a success of creamery work by 
themselves, under the conditions of isolation and distance from market which existed, 
a chance to enter into co-operation with the Department with that object in view. 
The conditions which were required by the Department were (a) that the farmers 
should form an incorporated asseciation, (6) that they should provide buildings, 
premises and a water supply, and (c) guarantee the milk or cream of 400 cows, 
The Department on its part umdertook (1) to provide machinery for the equipment 
of the building, (2) to manufacture and market the butter for the farmers at a 
charge of four cents per pound, (3) to make advance payments on account; (4) to 
pay rent for the building; and (5) to charge one cent per pound of butter for a loan 
fund to repay the loan from the Department for equipment. 

The following is a summary of the work done :— 
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SUMMARY OF BUSINESS IN THE N.W.T. AT GOVERNMENT CREAMERIES, 


(Seasons are from May 1 to October 31.) 


ae ae ii Ne Number FP aug el of ang ; Gross 
i Cream. | tributary] patrons, | mamufac | the | Produet. 

Creamery. 

Cts. per lb. $ cts. 
1894........ | OPE A Ee Ly gee aan: 56 423,727 15°39 3,653 54 
ee Pro) et eo ee Te Ae ae 60 53,249 20°51 10,923 37 
eR foci) rs 0s pee A a 211 132,021 18°54 24,526 43 
Oa A a 16 16 1,148 473,903 17°99 85,264 15 
Retort i... - Rate vis‘ Gute 19 Be ekey 1,051 484,984 19°32 93,740 67 
ee ARPT Re ie & 20 22 1,072 501,907 20°61 103,492 32 


In 1894 we had just one creamery in the North-west Territories under the 
control of the Department. It was successful and pleased the farmers. In 1895 
we had the same creamery. In 1896 we had three creameries. In 1897 sixteen 
creameries and sixteen tributary stations. In 1898 nineteen creameries and fifteen 
tributary stations. In 1899 we had twenty creameries and twenty-two tributary 
stations. The quantity of butter made under the care of the Department there has 
risen, from 23,727 pounds in 1894, to over half a million pounds last year; and the 
butter last year sold on the average for 20°6 cents a pound at the creameries, 
between the first of May ard the end of October, which is the part of the season 
when butter is lowest in price. . eis 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. What do you mean by ‘ tributary stations’ ? 
A. Places where we have only the facilities for skimming milk or collecting 
cream. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Is this in the North-west only? 

A. In the North-west only. The Dominion Government has now only two 
dairy stations elsewhere. These creameries are patronized by 1,072 farmers; and I 
find a general expression of satisfaction among these farmers, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of administering a business like that in detail by any Government 
department. , 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Three years was the limit for which they were to be supported ? 
A. That was the original intimation, that they should be managed and main- 


tained for at least three years. This is the fourth year for some of them, because 


the farmers last year passed resolutions at their meetings setting forth that they had 
not yet had sufficient experience to conduct the creameries themselves, and that 
they were willing to pay 4 cents a pound of butter to the Department for doing so, 
In two of the large creameries, the 4 cents per pound more than met the expenditure 
tor maintenance; but in the others the difference was made up by the Department 
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Q. The difference is very slight I suppose? 

A. In some cases slight, but in one we had five tribatary stations, because it 
serves an extent of country over 25 miles distant from the creamery. In afew such 
cases, the net cost to the Department was about $1,000 last year. 

Q. How often do they get the cream to the creamery? 

A. Three times a week from some points. : 

Q. That is pretty expensive? 

A. Yes, but it is the only way of getting it. 


By Mr. Featherston $ 


Q. I should think travelling that distance would almost churn the cream ? 
A. No, we make very good butter. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Is it taken on ice? 

A. It is cooled before it is put on the cream waggons at the separating stations, 
and cream collecting stations. Some of it is not in the very best condition, but it is 
fit to make butter such as is superior to any that goes into British Columbia from 
any other place. 

Q. Can you tell us the longest haul ? 

A. We have one where the cream comes not less than forty miles. It comes in 
two stages; one team brings it to the meeting point, and then the main cream 
wagon takes it to the creamery. The main value of these creameries is that in 
some sections the new settlers cannot ordinarily get any cash revenue at first from 
crops, but by having cows, they can get some cash every month from the creamery, 
and that tides them over the period of greatest difficulty. I think the Committee 
will not blame us for this—that, in a few cases, the cost of manufacturing has been 
almost 9 cents a pound for the butter—when it is considered that it gives the people a 
chance to make a living in starting in a new settlement, and afterwards the expense 
per pound goes down. The creameries provide not only a regular, although smail, 
revenue to the new settlers, but they give the people nope and confidence in the 
future of the district. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Where the people have cows, it costs nothing to feed them ? 
A. Practically nothing in summer. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. In the few that are now expensive, do you think they can do it for less 
later on? 

A. Yes; and they can do it in some places now for under 4 cents per pound. 
Tindastoll was quite costly at first, as it was only a tributary station. This year 
they have a fully equipped creamery there. Last winter it was in operation and 
and turned out over 10,000 pounds of butter between November 1 and April 30. It 
was some twenty miles from the cr eamery, but now they have enough cows and 


milk to support a good station, and I expect they will be able to have a successful 


creamery, managed economically and profitably by themselves after a time, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. How far were they from the railway ? 
A. About fifteen miles in a direct line, 
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Q. Have all of these creameries come up to your expectation in the matter of 
repayments? 

A. No; the repayments through the loan fund are not quite what we expected, 
because the quantity of butter made was not large at some of them. The loans to 
all of these creameries together were $45,194.68 to these twenty creameries and 
twenty-two separating or collecting stations. Of that sum, $19,531.14 had been 
credited through the loan fund or otherwise. 

Q. Separating stations are merely subsidiary; they are part really of the 
creamery ? 

A. Yes; in most cases, In other cases, they are owned by a separate associa- 
tion of farmers, 

Q. That was to have been all paid in four years, but $25,000 was not paid, and 
it is due at the expiration of the time given? 

A. Yes; some of it is past due; but, of course, the Government has a lien on the 
property. It is not all past due, because there was $15,000 only voted the first year, 

Q. I understand that there are some of them that can hardly hope to recover 
and repay ? 

A. I think there are three, 

Q. Not more than three ? 

A. I think not. These are in the wheat-growing and beef-ranching regions, and 
in one district the farmers prefer home butter-making. If they don’t repay, in 
nearly every case the Government owns the plant and can take it away and use it 
for another station or sell it, There is not a likelihood of much loss. 

Q. What is the amount of loan involved in those three to which you made 
reference ? 

A. $2,365.53 at one, $1,215.82 at another, $2,968.61 at the other, are the balances 


due. I think part of them will be repaid, 


Q. Are there not some for very much larger sums than that in debt ? 
Q. Innisfail has a debt altogether of $3,745.97, but Innisfail has four tributary 
stations, so that the loan is for five places. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. But it does not show a loss of more than seven per cent ? 

A. I would not call it a loss at all yet, because the creamery business has been 
run now for three years, and has brought a revenue to these farmers for their butter 
of over $100,000 for 1899. The loans are being gradually repaid at most places. In 
the meantime the farmers are getting more cows, the country is being developed, 
and the creamery business is being founded so that the farmers themselves can carry 
it on. They are escaping the losses and difficulties that belong to starting a new 
business in a new district. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Do you propose extending this system further in the North-west ? 

A. There waz no extension by loans last year, and I think the intention is to 
limit them to the creameries started before last year. We have had no vote for two 
sessions, and none has been applied for. 

Q. Is it the policy of the Department to extend it? 

A. As far as I know it has not been proposed; I don’t know the intentions of 
the Department. ‘ 

Q. But as commissioner you would know ? 

A. There is no vote asked for, and no intimation that there will be. 

Winter dairying at these creameries in Alberta has also proved successful. We 
began butter making at two creameries in the winter of 1898-99; there was a turn- 
out of 42,446 pounds of butter between November 1 and the end of April; and we 
sold that for a little over 23 cents a pound at the creameries, Last year we had 
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four creameries at work which turned out 52,018 pounds of butter, which was sold 
for just a fraction under 24 cents per pound at the creameries all winter. | 


By Mr Wilson 


Q. How do you account for it being so high in that country ? 

A. We have a very good market in British Columbia; and besides we sent 
some to Japan and some shipments went to the Klondike. We sell only for cash 
and as far as possible to the wholesale merchants. We account to the farmers for 
what we receive, keeping a separate account for each creamery. I have a letter 
from the superintendent of the Alberta creameries in which he gives a report of the 
progress this season. He cites four creameries and ‘says that in May they made 
14,784 pounds of butter in 1899, and that they made 24,724 pounds this year—a 
very successful showing for this year. [ think that a similar report can be made 
from the creameries over the North-west generally. 


By Mr. Clancy 


Q. I want to ask, of these different twenty creameries which you started, com- 
mencing in 1897, are there any of them now standing on their own feet, that the 
Government have abandoned supervision over; I understand that is the ultimate 
end, that they should care for themselves; have any reached that end ? 

A. Not yet, although at two creameries there was a surplus last year in the 
revenue from the manufacturing charge over all maintenance expenses. They are 
not prepared as well in regard to facilities for marketing as the Department; and 
they ask us to continue to manage the work for them. 

Q. How long will that last ? - 

A. I don’t know; but I think it would be a good plan for the Department to 
manage all those creameries so long as we have to operate a number of them that 
are not large enough or strong enough to be conducted by the farmers themselves, 
A single creamery under farmers would not give as much satisfaction as the Govern- 
ment creameries. 

Q. That is not the same as the policy in Prince Edward Island, where you let — 
them run themselves ? 

A. Well, we began in Prince Edward Island in 1892 ; and drew out in 1896-97. 
In the North-west we have offered the directors of all the creameries this year that — 
as soon as they feel like taking over the management, we will let them do so, and 
help them so far as we can. fl 

Q. They are not likely to do that so long as there is a good paternal govern- 
ment behind them ? 

A. But at the largest creameries, this costs the Government practically nothing, 
and we think it has given good satisfaction, and real beneficial service to tho settlers 
in all the districts. 


By Mr. Dobell : 


Q. In the case of these creameries are the cattle fed on ensilage or on dry food? 

A. They are fed on grass, but not on ensilage, because Indian corn, perhaps — 
the only plant suitable for silo purposes, does not thrive there. In the Alberta 
region the cows run out part of the winter. 


By Mr. McMullen : 


Q. Is the butter from grass-fed cows as good there as it is in Ontario ? 
A. It is rather highe? in colour and has more flavour. 


By Mr. Dobell: 


Q. Then I understand you to say that they are not making any silos in that 
country ? . 


A. No, and I do not think they could use them. 


on 
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Q. What is the cost of an average separator ? 

A. The price of cream separators varies very much according to the capacity 
and make of the separator. An ordinary hand separator of small size can be got 
for about $60; and a large power separator will cost $300. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How much butter will one of the small separators turn out per hour? 
A, I think they claim that they can separate 25 gallons, 250 pounds of milk 

_ per hour, 
I have already mentioned the receipt of a report from Mr. Marker, the superin- 

tendent of creameries at Calgary, part of which I would like to read to the Committee, 
_ He says: ‘It affords me much pleasure being able to report that the creamery work 
in the district of Alberta, as a whole, is in a flourishing condition. On account of 
_ the early spring the output of butter for May has shown a large increase as com- 
_ pared with the same month last year. This applies to all points except Hdmonton 

district where, owing to frequent and heavy rains during May, the roads have 
_ been almost impassable. I attended « series of meetings throughout this division in 
_ the month of April, in order to learn the requirements, if possible, of the patrons at 
4 the various points. 
’ ‘At Fort Saskatchewan I was strongly impressed with the desirability of having 
the cream, furnished by the farmers of the surrounding district, manufactured into 
_ butter at that point. Last year we had a great deal of trouble bringing the cream 
from the Fort into Edmonton over bad roads. The expense of hauling was very 
' considerable too, the distance being about 25 miles. When the roads were soft an 
_ ordinary team could but haul a small load, which made it necessary to make more 
_ trips, and increased the expenditure. This year we have been assured of a very 
much larger patronage at the Fort, and I thought it advisable to arrange to have 
the butter made there. We rented a store in the town for $10 per month and 
installed a small butter-making plant which we had on hand lying idle. The man 
_ whom we had last year in charge of the separating station is a butter maker and 
_ will attend to this work this year. 


‘ ‘At Wetaskiwin the output of butter during May was 3,400 pounds as compared 
i with 1,477 pounds last year. A number of new patrons are coming in, and when 
_ the tributary stations at.Boggy Plains and Leduc become properly started we look 
‘ for a heavy make. 

i ‘At Red Deer the output for May this year was 8,481 pounds as against 4,471 
_ pounds last year. The patrons are beginning to move in the direction of having a 
_ €0-operative creamery established at the village, and are looking forward to your 
% visit to having the necessary arrangements made. 

§ ©The creamery of Tindastoll is doing good work, too; in my letter of the 12th 
f inst. I quoted some figures as to the quantity of butter manufactured there. The 
_ Swan Lake distzict has been made tributary to Tindastoll this year. 

i ‘Innisfail 1s leading in the matter of quantity, 9,500 pounds being made during 
_ the month of May as against 7,800 last May. No separating is being done this year, 
_ Cream routes having been organized instead. This, [ think, will be more satisfactory 
all around, and the financial statement for the season will be more in keeping with 
_ the amount of business done. 

‘The creamery at Calgary is also doing well, last month shows an output of 
_ 3,443 pounds of butter, as against 1,036 pounds for May, 1899, This increase is due 
in a great measure to the supply of cream from the northern tributary stations at 
_ Oldsand Lacombe. As for the Calgary district proper, there is very little difference 
In the supply, it being quite small. Okotoks is doing nicely, though not as well as 
_ Thad anticipated. Probably it will push ahead shortly. 
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‘The Maple Creek district will not show a great deal of increase this season 
unless we secure a supply of cream from some other section. With this end in view 
I visited the settlement at Josephsburg, some thirty miles south-east of Medicine 
Hat, some little time since. While nothing could be done, definitely, at the time, i 
think perhaps we shall have some cream from there and ship by train to Maple 
Creek some time this summer, As you know, nothing is being done at Cardston 
this season.’ 
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IMPROVEMENT [N THE CURING OF CHEESE 


I want now to make a statement regarding the work of trying to improve the 
methods of curing cheese in Canada, This is another branch of dairying where 
systematic and authoritative guidance will be very useful. In 1886, when the 
Governments first began to give systematized educational help to the dairymen of 
this country, the exports of cheese from Canada were 78,112,927 pounds, valued at 
$6,754,626, whereas in last year (1899) we find that the exports of cheese were 
189,827,839 pounds, worth $16,776,765, showing a very decided growth. At least a 
large part of that growth was due to the systematic, well organized and well directed 
efforts of different agencies, not only of the Dominion government but of the pro- 
vincial governments, dairymen’s associations and boards of trade. During the 
period from 1886 to 1899, the British imports of cheese increased 34 per cent, whereas 
the Canadian exports increase 143 per cent. That indicates something of what may 
be gained by systematic, competent and authoritative direction, because the Govern- 
ment did not give any bonus assistance. Canadian cheese stands well, but it has not 
been sold as well or as high as the best English and Scotch home-made, I have 
looked into this matter carefully for years, and I find that the English and Scotch 
dairymen and cheese makers have made great improvements in their methods, and 
have learned from Canadians, methods of handling milk and the curd from it. But 
the main part of cheese making is in the curding of it, and here the English and 
Scotch have the advantage of us. They have a climate which gives them an average 
temperature in June, July and August of between 60° and 62° Fahr. That has 
given a flavour to their Cheddar and Cheshire cheese which they like, and it is not 
possible to please the English people unless you give them a cheese with a similar 
flavour. If we can make a climate like theirs inside our curing rooms in Canada, 
we could just hit the requirements of the English market. 

That is the point that our cheese makers need to provides for,—an English climate 
in the curing rooms in Canada with conditions of temperature and moisture which 
will give to the cheese a cool mild flavour and the richness of body which command 
the highest prices. | 

The Department decided last year to carry on experiments at two factories. 
During the warm weather one-half the number of cheese from every vat were placed 
in an ordinary curing room, and the other half in each case were placed in an 
improved curing room where the temperature was controlled. In the controlled 
curing room the temperature was kept continuously under 6&° Fahr., and in the 
other curing room the temperature sometimes rose to over 80° Fahr. I examined and 
compared all the different lots of cheese cured under the different conditions, but we 
thougbt it desirable to obtain also the opinions of some of those in the export cheese 
trade. We asked the Butter and Cheese Association of the Montreal Board of 
Trade to appoint a committee to examine those lots of cheese. The three or four 
cheese, as the case might be, from the controlled curing room were placed right 
opposite to the corresponding three or four from the uncontrolled curing room. The 
cheese had been kept in these curing rooms until they were about three weeks old, 
when they were shipped to a cold storage warehouse. They were kept in it ata 
temperature of about 38° Fahr. until they were examined. 

The following is the report of the committee :— 

‘Ata recent meeting of the Butter and Cheese Association, which was called 
at the request of the Dairy Commissioner, we, the undersigned, were appointed a 
committee to inspect several lots of cheese, half of which we were informed had 
been cured at a temperature of not exceeding 65°, the remainder being cured in the 
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ordinary curing room, In company with the Dairy Commissioner we inspected 
some thirty-one lots, and we found those cheese cured at a temperature of not 
exceeding 65° were very much superior in quality to those cured in the ordinary 
way, the difference in quality in most instances being most marked. Those cured 
at the lower temperature were better bodied, more silky in texture, and much milder 
in flavour, besides retaining their moisture better than those cured in the ordinary 
way. Asa merchantable article we consider those cured at the lower temperature 
are worth fully one-half cent per pound more in price than those cured in the 
ordinary way. In view therefore of the marked superiority in quality shown in 
those cheese, that were cured at the lower temperature, we advise that the Govern- 
ment be urged to impress upon the cheese factories the desirability of seeing that 
their curing rooms are kept at a temperature of not exceeding 65° Fahr., and that 
the factory men should also be informed of the length of time required to cure 
cheese at the lower temperature. A detailed report is herewith annexed. 


‘ARTHUR HODGSON, President. 
‘JNO. McoKERGOW, 

‘D. A. MoPHERSON, 

‘ALFRED J. BRICE, 

‘P, W. McLAGAN’’ 


That presents the substance of the whole question. The cheese cured under 
these conditions of controlled temperature, continuously under 65° Fahr., are of a 
better quality, better flavour and are worth a half a cent per pound more than the 
others cured in an ordinary curing room in which the temperature was sometimes 
between 70° and 80° Fahr. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. What is the difference of temperature in the ordinary curing room ? 

A. It will go over 80° in the ordinary curing room in the heat of the day, 
sometimes 85°. In these controlled curing rooms the temperature need not rise 
above 65°. 


By Mr. Dobell: 


Q. Is not that a very small difference in the value, half a cent a pound ? 

A. One-half cent per pound on the total quantity of cheese exported last year 
would have been an increase of over $900,000 to Canada, 

Q. But the difference between the price of a first-class cured cheese in England, 
and a partially cured one, is very much more than that. You can get as high as a 
shilling or 14 pence a pound for a first-class cheese in Hngland, while the ordinary 
cheese is only 8 pence or less, 7 

A. The difference in the retail price is always very much greater than in the 
wholesale. 

The June and July makes of cheese in England are the best and the highest priced 
of the season, as arule. In Canada the largest make of cheese is in June, July and 
August; and if these cheese had a cool flavour similar to the September cheese, 
that would be of very great value to the trade. It would give us the best quality at 
the season when the production is greatest; and would represent a much greater 
gain than even the difference in the value per pound. It would greatly increase 
the consumption and demand for Canadian cheese. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Your values are based upon the market prices here ? ? 
A. Yes, the market price here. There was a difference between the shrinkage 
in weight of the cheese which were in the controlled room and the others. It was 
a little more than half a pound per box less in three weeks in the controlled room 
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_ than in the other. That would be an appreciable saving on the whole output of a 
factory which turned out, say, 300 cheese per month. The saving in shrinkage on 
900 cheese would amount to not less than 450 pounds; and an increased value of 4 
cent per pound would come to over $300. The cost of making the improvements to 
an ordinary factory of that capacity need not be more than $200. The saving in 
the shrinkage of weight of the cheese and ‘the increased value at half a cent per 
pound in such a factory for three months would be more than the whole cost of such 
improvements as I suggest. 


By Dr. Sproule ; 


Q. Would the improvement made in one year be sufficient for the next year; 
_ are they permanent? 
_. A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Dobell: 


. 
Q. Could a room in an ordinary cold storage warehouse be prepared as a curing 
- room if kept at the proper temperature? 

A. Yes, but in the ordinary cold storage the Vadis aN he is too low to cure 
cheese. ~ 

Q. If you keep it at 55° or 60° that would do? 

A. 60° to 65° Fahr. is better for the first few weeks, The improvements that 
are needed to the curing rooms, are that the construction of the walls, floors and 
ceilings shall be such that heat will not gothrough them readily. There should also 
_ be double doors and double windows. As a cheap and effective means of cooling, and 
_ at the same time ventilating a curing room, a sub-earth air, duct may be brought in 
_ through the floor of the room in two places, It should be not less than 100 feet 
long, about 4 feet deep, and be made of tiles. Hnough tiles should be put in to give 
it a capacity of about 100 square inches for the passage of air, per 5,000 cubic feet of 
_ curing room space. The rows of tiles should be laid about 2 inches apart, At the 
far or entrance end of the duct there should be an upright flue about 20 feet high. 

On top of that there should be a cowl with a wide spreading funnel mouth to catch 
the wind. 


e : By Mr. Wilson: 


: Q. Is that all you would do? 

q A. We put in a supplementary ice rack for very warm days; but few factory 
men make that provision. A curing room constructed in this way, with insulated 
walls, double doors and windows and an efficient sub-earth duct, will be from 10 to 
6-20 degrees cooler than an ordinary curing room. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. I suppose in the ordinary shipping hold of an ocean vessel the temperature 
would be something near that, would it not ? 

A. Yes, and nearly all the cheese that now go through Montreal warehouses are 
cooled before they are put on the vessels. I discovered one thing that surprised 
me in this investigation, It seems to be contrary to all the notions we had before 
about the curing of cheese. It was that the cheese cured at the controlled lower 
temperature was cured considerably faster than those cured at the higher tempera- 
ture. At the end of the first three weeks those in the controlled room were in a 
more advanced stage of curing than those that were cured at the higher temperature, 


By Mr, McMullen : 


} Q. In establishing factories or dairies, whether would you recommend the 
establishment of factories especially for butter or for cheese, or a combination 
producing cheese part of the time and butter for the rest of the season? 
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A. I think for most districts a combined factory is the best, where they would 
make cheese during the warm weather and butter during the other parts of the year. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. And you would not be making butter then at a time when butter is very 
low in price? 

A. No. Butter is an article much more difficult to keep than cheese, If cheese 
can be made from about the middle of May to the end of October, and butter for the 
remainder of the year, that should give the best financial returns, 


By Mr. McMullen : 


Q. Is not the middle of May to the end of October the season that you want to 
feed calves, in order to make fat calves, and you want the milk back from the 
factory ? 

A. A good many farmers now are having some cows calved in the fall and some 
in the spring. In that way I think we are making considerable advancement te- 
wards better stock as well as a larger direct revenue from dairying. 


By Mr. Featherston ; = 


Q. No doubt you can raise calves better in the month of October, and on through 
the winter than in the summer? 

A. In this climate a calf coming in October has a better chance to thrive than 
one born in May or later in summer. ; 


By Mr. Wilson 3 , 


Q. About the flavouring of butter, you have entirely got over your difficulty, 
have you, in the use of the milk in summer for cheese and for butter in the fall ? 

A. By having a few cows fresh-calved and mixing their milk with the other, we 
have succeeded in getting a fine flavoured butter in autumn and winter. 

Q. You still hold that view, that it is better to have fresh-calved cows for butter- 
making ? 


A. Yes, milk from some comparatively fresh-calved cows. ‘Tne cream should. 


be pasteurized; and a fermentation started should be used particularly in winter. 
Even the Danish dairymen try to have one-half of their herds calve between August 
and December; that is their regular practice. 


By Mr, Dobelis 


Q. Are there any factories where they devote themselves to making skim cheese | 


like they do in Holland ? 


A. I think not. A request has come from one factory in Nova Scotia inquiring ~ 


whether they might make skim milk cheese for the West India trade. 
Q. You know a little experience we had in sending ordinary cheese to South 


Africa was that the cheese was not suited to the climate and spoiled. The black — 


population there live largely on Dutch cheese, which are like cannon balls, and 


——— 


nearly as hard, so that you can send them through the country and there is no ~ 


danger of them being injured by the heat. 


A, One reason why we have been trying to prevent the manufacture of skim — 


cheese in Canada has been, that a few years agosome American factories made skim 
chcese. It was charged that they sold them as full cream cheese. It was necessary 
in order to preserve our reputation for fine unadulterated cheese that there should 
be no suspicion as to its character, and therefore the making of skim cheese was 
discouraged. Now that Canadian cheese has made such a good reputation there 
would not be the same danger of suspicion, from the making of skim milk cheese 


for markets in hot climates. The law requires that all such should be properly 


branded ‘ Skim-milk Cheese.’ 


oe 
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Q. If you could make skim cheese here, you would not only make the profit out 
of it, but you would make a cheese that they would use in the West Indian and 
African markets, 

A. Our cheese have such a reputation now that I think perhaps there is not so 
much gee as formerly that the making of skim cheese for that market would injure 
our trade. 


By Mr. Rogers ; 


Q. Have you looked into this system of churning butter by means of air and 
using the residue for cheese ? 

A. I am afraid I have been bothered by looking into several different classes of 
fakes the last few years; and that is one of them. 


By Mr, Cargill ; 


Q. One of these fakes is where they manufacture butter, and then cheese from 
the residue, and then champagne from what is left? 
A. I had not heard of the last part of the delusion. 
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FATTENING. CHICKENS 


Last year I described to the Committee our experiments in fattening chickens 
for the table and for export. Two experimental stations were established in order 
to carry vn this work and to illustrate how the business, can be made profitable. 
One was located at Carleton Place, Ont., and the other at Bondville, in Brome 
County, Quebec. The successful results obtained at Carleton Place during 1898 you 
will remember I gave the Committee last session, and I will now give you the results 
obtained at Bondville by Mr. A. P. Hillhouse. Two hundred birds, mostly of large 
breeds, were purchased from farmers in the neighbourhood and placed in coops on 
October 14, 1898. When cooped their average weight was 3$ pounds. Hach coop 
was 63 feet long by 16 inches inside, divided into three sections each containing five 
chickens. They were fed from a trough in front of the coops three times a day for 
the first three weeks. During the first week they consumed 450 pounds of grain 
and 1,000 pounds of skim-milk, and the gain in weight was 1732 pounds. During 
the second week they consumed 370 pounds of grain and 900 pounds of skim-milk, 
and gained 19 pounds in weight. The same amount of feed was consumed during 
the third week, making a gain of 264 pounds, In the three weeks the chickens ate 
1,190 pounds of grain and 2,800 pounds of skim-milk, and made a total gain in 
weight of 219} pounds. The small gain shown in the second and third weeks is 
caused by the fact that a portion of the feed was not ground fine enough. Had this 
been done the results would have been much more satisfactory. 

During the next three weeks the cramming process was adopted, the chickens 
being fed from the machine twice a day. In the first week they consumed 485 
pounds of grain and 700 pounds of skim-milk, with the addition of 14 pounds of beef 
tallow, and they gained in weight 1403 pounds. In the second week they got 475 
pounds of grain, 700 pounds of skim-milk and 25 pounds of beef tallow, and showed 
a gain of 103 pounds. For six days in the third week they were given 450 pounds 
of grain and 600 pounds of skim-milk, without any tallow, and gained 84} ponnds 
in weight. For the 1,410 pounds of grain, 2,000 pounds of skim-milk and 39 pounds 
of tallow fed during the three weeks they showed a gain in weight of 3272 pounds, | 

After being starved for thirty-six hours, in order to free the crop and intestines 
from food, they were killed by dislocating the neck at the first joint close to the 
head, Plucking was begun at once while the fowl was warm, to avoid tearing the 
flesh. As soon as plucked they were put on shelves under a weight to keep them 
in good shape. When they were quite cold each fowl was neatly wrapped in paper 
and packed tightly, twelve in a case, and shipped to London, England. 

It will be seen by this that at the end of the six weeks during which the 
chickens were systematically fed the total gain was 547 pounds, an average of 2? 
pounds to each chicken. The food which they consumed cost $32.95, an average of 
6 cents per pound of increase in live weight. As it is the edible portion that 
increases most in weight, the fatted fowl is better value to the consumer at 12 cents 
a pound than the fowl! fed in the ordinary way at6 cents a pound. The fowls which 
were most easily fattened were two coops of high grade Plymouth Rocks, one coop 
of pure bred Wyandottes, one coop of pure bred Plymouth Rocks, and one coop of 
pure bred Light Brahmas. 

At the two chicken fattening stations conducted in 1898 it was discovered that 
the vost for food consumed was a little over six vents per pound of increase in weight 
of live chickens, ‘The food was ground oatsand skim milk; and the gain per chicken 
was from 1? to 24 pounds in from four to five weeks’ feeding. In our illustration 
work in the autumn and winter of 1899, we found that the information gained in 
1898 was coufirmed; but at some of the stations where the chickens were not of a 
large or table fowl breed, and where the grain was not ground very fine, the amount 
of food consumed was greater than the figures I have given; and the cost of feed 
per pound of increase was proportionately higher. 
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We put up between one and two hundred chickens at each fattening place, and 
we hud altogether eleven fattening places. Altogether we fattened and handled for 
shipment to Hngland something over 3,000 chickens last year. 

Q. Do you mean the Government had them? 

A. Yes, 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. The figures you have given us as to the cost are exclusive of labour? 
A. Altogether; that is the cost of the food alone. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. How many pounds did you say they gained ? 
A. From 1? to 2}. 

Q. In what time? 

A. From four to five weeks. 


By an Hon. Member : 


Q. With the cramming machine? 

A. It is profitable to use the cramming machine one week ora little longer only, 
at the finish of the fattening. If the Committee will allow me, I shall put in some 
notes that I have here,in which directions for the feeding are specifically given. If 
taken as evidence they would be useful in the report. 

1, The crates in which the fattening is carried on are six and a half (64) feet 
long by sixteen (16) inches square, inside measurement. Hach crate is divided into 
three compartments, and each compartment holds four or five chickens according 
to their size. The crates are made of slata running lengthwise on three sides and 
up and down in front. The slats may be from 1 inch to 14 inches wide by # inch 
thick. The spaces between the slats in front should be 2 inches wide to permit the 
chickens to get their heads through for feeding. The slats on the bottom should 
be put on # of an inch apart. Each compartment has a small sliding door in front. 


Fra. 1 shows a single crate or coop. 
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. The crates are placed on stands about 24 or 3 feet from the ground. The 
droppings from the chickens in the crates are received on sand or some absorbent 
material below. 

3. A light “V” trough, 24 inches inside, is placed inside of each crate running 
the whole length of it. The bottom of the trough is about level with the floor slats 
of the crate. 

4, The birds of the larger breeds are best suited for fattening. Dorkings and 
Plymouth Rocks are good sorts, also light Brahmas and Buff Cochins or crosses of 
these. The age may be anywhere from three to four or even five months, and the 
condition of the bird should be such as to indicate healthfulness and a tendency to 
fatten. 

5. The feed may be oats, barley or wheat, preferably oats, ground very fine, as 
fine as they can be pulverized, the seeds or hulls being kept in and also thoroughly 
pulverized, 

6. The ground grain should be mixed with skim milk only. The skim milk 
may be sweet or sour, preferably sour. The mixture should have about the con- 
sistency of thin porridge; so thick that it will not run readily and so thin that if a 
large spoonful of it were put on a plate it would spread. 

7. The chickens should be fed from the trough in front of the crates three 
times a day. During the first three or four days they should be fed quite sparingly. 
After the first week they should be fed as much as they will eat up clean, twice a 
day. They should be given water twice a day and an allowance of grit twice a 
week, Ground oyster shells are suitable. 

8, When the chickens are first put in, it is a good plan to rub a little sulphur 
close under both wings over a spot of about 14 inches in size, and over a similar 
surface of the skin under the tail. That treatment will kill lice. 


Figure 2 shows the arrangement of fatteningjcoops in a shed. 
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9. It is desirable to have the chickens fed in the crates from the troughs for 
about two weeks. They should be fed lightly for the first week, and after that, they 
may be fed as much as they will eat up clean, twice a day. Then they may be fed 
by the cramming machine. When it is used, they should be fed twice a day only, 


and the feeding period with the cramming machine should not be longer than two 


weeks, 


10. During the last ten days of the fattening period a small portion of tallow — 
should be put with the feed. To begin with, the tallow should be used at the rate of 


1 pound per day for about 70 or 100 chickens, according to size. That should be 
gradually increased until 1 pound per day is being fed to from 50 to 70 chickens. 


a 


a 


i 
j 
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The best way to mix the tallow is to melt a portion of it, thicken it while still hot 
with ground meal, and then mix the right quantity of that paste with the other feed 
for the day. 


i 


Bees 


Figure 3 shows the arrangement of fattening coops beside a close high fence 
outside, with a rough board shelter against rain, 


1!. The cramming machine is a pail-like hopper, standing on three legs 
about 44 feet high, with a small force-pump at the bottom leading to an opening, on 
which is placed a rubber tube about 10 inches long and 3 of an inch diameter inside. 
The rubber tube is about 3} feet, or the height of the feeder’s waist, from the ground. 
The feeder takes the bird by the legs and holds it against his body, partly under the 
right arm. He then opens its beak with his left hand and puts it over the rubber 
tube. The left hand carries the head forward, the neck of the bird being kept 
straight by drawing it slightly back by the right hand, which is around its body, 


with the fingers over its crop. The rubber tube, being wetted with milk, readily 


: 


; 
i 
. 


slides into the bird’s crop. By pushing the pedal with the foot, a sufficient quantity 
of the feed is caused to pass into the crop. That is known by the hand which is 
over the crop. The pedal is let up, and all pressure of food into the crop is removed 
before the bird is pulled back. If that is not done, some of the food will be exuded 
into the throat and that might cause choking. The operation is quite simple, and 
does not seem to be in any way harmful or even disagreeable to the chickens. 


< 
— 
=) 
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StaTEMEnNT of the First Lot of Chickens Fattened at Carleton Place, Ont. 
(Season of 1899.) 


. Gain 
120 Chickens, Grain. Ce in 
: Weight, | 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 
Weed and gain Ist week... 200). er. +e a5) tofu es a oss A. 175 220 93 
" " 2nd VA ale Ronevetelter ties co elleieuti's, 5 Sula ofits te ‘aicie eh eWe vers iol ei okene isLeags| ic eidatcoiks 220 rj 260 Zh 
" " 3rd De Te ak A Mee neha howe Meat MN Cc Uustte ies wainpie! a sia lellamuletaretsae lose) sence) ile is? s) nie 245 290 129 
" W 4th $4. Jey epee ee 6 wel 8 | le be) e.i0)5) x18. © ih el oles Nee COMasieusiiolis Lsicols (0) 9.0.58 ke 280 3875 18 
" " BE age Wo cats Soe Se aoe DU ee SUPE gee ee ae ee emt Sc 7 375 430 16 
Total feed and pains. ceiver y vat ice ee ened fe ot 1,295 1,575 283 
Feed consumed per pound of gain in weight........ 4°5 5:5 
Number of chickens...... Ren PR POS y rae as toh, ot te vce se Ya etna 120 
COsti ihe aes ke tier: Eats Ca 00 Tie OCR Serene ene ae eee $29, 34 
Cost per chickens putin coopss..'o' Fie e chs een eee as Oo py Be 23 cts. 
Grain Gonsumed seek Sekt. deen Bice ern eee oe ears eee te ey Beer Ee 1,295 lbs. 
Skim milk consumed). i's. Sse ticsects sia aia) eae Ney Ree eee CE ee eS © ge 65) eg 
Total gain in weight Ves Syn a MR aaa ep a ON Coy At, ein ame 283 " 
Gain in} weight per chicken. 75050) ick ae dene eens ane 2°2 
Cost of feed per pound of ieain i Wet, A SPR ee oe ee et ie ee 6'5 cts. 
Sold per pair in ‘England (ee eae ee Ue bk eo eee ee eae, $1.51 " 
Sold by James Ruddin, Liverpool, at 74 pence per pound, 
STATEMENT of the Second Lot of Chickens Fattened at Carleton Place, Ont. 
(Season of 1899.) 
. Gain 
142 Chickens. Grain. Bee in 
mus | Weight. 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs 
Bleed and; gain, Ustoweekk eich SO eM ct is ase ee er eee 200 320 86 
" Qn dara ie bare cae ae ee PE yh Ss Cty HOA OS OHA MOIS Bid Oey CLO 285 370 82 
Ty 3rd BYP ne aMteln lent Sire eligttes a aNetR Lake Vaksh ti alates ects lat Me oMah whee tes heels gates ee 305 r 398 119. 
" Pera) Vag OS ERA OA ee Be 2 AA ee ee oe Ea ere 325 410 50 
" ai di¥e Mig Pots Be We Sibel & [PRP ae 4 aes & RAL He REL AS what Ae Lik 320 430 20 
" 6th TP cies, wxeiley, vem Fale leks, wel yisiie! wike Sela fotya. le) wm. \lelie dot oles eMahie Makes) isiiatet'eitaie fan 315 460 34 
" GOs PERT Mepis e tebeete Ahhh Mtg a tH De be? REELOOES) 5 OU Ere: Ee: 280 _ 370 *8 
' thy witht, LP SIA Ee ae i Ee 170 190 18 
Total feediand gains. nates yee ee eee ae | 2,200 2,948 401 
Feed consumed per pound of gain in weight.. .... 5'3 C2 
* Loss. 
Number of chickens 3) 04/5. 20% iat is salem iah tee ee mee eae ara ical 
OB ae viele wily, vont et Pune aitean mc ta Be Net BYR ee SE 2 $42.63 
Cost per chicken (putin coops...ii 1s bias. en, ee teens ete res 34 cts 
(fain in weight per. chicken 1). sively (2.45 bE a eae alles) Re 2°8 lbs 
Cost iof feed per pound.of Sain. 2). ae ove oe ee eee oe oh ws sel 8°0 cts 
Soldiper pair in Mngland?, 4:25.20 0 ere e's ee $1.78 


Of this lot, 108 chickens sold by James Ruddin, Liverpool, as follows :— 
72 chickens at 7} pence per pound, 
36 79 | ¢¢ 6¢ 


* The ground grain was valued at $1.25 per 100 lbs., and the skim-milk at 15 cents per 100 lbs. in al 
cases. ; 
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STATEMENT of the First Lot of Chickens Fattened at Bondville, Que. 

(Season of 1899.) | 
i 
& . Gain 
t 204 Chickens. Sawa, Skim in 
ats. Milk Weich 
; eight. 
4 Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
eee COE SSG WOOK. S14 yim ofS y's. eo. va ne pe ede os el 435 545 864 
ih Biren me iS. «cl Bere Bs sks 565 | 730 1404 
" " RCPS Lo RUNNING Seis c's oa daca GRA ERS Se a a xe 660 845 1535 
. Total feed and gain.......... ae 2 tit Dae a 1,660 2,120 3804 
} Feed consumed per pound of gain in weight........... 4°36 DRO | Vem onleme 
{ ‘ 
EN TGUGREOL GHIGIZEIIS:. .\. J a\. asc. a stack tae rE Ge ee de ese a el ue ee hse 204 
2) Re Rl BAVA Lip ade ee eR ce SE 2 ahs 3 aM P 8 aa $47 00 
{ eeu penciuickem put: i’ COOPS . . saad Mee ea ae Uae satis veal soe R28... Cts 
. Averace cam in weight. per chickentiens yee.) oi sakes) 5 hse hia se 1°8 lbs. 
; Costottced per:pound Of ain te tem eae cht. oes lie olatuehaaeles 6°4 cts 
: Sal per pai) in eineland. : 5. See tens Mee ie a oils a cue $1 25 
od 2, : 
| Sold by James Ruddin, Liverpool, 204 chickens at 74 pence per pound. 
q 
: 
$ e 
StaTeMENT of the Second Lot of Chickens Fattened at Bondville, Que. 
| (Season of 1899.) 
— 
‘ 2 Ground Skim Gain 
ee 216 Chickens. Oats Milk in 
‘ ; 4 Weight 
| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
: ea eAR earn eG GOOLE Y oy Rs dct ee ahs oe | a paola eeeie REA ALeC Ges) 472 615 69 
| " " yal Cr Op Bekah oO TG A REM PMR Cie. kk I a 655 850 162 
’ " " BYRON orn) | (ete AO th: epee tht SiON RE ee tk) a che Sea Ne 490 630 764 
4 : " " 4th WHMIS Teh rcld eek co icls [oles ue then goun's tore ot ROReMcewoMem aM erL caer oneite a 573 740 96 
4 a ee 
Total feed and gain............ Pee 2,190 2,835 4034 
J Feed consumed per pound of gain in weight.......... ..... 4°42 7°03 
4 
; 
5 INGA DerORVeAC Meds ae... 5’... iis clean Pes 1/5 SAAT 8 IN 216 
’ Cetra Iay Aah he BAe odes cy 4 eae Sha coeyst bebe Se $51.28 
; Cost pew Chickea put IM. COOpS.... .. 5, ns dae eran aces 2a. os haley aie 4 ots 24 cts. 
Average gain per chicken......... er SCPNmY Aaah Tdi: ahs sd jatar ay ae. ass 1°8 lbs. 

Costrot teed peri pound. ob gain. .:, 5.2 Gabe tebe dahde Gilt Aha oe 8 ets. 

Sold pam pati Wieoland.... ...372..,<::-,-/: se eee eae ike tea Ainyyd Ses $1.02 


" Sold as follows: Sprigens & Sons, London, 110 chickens at 2 shillings and 24 
pence each. John Baily & Son, London, 107 chickens at 2 shillings each, 
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StaremMEnt of the First Lot of Chickens Fattened at Sussex, N.B, 
(Season of 1899.) 


‘ Gain 
208 Chickens. Sane Ste in 
Weight 
Lbs Lbs Lbs 
iperecvancdigain 1st week. ot. 24 oes a hime sa cre atere oR ey een i let 477 600 122 
u " 2nd NAY Wor Dy ote ria See fel Gil simetalreyrestorts. oie fenton Cel att lendolte’ ts Welle Tete tetn So Renuaiinn's to,/elia c's 501 600. 104 
" 't 3rd ATA) | Vtagielis canis ehe Minin ec aysicekee bis luke. «'s Is phesea tee iviietehy te tt veiail 651 600 96 
it " AG Keres mee MUR IU ener iy hie eee Foy ako Poe te bes co 640 600 84 
" tt 5th Ke) oo aoe cota es Aoioioterd midis dale Bake os bo ce Ao sate ae 650 600 51 
Total féédiand ama: Weel ie Clee ti, ae eR Re oa tae 2919 3,000 457 
Feed consumed per pound of gain in weight.......... 6°38 6°44 
Nii ber of tehickens sion t\2 oats di sue eee Meee Bue bee icks ReeneEs eae  R 20: 
OB Bilas Hie eke pas Sete a Susie oe ail Bit Berra Pe RES bt ee $55 .60 
Cost per chicken, ‘put LD} COUPES Baek eit, pele ts eh eee Cee Lay ee ene 27 ~—s cts. 
Average grain in weight per chi¢kem.. 7 00 o05.0." Lime «or tee Las 2°2 lbs. 
Cost of feed per pound of gainin weight ......... sei Fa MA hI al 9 bc 8'6 cts. 


Part of this lot were condemned as being mouldy when they were delivered in 
London, It was learned afterwards that the agent of the steamship had pees 
green lumber to be put in the cold storage chamber beside them. 


SraTEeMENT of the Second Lot of Chickens Fattened at Sussex, N.B. 
(Season of 1899.) 


. Gain 
200 Chickens. rime eres in 
; : Weight. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Heed and cain ist week 10051 iG nace ek ee Rae EP Ee MT eM Sie ase oles : 510 250 92 
" " DIC WHER Nak ict SiN bo Me echt UOTE PP UW Rane ek crelay Ca), ene ree 470 600 86 
" " ILC WEES cB ke AME Eel eisee GO OEE PoE ETE! AU BTRAE Reet ER nr Ce UR ee a es 325 600 31 
" " Abbr weeks Nee ee Orn Peco ed te Rt een URE RICA va an beh g 300 250 53 
Total feediend pain f502s 000 2 ee) cs ee ie ee oe Papen oe 1,605 1,700 ; 262 
Feed consumed per pound of grain in weight....,.......... 6°12 6°54 
INumber.of Chickens V0 45 (ead te aos Me ee aie no oo neh cli ae 200 
OSG hs be ad Hee Seeaiid earaaat Whee IC Fev OR) eo ed a med) 6 | De Oe $51.55 
Cost per chicken put in coops. Babi BRYN A BRIM EL CULE eee 26 cts. 
Averageigain per ichicken) 4. 4.9.1) 4) bids See ete te) bis 1°3:1b. 
Cost of feed per pound Gf ain Views Meee waite: ate ee 8.6 cts. 
Sold per pair in England........ OF Rete A fe 8.55 ace, aE $1.22 


Of this lot, sold by R. Glendinning & Co., Liverpool:—186 chickens at 74 pence 
per pound, 
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APPENDIX No. 1 
Statement of two iots of Chickens Fattened at Andover, N.B. 
(Season of 1899. ) 


—_— 1st Lot. 

MCE en ERICK OMS 5.1). 6 ale emma M URN TS evens at a)a'ha paar’ g ate Be lin ooh Aba Seal daa 200 

Seco tle dy Re AN ERD CS Sy C1 hE dg eg Deere Liar w canis Mere athe Daal aw $50 
Cost per chicken put in coops Nea aa! A Ot, Ra OMNES ae rd) ICN Wt git AE SO 25 cts. 
Pan oMPOOR SUING ii... 47 ol ct aR MRR a Sc Fant lola gia Sea SRNL oh Mi | 2,319 © Ibs. 
Beare ORNS ATIC 6) a ee ali vel eee hse al pe hs ah caN)W' ah aliwiga ald alu sah bid ate UA LE " 
Totalgain in weight...) 019204... Pe eehes LAR UD ay pe td PSA Uh eae 446 " 
Soman were ht per CHICKEM sae ier | JAE lh sho ake ore abe clekale Sale iodine date We 2204 
Grain consumed per port ORAM WOICNO dae hes acura aa ciaek aie i a tues « 5°20 
Skim-milk " Pape MAIN Pe ices aes aR TNT See pe EA lb elattee Cunt or iilitene tok sitsiey sits 2°80 
Cost of feed per pound af, OaIIE | oes. hE I Man Re Ep te et MRNeeRrar Act apse Ue Hoty 6°9 ets. 
Roeeuntoen PALE: Tihs Bathe Patil eerie meee cK. Ial dake Lake died ciate s bby held lala, alee AE sh $1.45 " 


195 


‘The chickens in the second lot of the above, lost 21 pounds during the seventh 
or last week of feeding. Ordinarily it is most profitable to fatten for not more than 


four weeks. 


Some of these chickens were sold in local markets and some were taken to 


public meetings of farmers for educational purposes. 


Of 1st lot of above, sold by H. Baerselman, London :—144 chickens at 3 shillings 


each. 


Of 2nd lot ai above, sold by James Ruddin, Liverpool :—95 chickens at 74 pence 


per pound; 48 chickens at 7 pence per pound, 


StaTeMENT of Chickens Fattened at Truro, N.S. 


(Season of 1899. ) 
—. Ist Lot 

Number of chickens............... «idle its a Oma Mee a Meal Ach Rape tat ll a 210 
SEGRE ADE RTE TAoh GALES AEE lcci h ct: CUS R Neo RURml one creer ng cd ROL PER aS Abe $52 50 
Cost per chicken put Lie Coops a8). i) 2d ah Pat en MR Merc NPE EE) wb eyes ele te a 25 cts. 
CTU AT CONSUMIOCT | hile 2T OU ea OLE Lhd Lal a PARRA amen MMer HUET NE ALE EU TatH ne 10 oy 2,800 lbs. 
SLR IT TIPE Wega tess 8 41e0 NO pee ae Ee, AERC ORES mae ae C's 8 Oa Ee a Rae aU 3,900 
210 chickens gained, first four weeks............ LMR Sake ishen Watt Ncs oy. § 217 
102 " MEX LOU WOKS. te). 68 CU On end Uist ctate eel 96 

90 " HEBb CWOPMCCIES |) oh. . os ajp ARMA Male al ueueeme Ns Ve.) 5 aha ou ae ole LAR NDS 
210 " HGS 1S OW COR fe af): osu y's el ee 29 ce ehataty, ditery Be abate Cape ara pare 
Grain consumed per pound of gain in weight.. ......... 2:0). eee cee ee see eee 6°7 lbs. 
Skim milk " NCUA, Un MOI Moaliat eciatatay sl ehememmmenetareststial, Vtciol i \oh'a Cap stot ens Seats 9°44 
Oso tece Per POUNGIOl Pai canis CNA." gules ale'cisharle hla ahs lt 2 -))S)ayed ed ali ae 9D ,orcts. 
Sold per pair in Boland hake ey ve se sees ree Maree Fe adata Sy ea ee ee $1°08 4 


2nd Lot. 


Part of the first lot were condemned as being mouldy when they were delivered 
in London. It was learned afterwards that the agent of the steamship had permitted 


green lumber to be put in the cold storage chamber beside them. 


Of second lot, sold by Jas. Blackburn, Manchester :—192 chickens at 7 pence per 


pound, 
1—134 


} 
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SraremMemtT of Chickens Fattened at Charlottetown, P.H.I. 


(Season of 1899.) 
pede 1st Lot. 2nd Lot. 

Namvorr or chickens. oui Nika G soe CUE Ie eNO, Silt. So uahe pain 241 216 

CoS) i vite Seite eH I SAR a A Pe Mtoe Dub SAN Babies |) Se A OUeN ee eee £60 25 $54.00 
(sesuaper CHICKEN PUL Th COOPS. Ln hes. ae ne RemiR EEO. |... . same See VDE ZOS cts. 25 ets. 
CG ITY FCOMSUTEC fess Mine, Abe Lis de ieee eo 2: Be to yee aN PR ge 2, 7710. al AR ee ee | 1,749  lbs.| 1,685 Ibs. 
Siamrmile consumed. 1... Gakt. See oe. bed eee ans Eas Oe ss Se ee 1,966 | 1,676 " 
bea ea ANk PY SI NB as LS Ee cs tol eile se pe UR Bay's (abo 2s lob a 2 a 246 " 237 " 
Average gain in weight per chicken........ ... RRO ey Sos ee phe ere ea aE : iy " by Ips 
Feed consumed per pound of gain in weight .............2.. cee eee te: Am ate (GTR? 7°01 
Skim-milk " 11: vd) oh aa Meme nse Ma te MN 1c) o yar's ~ ts’ 's leurs; fo lea vole a eeememienle SrAL Tint FX Day 
Cost of feed " t PE ONS) cAL oss Sis ss Sool ee he 10 cts. 10 cts 
Ode er AIT WH EMP lee oN a ce RR he sohare ee tare Nt MENS, oly gc ie 4 etre ey ER a $1.37 


_ The first lot of the above were shipped per SS. Lake Huron. Cold storage was 
not maintained on the steamer as agreed by the agents. The chickens were spoiled 
and they were charged to the agents of the steamer, who, of course, agreed to pay 
for them. 


Of second lot, sold by J.& W.J. Courtenay, London :—84 chickens at 2 shillings 
and 84 pence each, 


Sold by James Ruddin, Liverpool :—106 chickens at 8 pence per pound. 


Chickens were fattened also at stations arranged for by the Department at St. 
Hyacinthe, Que., Wolfville, N.S., Summerside, P.H.I., and Woodstock, Ont., but 
owing to neglect in weighing or in keeping exact records of the weighings by those 
in charge or to some other unprovided-for cause, full information is not available 
for publication to show the exact weights gained by the chickens or the exact 
weights of feed consumed per pound of gain in weight. 

These were not experimental investigations into these questions, but were 
rather illustrations of the feeding methods. Of course the chickens at these stations 
were also well fattened, and some of them were sold for as good prices as the 
chickens from the other stations. 


On the whole it may be concluded from our observations on the fattening that :— 


1, Chickens of' the smaller breeds, such as White and Black Spanish, Minoreas, 
Andalusians and others of that sort, do not give as good returns in the fattening as 
chickens from the larger breeds, such as Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Brahmas, 
Indian Games, Dorkings and crosses of these; 


2. Oats or other grain must be ground very fine, practically pulverized ; 
3. As arule it is not profitable to fatten for a longer period than four weeks ; 


4, The use of the cramming machine is not necessary, but by means of it the 
chickens show a larger gain in weight for the quantity of feed consumed during the 
last ten days of the fattening period than when fed altogether from the trough; 


(5.) All the directions in the notes for the guidance of feeders (at page D 18 
to 20) should be carried out in every detail. 
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SHIPPING AND SELLING, 


The chickens were killed by having their necks wrung. They were not bled 
and they were not drawn when sept to market. Their necks were broken, wrung in 
the usual sense of the word. Itis done by taking the chicken in the hands, stretch- 
ing the neck, holding the crown of the head in the hallow of the hand, and giving it 
a quick turn backwards. It is very easily done, The object of killing them in this 
manner is to avoide any mutilation of the chicken, The Hnglish buyer is very par- 
ticular upon this point and will not buy a chicken that has had its head cut off. 
Some of the buyers recommend killing them by bleeding them in the roof of the 
mouth. When the chickens are killed they are taken and plucked while warm. It 
is not a very tedious operation when one is trained to do the plucking properly. 
They are plucked fairly clean; the pin feathers and down ure taken off by the poul- 
terers in the shops. The method adopted when plucking is to pull the feathers 
slightly outward and away from the tail end of the bird with a quick jerky motion. 
I never before actually understood the meaning of the expression ‘‘ make the feathers 
fly” until 1 saw the plucking of chickens. They are plucked clean except a ring 
around thé neck about an inch or an inch and a half long. Those feathers hide any 
discoloration at the point where the neck is broken, In gome cases a few decorative 
feathers are left at the tips of the wings, but most buyers prefer them plucked 
entirely clean. When the chickens are plucked they are put on a shaping board, 


- That may be a board about six inches wide, placed against a wall and making with 


the wall an angle of about 65 degrees. Or it may be a V-shaped trough with about 
that angle. As soon as each chicken is plucked its legs are laid alongside its 
breast. The stern of the chicken is struck or pushed against the wall and pressed 
against the angle of the shaping board or trough. LHach bird is laid in with its 
breast downward. A glazed brick or other weight is laid on top, and another brick is 
put alongside to keep it in position until the next bird is pressed closely there. After 
the row is full, the chickens are left lying on their breasts with a board laid on top 
of them, with sufficient weight to hold them firmly and crush the breast bones 
slightly, but not so as to break them. While they are in this position the body is 
partly drained of the biood which collects in the neck. They are left there to cool, 
and set; and then they are packed in crates and shipped to market. The squeezing 
on the setting board gives them a more compact shape. 

I found it advisable to starve the chickens for about thiry-six hours before kill- 
ing them. In England they are not particular to starve them so long as that, 
because the chickens are sent to the market very quickly aftor killing. Here we 
found we should starve them for 36 hours, in order to have the crops quite empty, 
and thus avoid the risk of leaving any food in the crops and intestines which would 
ferment and spoil the flavour of the birds. They were plucked but were not drawn, 
A ring of feathers about two inches long was left at the head of each bird. They 
were placed on a shaping board as already described. After being thoroughly cooled 
each bird was wrapped in a piece of clean paper leaving the neck and head to 
project at one end and the legs at the other. ! 

Shipping cases were made to hold twelve fowls each. The cases were 33 inches 
long by 19 inches wide by 64 inches deep. The ends were one inch thick, as also 
was the centre piece across the middle of the case. The sides, top and bottom were 
of five-eighth inch spruce. 
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Figure 4 shows the branding on the end of the shipping box. The figure;shows 
one half of the box packed with six chickens. The other half is intended to hold an 


equal number. 
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DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
OTTAWA, CANADA. 


Some of the buyers, particularly in London, preferred to have the chickens with 
the legs bent and pressed close to the body. In Liverpool the buyers liked them as 
shown in the illustration. 


PRICES REALISED, 


The fattened chickens were shipped to London, Liverpool and Manchester. The 
prices realized for them varied considerably. The differences were due to the size 
and quality of the chickens, to the condition in which they were landed, to the state 
‘a the poultry market at the time, and to the selling ability of the firms who handled 
them. 
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Taking 15 lots, containing altogether 1,860 chickens, which were sold in the 
three cities from October to March, the average returns show what may be expected 
from chickens delivered in good condition, as those were. 


Number of chickens in 15 lots.......... Fier Bee Ha aS & 1,860 
Average weight per chicken.......... A EN 4°8 lbs, 
Average selling price in England per ‘chicken. tll id 68°9 cts, 
POV OLALO! PVIGK POE POWMG bers selachsecc/Sebsceeep acess seateece « 14°3 “ 
Expenses per chicken— 

We tct. 2 Seema ates ee Sieve oa losnlegesessay 5°5 cts. 

CATLASC, OC emte sre eet tance cel Saseaees' sacs ne ep 

COMMISSION aes accetsse tse cess 004. eatesienion antes Sigs 

FIX PUOSS WONG ems ehcp ve! eee de heres eda dn oe « 676) 

16°8 cts. 

Net proceeds per chicken at fattening stations............ 52°9 cts, 
Cost when put in coops to fatten ....... ...66 cere aes sea 25°5 “ 
Cost of food per chicken*..............cssce0-. Brae Wosclene te ee 14°6 “ 


The following statement shows the returnsfrom the chickens which wereshipped 
to Great Britain :— 


1,860 chickens at 68:9 cents each in England. 


603 ef Lose ee “nett. 
76 “ 60 . ‘¢ in England, 
+504 66 37 3 66 ce 66 


71 ‘“‘ No proceeds. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. They were good-sized chickens ? 
A. Yes; they were sold in England for 68°9 cents, that is nearly 69 cents per 
chicken. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. And how much did they weigh ? 

A. 4:8 pounds each. They were sold for a little over 14} cents per pound 
wholesale. The ocean freight and the cartage and the commission and the express 
charges in Canada—because they had to go by express to the shipping point at 
Montreal or St. John, N.B., and it is rather unusual to convey large quantities by 
express—came to 16°8 cents per chicken. On some of the lots there were no 
English freight charges, so the amount to come off the price in England is on the 
average 16:1 cents perchicken. The net proceeds after all expenses were taken out, 
express charges, ocean freight, and English freight and commission, amounted to 
52°9 cents per chicken at the fattening stations, or aoa 53 cents per ‘chicken. The 
cost of these chickens put in the coops would be 25% cents each; and the cost of the 


- feed consumed 14°6 cents per chicken. The balance was what you would allow for 


labour and profit, In some cases it was reported that the chickens happened to 
strike a dull and glutted market. 


*The ground grain was valued at $1.25 per 100 pounds, and the skim-milk at 15 cents per 100 pounds. 
+ Some of these were reported slightly mouldy when delivered from the steamer. 
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. About 12 cents for labour and profit together ? 

. There would be a little over 12 cents per chicken. 

. What portion of that do you think would pay the labour, one-half of it? 

. One-half of it easily, where a large number were fed. 

. You mean one-half would easily pay it, do you ? 

. Yes; besides, in the ordinary way of business, one would not payZ%express 
charges to the shipping point, and in several of these sales they struck a dull market. 

Q. But would not that pay for our own market in Canada? 

A. It does pay to fatten for it; but the trouble is in Canada there is not yet a 
large demand for chickens at 60 cents each, even for large fattened chickens. There 
are several people now fattening for the Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto markets, 
and getting good prices. I think there is a good chance for development. 


rPOPoOrPO 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Ifyou took off the charge of exporting them, would you not get the price here? 
A. That would be 53 cents per chicken. 


By Mr, Bell (Pictou): 


Q. Were they drawn ? 

A. No; merely plucked. 

Q. The intestines were left in? 

A. Yes. 

I called on some of the men in England lately who handled them, and they 
made me verbal reports that these were about the best chickens they got from any 
place. They had pleased very well and there was a good demand for them, Out of 
the whole lot we sent, there were necessarily some not as good as others, owing to 
differences in breed, etc., but I have given the returns of this number, 1,860 chickens 
made up of fifteen different lots. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. The others did not turn out so well ? 

A. Some of them not as well; of 3,114 chickens shipped, 1,860 netted 52°9 cents 
each; 603 netted 65:8 conts each. 76 were sold at 60 cents gross each in England ; 
and 504 at 37°3 cents gross each in England. Some of the latter were from the lots 
landed mouldy, and some of the others were paid for by the steamship agents. We 
sent also 312 chickens on account of the men who looked after the fattening at 
Woodstock, Ont., and Summerside, P.H.I. These were sold at 8 pence and 9 pence 
per pound. : 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. The fowls had no special breeding? 

A. They were picked up in this way,—the men at the different stations had 
instructions to buy principally Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and birds of the large 
sized breeds, with white legs if possible. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Is the yellow leg objected to? 

A. Yellow legs are objected to, but not so much as black legs. They are not 
liked so well as white. 

I found the buyers in England wanted a great many chickens of a lower grade at 
a lower price; but I did not think it would pay us to send such. From the United 
States a great many go that are sold for one pound sterling, or $4.80 per dozen 
wholesale. That price would not pay us for our fattened chickens. That was the 
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wholesale price, and the freight and other expenses would have to be deducted, 
Then there are very many chickens going in frozen. Russia is sending a great many 
of these at present. However, by sending ours of better quality we have had better 
prices. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Does not the freezing spoil the flavour? 

A. Until recently it was supposed to, even in beef; but now by the process of 
defrosting there is not the same deterioration. The process of defrosting takes the 
frost out gradually, in about three days, from a quarter of beef. Ourchickens were 
not frozen, except two lots; and they pleased, but no better than the others, 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. In this cramming process, did you find sometimes that they did not do well? 

A. Sometimes. But if a chicken ‘goes off its feed’ it should be turned out for 
some days. Idon’t think it is necessary to cram, but the same number of pounds of 
food by the cramming machine makes more pounds of weight than when fed from 
the trough, during the last ten days. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. There is the extra labour? 
_ <A. Yes. We also sent three lots of turkeys, and they pleased very well on the 
whole. | 
There is a large market for turkeys and chickens put up in the best way. The 
best way means starving them before they are killed so that the crop and intestines 
are empty, plucking them of nearly all the feathers, sorting them into uniform sizes, 
wrapping each bird in clean paper, and packing them not more than twelve in a 
case. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. They should be cooled before they are pavked ? 

A. They should be put on a shaping board to give them the square appearance. 

Q. After they are cooled? 

A. Immediately after they are plucked—before they are cooled; not so as to 
break the breast-bone but to give the bird the square appearance preferred in the 
_ English market. 

Q. And packed so that when the case is opened it shows the breasts ? 

A. I found them packed both ways and it did not seem to make any difference, 
that is, the backs looked as well as the breasts. There is a hopeful outlook for this 
trade as you can see; probably a steady and large demand at 7 pence a pound; and 
if put into cold storage the chickens could be shipped up to March every year. 

Q. Did you see any of those which had been sent from Toronto? 

A. No, I did not see any of those from Toronto. It is a great mistake to send 
over all our poultry at Christmas time in the belief that the market is unlimited at 
that season. Prices are often higher at other times. 

Then there was the difficulty of carrying them in cold storage without their 
becoming mouldy, as we afterwards found out. The first two shipments were landed 
in splendid condition; then one was landed in a mouldy condition. We then took 
means to prevent that from occurring again. 

Q. What is the remedy ? 

A. Spraying all the paper in which the poultry is wrapped and the inside of the 
boxes with a ten per cent solution of formalin, That kills the spores of the mildew 
altogether. We tound this difficulty in the cold storage on the steamships—if the 
chamber is not filled by the products suitable for being carried in cold storage the 
agents would put in deals, green lumber; and you know what green lumber is likely 
to cause when put in with poultry or meats. It is provocative of mould. 
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EAPORT (4 FRUITS 


TRIAL SHIPMENTS OF TENDER FRUITS. 


Last year the trial shipments of tender fruits from Grimsby, Ontario, were von- 
tinued. Asin former years, the shippers of the fruits received from the Department 
a guarantee of their wholesale value at Grimsby. The fruits were packed by the 
individual shippers, were cooled in the cold storage at Grimsby, were forwarded in 
refrigerator cars to Montreal, and were despatched from there in cold storage 
chambers in the various steamships. 

There were shipped last year in these trial shipments from Grimsby altogether 
5,411 packages. Of these there were :— 


Packages Of peaches..0..... 1.02. eseaeeee PRN OP BPAAG ie te 8, 127 
Packages Of Meare. ib .a.s unc rce ce tasmania ass ve sees shotcaves ceeenenn: 3,746 
Packages of apples......... FUSS ROE gi ob oly coment ates aoe eee 1,456 
_ Packages of quinces......... .. ..-..-..00-. ocak oblvel ieee ate lane semes 82 
5,411 
Of the 3,746 packages of pears, there were :— 

Grade ARNG an eerie. tee AU EAR ee, Sok oasis cee cetceeee ty alee 2,076 
Grade JNon layne iat ae ae 3 RT er Lae 1,287 
MALL cca sire ds som Mass ohh + els oc pepe RS ove aoc Ce ete ee ane 383 
3,746 

Of the 1,456 packages of apples, there were :— ; 
Grade A No, 1, bushel cases.. ....... 1 5 Ae Ohteutes crea Wc Meee oe wi LG 
Grade A No. 1, balf-bushel cases...... tips Sah iere oeitine ak hy hie SL a8 Ate 507 
Grade No. Cabushelioages :ciiigs wutae 0) tack alae eee en fants ot als 19 
Grade No,'jl, half-bushelieases mine eee ee ee aes pier 


‘Small, balfthushell cases icy Uk) Jandy. tee ede eee OnE 


1,456 


Of the two classes of fruit, pears and apples which made up the bulk of the 
shipments, it will be observed that only a little more than one-half of the total 
quantity forwarded by the shippers was graded as A No. 1. Nite 

Particularly with fruit in small fancy cases it is desirable that the fruit should 
be of large size and of fine quality. The cost of the cases and the cost of the packing, 
cooling, and transportation cannot be borne out of the proceeds of any inferior or 
small fruit. HOR aes oe, 

[ made a fairly full report on the important points learned from these ship- 
ments to the annual meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Association of Ontario; and I 
regret to find that this morning there is time for only a few remarks on their main 
features, to this Committee, 

The apples, with the exception of a very few cases, were all landed in good con- 
dition. These were tender early varieties of apples such as could not have gone in 
the ordinary way. Some of them were packed in very small boxes, holding about 
15 ro each. I have called them half-bushel cases, but they were actually 
smaller, 
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By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. That is such as Duchess ? 

A. Duchess and early apples of that sort. 

Q. And Astrachan ? 

A. Yes. They were landed in govud condition, but the package was too small; 
in consequence some of them did not fetch enough to cover the guarantee, which 


was 50 cents for the small cases. : 


Q. The small package was more costly ? 

A. Yes. These tender apples should go in boxes of not less than 40 pounds. 
Going in cold storage they would sell at remunerative prices. 

Q. What did these sell at ? 

A. From 1s. 6d. up to 48. per case. 

Q. Of 15 pounds ? 

A. Yes, 15 pounds; but still even if they had all gone at 4s. they would hardly 
have paid. The sending of these trial shipments of tender fruit certainly gave the 
dealers and fruit Consumers of England information that we had a large quantity of 
fancy fruit, though tender, which we could sell to them. Some boxes of 40 pounds 


each were sent, from which the shippers realised very good prices. 


In the case of pears, the first shipment, through missing a steamer, was detained 
in cold storage at Montreal fora week. The last five shipments contained 2,605 
cases of pears. These were put up in cases also weighing about 15 or 16 pounds of 
fruit to the case, and for them the government guarantee was 90 cents a case at 
Grimsby for the grade of A No.1, which you will admit was a high guarantee. 


- That was the guarantee which the shippers unanimously decided that they wanted, 


and it was given to them. ‘Taking all the expenses of freight, which was unusually 
high, because often the car was not nearly full and full, car rates had to be paid, buat 
after deducting all the expenses of carriage and selling, the net proceeds were only 
$159.70 less than the amount guaranteed. That was 6 cents a package of net 
receipts less than the high guarantee. 

Q. How many were there? 

A. There were 1,609 cases “ A No. 1,” guaranteed at 90 cents ; 823 cases ‘‘ No. 


q 1,” guaranteed at 60 cents; and 173 cases “small,” guaranteed at 50 cents. The 


loss was only 6 cents a package all round. 

Taking the truit of one shipper for all the shipments, the one who seut the 
largest quantity had $94.60 of net proceeds above the guarantee. That shows that 
where the fruit was well selected and packed the proceeds of marketing was such 
as to leave it very profitable. Further to illustrate the difference between the 
prices realized and to indicate to what the difference was due, take this: in the first 
of the last five shipments I find these results, which I give for comparison. The 
pears shipped by Mr. Linus Woolverton netted 19°9 cents per case at Grimsby after 
the expenses were all taken off. In the same shipment, carried in the same car and 
by the same steamer, under the same conditions, the pears shipped by Mr. H. J. 
Woolverton netted 89 cents at Grimsby. 

Q. What was the difference caused by? 

A. I think it was in the condition of the fruit and the packing. In the case of 
Messrs. A. H. Pettit & Sons—the firm which netted $94.60 over the guarantee— 
their pears in that shipment netted $1.14 per case at Grimsby. They were sold by 
the same firm. So you see that wide range of from 19-9 cents, 89 cents, and $1.14 
per case, all sold by the same firm in the same market from the same shipment 
from Grimsby. Our experience indicates that the two sorts of tender fruits which 
we hope to send over, can be and have been sent over in such a way as to bring a 
profit to theshipper. Wesent over some peaches, 125 cases in the last five shipments, 
and they were landed in good condition, but they are a very difficult fruit to handle 
successfully. The packing of peaches in cotton wool and placed in trays was much 
praised by the Hnglish trade. 

Q. Had you any supervision over these shipments of fruit ? 

A. We saw after the transportation and selling of them. 
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Q. You had no control of the packing ? | 

A. No, not further than an examination when they were delivered at the cold 
storage warehouse, The difficulty in extending an export trade in pears, I have — 
explained in my report to the Fruit Growers’ Association. In some cases the pears 
were a little too ripe; then there would be perhaps one half of them wastey when — 
they got to Hngland. On the other hand those who had skill and care enough to 
pick them when the pips were just turning brown found their pears reported as 
landed in good condition. We have insisted upon more careful picking and packing. 


By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. How do you account for those shipments spoiling in Montreal ? 

A. In that particular case the steamer left the day before she was advertised, 
and the pears arrived a little late. Hvery shipper complains of that sort of thing 
occasionally. 

«. I know we got into trouble ourselves in that way. 

A. Fruits, especially very tender fruit, are a commodity exceedingly hard to 
handle safely. There is a very large export trade from Montreal in pears, and the 
man on the spot has the best chance of being successful. I gave a fairly full report 
on the shipment of large fruits in an address before the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association at their winter meeting. | 

Dr. SprouLE.—I think that might be incorporated in the report, and I move to 
that effect. 

The CHainman.—Carried, 

The following is the report of Professor Robertson’s address before the Ontario 
Fruit Growers’ Association at Whitby :— 


COMMERCE IN LARGE FRUITS. 


Mr, PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I regret very much that other public duties 
kept me from being here to profit by the discussion that has taken place on the 
transportation of fruits. Transportation is a very important part of commerce, but 
not by any means the most important part of the commerce of fruits in Canada, If 
I may say one or two words in regard to commerce in general, I think you would 
be in a better position to understand what I would like to indicate, and I better able 
to learn from you what our Department needs to know from the men who are prac- 
tically engaged in this business. Commerce is the exchange of things—of commodi- 
ties. It is not a mysterious philosophy. It is the exchange of commodities—some- 
thing for something. That is not stock-broking, and is not speculating in shares. 
These phases of business operations may be right or wrong, but they are not com- 
merece. Commerce is essentially the exchanging of commodities. One of the 
essentials for success in commerce is to have a commodity to exchange which in . 
itself will give you a relatively large value, because it is in good demand,orin other ~ 
words, because many peuple want it. 

In making the exchange, transportation comes in; and the better the transporta- 
tion the more easily can the exchange be effected; but it does not necessarily affect 
the essential quality of the commodity you have to offer or of the money you may 
get for it. Unless the two—the commodity and the money—are good at both ends, 
safe commerce is impossible. I need not discuss money, because we have in the 
British Empire no question of the soundness of the pound or the dollar. The ques- 
tion is to get enough of them. | 

Fruit-growing in Canada has been adopted by a great many people who have 
not taken any trouble to learn how to carry it on. One has merely to look at the 
frait trees that dot the face of the country to see that that is the case. It is shown 
by their kind, and their condition, and their general behaviour. There are some 
orchards that denote skill on the part of the man who manages the orchard ; but for 
each such orchard I think there are ten orchards which are left to take care of them- 
selves. The powers of nature take some care that the tree will be hardy and have 
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some kind of fruit that will have seeds 10 reproduce it. The fruit-grower is after 
another object. He is after fine fruit to sell for a good price. The fruit-growers 


have been chiefly growing the varieties of fruit that grow easiest. Those may 


promise them a chance to hit any kind of market at any time of the year. We have 
too many men who have ‘ loaded’ their orchards to hit anything in general, but no 
market in particular,—therefore they don’t hit any market in particular, 


WHY A PREFERENCE IS GIVEN. 


We need to have a few sorts and varieties of large fruits, and these in reason- 
ably large quantities in each locality, else the general commerce in large fruits 
cannot make progress. Let me give you an illustration of that. We find Canadian 
markets during most of the fruit season filled with fruit from the United States. 
That’s the fact. Why is it so, when we in Canada say we have more fruit than we 
can take care of, and are looking for outside markets,—outside markets with the 
very same sorts of fruit? The United States fruit that comes here has a uniformly 
good appearance throughout the package. That is worthagreatdeal. I talkto my 
friends in Ottawa, ‘Why do you buy those Californian fruits?’ ‘Well, the fruit in 
the case is all the same.’ I say to the shop-keeper, ‘ Why do you buy these?’ ‘ Well, 
I have no wastey ones in them; they’re all alike.’ These two specific reasons, you 
see, are at the very threshold of commerce—are put there by the men who have the 
money to give in exchange. I mean the shop-keeper and the consumer. The Cali- 
fornian fruits have good keeping qualities. We may think that our climate and soil 
give a far better flavour, and I think they do in nearly all sorts of fruits; but the 
consumer says, ‘I want good looking, sound fruit, that is fairly uniform all through 
the case.’ ! 


THE PARTICULAR Vé7rsuS THE GENERAL MARKET. 


I come next to deal with the personal, particular market. There is such a 
market in every town in Canada, which the fruit-growers around those towns should 
be able to supply. The commerce of the locality is worth looking after. It is far 
better worth looking after than the commerce in the foreign markets. Every town 
in Canada would consume twice as much Canadian fruit if the people could get 
Canadian fruit of uniformly good size and good quality—not at a lower price; that 
is not the point. They are able and willing to pay a higher price than they have 
been paying. The question is one of fine quality throughout the whole package, 
with every fruit in good condition. The home, tbe house market will take all kinds 
of fancy, large, fine fruits at double the price of the general market for export. I 
am talking of the town I live in, and other towns. Why not meet that great 
unsatisfied market, and grow specially for it? That is where the money is made 
mainly. 


WHAT SPOILS THE HOME MARKET, 


Then there is the general home market—I mean the market that is like our 
wheat market, the general market for the general good quality. The market of the 
North-west and Manitobais a large market and a growing market for Canadian 
large fruits; but if any of you went to Manitoba and tried to reason with a Winnipeg 
man as to the desirability of taking Ontario fruit instead of United States fruit, he 
would smile and tell youshe knew his business, and that you didn’t; that he had 
tried Ontario fruit many times and that there was so much loss and waste that he 
could not stand the risk, and he wasn’t going to try it again. I don’t know whether 
what they say is all correct, but they are the men that have the money to exchange, 
They are unwilling to exchange what they have for what we want to give them, and 
that is what they say. I have personal letters from men in the North-west, and 
they say ‘ We bought a barrel of Canadian apples, and the top looked nice, but the 
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inside wasn’t the same.’ ‘hat is what they say. I don’t know how it comes about 
that the small inferior apples gather in the middle of the barrel. I have never been 
able to acount for it except in the light of a paper read at your annua! meeting in 
St. Catherines, which explained it admirably and completely. The fruit grower 


assured us that ever since Eden the Devil personally inhabitated each individual — 


apple, and then moved his habitation about after he got in the barrel. Idon’t know 
any other way of accounting for it. 


THE IMPORTANT QUALITIES, 


te 


Pe 


I want to get your minds on the line of our greatest need for improvement. I | 


have been hinting at these things—a uniformly good fruit all alike throughout the 


package; uniformly sound condition with good, keeping qualities for the shopkeeper — 


and the consumer; and then excellent superior quality for those people who are — 
willing to pay extra for such. For the general export market we need similar — 
improvement, Every mail that comes from HKngland brings me word like this: — 
‘What we want in Canadian fruits first of all is soundness, and good-keeping qualities, — 
and nearly uniform size throughout the package.’ That is what they want. They ~ 


want also a nice appearance, as large a size and as fine a colour and as good a shape 
as.can be had, After that they want fine flavour. I have letters here saying that 
the Keiffer pears were taking better in the market last year than before. Now, 
who is going to stand up and brag about the Keiffer pear for quality of flavour or 
flesh? But for sound keeping quality they are quite the thing; and that is what 


the commercial men who have the money say about that pear—that it is taking © 


better this year than it did the year before, and there is a reasonably good prospect 
for it. Ifwecan get an equally good keeping pear and an equally good looking 
pear, or a better looking pear, with superior qualities of flavour and flesh, that is 


the one to send. I mention the Keiffer just to show that they are after these things | 


first—soundness and good-keeping quality. 


TRIAL SHIPMENTS OF TENDER FRUITS, 


The Department of Agriculture made trial shipments this year, 1899. I shall 


make a few brief observations on them. These were trial shipments, mainly of © 


pears, of peaches, and the more tender sorts of apples. We sent altogether only 127 
cases of peaches, 3,746 cases of pears, 1,45!) cases of apples and 82 cases of quinces, 
The main shipments were pears and tender varieties of apples. 


SHIPMENTS OF PEACHES, 


The peaches were packed in cotton batting so as to protect them against any 
possibility of bruising, and also against the warm, damp air of England when they 
were taken out of cold storage. Here are the returns—not very good in some cases. 
We sent not more than 30 cases at one time, except in one late shipment. 28 cases 
were sold for $2.46, and realized at Grimsby net after all expenses were off, $1.68 
per case. These were specially selected peaches. There were 64 peaches in each 
case. The weight would be not more than 15 pounds of peaches. 


The next lot of peaches, 30 cases, sold for $2.99, and netted at Grimsby $2.31, 


after all expenses and commission were taken off. Then 53 cases were sold at 
$1.46, and netted 92 cents at Grimsby. I will read you an extract from only one 
letter in regard to that, This is from the consignee in Covent Garden: ‘ You will 
notice the good prices we made of peaches.’ That was that second lot. ‘We must 
say that whoever packed those did his work well. They arrived in splendid con- 
dition, and have, of course, met with good results. We think the Elberta peach is 
the finest, and ought to do well in this market.’ We have not had much success in 
a general way in shipping Crawford peaches yet. That shows there is an oppor- 
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tunity in England now for peaches—for small quantities—if put up in such a way 
as to be carried safely, and to have an attractive appearance when they are delivered. 


SHIPMENTS OF PEARS, 


Then in regard to the trial shipments of pears. The returns from the pears 
vary very much, partly owing to the size of the pears and partly owing to 
the conditions of the pears as to ripeness. Some pears were landed a little too ripe, 
‘dozy,’ and the latter shipments of pears were landed too green. With some, we 
hit it just right. We had some that were landed just right, some that were landed 
too ripe and some too green. Pears should be picked when the pips are about 
to turn brown. In the case of the very early and tender pears, they should be 
picked just before the pips turn brown. If the late pears are packed in that condition 
they don’t ripen on the way, and when the English buyer cuts the pear down 
and. looks at that part, if the pips are white, unless the pears are very fine he does 
not want them. Ifthe pips are too brown he says they are going towards decay 
and they go into the hands of the jobbers. A very early and tender pear should 
be picked at an earlier stage of ripeness than the later pears which don’t ripen 
so quickly. We all know that as a principle, but we have forgotten to put it 
into practice in the actual management of the shipping business. Here are the 
figures of one of the lots. Fifty-five packages of pesrs from Mr, Linus Wol- 


_verton were sold for 86:4 cents, and netted 50 cents at Grimsby. The package 


held about 16 or 18 pounds, the large ones a little more than that. The report to 
me from Manchester was that that was the actual weight of the pears. In another 
shipment ninety-five packages from Mr. Van Duzer were sold at 93-7 cents, netting 
52-6 cents at Grimsby; and 145 packages in the following shipment, specially good, 
were sold in Manchester for $1.97, and netted in Grimsby $1.54 per case after all 
expenses were off. These were part of the same shipment in which the fifty-five 
packages from Mr. Linus Woolverton netted 50 cents per case. Those of Mr, Van 
Duzer’s were Bartlett’s. 

The pears shipped by D. J. McKinnon & Sons in the last six shipments sold as 
follows: First lot, seventy-four packages, were sold at $1.07 in London, and netted 
65 cents in Grimsby; second lot, seventy-seven packages, were sold at $1.21 in 
Manchester, and netted 82:2 cents in Grimsby; third lot, sixty-five packages, were 
sold at $1.19 in Bristol, and netted 71:1 cents in Grimsby ; fourth lot, sixty packages, 
were sold at $1.23 in London, and netted 64:7 cents in Grimsby; fifth lot, eleven 
packages, were sold at $1.90 in London, and netted $1.34 in Grimsby ; sixth lot, 
thirty-two packages, were sold at $1.07 in London, and netted 64 cents in Grimsby. 

These differences seem inexplicable, but the correspondence and my reports 
from Grimsby and from our own agent in London, indicated that every time when 
the pears were superior in quality, in size, and just right in condition, they fetched 
extreme prices and there was a great demand for them; whereas when the pears 
were small in size or not in good condition they struck a poor market. If you read 
the correspondence you would see the reason for the extreme differences in price in 
the,same markets for fruit from the same shipment. Here are the returns from 
A. H. Pettit & Son in the last six shipments. Tirst lot, six packages, were sold at 
$1.59 in London, and netted $1.14 in Grimsby ; second lot, five packages, were sold 
at $1.22 in Manchester, and netted 83 cents in Grimsby; third lot, fifteen packages, 
were sold at $1.21 in Bristol, and netted 72°6 cents in Grimsby; fourth lot, eighty 
packages, were sold at $1.14 in London, and netted 55°5 cents in Grimsby; fifth lot, 
242 packages, were sold at $1.97 in London, and netted $1.40 in Grimsby ; sixth lot, 
132 packages, were sold at $1.60 in London, and netted $1.14 in Grimsby. The 
larger the lots the better they sell. If 1 were to quote you all the large lots only I 
would give you the best prices in every market. I mean, an appreciable quantity 
will fetch higher prices than five or six cases of a sort. All you want at this meet- 
ing are instances giving information to enable you to reach sound conclusions, 

I want to read a few letters in that connection. This is from the consignee in 
Covent Garden, London, in regard to the size of the pears:—‘ We notice that most 
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of your fruit is small. Now small fruit on this market doesnot sell well. It must be 
large, bold, clear stuff. That is the reason of the success of California pears.’ Now, 
that is the same firm that sold pears of ours later on at good prices when we sent 
them what they wanted. ‘ We think the size of pears you send should be no smaller ~ 
than 60 or 62 ina case. When you get them up to 100 and 122 in a case that is very 
small.’ I would like to read you one other brief reference from North of England 
Fruit Brokers, Limited, of Manchester :—‘ The quality of those you sent was most 
excellent especially the Clapp’s Favorite, but there will have to be great improve- 
ment in the cold storage arrangement for transit, and much more care exercised to 
make the temperature suit the fruit, maintaining the same degree all through the 
voyage, If they could only be put in this market in the same condition in which 
they are put on your markets good business will be done.’ That is in regard to the 
first shipment. Later reports say even from their standpoint the cold storage was 
all right. The fault was not in the cold storage; it was in Montreal in this case, 
where the first shipment missed the steamer and then had to be held over for the 
next. It was the holding of them that caused that over-ripeness. Then from W. 
N. White & Co. of Covent Garden :—‘ The Duchess pears have also done well. These 
hardy sorts of pears are sure to do well. There is not the same danger in shipping. 
- As regards what you term French pears, there is no use sending them again here, 
They are what we call Bonne Terre and should come much later in the year. I cut 
one in two and saw that the seeds had not turned black, showing that the seeds were 
not properly matured,’ Then also from the same firm:—‘From experience we find 
that the pear is only fit for pulling when the seed is just turning black. Ifit is picked 
when the seed is white there is no keeping quality in the pear. Care must also be 
taken not to pick it over-ripe. The seed must be just on the turn.’ ‘These are large 
handlers of Canadian and French and Californian fruit. One thing more from the 
same firm, enclosing a cheque for the proceeds :—‘ We have already cabled you the 
net result and also the prices realized for the Duchess pears. These did very well, 
indeed, and large clear fruit will always do well. The Keiffer pears were also in 
good demand, but the peaches with the exception of the Elberta peach, are not much 
of a success. ‘They seem to eat very harsh, and there is not much juice in them. 
The Elberta is much the better peach.’ Then a letter in reference to the last ship- 
ment :—‘ We have already written you our views on these pears, and think if next 
year regular supplies are kept up, they will do well, especially the Duchess pears. 
The Keiffer pears will also do well on being better known.’ Iam not offering you 
any casual opinion of my own; I am offering you the judgment of the firm that has 
been sending us the money for that fruit—the exchange we want. Now, if they are 
willing to exchange good English gold for Keiffer pears, let us give them enough to 
get a good exchange. 


SHIPMENTS OF TENDER APPLES, 


I have only a little to say about apples. We sent altogether 1,456 packages. 
They were all landed in good condition. Nearly all pleased well, but there was a 
common complaint that the packages were much too smull. The department was 
willing to let the shippers have their own way, and I also, with the shippers, was 
willing to make trial whether we could send fancy apples in small packages and 
make a good trade of it—I mean packages so small that there were about from 14 
to 16 pounds net of apples in each. We found these too small. They netted some 
fair prices, considering the size; but still they did not pay. Taking off the expenses, 
which were very heavy, these small packages netted anywhere from a loss up to 21 
and 36 and 47 cents, which, after all, is a good price for 15 pounds of apples. <A 40 
or 50-pound case is the case that they want as a minimum for fancy apples. We 
sent some half-bushel and some bushel cases. Here is one report:—‘ Apples. 
Speaking generally, we beg to say that in our judgment these boxes are much too 
small for apples. We think apples should never be put at this time of the year in 
boxes containing less than 40 pounds, That is still a small package, For the last 
six weeks very large quantities of English eating apples have come in our market 
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and been sold at an average of 6 shillings per hundred weight, which were quite as 
- good a quality and better condition than the shipped ones. Our English apples 
have not the colour that yours have, but we are inclined to think that the expense 
of wrapping them in paper and putting them in small packages, as was done in 
this case, is at this time of year inadvisable.’ The same people wrote me later—a 
letter which I received only yesterday. It is not confidential, therefore I use the 
names. ‘ By the SS. Manchester Trader we received from Messrs. Pettit & Son and 
Mr. Andrews, of Grimsby, Ont., consignments of apples in boxes of about 45 to 50 
pounds gross. The quality and size were really good, and such will always com- 
mand good prices. We have written Messrs. Pettit and Andrews advising them to 
send all they can if they can ship the same quality and size, as we feel sure they 
will do well. Weshould be pleased if you would advise any of your shippers, if 
they hold this Al stock, to ship it here, packed in 40 pounds net boxes and the 
apples wrapped in tissue paper. It is no use sending small or medium sized fruit, as 

there is plenty of this kind on the market.’ Those apples, looking down the sales, 
- sold from 7 shillings, and in fact, one lot of seven cases as high as 9 shillings—from 
9 shillings down to 4 shillings and 9 pence per case for everything except the samples. 
Those are substantial good prices for 40 pounds of apples. At the same rate of 
expense as the shipments made by the Department, a package that size would cost 
about 40 cents for transportation and selling expenses. The freight charges varied 
according to the rates that prevailed on the ocean, and also as to whether a full car- 
load or not was sent. If they sold for 7 shillings with 40 cents to come off, they 
would net about $1.28 per box. 


FANCY PRICES FOR FANCY APPLES IN BOXES, 


; I should think those apples would net about $1.25 a box at Grimsby—perhaps 
_ alittle better for a little less than a third of a barrel. That particularly fancy apples 
in fancy cases will fetch a fine price, goes without saying. I have a letter here from 
London, dated November 22, and Mr. Sheppard is also in the hall and he will let me 
give away, I know, some of the information about his business that came to me 
through another channel. This is what happened. I wanted to have three cases of 
very fancy apples sent to some friends in London, and I did not get word of that 
until all our shipments from Grimsby had been sent forward and disposed of, I 
wrote our agent to get three cases of fancy apples in London as cheap as he could 
and as good as he could, and send them with the compliments of the Canadian 
friend to these people.. He wrote me: ‘Sheppard’s consignment of Fameuse apples 
arrived only yesterday. I had three cases sent as directed. I have written to each 
of the parties to whom the fruit was sent. The fruit is very fine, and so is the price, 

which was 21 shillings per case, and 1s. 6d. each case for carriage. The apples are 
retailed at 1s. 8d. per dozen.’ That is quite a price. This letter says 21 shillings 
a case, and it was rather a favour to get them from one of the largest concerns in 
London, that has an almost unlimited demand. The case, I suppose, holds a little 
_more than a bushel—196 apples. 

This same letter says: ‘On last Monday I called on several large firms in 
- Bristol and saw a lot of Canadian apples, and [ felt ashamed of my country. They 
were slack, wet, not well graded, dishonestly packed, many barrels being topped 
with good ‘fr uit, filled with perfect rubbish of many varieties. I counted twenty- 
five varieties on ‘the bill of lading to a consignment of about 100 barrels. Some of 
the barrels have more than one variety in. The Hlder-Dempster people were offering 
Fameuse apples’ (those were Fameuse that we paid 21 shillings a box for) ‘were 
offering Fameuse apples for 6 shillings a barrel, and could not get even that price— 
large barrels.’ Compare that with Sheppard’s 21 shillings for the box holding a little 
over a bushel! Now, I need not say anything further to emphasize the value of 
selection and quality ‘and condition and packing and package for getting a big price 
and an almost unlimited demand. 

1—14 
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THE MAIN REQUIREMENTS. 


Mr. President, I now put all these account sales and reports to one side. I have 
not given you a great deal of detailed information. I have given you perhaps what 
is better. I havegiven you impressions as to what the conditions are and what the 
possibilities are in regard to tender fruits. Hach man must work out the methods 
for himself in his own locality. 1 now pass on to mention further what I think are 
improvements required for and in the commerce in large fruits. First of all, for the 
export trade there must be comparatively large lots of one sort and of one variety— 
not too many varieties in a single consignment. Then there must be fine quality and 
fine condition, The apples specially must be large and uniform and sound. Nature 
- does not provide them of that sort on the trees. They are not uniformly large, and 
they are not uniformly fine in appearance, and they are not uniformly sound; but 
it will pay the shipper to send to the English market only those that are, and do 
something else with the others. There would be more money come into the country 
by sending out only the uniformly good fruit. The fruit must be fine in regard to 
flavour if we are to please and keep the trade permanently. There are one or two 
ways for the apple trade to gain that end. One of these is that the orchards shall 
be so large in their production that the individual grower can meet these conditions 
himself by having reasonably large quantities of each good variety he ships. If 
the grower of the fruit be not in a position to do that, then there must be a central 
packing and shipping place for the locality. I don’t see any other means of putting 
this trade on a basis that will make it profitable commercially. 


GOOD COMMERCIAL MANAGEMENT, 


Our cheese trade, which :s bragged of a good deal, and perhaps deservedly so, 
will bring in something like $19,000,000 this year. That is a reasonably large sum, 
and has grown from under $6,000,000 within my recollection and active connection 
with it. That has been possible only by the trade being on this basis: production 
of uniform quality at the tactories, and then the handling of that by competent 
commercial firms that select carefully and send only to each market what suits it. 
When Canadion cheese is quoted at a price it is bought on this side and the money 
practically sent here for it; it is not consigned as arule. The possibility of that 
begins when the quality is of a standard sort, and is uniform throughout each lot; 
otherwise the men on the other side will not buy, they will compel consignment ; 
and consignments of irregular inferior goods spell ruin. Now our butter trade is 
getting on as good a basis as our cheese trade. In 1894-95—that is not long ago— 
the exports of butter from Canada were worth about $600,000; and this year 
because of more systematic manufacture and safe transportation, the exports will 
rise to probably $4,000,000. i think they will increase $2,000,000 further next 
year. That seemed impossible four years ago, when people said, ‘Oh, you have no 
business sense, or you would not talk of those possible increases.’ If you put the 
business on a safe commercial basis in regard to the production and the selection 
and the handling and the transportation, the Hnglish market will give you any 
amount of money for the right quality of food products. I mean they have the 
market and they have the money. I merely instance what has been achieved in 
those two products by those methods. 


IMPROVED ACCOMMODATION ON STEAMSHIPS, 


The tvansportation on the ocean has not been of the best yet for either apples 
or tender fruits. It has been gradually getting better than it was. And now for 
the tender fruits, this is in contemplation for the next season: Instead of having 
large cold storage chambers—which were all we were able to provide for three 
years ago, because the steamship owners then would hardly do anything, thinking 
the business was not worth encouraging—we will be able to arrange for small cold 
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_ storage chambers of from two to four carload sizes, so that tender fruits can go in a 
_ chamber by themselves and be treated as they ought to be, instead of going in as a 
_ side accommodation in a butter chamber. But we could not get as far on as that 
until this year. Now the Minister of Agriculture has arranged for small cold 
_ storage chambers on the ships, in which the temperature can be kept from freezing 
_ point or below freezing point up to any temperature required. The steamship 
_ companies say they will provide ventilated holds for apples, But providing these 
facilities does not ensure that the fruit will get the benefit of them; and there’s the 
_ rub, There is no blinking that. I listened last year with a good deal of interest to 
_ the discussion which resulted in the appointment of a Transportation Committee of 
_ this association. There are cold storage. cars on the railways; and there is plenty 
_ of ice in the ice-houses along the tines; and there are cold storage chambers on 
_ steamships; but these things don’t act themselves; they don’t bring about anything. 
_ All the Government can do, I think, in this matter, in the commerce of things, is to 
help to provide the facilities, and then the man who has the stuff in his care and at 
_ his risk must put the agencies into operation. Take the cold storage in railway 
_ ears for butter. It took three years to educate everybody—the railway agents and 
_ the men in Montreal and other men. Cold storage is a business that requires 
_ trained men to mind all the little things about it. And now the individual fruit 
_ grower must look after his own fruit as long as he has any risk in it, no matter 
_ what conveniences or facilities the Government provides, because the carelessness 
_ of those who handle it may prevent the facilities from being useful to the man who 
_ ships. 


BAD PACKING AND DISHONESTY, 


q The unfortunate position of the apple trade igs due to one of two causes, and 
_ even to both causes combined—not only bad transportation and not only a bad pack- 
_ ing, but sometimes bad packing and poor transportation combined to do the greatest 
_ possible damage to the business. One of the main causes of loss, however, is the 
- want of skill in packing apples, I suppose everybody is born with ability to do a 
' great many good things. I know most men are born with a consciousness that they 
_ are able to judge horses and make good speeches and run for parliament, only some- 
_ times they don’t get the chance. I hope no fruit grower will believe that he is borne 
_ with the ability to pack apples by intuition. It is a business that needs particular 
_ painstaking in the learning. I don’t know yet how to pack apples. I have not 
_ packed many barrels myself—perhaps twenty or thirty with my own hands—but I 
_ have supervised the packing of a great many, and watched with care the packing 
' of a great many more, and I don’t know how to pack apples. I don’t know how to 
- make horse-shoes; I don’t know how to make doors; I haven’t learned the business. 
_ Do yousee? I want to lay down the proposition that a man doesn’t know how to 
_ pack apples until he learns the business of packing apples. You don’t know it by 
intuition, You have to begin by learning a littleand then adding to the experience 
_ alittle more, until you know how to pack apples, By that process we would have 
_ alot of trained men and women and boys able to pack apples. Thenthere has been 
_ great want of care, as well as lack of skill, Then there has been want of honesty. 
' That ugly word dishonesty will somehow thrust itself in before the man who is 
_ examining our apple trade, He says to himself, ‘I mustn’t say that, because I will 
offend a great many Canadians.’ I was told when I went before the Committee of 
_ the House of Commons a few years ago, ‘ You mustn’t say anything reflecting on 
_ the honesty of the fruit growers and farmers, because everybody will be down on 
you.’ That doesn’t make any difference; because much as I strove against having 
any such opinion, the evidence would keep coming up, and keep coming up in the 
most irrepressible way that there is, somewhere and somehow and very often, 
_ simple dishonesty in the packing of the fruit. I cannot putit in clearer Knglish, 
and I can’t put it any stronger than by saying these few words. Is there any proof? 
I told you what we did last year. I would not even try to thrust the proof on the 
Convention if it was not in the hope of making some amendment. I think the most 
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graceless and useless undertaking in the world is to go about finding fault unless one 
is finding fault on purpose, and with some ability to make remedies. 


WHERE THE FAULT LIES. 


Last year we had a great many fruit growers saying that the damage to apples 
was all done on the railways or on the steamships or in the markets of Britain ; and 
nobody seemed to know where the damage did take place. J.ast summer the Minister 
of Agriculture authorized me to engage two men to watch ilie condition of the apples 
passing through the ports of Montreal and St. John, N.B., and Halifax, N.S, These 
men were not official inspectors—I mean they were not clothed with power to seize 
fruit—but they were Government employees to stay on the wharf and watch the 
loading of fruit in the ships, with instructions to pick out here and there average 
sample lots, examine some barrels and make me a report of what they found, with 
the name of the shipper and the name of the consignee, with the number of barrels 
and the car numbers. Some of these partivulars I am not going to give to this 
convention; they were confidential to me as an officer of the Department. 

The reports of the inspector at Montreal began on the 6th September. He 
picked out carload lots and the following are extracts from his report on several 
lots. ‘Damp, and some barrels wet.’ That was in Montreal, Then on the same 
day: ‘A good many No. 2 apples in this lot.’ That was another lot. Then on the 
same day, ‘ Brand XXX 100’--I don’t know if anybody here knows the brand— 
‘some of the apples were very small.’ That is his report. Of course he found 
other lots: ‘Apples in good order and the weather cool.’ These were examined in 
Montreal before there was any chance of being damaged on the ship. In another 
report he wrote, ‘ This lot is in good order, certainly small, but sound.’ And then, 
‘ Packed loose.’ Then another lot ‘ Badly spotted.’ Another lot, ‘Badly spotted,” 
Next ‘Loose packed.’ Then, ‘A No 1 fruit.’ Then the next lot, ‘Apples rotten 
and loose packed.’ Then the next lot, ‘Some poor and slack and loose packed.’ 
Next lot, ‘ Fruit only fair.’ Next lot, ‘Fruit some spotted,’ Next lot, ‘Fruit A 1, 
Next lot, ‘ Fruit A No. 1 but small,’ and so on, [Iam giving you quotations from 
the reports on the lots that went on five steamships in those three days. I can do 
that now without any hestitation, because those apples have all been sold in England, 
These were apples shipped in September. Sept. 21, ‘Apples A No. 1, in good bar- 
rels.. September 22: ‘ Lot Blenheim Pippins rotten; ’ ‘A No, 1, but fruit seemed 
a little on the small side.’ September 26, ‘Fruit A No. 1, barrels very poor.’ 
September 27, ‘ Rotten fruit in good barrels.’ October 2, ‘Fruit A No. 1, barrels 
very poor. ‘A No.1, good barrels and well packed.’ October 4, ‘Apples, fruit 
small and spotted.’ ‘ Fruit poor and bad barrels.’ ‘Fruit A No. 1, poor barrels,’ 
‘Fruit rotten and poor.’ ‘ Fruit only fair.’ ‘Fruit, Pippins A No. 1; Snows poor.’ 
Each one of these refers to adifferent carload. October 9, ‘ Fruit only fair.’ October 
10, ‘A No. 1, but small,’ ‘Fruit small but branded No. 2.’ ‘Fruit spotted and 
poor, also small.” ‘A No. 1, fruit in poor barrels.’ ‘Badly spotted.’ ‘ Badly 
spotted,’ ‘A No, 1, but small.’ ‘Next lot small but A No. 1.’ October 16, ‘ Rotten, 
and others fair.’ ‘Fruit some spotted,’ ‘Fruit rotten, others fair.’ ‘ Fruit rotten 
and wormy.’ ‘Fruit only fair.” ‘Fruit only medium.’ ‘Fruit A No. 1 but too 
tightly packed. ‘Fruit No. 1, but barrels wet.’ ‘Fruit badly rotten.’ Iam reading 
some of the worst ones, the reports on from one quarter to one-sixth of the whole 
number of carloads examined, taking more of the poor ones, 

The inspector had no official power to disturb the fruit very much, so he did 
not disturb the barrels very much. He took a few apples off the barrel and looked 
down in them. Then, October 23, I will read you the comment on each lot in this 
report straight through :—‘ Fruit all No. 1.’ ‘Fruit only medium.’ ‘Fruit A. No. 
1, good barrels.’ ‘Fruit A No.1.’ ‘ Fruit poor and rotten.’ ‘Fruit A No.1.” ‘ Fruit 
very poor.’ ‘Fruit A No.1, good barrels.’ ‘ Fruit very poor,’ ‘ Fruit poor stuff.’ 
‘Fruit rotten trash.’ ‘Fruit A 1.’ ‘Fruit Al’ ‘Fruit fair.’ ‘Fruit poor and bad 
barrels.’ ‘ Fruit only fair.” ‘Fruit A No. 1, good barrels.’ That is the summary of 
all the car loads reported on that one sheet. 
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I will read you only two extracts from the inspector at St. John, N.B., and 
Halifax, N.S.:—‘ The ventilation in most of the ships might be fairly good if only 
such care in looking after it could be secured as most people give to the preservation 
of their own property. Extreme roughness in the barrels, received both in the 
unloading from the cars as well as in the stowing of the ships, cannot fail to injure 
the fruit, and it seems to me under present conditions very difficult to control. In 
St. John the apples are unloaded from the schooners alongside the steamers, and 
fare rather better in that respect than in Halifax, where they are unloaded from the 
cars and then rolled through the freight shed that in wet weather is often very 
dirty, and the barrels get blacked up very much. This, however, is easily remedied, 
but certainly somebody should have more control of the rascals that smash and 
tumble the barrels at their sweet wills.’ (Hear, hear.) ‘Then the loading of these 
steamers is done mostly at night off the railway. Barrels are rolled across the 
warehouse and loaded into the steamers outside. It is quite impossible in this rush 
to catch anything from the marks on the barrels.’ There is what you find reported 
from intelligent, competent men, examining the fruit at our own ports before it 
leaves. 

Now, it is not surprising that bad reports and bad sales come back from at 
least that class of fruit; and 1 have not picked on, and they did not pick on. any 
particular lots, but spent their time during September and October examining 
different lots, giving me a full report like that every week. There is something 
radically wrong to allow so much waste and so very great loss to go on in an 
important business like this. 


REPORTS FROM AGENT IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


I want to say a little now as to what the agent we had, found on the 
English side. He also was an independent man, outside of commerce, This is in 
regard to apples :—‘ September 2.—A lot of Nova Scotia apples were sold to-day at 
from 15 to 17 shillings per barrel, and that in a market glutted with English apples 


of all kinds, including windfalls. I noticed barrels with a thick paper at each end, 


as | suggested in my report to you last spring. I noticed the barrels opened up 
with a much handsomer appearance than barrels without paper, which had a 
bruised, and, in some cases, a dark bruised appearance. Neglect of that little point 
caused shippers a loss of 1 shilling a barrel. The best Nova Scotian apples are far 
better than the Ontario boxed apples in every way.’ Nova Scotia apples are not 


sold as Canadian apples. As I pointed out to the convention last year, in examining 


account sales, the percentage of wastey and slacks in Nova Scotia apples was about 
6 per cent, and the percentage in Ontario and Quebec—so-called Canadian apples— 
was something over 60 per cent. 

The Nova Scotia people have some advantage, and still they complain of the 
handling at St. John and Halifax, the rough handling ; but the Nova Scotia orchards, 
perhaps, each produce a larger quantity of one variety than in Ontario, That is 
very important, and the Nova Scotia apples are nearly all handled by men trained to 
the apple business, Many of the London firms now have their own men and ware- 
houses in Nova Scotia, and those that are not handled in that way are handled by 
large growers and men trained in the packing. These account for a great deal. I 
was speaking with a Nova Scotia grower the other day who, for three successive 
years, has done his own shipping from his own orchard, and his apples have 
averaged him in his orchard over $3.05 net per barrel for three years’ shipping. 

He has a good many Baldwins and Kings. He sprays five times a year, so that 
there are no spots. Two years ago he said he was astounded to find one man putting 
in small apples in a barrel, as the man thought, to help him out. He dismissed the 
man on the spot and gave him a dollar to. go, That was told all around among his 
packers, and he says he has not had to dismiss a man since then, 

This is from a report, dated November 22 :—‘ Nova Scotia fruit is well spoken 
of this current year, but the general opinion regarding Canadian apples’ (Ontario 
and Quebec provinces) is that they are worse this year than ever. I am looking 
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into the matter, and will report to you later. : : ; ; : I saw a 
few barrels of Canada Baldwins well graded and nicely packed, but they were very 
wet. I should judge the wet is caused largely by the barrels being stowed in heated 
holds without ventilation. I have not heard complaints re Nova Scotia apples 
being wet or slack. The manager of the fruit department of the Army and Navy 
stores told me this morning that Nova Scotia apples were very good, but Canadian 
apples were most unsatisfactory in every way, and worse even than last year.’ 
That is an unbiassed report, and it is along the line of the report from Montreal, 
before the apples were on the ocean at all. So it does not seem to me that the blame 
lies on the ocean transportation for the poor apples and the low prices. 

I have one more letter. Thisisfrom Liverpool. The agent of the Department 
goes to Bristol and stays a week, and then goes to London, and then goes to Liver- 
pool and stays a week, and looks for himself, and finds what he can learn. This is 
what he says: ‘I called on Woodal & Co., Temple Court, Liverpool, re Canadian 
Apples and they complain very much about the quality and condition; they sold a 
lot of Ontario apples for 1 shilling and 9 pence per barrel (gross) this week (slack 
and wet). They find no fault with the shape of the barrel (bent staves), and prefer 
it to the Nova Scotia barrel. They account for the large number of slacks to the 
jolting on freight trains in Canada, The quality of apples they say is not so good 
this year, they are more liable to sweat and become soft, than usual, I[ asked them 
to send you catalogues of their fruit sales, which they will do.’ 

’ You see something of the condition of the apple trade. You knew it before I 
said anything. I have not come to give you information that is new to you all, but 
I have put itin the light of reliable and official reports received on this year’s 
business, 


IS LEGISLATION DESIRABLE ? 


I speak now with a good deal more diffidence, because this is a business with 
which you are more intimate and of which you are certainly better able to judge 
than I. I suggest this to your very serious consideration: Should there not be an 
application of some official recognized standard for apples packed for export? 
Should not the standard first of all include some designation that the minimum size 
of apples in a barrel is not Jess than so and so in inches? Should there not be 
some statement of minimum size, so that a purchaser buying a certain grade may 
expect that the apples in that barrel will not be under the specified size? Then 
should there not be some definite standard of quality in regard to soundness, to 
_ shape, and to freedom from blemishes? And then should there not be some standard 
of variety? I mean some enactment providing that only certain apples could be 
legally called Kings and Baldwins and Northern Spies, and that no other sort of 
apple could be legally called by those names. I would like you to think that out, 
Don’t we need standards for these two things? I don’t mean that we should make 
the branding of them compulsory. Should we not have some reliable measuring 
gauge for a barrel or other package of apples and pears? You could not do business 
if you said only to a man, ‘I will sell you a box of cheese at so much per box.’ It 
might be a big box or a small box. We need a standard for size of package and 
quality and variety. . 

‘Then let me make another suggestion. Do we not in Canada need some enact- 
ment that will require the branding of the name of the grower and the name of the 
packer on every closed package of fruit for export? Should we not require that ? 
You say, ‘ what business is it to the government that a man should put his name 
on?’ Well, the government is a form of co-operation of all the people to make this 
a desirable country to live in; and if it becomes more desirable to do business in by 
having this done, and no individual’s liberty suffers injustice, why not doit? Ifa 
man brands the name ‘John Brown, grower, William Smith, packer,’ and on the 
package if he brandsit ‘A No, 1’—if that be the standard for quality—or if he 
brands it ‘ Northern Spy’ and any inspector in Montreal or any other port finds a 
barrel of apples of John Brown’s or William Smith’s with something else than 
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_ Northern Spy in it, and something that does not come up to the standard represented 
by the brand, then let that barrel and all similar barrels be taken at once and sold 
for what they will fetch, and the returns put in the hands of a committee of fruit 
growers to suppress fraud in Canada. | 

The object in putting the grower’s name would be this: as far as he supplied 
good fruit he would get the benefit, from his own name being on the package; if he 
had bad fruit he is not liable toa penalty, but the putting on of his own name, if the 
fruit was condemned, would be a means of keeping him from selling to a packer who 
would dishonestly pack the next year. Ifyou bad not both names you could not 
trace the fruit so well. The grower would be under no penalty in any case unless 
he were also the packer. 

If the grower lets the poor fruit go off his place mixed with the good he can’t 
object to the buyer doing the best he can with what he buys; and that is what is 
_ ‘playing hob’ with the business. I am making only a suggestion, not even 
_ recommending this to you. You can discuss it. It a grower sells his orchard to a 
_ packer he is nevertheless the man who is most interested in the trade next year, 
and during future years. Now, his name appearing on the barrel would not make 
him liable for anything, but it would make it possible to trace the fruit back and 
send him word that some fruit with his name on it was found badly packed and 
found so as to do the fruit trade of the country harm. It is for you to discuss these 
things. I suggest that the brand should include a designation of the minimum size, 
should include a description of quality according to a standard, and should have a 
statement of the variety. I would suggest also that legislation should require the 
names and addresses of the grower and packer on every closed package of fruit 
intended for export. I venture the third suggestion that it is desirable to impose 
some penalty for neglect or violation of such regulations if, and when, made. I lay 
these three expressions of opinion before you, I think some action in this direction 
is necessary to put the commerce in large fruits onan honest and safe and profitable 
basis, 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying. 
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TUBERCULOSIS LN CATTLE: 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
House or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, June 20, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock a.m., Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


THE CoairMAN.—We have here with us to-day Dr. McKachran, Chief Veterinary 
Inspector for Canada, and Dr. Higginson, V.S., who will tell us about their experi- 
ments in connection with tuberculosis in cattle. Before we hear them, though, we 
would like to have a few words from the Minister. 


Hon. Sypney Fisuer, Minister of Agriculture—Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen,— 
I feel that this meeting of the Committee is one of very great importance. We are 
here to-day to hear the account of some work that has been done in Canada which, 
I think, is of importance, not only to us in this country, but will be sufficiently of 
interest to be noted the world over, wherever the health of animals is concerned. 
You have all followed the inquiry into tuberculosis as a disease of horned cattle, and 
are well aware of the large interest that this disease has assumed everywhere. Very 
great care, and skill, and time, and money have been devoted to experiments in con- 
nection with this disease—experiments or investigations, perhaps 1 ought rather to 
say. Parliament was good enough to place in my hands a few years ago a sum of 
money for the purpose of dealing with this disease in Canada, and you are aware of 
the work that has been done in that connection. But there is another piece of work 
which has not yet been made public for reasons which I will state shortly, and which 
we hope to-day to make known to you and, through you, to the public at large. 

A few years ago our friend and fellow-member, Mr. Edwards, came to me and 
informed me that in his very large and magnificent herd of Short-horn cattle tuber- 
berculosis was prevalent, and indeed very extensively; that he had this herd tested 
and found a large number of the animals diseased. It was a great blow, as one can 
easily understand, to Mr. Edwards, who had a herd which showed outwardly good 
health and good quality. Discussing the matter with him, I suggested that he should 
undertake to try to utilize these diseased animals to the best possible advantage, and 
instanced the work that Prof. Bang had been doing in Denmark as a guide by which 
profit might be made of these diseased animals, I have frequently said that where 
animals are of no great value it is best to get rid of them at once, but where you 
come into contact with a herd where every individual animal in it is worth several 
hundreds of dollars it seems a waste and shame to destroy them if there is any possible 
way to utilize them. Mr. Edwards fell in with the view, and undertook to spend a 
considers ble sum of money, and to take great care, and to go to much difficulty to 
complete the arrangements for the carrying on of this work. I believed that this 
experiment was of such importance that it was well it should be watched and checked 
officially, and the results published for the benefit of the community at large, and I 
considered it was of great public advantage to Canada that we had in Mr. Edwards, | 
his buildings, arrangements and farm, the opportunity of carrying on this work at 
the expense of a public-spirited citizen, with only the expense to the country of 
checking it and reporting on it. 

I therefore secured the services of Dr. Higginson to take the work of looking 
after these experiments. Dr, Higginson has been constantly and uninterruptedly 
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at Rockland with Mr. Edwards’ herd since then, watching all the experiments and 
noting all the results as an officer of my department. Mr. Edwards has followed 
the scheme laid down by Dr. McEachran completely, carefully and thoroughly, and 
Dr. Higginson has been tbere as an officer of the department to see it was so done 
and to check and make elaborate notes of the work. We have here to-day Dr. 
McHachran and Dr, Higginson to give notes of the work to the Committee and 
through it to the country. I may say before sitting down and leaving it to these 
officers to give the details, that the results are eminently satisfactory and extra- 
ordinary, and show ina marked degree the same results that Prof. Bang’s work in Den- 
mark have shown, that they corroborate his work almost completely, and that here 
in our midst, close by our capital, we have had a work going on which is of immense 
value in regard to the investigation of this disease. The result of the work, I think 
I am safe in saying, and I think you will judge when the details are laid before you, 
are such that we can say that the careful utilization of animals diseased with tuber- 
culosis is quite possible, and that it is quite possible for those who have the most 
valuable herds to find out whether these herds are in any way diseased and if so to 
utilize them without slaughtering them, so that they may in a short time practically 
speaking eliminate the disease from the herd without the loss which immediate 
slaughtering would entail, and that in a short time with the proper carrying out of 
arrangements such as have been carried out by Mr. Edwards, even though the 
disease may be found in any of the great thoroughbred herds of the country—a 
possibility which I must recognize though I hope it will be rare—the owners of 
these herds will feel sure they can utilize these animals for years and eliminate the 
disease. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. You mean to keep them on? 

A. No, I mean gradually getting rid of the animals diseased as their utility 
ceases, but in the meantime keeping them and breeding from them without the pro- 
duce of the diseased animals being necessarily diseased or even likely to be diseased. 
I won’t detain the Committee longer, but I think it well to put this short statement 
before them, and I ask them to pay careful attention to the statements which Dr. 
McKachran and Dr. Higginson will lay before the Committee, because I think these 
statements are of such value to the live stock breeders of Canada that this meeting 
of the Committee is one of the most important we can hold during the session of 
parliament. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—We will now have the pleasure, gentlemen, of hearing from 
Dr. McKachran regarding these experiments which were carried out with Mr. 
Edwards’ herd. 


Dr. DoncaAn McHacuran, F.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary Inspector for the 
Dominion of Canada, being present at the request of the Committee, made the 
following statement :— 


DENMARK ALARMED, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—Reference has been made by Mr. Fisher to 
the work of Prof. Bang, who is the chief veterinarian for the government of Den- 
mark. - It is well known that within the last ten or fifteen years Denmark bas come 
rapidly to the front in the development of her dairying interests, so that to-day they 
are the largest producers of dairy products in the world, and even export largely 
to Great Britain butter and other dairy products. When the government of Den- 
mark took this matter into their serious consideration, they were met with the 
difficulty of the existence to a large extent of a contagious disease, tuberculosis, 
which is well known to be the analogue of consumption in the human family, and 
well known also to be so closely related to each other that consumption in the 
human family has often been produced by people using milk, butter or even cheese, 
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if not sterilized, from animals suffering from diseased udders. Fortunately diseased 
udders are not a common occurrence, otherwise consumption in the human family 
would be much more prevalent. 

The Government of Denmark set Prof. Bang to work to devise some means by 
which these animals could be utilized without absolutely destroying them. In 
Denmark they pay great attention to breeding, and by careful selections had pro- 
duced certain families of valuable milking strains which had taken years of careful 
breeding to cultivate. To deal with them as is usually done with contagious diseases, 
_ viz,, kill them off, would be setting back the whole dairy industry of Denmark for 
many years, 


PROFESSOR KOCH’S DISCOVERY. 


Some years ago Prof. Koch, in experimenting to find a cure for consumption, 
cultivated virus from the bacilli from the bovine tubercule, and he expected 
_ that the injection of its attenuated product, tuberculin, would cure that disease 
in the human subject. It did not, but on the contrary aggravated the disease; 
_ but it was found that wherever tuberculin was injected in consumptive people it 
_ caused fever, quickening pulse and elevating the temperature, conditions which 
_ showed that consumption existed, Finding it was useless in the human subject as 
a curative agent, experiments were made with animals and it was found, and found 

conclusively, that it is an almost absolute test of tuberculosis in them. It is 
_ true it does not indicate the degree to which the disease exists, but it indicates its 
_ presence even where it is impossible to detect it by chemical examination, I want 
_ you to carry that in your mind to explain something in this report that tuberculin 
_ may not always be infallible, but where honestly applied is a very valuable means of 
discovering and promoting the eradication of tuberculosis, We find inthis country, 
judging from the tests made during the last three years, that it is correct in 98 per cent 
of occult cases. Prof. Nocard of France, whom I met while over there in 1898, says 
‘tuberculin cannot lie, never does lie,’ Prof. Bang does not claim so much. Prof. 
Ostertag, in Berlin, agrees with Prof. Bang, heclaims correct diagnosis in 87 per cent, 
The United States claim 98 per cent as we do, so you will see it is a very reliable 
test although it does not show the degree to which the disease exists. 


PROFESSOR BANG’S TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOUS HERDS, 


Prof. Bang using this test in the cattle discovered all the diseased animals in 

_ the herds tested. He then conceived the idea from post mortems on calves that the 
_ disease is not hereditary, that heredity exercised but very little influence in its 
_ prevalence, and that if the disease was not hereditary but contagious the calves 
taken from these cows, even if the mothers were diseased, were removed to sterilized 
_ buildings or buildings never used by diseased animals, and fed on sterilized milk or 
milk tuken from cows never diseased, they would be free from the disease and so 
_ the purity of blood built up during these years of breeding would be saved. 
Experiments were made and it was found that tuberculous animals reacted even 
when they did not disclose the disease by clinical symptoms, whereas others did not. 
His observations and those of others disclosed the fact that all tuberculous 
cattle are not equally infectious; that those with diseased udders give virulently 
infectious milk; those with diseased lungs coughed up bacilli, which also were given 
off when the intestines, the uterus or the kidneys wure diseased. In fact that in all 
cases in which organs the excrement or secretions from which are passed out of the 
body, become diseased, the bacilli drying may be moved about and ivhaled in air 
currents and so spread the disease. Therefore, in selecting animals he took those 
in which the disease was only found by tuberculin, and with them conducted his 
breeding experiments. These animals were put into a special building and there 
kept till they were slaughtered or died—ia fact quarantined for life—but the calves 
were taken away before they suckled, before the mother nursed them, and were with 


— 
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most gratifying results fed on milk from healthy cows or milk which was sterilized. 
With very few exceptions the calves proved to be healthy. To Prof. Bang belongs 
the credit of giving this most valuable discuvery to the world. 

I visited Prof. Bang in January, 1898, spent a week with him and discussed his 
system fully, so that when the minister, in June of the same year, informed me that 
tuberculosis had been found in the herd of Mr. Edwards and asked me to visit Mr. 
Edwards’ farm and advise him how to carry out Prof. Bang’s system, I did so, and 
was delighted to find that Mr. Edwards, with commendable public spirit, was willing 
to allow me to suggest any experiments that occurred to me, based on the knowledge 
and information I had acquired abroad, and these experiments he would see were 
carrried out to the letter. Now, I do not think I can do better than read the letter 
sent to Mr. Edwards, telling him the proceedings to take, which will describe to you 
what I suggested. It is as follows :— 


MonrTREAL, June 29, 1898. 


DEAR Sir,—‘ I would suggest that in dealing with your cattle with a view to carrying out Pro- 
fessor Bang’s system, by far the best plan is to remove every reacting animal young and old to an 
isolated farm which will be all the better if several miles away from your main farm buildings. 

‘ As none of them at present show any clinical symptoms they can be bred from and their calves 
if removed as soon as born and nursed by tested cows in a building, say the home farm buildings, 
which have been thoroughly disinfected, or better still in a new building, which you propose to erect 
in rear of the main byres, the greatest care being exercised in preventing the cow licking her calf, or 
its sucking the mother. These calves are to be tested with tuberculin when six weeks old, and any 
reacting must be killed. They will be tested every six months, thus making sure that no tuberculous 
ones remain amongst them. 

‘By this means you can preserve the improved blood and raise a healthy herd from the diseased 
cows. These cows should be kept in the best of hygienic surroundings—and kept out of doors as 
much as possible—any of them developing clinical symptoms should be destroyed. I would suggest as 
an experiment that a few common calves from healthy cows (both cow and calf having heen tested) 
be put on to suckle the diseased cows and cohabit with them to prove the communicability of the 
disease by this means, and a few smilar calves be kept in a non-infected building perfectly isolated 
and fed on milk drawn from the diseased cows, both sets of calves being tested every three months: 
any reacting being killed and a careful post mortem examination being made. 


Now, I just wish here to state that here was a breeder with a valuable herd of 
Short-horns. If any other system had been adopted, it would have stopped the sale of 
the cattle at once. Dealers knowing there was tuberculosis in the herd would not have 
bought them. Now, you see a man with a herd if he follows this system and isolates 
the cattle affected and the cattle the progeny of which he is offering for sale he can go 
on selling them as Mr. Edwards did. 


‘The breeding of the non-reacting portion of the herd can thus go on with every confidence, the 
testing being repeated every three months, and any reacting cattle removed to the diseased herd. 
The byre should be disinfected on every occasion a reaction takes place. By this meansas I explained 
to you your business of breeding and selling can go on undisturbed ; the diseased ones having been 
removed and being miles away from your healthy herd. 

‘I have considered your proposition to divide the large home byre by a close board partition 
_ Into two (1 and 2) to keep the healthy animals in No. 1 and the diseased animals in No. 2. While it 
would be quite possible to carry out Bang’s system by this means, I would strongly urge the advan- 
tages of removing them to a separate farm as above indicated. Buyers would certainly have more 
confidence in the freedom from disease if there was absolutely no disease on the premises or diseased 
cattle on the farm.’ 


Now, I may say that in Denmark, where as in Canada, many of these cattle are 
in the hands of poor men who cannot put up new buildings or get new farms as Mr. 
Edwards did, at the same time Professor Bang has succeeded admirably in cutting 
off portion of the byre by tongued and grooved boards, even with a door between 
them, But Bang did not recommend it and I certainly would not. I think it is 
Seba in this country where lumber is so cheap to put up new buildings and isolate 
the cattle, 


‘Should the diseased cattle have more milk than can be used by the experiment calves, it may 


be made use of for feeding purposes for calves or pigs without risk of infection if it is raised to 
180° F.’ 
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Now, there is avery important statement,which shows that not only the animals 
can be used and saved, but their milk may be used, as Mr. Edwards says it was used 
in his case, 

This temperature will kill the bacteria, without giving a taste to the milk or interfering with 
its usefulness for butter and cheese making, such as occurs when it is boiled. This sterilization will 
require special apparatus and experienced management.’ 


Mr. Edwards provided special sterilizing apparatus and used it with excellent 


effect in sterilizing milk drawn from cows which had shown reaction. 


‘In the event of your deciding to kill any of the reacting cattle—on making a post mortem 
examination if the disease is found to be limited and local—the flesh is considered fit for food, but it 
should be thoroughly cocked before being eaten ; if it is general in the cavities of the belly and chest 
the flesh should be condemned. ’ 


That is important, It is the experience of the whole scientific world that the 
flesh is quite fit for food when the disease is local, and not general. When it affects 
the mesenteric glands, the bronchial glands, or the organs of nutrition and general 
circulation, the muscles and flesh are apt to contain bacilli, but if it is local—as 
when occuring at the bifurcation of the trachea, just where the air tube passes off 
to the right and left lungs; which is a very common situation—and if there only; 


the flesh may be quite fit for food. ‘But it should be thoroughly cooked before 


being eaten.’ These are the four conditions that are known to be specially infective 
and animals showing clinical symptoms of these conditions should not be kept in 
the herd on any account, but should be destroyed and no use made of them :— 


A, when the lungs are specially affected ; 6, when the udder is diseased; c, when there is 
diarrhea, indicating disease of the intestines; d, when there is tuberculosis of the uterus. No 
cattle should be brought into the herd without being tested and found free from disease. Disinfection 
cannot be too thoroughly done. Every board, joint, corner or crack or crevice should be thoroughly 
exposed to steam which you can easily arrange ; then with a spraying pump a solution of commercial 
carbolic acid, a pint to two gallons of water, should be thoroughly sprayed on to the divisions, floors, 
feed boxes, walls and ceilings, and the loose boxes whitewashed to a height of eight feet from the 
floor.’ 


Mr. Edwards used a solution of creoline; it is a very simple substance to use, 
easily mixed and very easily applied. 


VENTILATION. 


‘T would suggest that the ventilating shafts be enlarged and divided as I explained to you 
verbally and as indicated by the following rough diagram, the division boards coming only to within 
three or four feet from the ceiling—with a regulating shutter. It may be divided into two or four 
shafts if four they should be placed at the points of the compass. I will see that Mr, Higginson is. 
well instructed in all the details of testing and carrying out the suggestions made above—and in 
recording regularly symptoms, temperature and reactions, also observations as to the effects of 
exposure to infecting media. I may say that being a firm believer in Bang, I feel satisfied that you 
can rid your valuable herd entirely of the disease with but little sacrifice, owing to their being useful 
for breeding from ; a position once attained with a herd of such excellence in individual merits and 
breeding, will enable you to command a market in the United States or Canada far beyond your 
ability to supply, while others who are indifferent about it will find it difficult to sell animals which 
cannot be guaranteed free from tuberculosis, or evidence produced by their having stood the tuber- 
culin test. 


‘Yours very truly, 
‘DUNCAN McEACHRAN, . 
‘ Chief Inspector.’ 


That, gentlemen, is the letter of directions which I wrote to Mr. Edwards and 
which he placed in the hands of Dr. Higginson and which was carried out to the 
etter. Will Dr. Higginson read the report? 


Mr, Epwarps—I think if you would read it, Dr. McHachran, we would be glad. 
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DR. HIGINSON’S REPORT TO MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE, 


A. This is Dr. Higginson’s report, addressed to the Minister of Agriculture, and 
dated at Rockland June 9. 

‘T have the honour to report to you as follows regarding the experiments carried 
on by me under the direction of Dr, D. McKachran, Dominion inspector, with cattle 
affected by tuberculosis on the farm of W. C. Edwards & Co., Ltd., Rockland, Ont. 

In the spring of 1898, it was discovered for the first time that tuberculosis pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent in the above named herd, while at the same time 
the entire herd presented a robust, vigorous and healthy appearance and no outward 
symptoms prevailed whatever which would lead to the slightest suspicion that tuber- 
culosis was prevalent in the herd. 

‘On accepting the appointment made by you to carry out certain experiments, 
and on receiving my instructions from Dr, McHachran, I proceeded as directed by 
him as follows:—Every animal in the herd was subjected to the tuberculin test and 
all animals which reacted under the test were separated distinctly from the animals 
which did not react, and since that date the two herds have been kept as positively 
and distinctly separated as if they had been many miles apart. The stables and 
premises in which the herd had been kept previous to the discovery of the disease 


were most carefully cleaned and thoroughly disinfected as directed by Dr. McHach- © 


ran, with the use of carbolic acid, sulphur and creoline, and all were carefully white- 
washed. A new stable and sheds were erected at some distance away in which to 
house the portion of the herd which was found diseased, and in summer the two 
herds have been kept in separate and distinct pastures far removed, xo that there 
has been no. contact whatever since the first separation was made. In thespring or 
early summer of 1898 both stables and sheds on the farm were carefully cleaned and 


thoroughly whitewashed, and I understand the same is to be now done again in a. 


few days, and isto be an annual process each summer hereafter on this farm. In the 
season 1898-99 twelve calves were dropped from the cows of the diseased herd, three 
of which were lost within a few days of their birth, which loss I attribute to the 
immediate change to nurse cows without having any milk from their dams. Of the 
nine calves successfully raised, five were raised on nurse cows and four were raised 
up on their own mother’s milk, which was sterilized before being fed to them.’ 


That is very likely to be the case because the new-born calf requires the coles 
terine contained in the first milk to clear out the meconium from the intestines, so 
it is quite likely Dr. Higginson’s explanation is the true one, 


‘In May, 1899, I again tested the entire herd, including the nine calves so 
raised, with the following result:—The nine calves here named, four of which were 
heifers and five of which were bulls, all passed the test most satisfactorily, but in 
this test three of the cows which passed the test the previous spring reacted, and 
seven of the cows in the diseased herd did not react in this test. In the spring of 
1899 | took a calf from an outside healthy cow, which cow I tested, but which did 
not belong to or have any connection with this herd, and I had it raised on the milk 
of one of the diseased cows, the milk being in its natural condition as taken from 
the cow. I also raised two late calves from diseased cows on pasture, allowin 
them to run with their dams the entire summer. In October I tested the three 
calves above stated and all passed the test satisfactorily. In the same month hefore 
beginning to stable the cattle 1 again tested the healthy herd, all passing the test 
satisfactorily.’ | 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. But did he test the calf as well? 

A. Will I read that again: ‘TI also raised two late calves from diseased cows on 
pasture, allowing them to run with their dams the entire summer. In October 
tested the three calves above stated and all passed the test satisfactorily.’ 


a 
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Q. But in the case of that calf which he took from an outside healthy cow he 
tested the cow but not the calf? 

A. We do not test calves till six weeks old, they are too delicate; the result 
showed the calf was healthy. 

The report continues :— 


‘T will now deal with the results for the season of 1899-1900. Highteen calves 
were dropped from cows which had responded tothe test. This season one calf only 
was lost and none were raised upon sterilized milk. Six of these calves were raised 
upon their own dam’s milk, but never entered the premises in which their dams 
were housed, but were kept in entirely separate quarters and sucked their mothers 
in the open yard, not being allowed together longer than just a sufficient time for 
the calves to suck. Eleven caives from diseased dams were raised on nurse cows, 
in each case the calf sucking its own dam once before being transferred to the 
nurse cow, 

‘This spring I again carefully tested the entire herd with the following results: 
In the healthy herd, including in its number the four heifers which were raised the 
previous year from diseased cows, all passed the test most satisfactorily. Of the 
six calves raised on their own dams as described, five passed the test and only one 
responded, Of the eleven calves raised upon nurse cows as described, ten passed 
the test and one only responded. In this test eleven cows in the diseased herd 
showed noreaction. In this eleven were included five which showed reaction in the 
spring of 1898, and were included in the seven which showed no reaction in the 
spring of 1899, The remaining two of this seven were slaughtered. 

‘Since the time I took official charge of this herd, all animals slaughtered from 
the herd were slaughtered under my supervision and inspection. In November, 
1898, twenty-two animals were slaughtered. Of this number I condemned four as 
unfit for food. In the eighteen animals whose beef I found perfectly good for food, 
slight traces of the disease were found in the lungs, and in some instances in other 
internal parts, but in each instance the beef was perfectly sound and good. In April, 
1899, I had slaughtered one cow whose carcass [ found perfectly sound and good, but 
found slight traces of the disease in the lungs. In June of thesame year I had another 
cow slaughtered whose beef I condemned as unfit for food. In December, 1899, I 


hac two cows slaughtered whose beef I found sound and good, In one case, how- 


ever, I found slight traces of the disease in the lungs, but in the other case I could 
find no trace whatever of the disease, In April, 1900, I had another cow slaughtered 
whose beef was sound and good, but I found slight traces of the disease in each of 
the lungs and the liver. Again in May of the present season two cows were. 
slaughtered, in neither of which any signs of the disease were perceptible to the 
naked eye. One of these cows and the one killed in December, 1899, which showed 
no trace whatever of the disease were included in the seven which were among those 
which reacted in the spring of 1898, but which showed no reaction in 1899, 

‘The foregoing gives as briefly as I can put it the result of the experiments 
which have taken place, and the results from slaughter from this herd since my 
appointment by you in the spring of 1898, and if you will allow me I will give you 
the deductions which I personally draw from the experiments which have taken 
place. First, there is now no doubt whatever in my mind but that with reasonable care 
tuberculosis can be eradicated from any herd, and it is not at all necessary or 
desirable to slaughter valuable breeding animals, Nor do I consider it essentially 
necessary that the large expense W. C. Edwards & Co. have gone to need be gone to 
to the full by others in their desire to profit by the satisfavtory and valuable experi- 
ments that have been carried out on their farm. Reasonable separation I consider 


desirable, and good drainage, good ventilation, and plenty of sunlight, as well as 


general cleanliness, I consider essential in preventing or eradicating the disease. 
Housing cattle too closely together in dark, unwholesome and ill-ventilated stables 
in my mind has done more to promote this disease than any other cause. That 


sound calves can be successfully raised from both diseased dams and sires is fully 
-established by the experiments that have taken place hero, for I may here state, 
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that one of the three stock bulls kept on this farm is diseased and his calves come 
out as successfully as those of the sound bulls, Further, from the experiments 
which have taken place here it is clear to my mind that, while there is unquestion- 
ably danger in calves being nursed by their own dams who are diseased, this danger 
I, however, think exists more particularly in case of diseased udders, uterus or 
intestines, and in cases where the cow suffers from generalized tuberculosis; but I 
think it possible that many tuberculous cows may suckle their calves if reasonable 
precautions are taken as was done in the experiment subsequently described. I 
would not, however, recommend this practice, itis attended by too much risk. That 
the disease can be cured I am unable to say; the experiments which have taken 
place here do not warrant me in expressing an opinion. I am, however, firmly 
convinced that under such conditions of ventilation and proper housing as 1 have 
described, with separation, the disease can be checked, and in a reasonable time 
totally eradicated. 

‘T will simply add this, that the general condition of the stock on this farm, so 
far as all external appearances would indicate, has been of the very best, since my 
experiments began; that without the tuberculin test no discovery of the disease 
could have been made, and, while the test may not always be infallible, all that has 
transpired here to my mind most strongly recommends its usefullness where 
honestly applied as a great means of discovering and promoting the eradication of 
tuberculosis, All of which is respectfully submitted. 


‘TI have the honour to be, sir, 
‘ Your most obedient servant, 


‘GEO. W. HIGGINSON, 
‘ Veterinary Surgeon.’ 


DETAILS respecting each animal which calved seasons 1898, 1899 and 1900, and 
their produce, in matter of experiments with tuberculosis, on farm of W. C. 
Edwards & Co., Limited, Rockland, Ont, 


1898, 


No. 1, Lady Lancaster.—Bull calf by diseased sire; sold when twelve months 
old. Twice tested. | 

No. 2, Macce Hamilton ; No. 3, Bonny.—Both had bull calves by diseased sire. 
Were twice tested, and were sold at about eleven months old. 

No. 4, Grand Duchess.—Bull calf by sound sire. Tested twice, and sold at about 
five months old. 

No. 5, Lady Augusta.—Heifer calf by sound sire. Twice tested as a calf and 
then tested as a yearling. Nos. 1, 21, 31, 4 and 5 all suckled a nurse cow. 

No. 6, Sittyton Verona.—Heifer calf by sound sire. 

No. %, Geanie Girl.—Heifer calf by diseased sire. 

No. 8, Pine Grove Clipper—Heifer calf by diseased sire. Nos. 6,7 and 8 were 
raised on sterilized milk. ‘Tested twice as calves and again as yearlings. 

No, 9, Louise.—Heifer calf by sound sire. Twice tested as a calf and also as a 
yearling. Fed on sterilized milk. 

No. 10, March Violet.—Bull calf by sound sire. Died when three days old. 
Cause of death due to change of milk, 

No. 11, Darling.—Bull calf got by sound sire. Died about three days old. 
Cause of death due to change of milk. 

Vo. 12, Mary Leslie—Heifer calf by diseased sire. Calf little premature and 
died about two days old. 
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No. 13, Minonette ; No. 14, Annie Leslie—These calves were got by unknown 
_ sires and suckled dams on pasture. Tested once at about five months old and were 
_ sold to butcher. | 


1899-1900. 


No. 1, Lady Lancaster.—Heifer calf got by sound sire. Calved in September, 
1899. Dam reacted in both tests. 
No. 2, Madge Hamilton.—Heifer calf by sound sire. Calved in October, 1899. 
Dam reacted in both tests. Both these calves (Nos. 1 and 2) were suckled by nurse 
— cows. 
4 No. 3, Bonny.—Died, Cast in ditch. 
No. 4, Grand Duchess.—Bull calf, sired by sound sire. Calved in September, 
1899. Suckled dam. Dam showed no reaction in two last tests, 

No. 5, Lady Augusta.—Calf died. Dum stood first test, but reacted in second, 

No. 6. Sittyton Verona.—Not calved yet; reacted in both tests. 

No. 7, Geanie Girl.—Bull calf by sound sire. Suckled by dam; calved in Sep- 
tember, 1899; dam reacted in both tests. ' 

No. 8, Pine Grove Clipper.—Heifer calf by sound sire; suckled by nurse cow. 
Dam stood the first test, but reacted in second; calved in November, 1899. 

No.9, Louise.—W as slaughtered, 

No, 10. March Violet.—Heifer calf by sound sire; suckled dam; calved in Sep- 
tember, 1899. Calf reacted in test. ‘The dam reacted in both tests. 

No. 11, Darling.—Bull calf by diseased sire; suckled dam; calved in October, 
1899. Dam stood first test, 

No, 12, Mary Leslie—Bull calf sired by diseased sire; calved in September, 
\ 1899; suckled nurse cow. Dam reacted in both tests, 

] No. 13, Minonette.-—Not bred last year. Stood first test. 
‘ No, 14, Annie Leslie—Aborted. Dam reacted in both tests, 
a No. 15, Mildred Sixth—Bull calf by diseased sire. Dam stood both tests, 
Calved iu March 
No. 16, Amelia Leslie—Heifer calf by sound sire; suckled dam. Dam reacted 
in first test, but stood second; calved in September, 1899. 
4a No. 1%, Canadian Rosebud.—Bull calf by sound sire; suckled nurse cow. Dam 
_ reacted in both tests; calved in September, 1899. 
No. 18, Mildred Ninth—Heifer calf by sound sire. Dam stood both tests; 
calved in October, 1899. 
No.1, Violet Second.— Bull calf by sound sire; suckled dam three times, and 
then was put on nurse cow; reacted in test. Dam reacted in both tests; calved in 
February, 1900. 
No. 20, Canrdian Rosebud Second.—Bull calf by sound sire; suckled nurse cow ; 
calved in February, 1900. Dam reacted in first test, but stood second. 
No. 21. Lady Lansdowne.—Bull calf got by diseased sire; suckled by nurse cow; 
calved in February, 1900. Dam reacted in both tests. 
No. 22, Rose of Autumn.—Heifer calf got by diseased sire; suckled nurse cow ; 
dam reacted in both tests; calved in May, 1900. : 

No. 23, Rose Bloom.—Heifer calf by diseased sire; died in changing to nurse 
cow; dam stood both tests, 

Prof. McHachran continued— 

Now, gentlemen, betore sitting down, if you will bear with me a moment, I 
will read a letter from Mr. Edwards to myself, in answer to some questions I asked 
him, which brings out some points I think it is necessary this committee should 
- have. He says :— 


J 
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‘I have seen nothing to lead me to believe that the tubereulin test has had any injurious influence 
on the course of the disease. It is by no means our opinion that the disease has been stimulated or 
aggravated by the application of the tuberculin test. All animals that we have tested two or three 
times continue as hale and hearty as they were previously, and not one animal in our herds has 
broken down or failed in any way since we began testing. I cannot say that we have proof that can 
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be relied upon to the effect that the use of tuberculin has checked the disease, but we will not be 
surprised if we find that in some instances it does. We retested twelve months later all the animals 
which at first reacted, and of the lot four made no response in the second test. One of the four 
animals was slaughtered this autumn and on the most careful examination made with the naked eye 
no trace of the disease could be found. We believe all the same that the disease was there. Since 
beginning the experiments here we have raised calves on nurse cows, and on sterilized milk, and not 
one of the calves so raised have responded in the slightest degree to the test ; and all have been care- 
fully tested. We have now gone so far as to turn grade calves on to the diseased cows in pasture 
and we also raised a grade calf on the milk of a diseased cow with the pail; each of those that 
sucked the diseased cow in pasture were tested, as well as the one fed from the pail, and none of 
them responded whatever to the test. We have learned a good deal from those experiments and 
when we are through you will be able to give Canada most valuable information on this subject. 
Meantime we will be glad if you will treat the whole matter confidentially. | We do not think that 
the test is infallible, but we think it the safest present guide, and we are fully convinced that the 
honest use of it and a little care should stamp out tuberculosis anywhere. Close contact in confined 
and ill-lighted and ill-ventilated stables we are convinced is the great means of conveyance of the 
disease. We are now raising six fine bred calves on the dams, though they are entirely separated 
and only come together twice a day in open yards. Our belief is that this will prove a success. We 
are well convinced that the disease can be stamped out in Canada and the Canadians will act foolishly 
if they do not doit. Your truly, 
‘Ww. C. EDWARDS.’ 


Now, gentlemen, I may say I visited Mr. Edwards’ farm yesterday and was 
shown over the ertate by him. Any lover of fine bred cattle could not enjoy a 
better day. The quality of the herd was a revelation to me, and these animals all 
in perfect health, and oy this experiment so liberally conducted by Mr. Edwards in 
the public interest more than his own, and which you see was not supposed to be 
made public, but he has very generously allowed this matter to come before the 
Committee and the country so as to allow the country to benefit from a knowledge 
of the facts of the experiments, which would have cost the country a great deal of 
money if conducted by the department. I may say that at our station at Outremont 
experiments are being conducted in the same lines but on a small scale, because we 
cannot stand the expense. In the report of the minister you will find the reports 
on Outremont station, some of which you will find interesting as bringing out 
points not brought out in this report. 


By Mr. Sproule 


Q. Were the cattle subject to any treatment during the time they were in quer 
antine ? , 

A. No. 

Q. Then I understand that at the second and third tests made, six animals 
which had responded to the first test did not respond ? 

A. Yes, there were five. 

Q. What conclusions would you draw, that they were cured ? 

A. Well, Prof. Nocard is firm'y of opinion and states so boldly that many 
animals are cured. We often find that the disease is cured, and if taken in the early 
stages you will get a reaction from tuberculin, but in some cases the tubercle bacilli 
are killed by the tuberculin, but you will find a small percentage in which you will 
find it very difficult to discover where the tubercle is actually located. 

Q. But would not you think that putting these animals under favourable con- 
ditions again it only requires in such case to develop it again that the bacilli may 
be lying latent in the system ? | 

A. Possibly, but it is possible to contract the disease withoutthat. In reference 
to the report of Dr. Higginson I think Mr, Edwards can give any information. 

Q. Then if the bacili were lying in a latent condition what evidence of its exist- 
ence there is shown by the test then you take it they might be in that condition and 
the test not show any signs of tuberculosis? 

A. If the tubercules had reached the »tage when the tubercules had become calci- 
fied, as is often the case, you might not get a reaction. Another case in which you 
do not get reaction is when the animal is so badly diseased and the blood is so 
saturated with tuberculin the small quantity of tuberculin injected gives no reaction 
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We have had cases where a cow has died in a few days after using tuberculin with- 
out reaction. So that tuberculin should be used only by very careful men. There- 
fore I think tuberculin should only be used under government supervision the same 
as other poisons. 

Q. Do you think these experiments lasted long enough to get benefit from the 
work; only a year and ahalf; I think from the report the calves came about the 
end of 1898? 

A. No. 

Q. Suppose the calves were dropped in September, 1898, it is so close to 1899 
that it only gives a year and a half. 

Mr. Epwarps-——It is supposed to go on another year ? 

Mr. SprouLE—You might explain it to the committee now. 


Mr. Epwarps —If you will notice three slaughtered calves have gone through 
the test and come out satisfactorily. That seems to me a strongpoint. This 
experiment is going on for another year, but the Minister of Agriculture 
made the suggestion to me that he would like the public to get the benefit of this 
experiment as far as it has gone, and I consented to it coming before the Committee, 
That we can find out something more we expect, but we have already found out a 
great deal. As to results we ourselves feel perfectly satisfied, the experiment is 
quite sufficient for us, but I just want to state what the experiment is to be for the 


next year. We have purchased a number of nurse cows, all of which we have had 


served by thoroughbred bulls. All the calves are to be crossed next year, the calves 
of nurse cows to diseased vows and the calves of diseased cows 1o nurse cows, and 


_ We are going to carry on the experiment in that way. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. Are the nurse cows tested too ? 


Mr. Epwarps—I will just state here, Mr.Chairman and gentlemen, that no animal 
is allowed to come into our herd to-day until quarantined and tested. If we import 
cattle from Great Britain to-day, and we do, they do not mingle with the others for 
six months. We made an importation last year and we built new buildings to house 


_ that importation. The whole experiment has been carried out under the direction 


of Dr. McHachran by Dr. Higginson, the veterinary surgeon. I just want to state 
how the disease was discovered. Wewere going to export six bulls to Wisconsin 
and we asked for a test of these for exportation purposes, and there never was a4 man 
more thunderstruck than myself when I was told that tuberculosis existed among 
these cattle. You can understand how a man would be knocked down after he had 
been for twenty-five years building up this herd of hort-horns. I supposed the 
whole would have to be destroyed. I spoke to Mr. Fisher and wrote to Professor 
Craig, of Wisconsin. He said the herd was too valuable to destroy; to follow the 
suggestion of Mr. Fisher. Everything has been carried out carefully and I think 
honestly. The report you have heard to-day can be vouched for in every respect, 
These six bulls we were going to export we did not sell to our fellow farmers—they 
were destroyed—and no animal was afterwards sold from the farm until the experi- 
ment had gone so far that we could sell with safety. The first bull sold after was 
in 1898 and sold to Senator Cochrane. We were satisfied as to its condition, but we 
said to Senator Cochrane’s son to test him. Hvery animal hereafter sold shall be 
tested, and we shall not be one of those who are disseminating disease among the 
cattle of Canada. No matter how valuable, it shall not go out with any trace of 
disease. Every animal we sell we sell with confidence; every animal imported is 
brought in and kept in quarantine for six months. 

Q. Is not every one of these tested in quarantine, and tested in quarantine on 
the other side by veterinarians whose standing is endorsed by the department here ? 

A. I would say to that, Mr. Chairman, that we are dealing with men and 
men, and so far as we are individually concerned we are going to examine ourselves. 

Q. I ask does not the law provide for a test ? 
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A. I understand the regulations are as follows: That the Dominion Govern- 
ment does not take any responsibility. If importers wish to import I understand 
it is allowed that the inspection can take place on the other side by gentlemen 
whose names are accepted, and their examination is accepted for importation pur- 
poses. But as far as we are concerned we are going to make ourselves safe as 
regards the test. We have laid down the rule that our herd hereafter shall be 
tested twice a year, and no animal, no matter where it. comes from, shall pi inic 
with our herd until after six months. 


DR. McHACHRAN RECALLED. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Then I understand that it is not necessary to apply the test here to cattle 
imported by regulations of the department; is that so, doctor? 

A. The present practice is to accept the certificate of veterinary surgeons who 
were recommended by Prof. McCall, of Giasgow, the principal of the Royal Veter- 
inary College in London, and the officers of the Board of Agriculture, and the letter 
that’ is written to them reads somewhat as follows: ‘I would s suggest to your 
Lordship, when application is made by an importer for the name of a veterinary 
surgeon, a letter be written to the veterinary surgeon from your office explaining 
this, and at the same time explaining that it does not mean any employment in the 
Canadian Government service, and that the cost will be paid by the person import- 
ing.’ 

: Q. Then I understand the regulations do not exact the tuberculin test in quar- 
antine here? 

A. No. 

Mr. FisHer—Not when they have a certificate from one of these men. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. Have not the tables to be sent over from the other side, doctor ? 
A. Yes, the charts have to be sent over with the cattle and we have to approve 
of them. In some cases we do not approve of them. 


By the Chairman : 


2 You would not suggest using diseased male animals with healthy cows ? 
A. No, not let them within miles of them. 


By Mr. Rutherford: 


Q. There is one important point touched on this morning, that is the curing of 
the disease, I think there has been a wrong impression left on the minds of the 
Committee by a little croxs-firing between Dr. Sproule and yourself, Dr, Sproule 
suggested that,if,as you say, the bacilli was in a latent condition—he used the words 
wher. you said you had 1.0 doubt the bacilli died and became absorbed—and he sug- 
gested that if again placed in unsanitary surroundings the disease would break out 
again. Now, that point wants to be cleared up; if the bacilli is dead, it would not 
matter what the surroundings were unless there was fresh infection ? 

A. It would not require to have the disease previously; any animal that is 
exposed to such conditions would take it. 

Q. The point is whether, having had the disease, it would necessarily break out 
again ? 

A. Not at all. 


By Mr, Edwards: 


Q. It would simply be more predisposed ? 
A. No; there must be disinfection of the premises. 
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How long has Professor Bang’s system been in practice ? 

. About eight years, 

What is the result ? 

. Perfectly satisfactory. 

In some cases we see it only break out in younger animals ? 
Occasionally. 

Just as satisfactory as ordinary breeding? 

+ Y eB. 


POPOPoPO 


By the Chairman : 


How long, as a rule, is the animal affected after the test ? 

. The effect produced by the test? 

Yes? 

. Oh, it goes down within 24 hours; in fact, 12 hours. 

Would it be perfectly safe to apply the test again in one month ? 
No; three months. 


POPobO 


Mr. Roppicx, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am sure we have all listened 
with great interest to the report which Dr. McKachran has made and to Dr, Higgin- 
son’s report, and I think the thanks of the whole furming and dairying community 
is due to Mr, Edwards for the work he has made it possibleto do under these 
circumstances. He has made it possible to prove by the experiments which have 
taken place on his farm that Bang is in the right direction. There are one or 
two things which might be explained and which I will ask Dr. McHachran 
to explain. It seems that three cows which were healthy became reacting. That 
is remarkable to me, considering the surroundings were made in perfect condition, 
that these seven animals were found perfectly healthy and subsequently, when a 
test was again made, three of these seven were found to be diseased. That surprises 
me a little and I cannot explain it to myself, considering you had the surroundings 
so thoroughly disinfected that it was impossible for these animals to contract the 
disease from the mangers, from water or from other animals. It shows that the 
tuberculin test may be a little fallacious in some cases. I don’t know how you will 
explain it, but it shows that one may not take it for granted always that this shall 
be perfectly true in its results, and that probably earlicr tests than those made might 
be made in some cases, that the tuberculin itself may vary very uch or the effects 
of the tuberculin may vary or the parties may not be careful. These are points 
which cropped up in my mind, but altogether I think the rexults are satisfactory, 
and if it can be proved that cattle can be rid of the disease in this way of course it 
will be very much less expensive than the process elsewhere and which is recom- 
mended for this country, that is the destroying of herds, This is not all a desirable 
thing, in fact it will lead to a great deal of trouble and mischief. However, I think 
myself with this plan of Bang’s very much may be done now and immediately. I 
think if the Dominion Government and Parliament will come forward at this moment 
and assist the little island of Prince Edward in the scheme they are about to develop, 
it would be doing good. They are anxious to begin a scheme, and I understand 

- they have already the bill before their legislature which prevents the introduction 
into that island of animals diseased and provides for the slaughtering of animals 
clinically diseased, which, as Dr, McKachran says, means animals very much diseased, 
—and which can be discovered by the stethoscope—the grosser forms of tuberculosis. 
The milder cases are those which can only be detected by the tuberculin test. If 
the Government would aid Prince Edward you would there have the nucleus of a 
great scheme. You would have Prince Edward Island freed from the disease in a 
reasonably short time, and from that island could be drafted healthy animals in a 
short time. You could then begin by cutting off a portion of Nova Scotia, or begin- 
ing from the other end and cutting off a portion of British Columbia, and we would 
then have a healthy Canada in a few years. 
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Q. You mean turning it into a breeding station ? 

A. Yes; all these points would have to be attended to. You would find all 
the breeders in the world would come to Canada for their breeding cattle. The 
expense might be great, but it would repay the Government of Canada and of any 
province which is willing to take it up. I quite agree with Dr. Rutherford and Dr. 
Sproule that these tests should be continued a little while longer, and that what is 
going to be done on Mr. Edwards’ farm should be carried out, that of transferring 
diseased calves to healthy cows and vice versa. That would take some time, but 
will be a useful experiment. 


The CHAIRMAN—I would ask the leader of the opposition, whom I see present, 
to say a few words on this matter. 


Sir CHARLES TupPpER—I would like to say a single word on this important 
question. I would thank Mr. Edwards for letting me know it was to be brought up 
here this morning. I listened with intense satisfaction to everything that has taken 
place. J agree with Dr. Roddick that the entire community and the cattle holders 
of Canada are greatly indebted to Mr, Edwards for carrying out under the very able 
superintendence of Dr. McKachran and Dr. Higginson, the veterinary surgeons, 
these experiments, but I think we may go further and say that the whole population 
of Canada have a most deep and vital interest in this question. It is known that 
tuberculosis practically represents consumption in the human family, and it is 
known that for a long time and until a recent period the terrible fear that consumption 
must follow from heredity, and that the children of a consumptive mother must, in 
the ordinary condition of things, look forward to being attacked by the same 
disease, was prevalent amongst us, This is a question of supreme importance, not only 
from the agricultural point of view, but from the point of view of human activities, 
and if this should be proved as appears so far as these experiments are concerned, 
as far at least as I have followed them, if it can be proved that the calves of cows 
suffering from tuberculosis can be removed from the mother and being sucked by 
healthy animals, can be protected absolutely from the disease, it, to a very large 
extent, goes to establish the fact that we need not dread as we have dreaded the 
hereditary tendency to consumption inthe human family. It means that by p:oper 
exertion, by following out systematically this means of dealing with tuberculosis we 
can look forward at no distant date to having the whole Dominion free from this 
disease, that is so wide spread and deeply laid that to deal with it, as pluro-pneumonia 
has been dealt with, is absolutely impracticable. The enormous cost of sacrificing 
all the herds where tuberculosis has been found, as has been necessary for pluro- 
pneumonia, would, from the wide extent of the disease, render it practically impos- 
sible to accomplish the object with regard to tuberculosis. But under these 
experiments carried out with so much care, which really appears to me that vigorously 
followed up, that system which is so well established, although as you say it has 
not been proved, that the opinion of some has been taken that innoculation by 
tuberculin gives absolute immunity. If it gives 18 per cent it gives so amall an 
extent of disease as to lead to the expectation that ultimately you will practically 
relieve the country from the presence of tuberculosis. . 

I think under these circumstances we are all greatly indebted to Mr. Edwards, 
who has, under the wise and skillful direction of Dr. McHachran and his associate, 
Mr. Higginson, carried out these experiments, And I believe what has been stated 
to the Committee fully with reference to the hope that by following up the experi- 
ments throughout the country, we may hope at no distant day to find Canada free 
from tuberculosis, and the value of that to Canada cannot be overestimated. Let it be 
fully understood that not only is Canada free from pluro-pneumonia as we all know, 
but that there is a country where the cattle can be relied on as absolutely free from 
tuberculosis, you would give a value to the thoroughbred stock beyond calculation. 
After listening attentiy’ ‘vy 10 what has taken place, I would fail in what I deem to 
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be my duty if I didn’t express the thanks of the country for the work that has been 
done. 


Mr. KEvwarps—I don’t wish to take up the time of the Committee, but I want 
to say a word, if I may be allowed, in answer to Dr. Roddick. It is coming from a 
layman, but there may be some force in it. Dr. Roddick refer to the three cows 
which did not react on the first test but reacted on the second. I just want to point 
this out. The rule laid down by the. scientists, in so far as this matter is concerned, 
that unless the temperature rises two degrees the animal is not condemned, In the 
animals at our place, we haven’t confined ourselves to the limit by any means, but if 
the slightest suspicion exists, the animal is set aside. Now, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that there are animals set aside at our place on the first test that had no trace 
of a disease. If an animal is a highly nervous animal the response may be quicker, 
and another thing, animals that are in heat or are nearly in heat, react more readily, 
and if there is any reaction, we reject them, so that probably animals are set aside 
that are not diseased. That may be possible. 

Mr. Roppick—Excuse me, but these are found not to react. 

Mr, Epwarps—In the first test the three cows that did not react, did react in the 
second, in the second test seven cows reacted that did not react in the first. I am 
dealing with the seven now, not the three. Theseven cows which did react in the first, 
did not react in the second. Now, there is something that came out in Ontario—in 
Guelph, and perhaps Prof. Robertson, here present, can tell us about that. Some 
animals were slaughtered there, and it was found that the diseased parts were 
incisted afterwards that was discovered... Now, there may be that curative effect, 
because, mind you, this seven is not a broken down herd at all, It is a very healthy 
looking herd, indeed. Now, then, as to the three which reacted in the second and 
did not in the first. Iam speaking as a layman, but remember they were in the 
premises where there had been so many diseased animals; the infection may not 
have been absolutely removed in the first cleansing. Little traces, slight traces 
might remain in some part of it, and that would have an effect on the animals 
afterwards. That may be possible. Now, another thing, as far as that is con- 
cerned—I am not a professional man—but might not the disease just be beginning, 
or might it not have got far enough to cause ua reaction. Really this should be 
perpetuated. I think if it is further looked into by such men as Dr. Roddick and 
other professional men, these little matters will find room for explanation, 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. In testing a bunch of cattle do you find on the test a number of them reacted 
and a number of them did not, and that upon a subsequent test those which reacted 
at the first test did not respond and those which did not respond at the first test 
did react? 

A. That is specifically stated. 

Mr. CaraitL--That being the case I would infer that the tuberculin test is of 
no value, 

Mr. Epwarps—Now, Mr. Chairman, I place great va'ue on it, I have seen enough 
to thoroughly satisfy me. Dr. Higginson’s test does not say it is not valuable. He 
says the test is generally correct. I have been trying to explain that very thing. 
I would make two suggestions; one is that [ would invite this Committee to come 
down and examine the herd and examine the whole condition to see what has been 
done and I will take them down and take them back with pleasure. I make 
another suggestion. This is perhaps a very expensive one, but perhaps the Domin- 
ion Government can do something after we have done so much, because in this 
matter we have carried it on at our own expense and don’t get one cent on it. The 
Government pay their officer but there is no compensation so far as we are con- 
cerned. Here would be a great feature. Suppose next year the calves are crossed, 
and you take a certain number of these and have the best bacteriologist and have 
a thorough scientific dissection and examination and then get the results. That 
would be worth many, many thousands of dollars. 
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Q. Had you any evidence at the beginning of this that your herd was ina 


diseased condition, except the tuberculin test ? 

A. None. I venture to say there is not to-day in the world a more healthy 
looking herd than our herd. Not one animal has broken down since. I say further 
it could not have been discovered except perhaps by very careful examination with 
a stethascope if such could be done, it could not be discovered without the tubercu- 
lin. Is there any other way in the world that is known of; if there is I have yet 
to hear of it, that has proved to be successful at the present time, 


Mr. Ruraerrorp—I think with others that this experiment is one of the most 
valuable not only to Canada but to the world that has ever been attempted with 
regard to tuberculosis. Of course we know that since 1882, Professor Bangs has 
been operating on the same lines, but even in his experiments the same variety has 
not been introduced as in the experiment now going on down the river here, ‘There 
are a few points which I noted down here on which I would like to speak with a 
view perhaps of eliciting a little more information and eliminating or lessening the 
element of danger which I see if this report is allowed to go out to the public with- 
out comment. The first is with regard to Mr. Sproule’s remarks, namely, the effect 
of the tuberculin test in curing the disease. I have been using tuberculin ever 
since it first began to be used in 1888 in testing cattle and | have come to the con- 
clusion without having any direct proof of it, as I do not think any direct proof 
exists in the world to-day, but | have come to ‘the conclusion that in'mild cases of 
disease the repeated use of the test has a curative effect, but I cannot prove that, 
and as such it is a most dangerous doctrine to promulgate among the farming com- 
munity and I think that should be stated so that people will not go away from er 
Committee or read the report and carry away the idea that the tuberculin test is 
cure for the bovine tuberculosis, 

Sir CoarLes TuppeR—Its great value is as a diagnosis, 

Mr. Rurnerrorp—I think there is no question about that and when we have 
the highest authorities in the world acknowledging it it is too late in the world to 
throw doubts upon it. 

In regard to the suggestion made by Mr. Edwards and endorsed by Dr. Roddick 
as to the possibility of having this test still further carried on by slaughter and a 

careful examination, 1 cannot say too much in its favour. I think prob: ably that 
would be the most valuable experiment in regard to the treatment of tuberculosis in 
Canada that has ever been attempted in the world and I think the Government 
should certainly give every assistance in its power to the carrying out of this test. 
It would be better perhaps if it was done on cheaper cattle than the majority of those 
on Mr. Edwards’ farm. 

As regards there three cows [ want to dwell on the danger of allowing tuber- 
culin in the hands of non-professional men. I think the Government of Ontario 
made a great mistake when they sent out a man named McRue to educate the 
farmers in the application of the tuberculin tests, because it is a well known fact that 
an animal suffering from it tested once, and retested subsequently will not respond 
in anything like the same degree to the teste, An unprircipaled farmer or stock 
breeder, because there are such in the world, who finds that he has tuberculosis in his 
herd, by using the tests himself repeatedly will be able to render his animals immune, 
and will be able to sell diseased animals, male or female, to people in various countries 
or to his next door neighbour and submit to the test and there will be no reaction, 
and I[ consider that to ‘be one of the most dangerous things I ever saw. 

Mr, Careitt—That. just establishes the fact that tuberculin is a cure, 

Mr. RurHerrorp—Not at all. This fuct has been demonstrated, that while in 
mild cases there might be doubts as to whether it was curable or not, this fact is 
well understood, that in a bad case of tuberculosis while the animal may react on 
the first test it may not react on the second or third test. But that must not be 
regarded as a cure, 
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With regard to the three cows that did not react on the first test, [ agree with 
Mr. Edwards that perhaps at the time the first test was made, the disease in these 
cows was in a period of incubation, that the disease was just taking hold and these 
did not react. It was quite possible that the other suggestion of Mr. Kdwards that 
some of the bacilli had been lurking in a corner of the building or some place where 
these cattle were exposed to the contagion explains the matter. 

Now, there is another danger, The next danger which | see is the danger of 
accepting without question the report as to the advisability of allowing calves to 
suckle diseased cows. I do not believe in that at all, for this reason: that once you 
admit the principel of allowing calves to suckle diseased cows, you might as well 
throw open the doors, and allow children to take the milk from these cows. The 
principle is the same. I admit that in a very large percentage of cases of bovine 
tuberculosis as well as in cases of human tuberculosis, milk will contain no bagilli, 
but how are you or | or any other ordinary farmer going to tell the exact moment 
in which the bacilli will enter the blood stream and become transmitted to the milk? 
Or, how can you tell which one out of eightean or twenty cows have bacilli in the 
milk ? 


Mr. Epwarps—My own personal view is this: that if the breeders of Canada 
would go to work and stamp out the disease entirely, the disease will soon cease in 
Canada. I think it comes generally in thoroughbred herds, and does not prevail toa 
large extent among grade cattle, and if breeders will be honest to themselves and to 
the country, we will have no bulls distributing this disease around. | admit that if 
this is carried out to the full all over the country it will be a very dangerous thing, 
but surely the breeder could take care of it. Ofall the cows that we have purchased 


andtested, we haven’t had one that we bought in the country respond to the test. 


Every one of them has proved perfectly sound. 

Mr. Rutnerrorp—I would call attention to the fact that a few years ago where- 
ever we found Bow Park cattle we found tuberculosis, arnong the ordinary cattle, and 
Bow Park which was looked upon as one of the greatest benefits to the farming com- 
munity in Western Canada was really a danger, because they disseminated tubercul- 
osis among the ordinary farmers’ herds. But nowadays, English importers are paying 
very much more attention to hygiene than in the earlier days, their stables are 
better ventilated and lighted and the conditions are better for the prevention of 
tuberculosis than they were then. We found that the greatest source of danger 
exists among dairy cows which are kept for milking purposes, and these would not 
be affected by any action on the part of the breeders to any great extent. 

Mr. Epwarps—These dairy cows do not suckle calves. 

Mr. RutHeRrorD—No; but they suckle children, and if you say it is safe for the 
calf to suckle that cow, you say its milk is fit for children, you can’t get away from it. 
All the experiments that Professor Bang has made havo been made with sterilized 
milk, hensed that milk alone, It is an exceedingly dangerous doctrine to preach to the 
people of Canada, that it is safe under any circumstances to use milk from tuber- 
culosis cows, because although there may bea large percentage of cows that is quite 
safe, there may be one or two that are dangerous animals, and you can’t tell what 
day they become dangerous. 


Mr, Car@itu-—I think that is an important point you have brought out, that 
tuberculosis prevails to a larger extent among dairy cows than what is supposed. 

A. Statistics go to prove that consumption inthe human family comeswith the 
dairy cows, 


Mr. McLennan (Inverness) In the Maritime Provinces, there is a tribe of 
that have not had the advantage cf milk or the flesh of the cow, and that have not 
had the benefit of that, but they are dying off with consumption. 
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Mr. Rutuerrorp—The Indians in the North-west are dying off in considerable 
numbers with tuberculosis, and it was unknown among them until the advent of the 
white man and the dairy cow. It was unknown in Australia until the cow went 
there; it is unknown in China, because the Chinese do not use milk and butter, it is 
unknown in the steepes cf Central Asia, and in Hgypt, because the Fellaheen do not 
use the dairy cow, and although thousands of Huropeans have goneinto Egypt for 
treatment for the disease they have remained immuned. 

By an Hon. Memper—Before they had seen a dairy cow or milk, the Indians 
in the Maritime Provinces had tuberculosis. _ | 

A. Contagion will come from the human being as well as from the cow, and I 
do not for one moment maintain it is the only source of contagion, but that itis a very 
common source of contagion. The conditions under which the Indians live are 
exceedingly favourable to the spread of the disease in all parts of Canada. 

In regard to the reliability of the test, I have always felt that the greatest care 
should be exercised as to the test itself. I would not give you the snap of my finger 
for a certificate of the test unless I knew the man who made it, and knew him to be 
aman of high standing, because there are so many little circumstances that occur 
in regard to the administration of the test, so many opportunities for carelessness 
and unreliability, that I do not place any value whatever upon a test certificate, 
unless | know the man well, or know well of the man. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


' Q. What do you think of certificates from these Professors in Scotland? Would 
you consider them reliable? 
A. I would like to know them. 


Mr. Sproute—There are some reliable Scotchmen. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp—Yes, and some very uureliable Scotchmen, and Irishmen, 
too. In regard to ridding Canada of tuberculosis, I would like to see it, but [ 
think it is a little bigger contract than we have been led to consider from some of the 
remarks made to-day. It would be avery difficult matter to rid Canada of the 
disease. 


By Mr. Edwards : 


Q. Wouldn’t you like to try it in Prince Island ? 

A. Yes; I think it is well worth trying, but if you have removed every case of 
tuberculosis animal from that island, as long as you have consumptive men and 
women going through the stables, you will not get rid of the disease; because as 
long as a human being can contract the disease from a cow, they also may contract 
it from a human being. 


Mr. Douetas—I have the impression, whether I am correct or not, that con- 
sumption perhaps is very prevalent, more prevalent in one part of Canada than in 
another. I refer to people residing within say five miles of our Great Lakes, and I 
have noticed the disease very prevalent there, say on the shore of Lake Ontario. It 
may be a point for the scientists who are here to-day discussing this subject to con- 
sider whether the disease is equally prevalent amongst the cattle within a radius 
of five miles along the shores of the lake, Lake Ontario or the other great bodies of 
fresh water. If it can be established and shown that it is equally prevaient amongst 
the stock as consumption is in the human family, then I should have a great deal 
more confidence in the statements that have been made here to-day; but that is a 
point I think that is worth investigating and considering, and I think perhaps some 
light may be thrown upon it. : 


Mr. SprouLE—I just want to say a word too with regard to these statements. 
To begin with I think they are most valuable and in the right direction, but I don’t 
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think they have been eontinued long enough to make absolute data upon which we 
may rely to drawour conclusions. There is another question—that repeated applica- 
tions of the test leave the animal which receives them so thatit won’t react, and from 
any Clinical observations there is no evidence that we can find a trace of the disease. 
What is it in the animal anatomy that makes it not react? Hither that the appli- 
cation has cured the disease or that the test is not by any means infallible, even to 
the extent of 98 per cent. It seems to me that is the only conclusion you can come 
to. Ifit is a remedy that cures the disease, that is the very thing we would like to 
get; but I think that is yet to be proved. 

Now, besides that, if we for instance use a quarantine station like Prince Edward 
Island, and use it as well for a breeding station, we can eradicate the disease and 
cure the disease; but is it not a fact that if we take the herd where there is no 
evidence of the existence of the disease by any means at our disposal to ascertain, 
that if you put such a herd in unsanitary stables and under unsanitary conditions it 
will develop, it must have an origin, it shows as well that you may eradicate it, but 
if you don’t keep the sanitary cenditions it is quite as likely to break out in these 
localities. There are two things that should attract our attention. The first is: 
Are our regulations which we have devised for the purpose of preventing the 
importation of animals affected by tuberculosis effective or are they not. Mr, 
Edwards says that it is these cattle when they come out bring it. They have come 
in on the strength of some certificate from a surgeon in Hngland or Scotland. If 
that is not sufficient, I have always heard that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to apply the test on cattle while in quarantine in order to see that it 
is not imported. What is the result? I will take the case of Mr. Edwards, 
he is only one of forty or fifty importers, and the result will be that it 
will be of benefit to him, but it becomes a rather doubtful business, and the Govern- 
ment should step in and provide some regulations that apply a test which would be 
regarded as an absolutely safe one to guarantee. Another inference is that animals that 
are fed upon milk that is not affected for the time but came from an infected cow, 
still the disease must be communicated from one to the other. That suggests a 
very valuable remedy for us in connection with the dairy stables of our country. 


And what is it? It is the sterilization of all milk; you can do that, and it is not 
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an expensive thing to do. It suggests the advisability of so changing the law as to 
compel this to be done. Let the company who is collecting milk for distribution be 
compelled to sterilize every gallon of it or every quart that they sell to the people 
of the country; where it is treated in that way it becomes quite inoccuous. I think 
that this suggestion, as the outcome of this, would be very valuable if acted upon, 
and I may say in connection with that, that I realize to the fullest extent the value 
of the experiments being made by Dr. MeHachran and Dr. Higginson with these 
cattle of Mr. Edwards, and I think Mr, Edwards is deserving of great credit for the 
pains and the expense he has gone to to demonstrate that; but the experiments to be 
made yet will be of great value. I recognize the value of slaughtering diseased 
animals and destroying them, but the urine and faeces ani sputa ought to be tested, 
because even after you have slaughtered them you may find that in some of the 
organs the bacilli may be there though they escape observution. 


MR. EDWARDS RECALLED. 


By Mr. Roddick : 


Q. Mr. Edwards, you were asked whether your animals did not look remarkably 
well before the test was made, and when you were about to sell them; and you said 
they were in apparent perfect health; but did you have the six subsequently 
slaughtered and examined for bacteriological signs of the disease? 

A. No, they were only examined by the veterinary; but every one showed 
traces of the disease. 
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By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. After slaughtering ? 
A. Yes, 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. What symptoms did they show ? 
A. Well, if you have breaking down animals in your herd you will see it; but 
as far as this herd is concerned their outward appearance would not lead you to 
believe it. " 
Q. They were under special conditions ? . 
A. Dr. McKachran described that because ours were not breakingdown, To-day 
I think it is most valuable to go down and see them, 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou): 


Q. What did you do with those animals who were tested and did not react? 
A. They are still there; we did not return any. | ‘ 


Tue Cuarrman—Perhaps Professor Robertson would like to say a word. 


Pror. JAMES W. Ropertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying.—l 
would just add a word to the most useful and most important information given to 
the Committee and the country. If we are not yet in possession of knowledge to say 
how the disease can be stamped out, we do know many ways whereby the disease 
can be abated greatly, and to a great extent Professor Bang’s work in Denmark 
is doing that in several ways. I may say that when in England lately I found the 
health authorities were making bacteriological examinations of butter to prevent the 
importation of butter from diseased cows, and the Danes proclaim everywhere that 
Bang’s system is preventing disease in the herdsand that their dairy products should 
be considered perfect. Now ours has been examined and found good. We have a good 
name, and we should keep it. We can, by taking every reasonable step to prevent 
this terrible disease. One of the means is this: In Denmark they have a law that all 
skim milk from the creameries must be sterilized before going back to the farmers, lest 
the disease from one herd may be brought to another. They have a law providing 
thatall the gummy substance taken out of the milk in the separator must be destroyed, 
and there is a heavy penalty for neglect to do so, , 
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By Mr: Featherston: 


Q. I suppose the milk is used for feeding calves ? 

A. Yes, and they go on the line of greatest safety ever where there is not com- 
plete knowledge. They go on the principle of keeping the stables light. While 
tuberculin may have a curative effect, experiments were tried here and in these cases 
the tuberculin treatment did not cure the disease. 


By Mr. Edwards: 


Q. At Guelph? 

A, At Guelph and at Ottawa: but a preventive and perhaps curative condition 
may be created and one means to that is abundance ofsunlight. Physiciansnoware 
of opinion that tuberculosis is a house disease and not one of heredity,—notso much 
in the family as continued in the family through their surroundings; and want of , 
light keeps the germs vital, In Scotland, where they are remarkably free from this 
disease, they have a practice of whitewashing the stables twice a year. Not only is 
whitewash a germicide but it reflects the sunlight. In Scotland this treatment has 
kept the disease away in large measure and if our farmers would whitewash their 
stables inside, for the sake of the looks, for the sake of the cattle and for the sake of 
the people, it would be a valuable aid to progress. I am glad to hear this subject dis- 
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cussed to-day showing how we can prevent this disease. It is very helpful and we 
should encourage our people to sterilize skim-milk from creameries and keep the 
stables light. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Mr. Douglas questioned with reference to animals living all along in the 
byre; have you noticed that practice? 

A. Excepting this, that in some districts people keep shutters on their houses 
all the year. If you follow the lake you will find green shutters everywhere, I 
have a horror of cattle in dark stables. Let us know that abundance of sunlight is 
one of the most efficient allies in fighting this disease. 


Mr. CarGILt—Mr, Chairman, being somewhat interested in the importation of 
cattle, I just rise to say that I have been delighted with the discussion which has 
taken place here to-day. I think valuable information has been given to the 
Committee, by Dr. McKachran, through these valuable reports. I also think Mr, 
Edwards is entitled to a great deal of credit for prosecuting the experiments he has 
at his own expense in connection with this herd of cattle. My own individual 
opinion is that tuberculosis has existed for a great many years in the animal race, 
probably to the same extent as in the human race. As population increases, I think 
this disease increases, not only in the human race but in the animal race, and the 
more cattle are imported into this country, if the disease exists in the old country— 
and I was glad to hear Prof. Robertson say the existence of the disease in Scotland, 
from which most of our Short-horn cattle are imported, is very slight; we find the 
best of our Short-horns come from there, and for that reason we importers, who are 
anxious to build up our herds, go to the best place. I don’t, for the life of me, see 
how this government could take any other precautions to guarantee and secure the 
importer, than the arrangements which now exist to safeguard the importer, I 
understand the Minister of Agriculture here has put himself in communication with 
responsible professional men at the head of institutions in the old country who have 
recommended several gentlemen there, probably well known graduates of these 
institutions, to test these cattle. Now, I go over to Scotland a perfect stranger; I 
go around and examine the different herds for the purpose of making a selection 
and buying some cattle. I stipulate, of course, having fixed the price, that these 
cattle must stand the test or ] won’t take them. Now, relying on the honesty of 
these veterinarians over there, I have these cattle tested. They give me a certificate 
of good health, and I am at once assured that [am taking no risk at all. I buy 
these cattle in good faith; bring them over here; they are quarantined at Quebec 
for ninety days from the date of shipment in Scotland. There is a doctor there at 
the quarantine stables—I don’t know what bis duties are, but he is supposed to visit 
these cattle daily. As to whether he examines them as to whether they are diseased 
in any way, I don’t know; but we bring these cattle home. We take it for granted 
they are perfectly sound and free from tuberculosis. Now, I might say that every 
One cannot go to the trouble which Mr. Kdwards has taken, a millionaire lumber- 
man 


Mr. Epwarps—Oh, no. 

Mr. Caroiit—A man with lots of money can afford to make these experiments. 
You and I, Mr. Chairman, as farmers, know we cannot go to the expense of making 
these experiments. There are men engaged in the business of importing who go 
over to Scotiand and import half a dozen cattle for their own special purposes, for 
breeding purposes, and if they have no guarantee that tuberculin is a safe test, and 
that on the certificate of the veterinary over there they can import these half dozen 
cattle, I think it would mean the cessation of importing cattle into this country, 
because no man in this country would take these chances. And as having imported 
some cattle we are very particular. We have found some people there who had 
very desirable animals that we would particularly like to have, but after making 
arrangements as to price we proposed the test. Well in a few casex we have been 
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refused and of course we have been unable to buy the animals for the reason that 
they would not submit to the test, and from the demand that there is in the old 
country at the present time for this class of cattle they are perfectly independent. 
There, in fact, the most important breeders until very recently would not submit to 
the test at all, 


Mr. Roppick—Take your own veterinary surgeon with you. 

Mr. CaragitL—His certificate would not pass there at all. There is a kind of 
contradiction of terms here. I was very much impressed with the remarks of Dr, 
Rutherford here and he is a practical man. That is all very good indeed. There 
seems to be a divergence of opinion in his views and some of the other views expressed 
here. However, I don’t want this committee to go away with the impression that 
my criticisms mean that I am finding fault with the work done here to-day. It is not 
my intention; 1 think it is commendable, very commendable on the part of Mr. 
Edwards, and I do him credit for it. Butall the importers are not in the same 
position. 


The CHairMAN—It has gone abroad throughout the length and breadth of 
Ontario, and as I find that there are differences of opinion as tothe test, I would 
like the opinion of those who have spoken upon this article which was published 
in the Sun on February 28, 1900. Because if these statements made here to-day 
are to go out it is only fair that this should be discussed. 

The article reads :— 


‘Tt is interesting to note that there is among experts a reaction against the popular belief that 
there is danger of tuberculosis in cattle being communicated to man. Dr. Theobald Smith, of Har- 
vard University, who has been experimenting in this matter for some years, declares that human and 
bovine tubercule bacilli are not identical. He has joined ina recommendation to the New York 
Assembly that hereafter the state only force the condemnation, quarantine and slaughter of such 
animals, as are found to be tuberculous by physical examination. It would appear, he says, that 
seldom or never does a person contract tuberculosis from meat or the milk of animals, and it is recom- 
mended that the state can better use its funds in educational work than in following the present 
policy of destroying all animals showing a reaction under the tuberculin test. There is evidence that 
where cattle tuberculosis is plentiful, human tuberculosis is so rare as to have no relation to it. 
These statements, though not posittve enough to be conclusive, are yet reassuring, not only to cattle 
owners, but to the general public which was seriously alarmed at the danger suggested by the 
tuberculin test.’ 


Mr. Roppick—I happen to know of the experiments of Dr. Smith and the man 
who makes that statement has read them incorrectly. I mean he has misunderstood 
the statement that Dr. Smith made. They were to the effect that the tubercule 
bacilus is changed or modified in its natural history by the surroundings. That you 
have a special human bacilus, that in the bovine bacilus differs in some marked 
respects in its nature, from the avien and other forms than those and itis found that 
the avien especially changed greatly. One of Dr.Smith’s experiments was this: He 
took the tubercule bacilus and inclosed it in a gelatine capsul. He introduced these 
underneath the skin of a bird several of them of course, and he found these bacilu 
originally human in all their characteristics changed considerably in the body of the 
bird and become the ordinary avien bacilus and by putting human sputum in a glass 
case with a number of small fish, the fish took ill and became after a time tubercular 
and there they had changed and could stand the temperature of water or the low 
temperature of the fish itself. That is asample of the change in the character of 
the tubercule bacilus due to its peculiar surroundings, and that is practically the 
same thing, and the bovine bacilus changes into the human as soon as it is in the 
human body. 


DR. McHACHRAN RECALLED. 


Most of you are aware that we have an experiment station in Outremont, where 
experiments are carried on in most diseases, particularly tuberculosis, and if you 
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refer to the blue books of the Department of Agriculture for the last few years, you 
will find a good many of these points brought out in these reports. Last year two 
healthy heifers were inoculated one with bovine tubercule in the right lung the other 
with human in the left. The former died from extensive generalized tuberculosis on 
the forty-second day, whereas the latter (inoculated with human tubercule) although 
she contracted the disease showed slight clinical evidence. 

Five guinea pigs inoculated with bovine cultures died respectively on the 14th, 
15th and 35th days. 

Three in which human cultures were used died in 18, 23 and 36 days respec- 
tively, generalized tuberculosis being found in each case. In rabbits five inoculated 
with bovine cultures died in 36, 70, 74 and 90 days, one surviving three and a half 
months. 

Of three inoculated with human tubercule one only contracted the disease dying 
in 52 days the other being alive after two months. 

This goes to prove what Dr. Theobald Smith has been working at for some 


- years, which I stated at the outset of my remarks this morning that the diseases 


are analogous but not identical, and [ find that by bovine inoculation the results are 
far more violent than from human tubercule so that the point is clear enough. 
While I am on my feet I would like to make some explanation with reference 
to a subject discussed here particularly by Mr. Cargill, that is the action of the 
Government with reference to cattle imported from Great Britain. Fora great many 
years since we Knew.the use of tuberculin on cattle, all cattle that came to the 
quarantine of Canada, before leaving quarantine were subject to the tuberculin test. 
Three years ago a number of the Ontario breeders, waited on The Minister of A gri- 
culture and beggei him to adopt the system now ip vogue, that is of taking a certi- 
ficate from selected men that is men selected by myself and officers of the Board of 
Agriculture of Great Britain, and these are the men whose certificates we taken 
urging as a plea, that the testing in Canada was deterring people from ‘mporting 


“into Ontario. 


Dr. Rutherford said something. about dishonest farmers and they are not all 
confined to Canada, I think you will find the Canadian farmer does not require 
that description so much as on the other side even in the country from which Dr, 
Rutherford and I come. It is now known that if tuberculin is injected into an 
animal subsequent tests are not to be relied on unless three months have elapsed. 

I wish you would read these reports of the Outremont station, you will find 
them very interesting. In the reports of Dr. Adami and Dr, Higginson and others, 
you will find it stated that we cannot reply on the test unless three months have 
elapsed. Now we may employ the most reliable man in Great Britain to do this 
test whose testing in perfect, but if this honest farmer has pumped in a little tuber- 
culine two or three days or 24 hours, before he arrives he gets no reaction but relies 
on his test and issues his certificate accordingly and he and all concerned are deceived. 

Listen to this, this is from the report of 1897-8 in which I say :— 


‘The alarming prevalence of the disease in Britain, France, Germany and Denmark ought to be 
@ warning to Canadian breeders to be extremely careful not to import tuberculous animals, and as 
they can rely on tuberculin, if honestly used, to discover the disease in nearly a hundred per cent of 
cases, there is no excuse for their neglecting the test. IJ feel it my duty, however, to advise them to 
study testing themselves and see that reliable tuberculin only is used, and that the test is made as 
directed in the official bulletins issued by the department, and on no account to buy an animal 
without a test having been made. 

‘Our experience at the Point Levis cattle quarantine of the results of testing by British veter- 
inarians has been most unfortunate. In the case of one unfortunate importer, who obtained a veter 
inary chart and certificate of freedom from tuberculosis, the herd was tested again in Canada.’ 


Simply because I did not like the chart. The chart itself was*condemnatory and 
I refused ta accept it. Correspondence took place between us and I insisted on it 
being re-tested, and in the meantime a cow died from general tuberculosis. 


By Mr, Cargill: 
Q. Was the certificate defective ? 
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A. It led me to be suspicious, at all events. 


Eight weeks after, they were slaughtered, with the result that 13 out of the 14 were foundjto 
be tuberculous—one cow being so far advanced with the disease that she died in quarantine from it, 
and on post mortem examination exhibited very extensive general taberculosis. It is impossible to 
estimate the damage and losses that might have followed if this herd had been released from quaran- 


tine and dispersed one here, one there, into perhaps a dozen or more healthy herds, or, in other - 


words, it would be difficult to compute the saving to Canadian live stock interests by the testing at 
Point Levis of this one herd. 


I need not take up your time further ; I refer you to these reports. 

The United States government is taking this matter up. In 1897, when the 
arrangement was made between the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Agriculture by which quarantines were removed between two countries, it was 
clearly understood that testing of animals for tuberculosis was to be carried on on 
the same lines in both countries. We Canadians tested all the cattle arriving from 
the British ports. The United States authorities did not; some of our importers 
made a complaint that they could import by the United States without having their 
cattie tested again, and it was subsequently urged so strungly on the minister that 
he adopted the system now in vogue. Now, the Americans have come round, and I 
had a letter a short time ago in which the complaint was made that we are allowing 
cattle to land without testing them. and pointing out that they insist upon cattle 
being tested now at their quarantine, and asking us if we will not test our own 
cattle, that we will not allow any cattle destined for the United States to leave 
quarantine without being tested. A gentleman ealled upon me the other day who 
was on his way to Britain to buy cattle for the United States. I[ notified him that 
they would be tested before leaving the quarantine to which he raised no objections 
whatever. 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. In case of cattle being sold to the United States, don’t they have to test 
them ? | | 

A. If they are going from here they have to be tested. 

Mr. Careitp—In Canada here we test all our animals when they are sold, 


Dr. McKacuran—I may say that this is not the only instance I could give you 
ofa similar occurrence in that quarantine where cattle have arrived with charts declar- 
ing that they were free from tuberculosis; we have had animals passed through that 
quarantine and die within a year from tuberculosis, and I think it is placing 
myself as the responsible officer in a position [ should not be placed in, in obliging 
me to allow animals to pass through that quarantine without allowing me to use 
my knowledge to find out whether they are diseased or not, Whether I am doing 
so rightly or wrongly, I maintain that the sooner we go back to the original way of 
testing every animal in quarantine the better; on these grounds, in the first place, 
mistakes may take place in testing, and if a man has a herd such as Mr. Edwards 
has, he cannot afford to take any chances whatever. We have proved conclusively 
that the test of tuberculin does no harm whatever, it does not cost the owner a cent 
to have it done, in quarantine, and why should he refuse to get this further guar- 
antee that he is not introducing itinto his herd. Iam very glad that this subject 
came up, incidentally, but in view of the fact that it was a departmental order I 
did not think that I should bring it up, but Lam very glad that you gentlemen have 
brought it up and I have had the chance given me of giving my views npon it. I 
have as I say published them here. 

Now, gentlemen, there is another subject I would like to make a few remarks 
upon, the Prince Edward Isiand proposal. Three summers ago I visited it, profes- 
sionally and I saw in that island a splendid opportunity to make an object lesson for 
Canada. I wrote a letter explaining my views and it was published in the Island 
Farmer and it subsequently led to the passage of that act by which caitle are not 
allowed to be taken on the island unless they have a chart showing that they have 
been tested within a recent date and found clear of tuberculosis. The penalties are 
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$200 for any attempt to do this, and the animals are slaughtered. The act is an 
excellent one. I went further than that. I had statistics furnished me by reliable 
parties on the island and found that it would only cost $25,000 to buy and destroy 


at once all the diseased animals on that island. Now, gentlemen, while I am an 


advocate of Bangs system, I think it is a pity for such a paltry sum as $25,000 that 
we should delay such a desirable object longer. If we extirpate tuberculosis from 
the island, and have the door closed so that it can never be brought into it again, 
and remove all source for the spread of the disease, what is going to happen? In 
addition tothe money derived from having the best breed of cattle, the land will be 
doubled, probably, in value immediately, you will produce cattle there which are 
guaranteed free from disease, and you will command the market of the world. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Have they that breed of cattle there now ? 
A. No; they will have to import them, that is why I don’t see that Bang’s 
system is ood for the Island. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. How long since tuberculosis was discovered to be a disease in cattle ? 

A. In the world generally. 

Q. Yes. 

A, Oh! from time immemorial. 

Q. Then, supposing you do land cattle in Prince Edward Island, perfectly free 
from disease, with a guarantee, can you say that it would not originate there, as it 
did when it first sprung into existence ? 

A. You require the seed to produce the plant, and unless you produce tubercular 
baccilli you can no more produce tuberculosis than you can produce oats without 
seeds. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Where will you get the cattle? 

A. Oh, there are plenty of healthy herds. 

Q. But I understand you, professor, to say you do not consider a certificate 
given by a professor in Great Britain us proof positive. 

A. That is quite right, but if we keep the animal three months in our quaran- 
tine then we can test them and rely upon it, after three months, 


By Mr. Sproule 


Q. Can you not make another breeding place on Manitoulin Island as well ? 
A. This will be an object lesson which will be of very great value to the 
country if it is carried out. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 
Q. Is it your opinion that there will never be a case of tuberculosis developed 


naturally in an animal in that island? 
A. No; it will not develop in the animal, unless it is exposed to contagion; it 


may be from a consumptive person; but even supposing that an occasional animal 
_ would be diseased from contagion with a human being it will be a very simple matter 
_ to stamp it out when peonle understand it, 


_ 


al 


By Mr. Roddick: 


Q. How long would it take to exterminate tuberculosis in the island if your 


- suggestion is followed ? 


A. Probably a couple of years. 
1—16 
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By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. It is an excellent place for breeding cattle. The climate is something like 
England, but it has complete isolation and it is convenient to the ocean. ; 


By Mr. Rutherford : 


Q. We might compromise matters by having Mr. Edwards come down and buy 
these cattle where diseased cattle now exist. 
% 


By Mr. Edwards : 


Q. Are there any conditions in Canada so near the conditions in Great Britain 


as the conditions in Prince Edward Island? 

A. No. 

Q. Is there any place so well situated as Great Britain for a breeding country 
in the world ? 


THE CONGRESS OF VETERINARIANS AT BADEN-BADEN. 


Dr. MoHacuran,— Gentlemen, if you will just bear with me for one moment 
there is another subject which will answer some questions put by Dr. Rutherford. 
In August last I attended a meeting of the congress at Baden-Baden at which some 
600 or 800. veterinarians were present, having been sent there representing the dif- 
ferent governments of the world, the whole world nearly being represented, so that it 
was a very high class meeting I assure you; and the conclusions which were come to by 
this Congress, are I think worth reading to you. I will merely read you the con- 
clusious as to the prevention of tuberculosis among domestic animals: 

*(1.) Prevention of tuberculosis in cattle is urgently needed. 

(2) The extinction of bovine tuberculosis on the part of the owners, (voluntary 
extinction) is practicable and should be universally aimed at. It demands the 
slaughter of dangerous tuberculous beasts as soon as possible, as well as careful pro- 
tection of calves and the healthy animals from infection. 

“The voluntary extinction of bovine tuberculosis should be encouraged by the 
State through the dissemination ofcorrect views respecting the character of tubercu- 
losis respecting the modes of infection, and the importance of tuberculin inoculation 
and be supported by State grants, 

“The best means hitherto known for the prevention of tuberculosis among 
domestic animals is tuberculine,” 

There you see is a very strong endorsement of tuberculosis. 

“'Tuberculine should only be supplied under State control, in any case it should 
be given to veterinary surgeons alone.” 

That I fully endorse; it should be dealt with just as poison is and given only to 
registered men. ; 3 
By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. To experienced veterinarians ? 

A. Yes, | 

““(3) A state prevention of bovinetuberculosis is thoroughly to be recom- 
mended. 

“Tf it is applied with a certain caution it can be carried out and will hinder the 
further increase of the disease and will gradually stop it. 

“The prevention requires :— 

“(a) The obligation of the veterinary surgeon to give the legal notice of every 
case of proved tuberculosis in the exercise of his practice, 

“(b) The quickest possibleslaughter of dangerously tuberculous animals (particu- 
larly those animals which are affected with mammite, tuberculosis of the matrix 
and of the intestines, as well as pulmonary tuberculosis) compensation being granted 


a 
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by the State, and the prohibition of the return of buttermilk from the co-operative 


dairies until it has been sterilized.” 


4 


Now, gentlemen, there is the whole thing ina nutshell, and if you will take these 
suggestions and study them you will find they have been endorsed by most of these 
scientific gentlemen present at the congress. 


By Mr, McNeil: 


Q. Am I correct in supposing that you say the report which you read from the 
newspaper and which has been very largely circulated throughout Canada, to the 
effect that human beings are not likely to be affected by tuberculosis from cattle is 
quite misleading. 


_ Mr. Roppicx.—It is quite misleading, The result of the experiment was quite 
the opposite. 


The CHarnmAan.—That is the reason it was read, because it has spread all over 
the province of Ontario and for that reason I asked these gentlemen to come here and 
give their experience, 


Having examined the preceding transcript of evidence of the 20th June, on 
Tuberculosis, I find my own statements therein, correct. 
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DUNCAN McHACHRAN, F.2&.C. V.S. 


Chief Veterinary Inspector, for the Dominion of Canada. 
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PRODUCTION OF BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


ComMiTTEE Room 46, 
Hovusg or Commons, 
WepneEspay, March 15, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
day, Mr McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


The CoarrMan.—We have with us to-day a couple of gentlemen who wish to 
speak on the subject of the Beet Sugar industry. Mr. Jenkinson, of Queensland, 
who is going away this forenoon, would like to say a few words to you regarding 
their experience in that colony. 


. EXPERIENCE IN QUEENSLAND AND VICTORIA. 


Mr, Cuarues M. Jenkinson, M. P., of Gympie, Queensland, Australia, then 
made the following statement :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN.—It was only when walking up to this commit- 
tee room this morning that the idea was suggested that I might say a few words 
to you on this subject. I may say that in Queensland in regard to the sugar 
industry we rely particularly on the cultivation of cane sugar. We have tried, not 
to any large extent, the manufacture from the beet, but it has been an utter failure 
with us. Whether that has been due to climatic conditions or the labour market 
I am sure I cannot say. In the other colonies, New South Wales and Victoria, it 
has also been tried. There the climate is more likely to agree with yours than 
ours in Queensland which is a sub-tropical country ; and even in Victoria where 
they were largely subsidized by the government it has been an utter failure and the 
Prime Minister of Victoria, Sir George Turner, at the end of last year had to 
announce that no further bounty would be given to the Maffra Sugar Company— 
that is the name of the best company, a large company—that no further subsidy 
could be given, and it was finally announced to the shareholders that the factory 
would have to be closed. It was not a success; it only managed to exist through 
the subsidies granted by the government. The farmers did not take the thing up in 
the proper spirit, as the promoters say, they should have. They laid the blame on 
the farmers, but the farmers again say that owing to climatic conditions they were 
not able to extract the quantity of sugar from the beet that the promoters led them 
to believe. That is our experience with the beet. Of course I take it you have to 
gain your experience and pay for it like us. I have no doubt you will find among 
your parliamentary papers of the Queensland government, much about this matter 
and the row created in the Victorian parliament; it was that which led to the 
downfall of the Turner government some time ago and the entry of the McLean 
government at the present time. The people were satisfied that this spoon feeding 
would not continue any longer and hence— 


By Mr. Rogers - ; 


Q. Were they paid by percentage ? 

A. I think by percentage, Mr. Rogers. I might he able to give some informa- 
tion if the gentlemen would ask me questions. It is hard to deal with an extended 
subject like this in a few minutes, and I find more information is elicited by asking 
questions. If any questions are asked I will be happy to answer them. 
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By Mr. Cochrane ; 


Q. What bounty did the government pay; how was it paid? 

A. I am afraid [ cannot tell you that; we are so far from Victoria that I could 
not tell you exactly. Itvaried, and it was larger when the industry started than 
it wasin the last year. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. What number of tons to the acre was an average crops ? 

A. I am afraid I could not tell you that, because it varied so much. In the 
colder climate—in one part of Victoria, right on the boundary—they had a larger 
crop than further over. I don’t know what was the average crop. I have the 
information in a book at my hotel but I did not anticipate being here or I might 
have brought it. | 


By Mr. Sproule: 


.Q. Was any comparison made between the cost of beet sugar and cane sugar? 

A. Yes, it was infinitely more expensive. 

Q. Beet sugar? : 

A. Yes, but perhaps it would be right to explain this to you that with the cane 
sugar manufactured in Queensland—I may say we supply nearly the whole of 
Australia with sugar—we rely to a large extent on black labour to produce it, which 
is of course infinitely cheaper than anything that can be done by white labour. 

Q. Have you any remembrance of the cost per ton for producing the two? 

A. I could not give you the tonnage of cane, I know we produce up to 100 
tons per acre of cane. . 

Q. But I mean the cost per ton of production? 

A. No, I could not give you that. 

Q. I understand that it cost from £8 to £12 some shillings per ton for produc. 
ing cane, and it was in every instance save one that the cost of production of beet 
in Germany was less than cane? 

A. But they have a bounty there. 

Q. No, the actual cost, 

A. We sell our sugar less than that in Queensland. We paid less than one 
million. It would cost about 10 shillings per ton and as it takes 10 tons of cane 
to make one ton of sugar that would be £5. Then there is the cost of carriage, 
which runs from about 9d. to 18d. per ton. 

Q. I suppose you have no idea as to the percentage of sugar in the beet in 
your country ? 

A. No, I could not give you that. In Queensland ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. But it has been tried to such a small extent that the figures are not reliable. 
Victoria has gone in for it extensively and lost. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


. How is sugar sold there by the ton. 
. You mean retail ? 
Yes. 
. We retail over the counter— 
. But by the barrel ? 
. We make it up in bags of 70 pounds and it comes to, roughly, a retail price 
of from two or three cents a pound, That is refined, 
Q. Granulated sugar? 
A. Yes. 
Q. How much is that ? 
A. From two or three cents a pound. 
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 Q. That is cane sugar ? 
A. That is for cane, yes. | 
Q. Then there is really no beet root sugar made? 
A. No, it may be said roughly that is so. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. What was the object of growing beet ? 

A. That Victoria might grow her own sugar instead of importing it from 
Queensland. 

Q. They have a duty on sugar ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You do not grow beet in Queensland ? 

A. No, because we can grow cane so readily. But Victoria hoped to supply 
her own people from beet sugar and tried it and failed. 

Q. Have you a duty on sugar coming into Queensland ? , 

A. Yes, there is an excise duty and we believe that under the commonwealth, 
when the Federal Parliament is established, there will also be an excise duty, 
which is forecast at £5 a ton. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. But there is no custom duty? 
A. No. | 


MR. G. C. MCMULLEN, CALLED. 


The CuaizMAN—lI will now call upon Mr. G. C. McMullen to address the Com 
mittee on the Beet Sugar Industry. 


Mr. G.C McoMu.ueEn, Watertown, N.Y., proceeded as follows :— 


Mr. CHainMAN and GENTLEMEN,—The rapid growth of the sugar beet industry 
in the United States, particularly in the last three years, has attracted the attention 
of sugar growers all over the world, Since 1890 they have increased about twenty- 
three factories, and there are now thirty factories in operation, eight of which have 
been completed in Michigan in the last year. I have been interested and am inter- 
ested in this business in New York State and have given the subject a good deal of 
attention both in the fields and manufacture for the last three years. My attention 
was attracted a year ago by the quality of beets grown in Canada and their sugar 
_ qualities, and a careful investigation led me to believe that a factory or two, or 
_ possibly several, could be established here, at a profit to the farmer and eventually 
_ tothe factory, Ido not know of any industry that promises so much, Of course 
_ there are a great many gallery plays in this business as in many others, but I am 

here to give you the exact information, founded on the actual results both to the 
farmer, and so far as is possible, to the factory. 


By Mr, La kiviere : 


Q. Have you made a study of the past experience which we had in this 
Dominion with beet sugar ? 

A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Because the same promises were made to us, then, and the results did not 
bear them out ? ! 
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A. I will touch on that, if you like I will take this up right now. The early 
experience in Canada I have looked into, andI found this, it has been found by expe- 
rience, that in no land has any factory with a capacity of less than 500 tons of 
beets to it, been productive of satisfactory results. The fixed charges are so high 
that the factory with the smaller capacity than that named has not been operated 
satisfactorily. Your seasons here would not extend to or exceed 125 days. You 
want to disabuse your mind of the fact that you can’t work beets in this climate 
because of the frost, beets will freeze I know but that does not make a particle of 
difference under the system of wintering of the sugar beets which would have to be 
gone into here as in Michigan. What we want to get at is the quality. Quantities 
of beets were raised here at the time you speak of, but not in sufficient quantities to 
enable the factory to run their business successfully. I know nothing to the contrary 
but that the farmers were satisfied and they only went into it in a crude sort of way, 
but since then there has been a system introduced of instructing the farmers by the 
factories in the proper method of growing the beet. If you give the farmer enough 
seed for three acres of beets and tell him to raise the largest tonnage possible and 
give him no assistance, the chances are you will get a small tonnage and a poor 
quality of crop. Competent men are employed in my State as inspectors or instructors 
to the farmers. I have in my mind one man who has charge of one hundred plots 
aggregating 1,100 acres, who instructs the farmers and inspects the crop and he 
reports to the State each week as to the progress of each farmer’s growing crop. 
Under the contract which is made with each farmer we reserve the right to go into 
his field and assist him. We know that he cannot grow the maximum amount of 
sugar beet without assistance, and that is what our State has appropriated for, to 
give him that assistance and instruction. For example in the State of Michigan 
which has now nine factories, and I will give you the results of the number of tons 
of beets which have been worked. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. That is for this year? 

A. For last year. 

Q. I never saw anything for last year ? 

A. I think you have the results there of Michigan, from Mr, Fowler. In this com- 
parison remember three years ago, the:e was not a beet sugar factory in Michigan, 
no beets were raised, no sugar made. Here is the report of the State Land Com- 
missioner, French, of the Beet Sugar Production in Michigan during the season 
just closed, which is as follows: I will give you the aggregate tonnage.—210,971 
tons, beets, and 30 millions of sugar were manufactured. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Thirty million pounds? 

A. Yes, 30 million pounds, That means that nearly a million dollars is paid 
to the farmers for beets. They had a difficulty in the first season as they usually 
have in starting. It was anew crop, it is a new crop here and no doubt many 
gentlemen are prejudiced that know nothing about it, that the farmers cannot raise 
this crop but certainly they can, at a profit of $4 per ton. You will find in this lo- 
cality as in all others, that there are farmers, and there are farmers, and the beet 
crop will pay them if they cultivate it properly; but you cannot grow beets unless 
the seed is sown at the proper time and the crop is properly cultivated, and we do not 
ittaal any farmer to grow beets for us unless he is prepared to follow our instruc- 

ions, 


YIELD OF BEETS PER ACRE, 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. What is the tonnage per acre? 
A. The average tonnage per acre in New York State from all the factories in 
operation there,—at the Rome factory 15 tons per acre, and at the Binghampton 


— 
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factory 17 tons per acre. The results in Michigan I have not got complete as tothe 
tonnage. The experiments in Ontario as far as I have seen them, but I would not 
make that a point for you to rely upon, because the tonnage is exceedingly large, 
and I do not believe it can be kept up, when you talk about 22 to 24 tons to the acre, 
[ think it is excessive and all our estimates are made upon the very much lower 
average crop which I will place at 14 tons per acre. Of course the agriculturist 
knows when he begins to grow the proper beets, that a large percentage of the cost 


-of that is for labour. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. The yield per acre in Michigan was 15 tons I see? 

A. That is the average. 

Q. Is it a very loamy soil ? 

A. [tis a sandy soil there. Now in the establishment which we propose plant- 
ing here, we propose to pay four dollars per ton for beets, 

Q. Is that at the factory ? 

A. There is no transportation for the farmer, a man thirty miles from the factory 
gets the same price as the man who is three miles away; we propose to give them 
their seed free the first year, we propose that our own experts who will be paid by 
the factory, which in a 500 ton plant would require not less than eight, to give the 
farmers all the instruction that is necessary in order to get a perfect crop. I have 
no doubt from the experiments that have been made and tbe tests that have been 
made, that the tonnage in Ontario will exceed that of Michigan or New York State ; 
I am taking your statistics as my guide, They are very large and if the record is 
maintained, the farmer wili make a large sum per acre. But every man may not 
grow the quality of beets we desire. Therefore we not only help him to increase 
the tonnage but we ask him to grow the quality of beets we want, and it is for his 
interest to do so, for although on the start we expect to pay a fair price of $4 per 
ton for beets if they are 10 per cent, we are the loser, while if they are 16 per cent 


_ we are the gainer. We would prefer to buy beets upon their sugar qualities, but in 


the opening of an industry such as this, it is almost impossible to do business upon 
this basis, but we hope it will involve into that eventually and it will be better for 
both parties, I must not omit to state that we also intend to give to the farmer the 
pulp which constitutes from 40 to 50 per cent of the main product, and which is the 


_ principal and I may say the only by-product of any value. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Give them free ? 
A. Yes, free. 


By Mr. Hurley : 


Q. Delivered back to the farmer ? 

A. Well, he draws in a load of beets and we will give him a load of pulp back. 
Is that the correct answer? 

Q. I understand you to say that that was at the farmer’s residence, that he got 
the price of four dollars a ton? 

A. The farmer gets four dollars a ton at the nearest railway station or hauled 
to the factory. We stand the freight. He is entitled to the same amount of pulp 
that his beets produce. It varies from forty to fifty per cent, That pulp is f.o.b. 
at the factory. The same arrangement can be made in transporting pulp in car- 
loads that we have in the case of the beet. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Do you pay for the transportation of the beet? 
A. We do. 
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By Mr. Hurley : 


Q. That is what I understand ? 
A. Yes, we do. 47 ce duds 


By Mr. Ratz: 


Q. May I ask you in what mode you improve the quality ofthe beets? I 
understood you to say that improving the quality is increasing the sugar per- 
centage ? 

ik Yes, that is done by intense cultivation. Itdepends on the mode of farming, 
deep ploughing and careful attention to the crop. We require close attention to the 
thinning. When the time comes the beets must be thinned out. The thinning 
must not be put off as a farmer is apt to do if he is busy. We insist on that being 
attended to. We know that he will see the good results after the first year. We 
have not very much to do the third year; the first and second year is when we have 
to insist on the work. The chairman asked me as to the delivery of the beets. We 
write contracts wherever the factory is located within an area of three and a half 
miles, not to exceed four miles, for hauling beets, and as many farmers in that 
vicinity as can grow beets and have the soil have to haul the beets in and they haul 
their pulp back. The man who lives 25 miles away gets the same price for his 
beets asthe man within the three and a half miles. Westand the transportation on 
the beets, and after he has tried it free one year he is very glad to get it. 


COST OF PRODUCING THE BEET. 


By an hon. member : 


Q. What is the cost to the farmer, of producing those beets, who hauls them say 
four miles to the factory to deliver them. What does it cost him to grow them and 
deliver them this four miler ? 
| A. He will include that haulage because the four miles haul to the station fifty 
miles away from the factory, amounts to the same thing. We pay the transporta- 
tion on the beets. The cost of cultivation complete has been given by a good many 
experimental stations and farmers. I know of no way to get at it but the practical 
way of getting a series of farmers to give their experience. We have several 
bundreds on them on file. The cost ranges from $22 to $35 which includes topping 
and hauling. These, gentlemen, are from actual results, hundreds of them. 

Now we will take the maximum cost of production, and understand in this 
cost every item the labour of the farmer’s man, of the farmer himself, his horses and 
his children are allowed a certain price per day. If you want to get the exact cost 
of production and the profit I do not know any other way to doit. We will take 
the maximum Cost of $35. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. That includes delivery ? 
A. That is 50 cents for delivery. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Whatis the total cost? 
A. $25 and $35. I will take the minimum crop of beets which is 14 tons, 14 
multiplied by $4 gives $56, which at a maximum cost of $35 leaves a profit of $21. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Net profit. 
A. Net profit. I assure you gentlemen that this is very conservative state- 
ment. I have made that statement in the presence of farmers who were beet 
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_ growers, practical beet growers of experience, andI have been called down both for 


Quebec. 


the cost of the production and the tonnage, but I am not here to give you the rosy 
side of it. I want you to figure with that as a minimum. 


By Mr. Meigs: 


Q. Where do these men live? | 

A. In Michigan, Nebraska and Oregon and other States. I would give you the 
addresses of fifty or a hundred farmers to whom you might write if you choose, 
and obtain information. 


By Mr, Me Gregor : 


Q. American or Canadian ? 
A. American. The Canadians have raised none that I know of except in 


By Mr. Meigs: 
/ | 
Q. They have in our town. 
By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Anyone who wants to know the addresses can get them privately ? 
A. Certainly. 


BEET RAISING VérsuS OTHER CROPS, 


Taking the maximum result perhaps you would like to compare it with the cost 
of other crops. | 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Do you take into consideration the rent of the land ? 

‘A. In the cost ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. At $30, I sean did, at $6 an acre. It would be interesting perhaps to 
compare this with the cost of other crops, 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. That is a very important statement. Does the gentleman make the state- 
ment, that in calculating the cost he has at the outset allowed for the land ? 

A. Yes, in the $35. There is no other way to get the costexcept in tnat way. 
Here is a report for comparison. It was handed to me and is the result of the 
experience of 197 farmers in Ontario who were asked to give the cost of certain 
crops. The cost of growing certain crops and perhaps for comparison it would 


be interesting and to the point. The first crop is fall wheat. These are your own 


report gentlemen just as carefully gotten up, I have no doubt, as ours are and as in- 
telligently. 

Fall wheat cost per acre $19.43. 

Q. Averaging how many bushels ? 

A. I will give you that next. 

The average yield was We 8 bushels. The total value cf grain at 80 cents, is that 
a correct value? 
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By Mr. Broder : 


Q. Yes, that is a correct price, a fair price. 

A. Well at that rate, the total valae of grain is $14.24. 

The value of straw was $2.95. 

The total value of the product $17.19. You can put the rent in if you like. 

You get receipts of $17.19 for what costs $19.43, a net loss of $2.24, 

That statement I believe is the experience of about 200 farmers and I will tell 
you, on that point that, not one farmer in a hundred—I am not talking of here 
in Canada, for you have more intelligent farmers—can tell you st the end of the 
season whether he has made a profit on hay or butter or cheese or oats. He knows 
that perhaps atthe end of it, his mortgage is a little bit smaller or that he has 
nothing to reduce it. Now in the beet crop we average in the same way. 


By M. Clancy : 


Q. What about oats? 

A. The total cost per acre for oats is $14.78. 

Q. Does that include marketing as part of the cost ? 

A, That is the report of the Ontario Bureau of Industries for 1887. 

Mr. Ciancy.—I have no hesitation in saying it is out of all reason and is bad 
sense to put the cost of oats at $14.78 per acre. 

Hon Mr. PerLey.—l can raise it for half that. 

Mr.G. C. McMutuEen.—I have not given you the figures for oats yet. The total 
cost per acre of production is $14.78, the average yield 31,4 bushels; total value of 
grain at 30 cents per bushel, $13.11; straw $3.60. 


By Mr Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. Let us understand on what basis you make that. Does it include so much 
for rent of farm, his own labour and his family’s ? 

A. The figures given me are the official ones made up by the Ontario Bureau 
of Industries. 

Mr. Cauvert.—I may say I compiled the statement from the report of the On- 
tarion Bureau of Industries for 1887, to which Mr, McMullen referred me, and I 
found they made those statements, | 

Mr. Broprer.—That is the report for 1887? 

Mr, Catvert.—The only one I believe published. 

Mr. Broper.—Oats have fallen greatly in price. 

Mr, Cauvert.—lIn that compilation of cost was included $3 for the rent of land, 
the cost of growing, of horse hire, of labour, seeds, and everything included just as 
Mr. McMullen has given the cost of growing beet. He has included everything in 
ae cost of beets at $35 in the same way that it is included in the cost of oats at 

14.78, 

Mr. Witson.— What wages were allowed ? 

Mr. CALVERT.—$1.50 per day for a man with a single horse and $2.25 for a 
man with a team at that time, but Mr. McMillan explained to me at the time that 
the cost of labour and growing would be about the same now as then. 

Q. The reason I asked was—lI think the calculation is right but I wanted to 
know the items. You see the farmer here receives so much for rent, wages of 
himself and children, and marketing, and then he receives pay for his manure, and I 
think myself the cultivation and labour will probably cost $14.78; so it is well for 
the committee to know what the cost includes? 

A. Well, I understand as these statistics came to me that they corresponded 
with what I showed in the matter of beets, 


j 
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By Mr. Broder: 


Q. It is not so much the price given to farmers as the question answered by 
feeding grain to cattle and not selling it, and so making more, and that is the ques- 
tion which comes up in your business. 

A. I will answer that question, you refer now to the feeding of grain to 
your cattle 

Q. I would say, that the principle of selling grain is not done in this country 
now. The best farmers do not cart their grain to market, they grind it and feed it 
to milch cows, and so get more for it in that way. 


USE OF BEET PULP IN FEEDING. 


A. Now as I understand the situation here, it is a dairying and cattle raising 
section. I do not believe Dr. Wylie is more emphatic than your own very able man 
here, Prof. Robertson, who is very emphatic on placing a higher value on this pulp. 
I take the position that the way to find the value of the pulp is to give it to your 
patrons and let them find it out. This is a dairying country and every man is of 
opinion that if you consult your best interests you will raise beets also; the indus- 
tries go hand in hand, I will read you a little thing on that point of beet 
pulp from Prof. Henry’s book, ‘ Feeds and Feeding.” This is what he has to say 
on this subject: 

‘Beet pulp makes a very fair quality of silage, and because of the large quantity 
turned out by the factory in a comparatively short time much of the pulp should 
be preserved in the silo in order that the period of its usefulness may be materially 
extended. The simplest form of preservation is effected by excavating trenches three 
or four feet in depth and wide enough to drive a team and wagon through. Loads 
of beet pulp are deposited in this and when the mass is several feet above the sur- 
face of the ground it is arranged with sloping sides which are covered with straw, 


_and on this, earth is placed to keep out air and frost. For storing pulp the silo, 


constructed in the same manner as for the preservation of geen corn, will in the 
end be found more economical. Beet silage is relished by cattle, and serves well 
for feeding them, both for flesh and milk. It has about half the value of corn silage. 

On that particular point of the commercial value, Prof. Robertson puts pressed 
beet pulp higher than beets themselves. I suppose that a man who gets $50 or $60 
for his beets and gets the pulp returned has made $50) or $60 if he has the cattle to 
feed this pulp to. Prof. Henry continues: 

‘Farmers growing beets for the sugar factory should not be content with this ope- 
ration, butshould add to their system that of feeding a large amount of pulp—at least 
as much as results from the beets grown by them, By feeding stock with beet pulp and 
the other waste of the crop, large quanties of manure will be made which will assist 
in keeping the farm in high fertility, assuring large crops from the beet fields and 


ample forage from other lands, used in rotation, for the maintenance of live stock. 


A farming community which will intelligently grow beets and utilize the pulp 
resulting from them in the feeding of cattle will be able to grow as large crops, in 
addition to the beets, as were produced before adding that industry, and to maintain 
many more cattle than was possible before beet farming was inaugurated, This 
statement is warranted by the conditions prevailing in the beet districts of Hurope. 
Beet culture means more cattle and larger crops generally, rather than less, provided 
always that the pulp from the beets is properly utilized.” 


By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. Where does Prof. Robertson make that statement ? 
A. That is not Prof. Robertson, it is Prof. Henry. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Have you had the pulp analyzed by reliable chemists ? 
wy AMY 08: | 
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By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. I understand you to say that Prof. Robertson says tbat the pulp is worth 
more than the beets ? 

A. Prof. Robertson made that statement to me. 

Q. I should want some one to prove it ? 

A. What was the question ? 

Q. If Prof. Robertsen said that I should want some one to prove it ? 

A. I think if you go to Prof. Robertson he will repeat the statement to you tha 


he made to me. | 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. What is in this pulp ? 
A. I cannot go into that fully, as I have not the documents with me now. 
Q. I should think that is the true test of its value ? 


A. Certainly. 
STATE BOUNTIES. 


Now, gentlemen, we will get down to the meat of this thing, and that. is on 
the question of bounty. In every State in the country where this industry hay 
been established sucessfully, it has been necessary for State aid or government 
aid at least until it has passed what is called the experimental stage. In California, 
which is the pioneer, it is now working without a bounty. During the infancy 
of the industry there, they had a Federal bounty of two cents per pound. It 
was started in Utah with a bounty of one cent, and it was necessary to havea 
bounty in order to make it successful, but now this bounty has been withdrawn. In 
New York a bounty is given of one cent per pound, and in Michigan of one cent per 
pound. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. How long have these been in existence ? 

A. In New York this is its third year. In Michigan itis the third year. In 
New York no time is specified for the operation of the bounty, but it is understood 
that five years should be the maximum, | 

Q. You mentioned a State, a moment ago, that granted a bounty and then with- 
drew it. How long was it in operation ? 

A. That is the State of California. That was not aState bounty, it was a Federal 
bounty of two cents, it was in operation twoor three years, and the industry is now 
at its height. The new factories that have started, since the bounty has been with- 
drawn, have no difficulty in competing with the old factories, because the farmers 
have been educated and are producing a high quality of beet. 

Q. They manufacture cane sugar there I believe ? 

A. The cane comes in from the Sandwich Islands, but the beet root sugar has 
been established in California upwards of thirty years. But never had a boom until 
recently. Your neighbours in Michigan have a bounty also. 

Q. Is it true that the bounty has been withdrawn in that State altogether? 

A. No, I do not think so. It has not been withdrawn but they have had some 
difficulty in getting it paid, there, it was a very phenominal growth and it has 
proved disastrous to some of the factories simply on account of going into it in an 
indiscriminate way. : 

Q. You are not prepared to say whether it has been withdrawn in Michigan or 
not? 

A. No, it has not been withdrawn. 

Q. The reason | asked the question is that a gentleman up in my part of the 
country, who proposes to assist in establishing the new industry there made the 
statement the other day definitely that it had been withdrawn. ; 
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A. No, it was established for a period of seven years. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. Why is it necessary to make such an extraordinary price? 

A. A great many people think it is not necessary. In Oregon instead of doing 
what we propose to do here, they buy the land, colonize it and raise their beets. 
There is no difficulty in raising beets at a maximum cost of $2.10 per ton. 

Q. Why does the factory pay the farmer such an extraordinary price when they 
can get their raw material at any such price. 

A. They do not. 

Q. Did you not say that $14.00 per ton was paid? 

A. Four dollars per ton, 14 tons to the acre. 

Q. If four dollars per ton will give on an average crop a profit of $21.00 per 
acre cannot the farmer be induced to go into the growing of beets without a bounty 
and then the farmer would get, say ten dollars profit per acre, and therefore the 
$2.00 saved by the manufacturer would be a bonus to him instead of your asking 
for a bounty ? 

A. I do not know but what you are right, but 1 anticipate they might go to a 
farmer and ask him to raise a new crop, and they would buy it at any less than four 
dollars per ton he would turn you down, However there is a point in what you 
have mentioned. There is more profit a good deal in raising beets than in the mak- 
ing of sugar from them, consequently Spreckles and others buy large tracts of land, 
colonize the territory and raise their own beets. Their maximum cost is two dollars 
per ton and the minimum cost $1.85 per ton, for beets. Certainly if they raise 
beets at that price, it is fair to say that the beginner could raise them at a cost of 
$2.50 per ton. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Has the nature of the soil an influence on the quality of the sugar beet ? 
A. We get better results a great deal from a loamy soil, sandy and gravely loam. 
Hard, sticky and baking clay while it produces a fairly good quality of beet, per- 
haps a very good one, is of a character that discourages the farmer. In order to 
redeem that soil, one of the bye-products of the factory called lime cake is given the 
farmers, where they are near enough to haul it, and that acts as a fertilizer and 
mellows the soil, and we have refused in many cases to write contracts with farmers 
who have this kind of soil and want to grow beets on it. A farmer believing he is 
going to realize 25 tons to the acre, and make all this money, we want to disabuse 
his mind of the idea. We will not write a contract except he has the right soil, and 
we will not write an excessive contract, but we write what a man can evidently 
_ grow upon the soil that he has. We would rather have 2,000 farmers contracted 
- with three acres each, than one thousand contracts with six acres each or 500 con- 
tracts with 12 acres each, 


By Mr. Beith: 


: Q. What is the best quality of soil? 
. A. We get the best results from a sandy loam. That gives the better average. 
There is a very large difference in these soils, upon the point of productiveness. 

In connection with this comes up an argument that has been used against the 
industry and that is the exhausting quality of the beet. It is said it exhausts the soil, 
beet paralysis and all that. Asa matter of fact there is no root crop or any crop that 
exhausts the soil less than beets. Up to the first of September the nourishment for the 
beet, the sugar part, is taken from the soil, but after that date it is not. If it were not 
for your long cool September and October days you could not raise the quality of beets 
that you do, in Canada, Analysis shows that scarcely sixty per cent, not more than 
sixty per cent of the nourishment is taken from the soil, forty per cent is taken 
from the atmosphere chemically through the leaves. After this crop is grown and 
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properly topped, these tops are ordinarily left on the field and plowed in. In doing 
this you have restored all that is necessary. You do not need any other fertilization 
and next year that beet acreage will give you a larger crop of potatoes, which I 
. believe are largely grown here, corn, or any other crop you have on that same soil. 
Why? Because the crop that is grown in the particular patch which requires per- 
fect farming, deep plowing, and intense cultivation, will produce more than any 
other crop you have. Your succeeding crop will be better no matter what it may 
be. 
I have forgotten just where I was, but I think it was on the question of the 
bounty. 

Some honorable members, 

That is right. 

I was saying that these States had paid these bounties and it is necessary for 
instance at the beginning of a campaign, a man brings us in a hundred tons of beets 
we buy them without any regard to quality, relying on what the climatic condi- 
tions of the country are. If he could assure us that those beets would turn us out 
104 to 11 per cent of granulated sugar I would not be before you this morning, but 
the results show that they do not. In Michigan the results from several factories 
there indicate this and I think that their experience will perhaps do as well as any- 
thing that 1 can say. 


YIELD OF SUGAR PER TON OF BEETS. 


President Cranage of the Michigan Company has collected statistics as follows © 
This is the amount of sugar realized from each ton of beets then: 

Michigan Sugar Company 182 pounds to the ton, 94 per cent. 

This was the Michigan Sugar Company’s second year. The education of th 
farmer in the first year helped as you will see by the following results. 

Peninsular Sugar Refining Company 158°9 pounds per ton, or 7:94 per cent. 

Detroit Sugar Company 8:47 per cent, 169-4 lbs. per ton. 

Alma Sugar Company, 8:3 per cent, 167 lbs. per ton. 

Holland Sugar Company, 6°43 per cent, 128°6 lbs. per ton. 

Wolverine Sugar Company, 7:99 per cent, 159-8 lbs. per ton. 

Kalamazoo Sugar Company, 7°38 per cent, 147°7 lbs. per ton, 

Bay City Sugar Company, 8°46 per cent, 1692 lbs. per ton. 

Now they say which proves the case. 

‘The Michigan Company leads all others. ‘This may be accounted for toa 
certain extent by the fact that the great majority of its contractors had the experience 
of two years in growing a crop, consequently they were able to turn into the factory 
a superior quality of beets.’ | 

Now having the soil we purpose if a cent a pound bounty is granted which in 
my opinion will be necessary to be done some time if you care to establish this 
industry here—and it need not be continuous, The bugaboo seems to be that if this 
thing is started it will bankrupt the Dominion. It did not bankrupt the United 
States or the State of New York. You will not find people plunging in here without 
experience and money; it takes halfa million dollars to come in here and establish 
a plant. We would like to come in and rely on the good quality of the beets event- 
ually to make something of it, but while we are experimenting the farmer makes 
his share just the same. He does not get us much the first year as the second, he 
will probably increase his tonnage and decrease the cost. We cannot tell each 
farmer how to raise this very year the best quality of beets, but they get the meat 
in the cocoanut very quick. One or two pioneer factories will stand the brunt of 
this matter and after we have demonstrated to our own and to the farmer's and to 
the Government’s satisfaction, that our plant or plants can be run without assistance, 
we do not expect it to be continued. We come here honestly and tell you the exact 
situation. We do not make an exorbitant demand. In fact we make no demand. 
We suggest that this industry may be established in this way and I say confidently . 
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it cannot be established in any other way. You have the soil, you have the farmers 
who are willing. I think the sentiment is strong in the agricultural sections that 
the farmers are willing to raise this crop. Now if that is the case, I think govern- 
ment aid could be diverted in this direction in a moderate way. The farmer does 
not get the benefit of a great many acts of legislation in this country as in ours. 
And if there is an honest chance if in your calculations you come to the belief 
that our statements are correct, and the evidence that you gather from other sources 
is of such a nature that it is wise to grant a bounty—not political, this is not a 
political measure, this is a measure that appeals to agriculture, the foundation of 
the prosperity of Canada as it is of the United States. : 
If that is the case I can hardly see wha: would be criminal or an injustice to 
at least give us encouragement to start one plant. 


4 


IMpoRTS OF BEST SUGAR FROM GERMANY, 


I want to show you something else. A man may make the statement “ you 
will overdo this and yon will take our revenue. Here are so many million dollars we 
receive from duties onsugar.” We were doing the same thing in the United States, 
Here is what the cunning Dutch German farmer does, The imports from Germany 
to the United States in 1896 were $16,000,000, in 1897 they were $16,017,000, - 
in 1898 they were $9,600,000, a decrease of $7,000,000. Why? Mr. Michigan 
geis into line, Mr. New York State gets into line. How have they got into line? 
They go before their legislatures and say “we want to start, are you willing to 
help us?” Every State has helped. I appeared before the Agriculture Committee 
of our State and asked for a larger appropriation, Mr. Flanders says “I am very 
glad to take this matter up for it shows progress. We have had two small factories, I 
believe in it, I will advocate it and try to get the appropriation.” His idea was if 
it was a good thing for the agriculturist, it must be pushed, it must be encouraged, 
it must be enlarged. 

That is so much for the United Statcs; now we will take up Canada, Canada 
in 1891 received from the German farmer 14,200 tons of beet sugar. In 1895—I 
have not got the intervening years—Canada received 15,844 tons, 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. What is the value ? | 
A. I could not give you the value because I did not know the price here, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. That is the quantity of sugar ? : | 

A. Imported from Germany into Canada. The first example was from Ger- 
many to the United States, showing a decrease of $7,000,000, which sugar we 
manufactured from beets in the United States, and the money was paid to the 
American farmers instead of to the Germans. In 1897 the Canadians imported 

‘21,896 tons; in 1898, 45,821 tons; for 1899 I have not any statement. We show a 
decrease from 1897 to 1898 of something like $7,000,000 of sugar bought from the 
German farmer. You show an increase of sugar imported from Germany from 
1897 to 1898 of over 100 per cent. 

Now for the English market. England is the largest consumer of sugar in the 
world per capita and the United States comes next. England received from Ger- 
many in 1894 509,000 tons of sugar of the value of $31,600,000. In 1895 she 
received 638,997 tons of a value of $33,100,000. In 1896 she received 517,463 tons of'a 
value of $30,800,000. In 1897 she received 571,576 tons of a value of $78,900,000 
In 1898, and last, she received 639,525 tons of a value of $32,200,000. Now, 
gentlemen, I want to ask you a plain question. The result of that you will 
see—if this is a success in Canada—would mean that factories enough would be 
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provided to manufacture what we want for local consumption, That would take 
about 35 factories of the capacity we expect to establish; of which we would estab- 
lish one. Now cannot Canada produce sugar as cheaply as Germany? What is 
the reason? Give me one ? | 


COMPARATIVE COST OF LABOUR AS AFFECTING COST OF PRODUCTION, 


By several Hon. members : 


Q. Labour. “t | 

A. That is the point I wanted to make. You cannot hire labour here for 30 
cents a day, but with improved machinery for making sugar from beets such as we 
have in this country you can compete with Germany and low labour? In fact with 
the Philippines annexed and labour at $8 a year, we believe in the United States that 
we can compete not only with Germany but with the Philippines. Now with Eng- 
land the largest consumer in the world, you are in shape to supply the mother 
country When you get through here. We will hear claims that we can make and 
expoit against Coolie labour in the West Indies, but it is a long time before that can 
take place, but you have always got the local market that it would take 35 
factories to supp'y. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. There is a question J would like to ask with regart to this matter. You 
have stated clearly one view. I should like to hear—I am not a farmer—your 
views as to the return the land occupied by these beets would make to the country. 
What would it bring an acre to the farmer ? 

A. To get at that I took what would be the maximum cost of production, and 
what we would call a minimum yield of 14 tons, and it would leave a profit to the 
farmer after paying for the labour of himself and family, hire of horses, &c., of $21 
per acre. That is the minimum profit we would allow. I could read you pages of 
letters from farmers who are making profits of $50, $70, $80 and $90 an acre, but I 
give you the maximum cost of production and the minimum tonnage of crop, and 
even then it is good enough. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Could you give us the cost per pound of producing beet root sugar ? 

A. I will give it to you in tons. That isa matter 1 could not give in detail, 
because Iam not familiar with the cost of lime and coal, but approximately you 
would pay $2.60 to $3 per ton of beets, . 

Q. But what would be the cost of granulated sugar ? 

A. That depends. 

Q. But the average, you have a certain average cost of production per ton or 
per pound ? 

A. At 8 per cent I will give you that. It will be 4:11 cents. 

Q. Per pound ? 

A. 4°11 cents per pound. 


/ 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. That is with what percentage of sugar ? 

A. Hight per cent. We cannot do better; we would run 74 per cent. You see 
I read you the results of Michigan. Those in operation two years run 9 and a 
decimal. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. What is included in the cost ? 
A. Every item of expense. 
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Q. Interest on capital ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. What is the sugar worth ? 
- A. Granulated sugar was worth two weeks ago in Canada $4.38; that fluctuates 
with the market. | 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. You cannot control that ? ° 
A. No. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. Much depends on the quality of your land. 
A, I presume the same conditions are in force here as with us, 


By Mr. Rogers. 


Q. Is it profitable to grow beets on the same land repeatedly year after year or 
must you change ? 

A. Rotation is better, but not necessary, although nearly every agriculturist of 
any experience says he can get better results from rotation, we believe that the 
rotation should be for three years, corn, beets and potatoes. 

Q. I understand you to say that you can compete with Germany, by using 
improved machinery ? What is to prevent Germany also, from getting this improved 
machinery? ) 

A. Nothing, except that they haveso much cheap labour there which they have 
to employ. : 

Q. Well, if they have cheap labour, and get the machinery through, why can’t 


3 they manufacture as cheaply as you can ? 


A. They do not want to get improved machinery, they have to keep their cheap 
labour employed. 

Q. If they find that they are losing their market they will soon get down to 
using improved machinery ? 

A. They have not yet while they are losing their market. We are competing 
with Germany to-day, there is not a pound of German, bounty fed refined sugar 
coming into the United States to-day. There are nearly 500 refineries in Germany, 
In Germany by the system in vogue there, as one of these gentlemen has mentioned, 
the German manufacturers themselves are large beet growers, 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For what reason ? 

A. For the money that there is in it, 

Q. Because they cannot get the farmers to produce the beets at the price they 
pay, is that the statement ? 

A. I beg pardon—you will find if the farmers do not produce beets, and if a 
factory is established, that same factory is a pretty poor investment. If we locate 


ea plant here worth a half a million dollars, and if we don’t get the beets to feed it, 


if we have misrepresented these things, Mr. Farmer lays down, and does not raise 
beets, and if he doesn’t we can’t make sugar, and if we can’t make sugar, you don’t 


_ have to pay the bounty, and our factory is sold by thesheriff. I can see no difficulty 


or no reason why farmers should not raise two or three acres of beets if we locate 
our plant here. It isa partnership affair, if the farmer does not believe in it and 


has scruples about going into it, and does not believe that it is profitable we have not 


aminute’s time to spare. But the statement we have given him is correct. If we 


are willing to risk $500,000 in putting up our factory and plant, certainly the farmers 


‘should be willing to raise two, three or five acres of beets when we give him the 
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seed, for one year. He doesn’t lose anything. Is there any risk proposed to any 
man, ayriculturist or other, when we say we will buy all the beets you will raise at 
four dollars per ton for three years. You put in ten aeres of beets to-day, and they 
are sold at a profit I have mentioned, and what are you going to get from your hay, . 
butter, cheese and other produce. It depends upon the supply and the demand. 
When there is a big crop it is small prices, when there are high prices it is no crop. 
That is the history of agriculture, but you can’t raise too many beets for a sugar 
factory. You raise the beets and we buy them from you and give you back your 
pulp so that you can still feed your cattle. I don’t know any better proposition. 
All you have to do is to raise the largest tonnage possible at the smallest cost. You 
raise a certain amount of seed for feed, and some gentlemen take this position that. 
I can raise these beets and feed them and make as much money by feeding them 
as I can by selling them to the factory. Now, how many of you raise yourselves, say 
three acres, to feed your stock, but can raise fifty acres for us, and we will buy them 
all from you, and give you back your pulp so that you can still feed your cattle. I 
don’t know of any better proposition, by which you ean dispose of your commodity © 
which is sold for you every year, at a fair price. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. What is the nature of the contract that you give to the farmer ? 
A, It is very simple indeed. We give him the seed the first year, and the price 
per ton we pay him is stated in the contract. 


Bg Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is that price per ton given exclusive of the quality of the beet? 
A. You can if you like specify a certain amount of sugar should be in the beet,. 
but that is an unpopular method with the farmer. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Is there any classification of the beet according to the sugar in it, or do you 
give that prices for all the beets offered you ? 

A. We take the beets as they come. We have got to depend on our agricultur- 
ist and upon the soil to give us the requirements. If we were to fix a maximum or 
a minimum we could afford to pay fifty cents a ton more for 16 per cent beet. But. 
you will realize that for the first year or two we will not get that amount of sugar 
out of the beet, that we will at the end of four or five years when the farmers have 
more experience. 

‘ Does the soil have an effect upon the percentage of sugar? 

. Yes. The soil does and the cultivation also, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. And the sunshine ? 
A. Yes, the sunshine, 


By Mr, Cargill: 
Q. How much sugar will a factory produce in the year ? 
A. Ten million pounds, 


MACHINERY—BOUNTY ON EXPORT, 


* By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Don’t you find that in Germany with the improvement of their machinery — 
they are taking a much larger amount of sugar out of their beet ? 


4 
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A. Hach year, yes. That is just the point that we are getting to. That is the 


basis of the bounty that you cannot get the amount of sugar with indiscriminate. 


farming in a new industry that you can out of the beet after a few years experience, 
Germany has been at this for fifty years, and Napoleon started it 100 years ago. It 
has been a series of evolution there, but you must remember that their farms there 
are all small, and there they believe it is not necessary to rotate the crop. 


By Mr. Parmelee: 


Q. What is the percentage in Germany—what is the bounty in Germany ? 
A. The bounty is paid on the exports in Germany, It is rather difficult to 


get at the exact amount. For purposes of comparison it would not be a very bad 


idea to compare Canada with the other countries. In California the average—and 
this is about the same as the Canadian production—is 14:38 per cent with a purity 


of 83°70; in Michigan it is 12°04—that was in 1890, but it is over that now, 1t is over 


14 now. Ontario’s latest, that is up to 1897, is an average of 14°24 with a purity 


of 83. 


By Mr, Henderson : 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. McMullen. He says this industry started thirty 
years ago-—-now we would like to have an idea of the progress of the industry in 
these States. How many factories have they in California of such a character as 


_ you propose to establish here ? 


A. There are 8, The largest one in the world is the Spreckles—2,000. ton 


_ factory. 


Now, gentlemen, there is an object lesson. There is the old king of sugar 
refineries that made his millions in cane sugar; he goes on the coast in California 


and buys an interest in a refinery there, a beet sugar refinery, runs it two or three 


years, and then buys several thousand acres of land, ‘and two yearsago he built 


the largest beet sugar refinery in the world. 


Q. What is his name ? 
A. Claus Spreckles. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Would you give us the percentage of sugar to the ton of California beets, as 


compared with Canadian or Michigan beets ? 


A. Yes, Ican give you the percentage in California beets. The percentage 
of sugar in the juice is 14:38; purity 83°70. In Ontario the sugar in the juice 
is 14°24, and the purity 83°06, 

You must remember, gentlemen, that in locating here the conditions are very 
different from what they are in California, Here | believe we will get as high 
grade beets, and we have climatic conditions here which are very different. Here 
we have to take frozen beets, but in California if you leave a beet out a few days it 
goes off in quality. As a matter of fact south of the Mason and Dixon line you 
cannot produce beets under the best condition, The farther north you get while you 
keep away from the early frogs line, the better the beets, 

Q. What capacity would your plant be ? 

A. A capacity of 75,000 tons of beets. That would be 5,000 acres of fourteen 
tons. We commence receiving beets about October 1. We want them all housed 
by December 1, although here it will be optional with us, The near by farmer says: 
‘ [ cannot draw them in, I am busy.’ We say: ‘ All right, throw some earth over 
them, and bring them in, in January,’ for we would as leave have beets frozen as any 
other way. It is a point not to be forgotten, for it is important that if the farmer 
is busy in October we say: ‘ Here, all right. You deliver them in January.’ Theu 
in January he takes his covering off, loads his beets on a sleigh and draws them to 


_ the factory. 
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By Mr. Erb; 


Q. How many hands would you employ and for how long? 
a es 


By Mr. McNeil: 


Q. What did you say about the frozen beets. 
A: The frozen beet can be used as well as any other. We have no difficulty in 
taking sugar from u frozen beet. But we must keep it frozen till we use it. I be- 


lieve we can run a factory here longer than in any other part of the country. We 
would run about 140 days. 


By Mr. Pettet: 


2. About how long would it likely be? 


. Not less than 110 days but our force of skilled labour we employ the entire 
ey 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What proportion would be skilled labonr? 
A. About 12, 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Q. The others would be employed in the factory, when not employed on the 
farms. 

A, Here is the way it is done in a great many sections. We will say some 
gentleman here does not want to grow beets. Then a fellow comes along who wants 
to raise beets, we rent, say ten acres from that farmer, then he cultivates his beets, 
and brings us the product. We take out the rent from the amount and give him a 
cheque for his beets. Now he has derived the benefit of the labour of himself and if 
he has a wife and four or five children of their labour, and he has four or five hundred 
dollars, in his vest pocket more than he ever had before, the man says ‘I am 
through with beets. We say ‘all right, go into the factory.’ He works for the 
season in the factory and next year he takes twenty acres. ' 


By. Hon. Senator Perley 4 


Q. How do you manure it? 
A. In various ways. Common manure, liquid manure, fertilizer, etc, 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. Those factories, that have been running successfully in Michigan for some 
years, can you give an idea of the aver age profit received, that is the margin of 
receipts over and above, the expenses in connection with those successful factories 
that have been running in Michigan ? 

A. I do not think the balance would be very much on the right side. This is 
only the first year of eight of these factories and the second year of one. I do not 
think there is a factory “that can make a very large showing. I think in California 
their percentage of profit has been larger, but I do not think there is a factory in 
Michigan that has made much. 

Q. From what you have shown us, if correct, I am satisfied it would be in the 
interests of the farmers to grow beets, but [ think in asking a bonus you should have 
come prepared with a tabulated statement to show the cost of erceting the factory, 
the interest on the investment, the cost of the labour for converting so many tons 
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of beets into sugar, and strike a balance, then we would have an idea as to whether 
you were entitled to a bounty or not? 
A. I would be very glad to make that showing. I gage you the cost of the 


factory and the pay roll, but I cannot tell you the cost of converting the beets into 


sugar until I see what quality the beets are. Beets grown on the Experimental 
Farms showing high grade, I gave figures showing an average of eight per cent, 
which is about what we can sell in for. Inthe United States we can get more 
money, the price «f sugar there is about $4.90 wholesale. 


By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. Have you had beets grown by farmers around the country and can you get 
at their value? 

A. There is a loss varying from three to five per cent. One hundred pounds of 
beets will produce 96 pounds of juice. Out of that there are perhaps 16 pounds 
of solid matter and possibly 10, 12 or 9 per cent of that will be crystalized sugar. 

Now the experiments made everywhere before the industry was started, 
simply proved to capitalists that beets of proper quality can be grown. You get 
an indiscriminate quality ; in the case of one man you will get 16 and with another 


fellow only 9. With our proposition we take every beet and I do not believe you 


can. 
By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Pardon me, I have been following you with great interest, You said a 
minute ago that the quality of the soil made a great difference in the beet. Suppose 
you went into a poor locality even where the farmers practised good cultivation, 
would you be prepared to take beets grown under all circumstances of cultivation 
and pay the same price ? 

A. Yes, provided we had our own experts to oversee the growing of these 
beets. Our own experts cost lots of money, but we have to protect ourselves, It 
is impossible to make money until we get beets to produce ten per cent, and that 
has not been got in Michigan yet. Mr. Cargill asked me the cost of plant and out- 
lay ; what further information do you wish to have. 


By Mr. Cargill ; 


Q. I have been told—I don’t know whether my authority is reliable or not— 
that the actual cost is two cents per pound ? 

A. I would iike to see the man. 

Q. I could do that. 

A. I would like to make a contract with him. 


By Mr, Henderson : 


Q. Mr. Cargill means that does not include the cost of the beets ? 
A. Well, perhaps; that does not vary. I gave the cost of manufacture approxi- 


mately at $2.60 to $3 a ton. 


QUALITY AND SIZED OF BEETS, 
By Mr. Erb; 


Q. Have you any evidence to show whether the percentage of sugar in a large 
beet and a small beet varies when grown on the same soil and under the same con- 
ditions ? 4 

A. Yes, the small beet isthe beet grown. The factories desire beets weighing 
20 ounces. 

Q. Then your experts go around to teach the people to grow better beets, and 
would get them to grow the small beet ? 
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A. No, because the seed we furnish produces asmalli beet. Just one minute on 
that point; I don’t think you understand exactly. We advise the planting of the 
beets in rows 18 inches apart with the beets. thinned to 6 inches. Beets thinned to 
that standard will give 20 tons tothe acre. Don’t think because we want small 
beets that we won’t take large ones, we take everything that comes. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. That is on the condition they grow your seed ? 
A. Many beets that are now grown weigh 4 pounds, and 5} pounds 5 pounds, 
but the desirable beet we will eventually get will weigh about 2 ‘pounds. 


By Mr. Erb; 


Q. The first year you are prepared to buy without a test ? 
A... es 
Q. Afier that, with a test ? 


A. It would depend largely on the farmers, If they prefer to sell that way, 


we will buy. You cannot drive the agriculturist. We are prepared to make a 
proposition to buy that way or to pay a flat rate, but the latter ae would probably 
be the most satisfactory. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Of course every one thinks he has the best crop, and paying by test there 
will be a variation in the prices paid ? 
A. That is so. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Are these factories in Michigan established long ? 

A. Two years for one, and for eight others this is their first campaign, but I 
understand last year was a dry year. 

Q. Did they pay according to test last year ? 

A. They varied; some make a flat price and others pay for the sugar in the 
beet. 

Q. The reason [ ask this is because a neighbour of mine has friends living in 
Michigan, and they were induced to raise beets for a factory near at hand. “The 
first year they were paid so much a ton no matter what the beets yielded in sugar, 
but the next year they were paid by test, and I understand from my neighbour that 
his friends were disappointed, 

A. frankly, I may tell you that I think eight plants in Michigan in one year 
without any education to the farmers, and expecting to get ten per cent of sugar 
were anticipations not justified. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Is it not a fact that in some States they pay a bounty of one cent per pound, 
provided you pay the farmers not less than $4 a ton. 

A. Yes, but ordinarily that is a condition of the contract which is made with 
the farmers—in this way your question is all right—there is a reservation made, as 
to the quality of beets you will take, For instance we would gladly pay $4 a ton 
for beets testing 14, and in the States where that law is in effect, that you must pay 
a certain amount to the farmers, the contract has that reservation. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron): 


Q. Can you give us an idea how much you conld pay without a bounty? 
A. I don’t think we could buy them. In the first place I think the Govern- 
ment’s action—and it should not be taken until it is rehashed and thoroughly gone 
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into—would be an incentive, if you believe in it, to the farmer. It is soin New 
York, 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. How long do you want the bounty to be continued ? : 

A. My suggestion was for five years, It is not an exorbitant bounty, 1 cent a 
lb.; the United States has given 2 cents and no State has given less than 1 cent. 

Q. One cent for five years? 

Aa NY. 6S. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. If you geta bounty how many plants do you propose to set going in 
Ontario? 
| A. It would be impossible without pretty quick knowledge to set any going 
this year. I have my hand right on the lever that would plant going next November, 
but it all hinges on this. The matter of seed would have to be cabled for. If I had 
not my hands practically on this plant I speak of I could not have any going this 
fall. Recollect this bounty is not paid until we have sugar manufactured. | 


| By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Will that one cost half a million dollars ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr, Parmelee: 


QQ. Where is it to be located ? 

A. We have received a number of offers. We have simply said to the people 
that we are at the disposal of the government and we are not willing to come to any 

arrangement until we know what the government will do. 

Q. You are open for offers, I suppose ? 

A. Oh! yes, for any suggestions of that kind. But I do say, gentlemen, that I 
have travelled the entire length of your frontier here—and | rode by daylight pur- 
_posely along the Grand Trunk, and I noticed that the farmers in nine-tenths of that 
territory believe in fall ploughing. That is the first thing you want in beet growing. 

You have not to educate the farmer here only to prepare his land, and then in the 
_ thinning process teach him how to do that cheapest. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Did I understand that your inspectors furnished reports to the States where 
_ bounties were given ; did you say reports were made to the State Departments of the 
results ? 

A. In New York they are. We have not made that suggestion or asked that 
here, because we would prefer to do that here with our own inspectors and instruc- 
tors from the other side. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Would they report to the government as well as well as to you? 
A. That is for you to decide; in New York State they do. 
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By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Do they expect us to pay them in that case if they report to the Govern- 
ment ? | 
| A. That would be left with you, but I should assume that perhaps if you pay 
the bounty you would like to have all the information possible. I am not dictating, 
Iam just giving you information. 
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By Col. Tucker : 


Q. May I ask you if I understand you correctly, that you offer is so much a ton? 

A, Yes, | , 

Q. For Canada or for any particular district, or for what limits of district ? 

A. ‘the limits for the tonnage would not necessarily exceed sixty miles from 
the location of the plant. Any where within a radius of sixty miles by rail or boat 
or three and a half miles by hauling district. 

Q. Why do you limit the distance ? 

A. For the reason that we find a great many farmers are anxious to raise beets ? 
And time and again they are willing to draw them as they draw hay, say eight or 
nine miles, at first. But we have to rely for six or eight years upon the co-operation 
of the farmers, and I know a farmer can’t draw beets that distance profitably, so we 
draw that limit. 


By Mr, McNeill: 


Q. What section of country are you talking about? Would you say they could 
not draw more than three and a half miles ? 

A. I would say so in any section. 

Q. Not where there is sleighing ? 

A. That is a new item that had not come up. I would think on that point with 
a good team aad a double sleigh that there would be no restriction toa man drawing 
beets eight or nine miles, in fact hay carriers have been anxious to do it in New York 
State. They figure like this. You give four dollars per ton for beets, an average of 
fourteen tons per acre, we have received five dollars per ton for hay, we get one and 
a half tons to the acr.. I would like to employ my horses all the winter drawing 
beets at that rate. 

Q. Can you use beet that is frozen ? 

A. Tons of them have been used. 

Q. If they thaw before you get them? 

A. No, that would not do. If they are pitted they would not freeze. 

Q. Sometimes the farmers get a great many frozen ? 

A. The question has never come up because we inform the farmer when he 
should pull his beets. We take the chance of the frost, and when they are frozen 
we use them right off. 

Q. We understood you to say that some companies rent the land and then hire 
men to grow the crop. What rent do they pay? 

A. From three to fifteen dollars per acre. The companies do not do that as much 
as thelocal people. Take a city like Ottawa and your farmer within three miles of 
here if we were located here would contract perhaps for five acres of beets which is 
all that he would want to attend to and he has seventy-five acres of land which he 
can’t use for beets. It the land is well suited you will find lots of people willing to 
rent it and make a contract with the factory to grow beets, 


By Mr. Cowan: 


Where do they pay from three to fifteen dollars per acre ? 

All over Michigan. 

What part of Michigan? 

. I cannot tell you the exact places. 

The manufactory is at Rochester ? ) 
. I know we pay $15 per acre in New York State for one little plot of land, 
just a garden plot, I think a fair statement perhaps would be $6. 


POPOPO 


By Mr, Erb: 


Q. It seems to me that if the companies can get land at $6 per acre, they woald 
rent it instead of giving the farmer $21 per acre for his beets. 
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A. I think that as a matter of fact in the Northwest and in California they 
have found by experience they can grow beets at two dollars per ton, now if the 
factory can grow it at that price, the farmer can as well as the factory. In that 
locality the factories that boaght their land do not loose by it, and as I said before, 
they buy a large acreage of land, colonize it, and raise their own beets. We are 
not begging the farmer to raise beets and sell them at $4 per ton; we are showing 
him he can do this and make money, and it we “are in a position located here, we 
can buy all the beets from him. 

Q. My knowledge of business is, that if they can buy land at $5 or $15 per acre 
that would net the owner $21.00 they would not omit to buy the land. 

A. On that point don’t take any stock in what [I have suid. Write to the Agri- 
cultural Departments of Michigan and New York State, and here is a list of fifty 
farmers, you can write to any one of them. Here are the results they have 
obtained, furnished by the Commissioner of the State of New York, at his request, 
by the Rome Beet Sugar Company. 


/ By Mr, Clancy: 


* 


Q. Are these farmers you speak of stock holders in the company? 
A. No, they are not. It may prove of interest for comparison as it shows the 
crops raised by the farmers. 


| By Mr. Cowan: 


‘ Q. How do you account for the meeting of the different Farmers’ Institutes in 
the State of Michigan, in Wayne County, in which they passed resolutions saying 
that it didn’t pay them to grow beets and sell them to the Beet Sugar Factories in 
Michigan ? 

A. At what price? 
Q. At the prices paid last year. That has been done? 
A. I can only account for that—I’ll tell you. They consider that 60,000 acres 
_ are under cultivation in the State of Michigan this season— 
\ 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. I had the pleasure of going out to Michigan, last spring. It was a 
very dry spring there, a large proportion of the ground used for growing 
sugar beet, was of sandy loam, and it didn’t pay them well, it being so dry; that 
was one of the reasons the Farmers’ Institute found fault with the results they 
obtained. I was at the meeting at which that resolution was adopted and it was 
discussed for some time as to the profits there were in growing beets. They did 
not all agree that it didn’t pay, there were just a few who said it did not pay, but 

_ they passed the resolution? 
| A. They passed a resloution at the Farmers’ Institute of Boston, advocating the 
growing of sugar beet wherever it can be grown. Of course that does not amount 
to much. [ have tried to give you the information as to the results that have been 
_ obtained in some cases. I can give you the addresses of these farmers I have refer- 
red to and of hundreds of others, and you can write to them if you choose. 


By Mr, McMullen: 


Q. It will be just as well to put the addresses in, so that any person that wants 
to may write to them. 


By Mr, McNeill: 


Q. I suppose one of the reasons why you want the bounty is just because farmers 
are disappointed sometimes, and you want to have the industry sufficiently long 
_ established so that the farmers may become accustowed to it? 
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A. The bounty first shows the faith of the government in the enterprise. It — 


assists us to instruct the farmer to produce what we consider a profitable crop for 
himself and for us, 
Here is a letter from a Michigan man, | think it is in this paper—— 


By Mr. Wilson ; 


 Q, What paper and what date ? 
A. The Michigan Sugar Beet of Friday, March 2. It is from Mr. Thomas P. 
Collins, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. } 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. You say beets can be taken sixty miles by rail or water, and that you paid 
the freight ? 0 
A. Yes, I said that before. } 


By Mr. Holmes : ‘ 


Q. Have you any knowledge of the business in Utah ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Can you give an account of it at the present time ? 

A. Yes, [know Mr, Cutler, promoter of the industry there, had a good deal 
harder time than I have had. There they didn’t have the class of farmers we have 
in New York or here. They were assisted by a bounty, but they have now suspended 
payment of it, 

Mr. 'Tom Collins here says: ‘I am not advocating something that I am unwilling 
tostand by. I have been a beet grower for three years and have found it just what I 
thought it was, viz.: a profitable crop to raise, more so than anything else, and I 
know whereof I speak. During that time I have been learning and working at it 
on a small scale, having only three acres each year, but at the same time preparing 
for the future, as intimated in the fore part of this article, and now have thirteen 
acres ready for the coming season. ‘The first year Ishipped to Bay City and realized 
from three acres, after freight, unloading and seed was paid for, $155.75.” 

How does that correspond with my statement of $21 net? It was over twice 
asmuch. Mr, Collins goes on: . : 

‘‘ Last year I contracted with the Alma Sugar Company two acres, sowed the 


seed on three acres, and realized after freight, unloading and seed was paid, $167.68.” — 


By Mr. Parmelee : 


Q. That is about your figures of $56 an acre ? 
A, Yes. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. I thought your company paid the freight ? 
A. Yes, but this is in Michigan, where they don’t often give theseed. Did you 
hear the proposition I made that we give the seed and pay the freight ? 


By Mr. Perley : 


Q. Do they pay more for the beets than you do ? 

A. They do if they earn more. Here are a number of other cases given if you 
want them. He gives the name of perhaps ten or twelve people, neighbours, who 
got as good results. I wish somebody interested would send to Thomas P. Collins 
and make enquiries. 


By Mr. Cowan : 


Q. Do I understand you that they are paying the bounty in Michigan ? 
A. The bounty is in effect, do you know about it, Mr. McGregor ? 
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Mr. McGrecor—lIt is before the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Witson—1 want to hear Mr, McGregor. 


A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN ONTARIO. 


Mr. McGreaor—I have very little to say.» My exprience is on the line of 
practical beet growing. lama farmer as you all know, a practical farmer, Last 
year I sent and got one hundred pounds of beets, German seed beet, from New York 
State. I gave it to the farmers in my district, and in Mr. Cowan’s constituency, and 
grew about five tons of the beets myself. I had those beets shipped to the factory 
back of Rochester, thirty-five miles. I went to the factory myself; it was a very 
large establishment which cost about $750,000. They were producing a large 
quantity of sugar and doing it much more cheaply than had been previously done in 
that State or in any portion of the United States. Mr. McMullen said that one of the 
factories had produced 1.25 of sugar. Butthisis producing 1.97. Hereis asample 
of the sugar made from the beets of the seed I produced and grown by myself and 
taken over there, which produced 1.25 per cent. The people in that district had a 
very dry season and the beets didn’t produce quite as much as anticipated, but never- 
theless I didn’t find anybody in that district at all dissatisfied with the growing of 
the beets. Everyone was well satisfied that the factory was running well and 
giving general satisfaction and the:e is a sample of the sugar, The chemist in 
charge said to me, ‘if you had sent to France and produced French seed instead 
of the German, you would have had 14 per cent on the same land. The land this was 
raised on was a black muck, not quite so strong in sugar as it would have been 
had it been on aclayloam or a gravelly loam, and it produced about 24 tons tothe 
acre according to our measurement, Jam only giving this as a piece of practical 


experience. [am not advocating anything on one side or the other. The seed was 


the German seed, the quantity produced was about 21 tons to the acre, the per- 
centage about 12 per cent and the factory producing about 1.98 purity. 


By Mr Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. That is 198 Ibs. to the ton? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


. How much were they paying for beets ? 
. Four dollars per ton. 


By Mr. Beith ; 


. What size were the beets ? 
. About 2 to 3 pounds. 


By Mr. Bell: 


. That 198 means pounds per ton, not per cent? 
. Yes. ‘They have a way of talking about per cent themselves you know. 


be © 


2) 
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| By Mr, Cowan: 


Q. Is there not some advantage in the topping of beets, cutting the tops? 

A. We cut them very low down, just the green part cut off. These beets were 
only grown with the idea of taking a few to the factory. I thought I would like 
to see the experiment made with sufficient amount to see how they would turn out. 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. What quantity did you send over? 
A. Nearly 5 tons. 
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Q. Did you pay so much per ton ? ! 
A. No, I just asked them to run it through while I was there. It took about 
17 hours. I went there in the evening and they ran them out next day. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


. If the beets were large or small did it make any difference ? 

. No, they took them all. 

. No, what isin my mind is if you grow beets larger would they produce more? 

. No, they said it was a nice sample and they didn’t find any fault with them. 
Don’t they usually require beets to be of a certain size? 

. They say the seed only grows a certain size. About three pounds was a 

good fuir size, 


bPOPOoPO 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. What was the yield to the acre? 
| A. About 24 tons. We just measured it—these 5 tons of course—running the 
line down one side and then across and from the measurement estimated it about 
24 tons. | was at the factory for a full Jay and the chemist and general manager 
went around with me. This is a process in which they use a good deal of lime and 
it requires a great deal of limestone in the district, It runs along very smoothly 
and they have a nice way of handling the beets. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. Asa practical farmer would it pay well ? | 
A. It would pay well with us. On the land we had, as Mr. Beith will tell you, 
it would pay a farmer at $4 a ton. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. How would it do in Ontario? 
A. Well, all through. 

Q. How would it do on clay land ? 
A. I don’t know. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Was it good land you grew it on? 

A It was a good black loam, It was a large farm owned by the Messrs. 
Walker at one time and it was bought by myself and a friend. It is a great corn 
country and as much as 120 bushels to the acre have been obtained there. I have 
the sugar here if anyone wants to see it. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. The land does not require manure ? 


A. No, just general cultivation, There was oats on it before we put in the beet 
crop. 


A QUEBEC EXPERIENCE, 


The CHAIRMAN.—I understand Mr. Parmelee would like to make a few remarks 
on this subject. 


Mr, ParMELEE.—I do not wish to throw any cold water on Mr. McMullen’s 
proposition, but I think perhaps we might recall to the Committee the experience 
we had in Quebec with the same industry. I have listened attentively to Mr. — 
McMullen and his plans of procedure and I see that they were exactly the sameas 
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in Quebec. If I recollect aright this Government, when the factory was started thore, 
_ gave a bounty of one cent a pound, so that Mr. McMullen has a precedent for what 
_heasks. The Provincial Government also gave a direct bonus, The bonus in my 
district was $50,000, extending over five years at $10,000 a year. A company was 
_ formed with very strong capitalists at its head, Mr, A. F. Gault and men of that des- 
eription. They put up a good plant and had as good a factory as they could have, 
They furnished seed and instructed the farmers in methods of cultivation and had a 
good many farmers ambitious to grow beets, They had the thing going on under con- 
ditions which promised good success if success could be plucked out of it. There was 
everything to encourage the farmers to grow the beets if they could be grown at a 
profit. They had several railways ; it was at a railway centre with railways run- 
ning out in four or five directions so that they had everything in their favour, At 
_ the same time—that is 20 vears ago now—granulated sugar was very expensive, In 
spite of all this the enterprise failed. The men who had money in it lost it. As for 
- the farmers the factory considered they could not grow the beets, and prices 
established there were not $1.00 but $5.00 a ton. The experience of the few farmers 
_ who grew beets, was that they made a profit out of it but the greater number did 
_ not and so dropped it, and every year the factory had to start out and induce’a new 
_ set of men to grow the beets. That was the experience of that factory. There was 
_ another at Berthier backed by capital and experience and another at Coaticook., 
~ Now I am not here to say that because that enterprise started in Quebec fuiled under 
_ these conditions—having soil, climatic conditions and railways in its favour—because 
_ it failed there I am not here to say it will fail now, but I think perhaps we ought to 
_ have these facts before us and [ give them to you as [ recollect them. I knew these 
people who owned the factory at Farnham, as it was only a short distance from 
where I live, and some of my friends were completely wiped out in that enterprise, 
_ s0 I have reason to remember it. Mr. McMullen says the enterprise in Michigan is 
_ in the experimental stage yet, that the factories have not reached the stage where 
_ they can say it is profitable, and there is evidence that the farmers there, as in 
Quebec, think it is not favourable. I am not here to controvert Mr. McMullen, who 
has his facts well in hand and has presented them plausibly and courteously, but 
my experience is that the farmers of Quebec are not too anxious to grow beets at 
$4.00 or $5.00. They may be wrong, but these are the facts which stare us in the 
face and we should consider this before we recommend the Government to grant the 
bounty. 
Mr. SprouLe.—Is Mr. Parmelee aware that the same factory is working euccess- 
fully in New York State and raising beets? 
4 Mr. ParMELEE—I do not pretend to say that it is not, but [ am simply statin 
the facts regarding that factory at Farnham. | 
; Mr. McMutLen—I am pleased to hear what the hon. gentleman has said, 'They 
are all facts I was aware of. But this isa progressive age and we are advancing. 
_ The United States went through a worse experience even than that, but the United 
_ States and Canada are two countries that never say die and they have learned by 
_ experience what is necessary to run a factory successfully. I believe that the farmers 
_ were satisfied in the Province of Quebec with the growing of beets, though it was 
_ done in a crude way and the factories were run on a very small scale. A factory of 
7 125 tons capacity is not capable of running at a profit, and is sure to fail. 
q Mr, PARMELEE—This failed. 
Mr. McMutuen-—And that would be the result if you started it to-day with the 
same small plant. We understand this thing is in ifs infancy and we would rather, 
if we could get the beets, build a thousand-ton factory than a smaller one, If I 
thought as you state I would not be here to-day. You have got to make money for 
the farmer and make money for yourself. My principal argument was to show the 
farmer can make money, well if he can we can, but we can’t doit as quickly as he can, 
We have no fear of failure in this business if it is satisfactorily located. We cannot go 
ahead without a bounty, you can see the cost of the sugar plant as well as I can, but 
we are willing to go ahead and take the chance of failure. If we don’t make sugar 
you don’t have to pay a bounty; if we do make the sugar we do it to make a profit, 
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and if you make a few million dollars in the next five or six years as the result of 
the establishment of our plant and of similar factories which will follow as a result 
of our success, it is in favour of the gentlemen who advocate this bounty. 

Mr. Lecris—I wish to say a few words but I am not familiar enough with the 
Englishman’s language to say very much to my hon, friend who spoke a moment 
ago and mentioned the province of Quebec. I think it is my duty to answer him. 
Tam myself a farmer and a few years ago | cultivated beets and I have seen their 
factory at work and at the same time | have seen the farmer at work. I agree with 
my friend that generally the farmer has not been satisfied, but I am sure that some 
of them have been satisfied. And if only one of those ten or twenty or a hundred 
who have cultivated beet have been satisfied, why can not we all reach the same 
results. I know perfectly well that any farmers in the neighbourhood of Berthier 
would be very glad to sce another manutactory establisned in their locality, I know 
perfectly weil that the quality of the beet varies and the culture is very difficult. 
We want many years of study to learn it, and the farmers are not ready at ounce to 
cultivate the beet as it should be, but I have no doubt it can be done as well in the 
province of Quebec as in the province of Ontario and as well as in the United States. 
Difficulties have occurred at every place where the industry has been established, 
and many years have been spent by the farmers in learning how to produce beets. 1 
have a little experience in that culture and I have faith that the beet sugar irdustry 
will be established in Canada as well as it hus been established elsewhere, in the 
United States, especially. 

Mr. SNETSINGER,—One or two words now in reference to Germany. They are 
shipping sugar to this country that they probably did not receive more than two and 
a halfor two and three quarter cents for. In this country granulated sugar made 
from beets would command four cents, and with the gouvernment bounty you ask, it 
would be five cents. The farmers should be able to pay double the price they do in 
Germany and | can’t see myself if they can make sugar in Germany for twoand a 
half cents a pound, why they can’t make it here when they get four or five cents a 
pound. I think there is a large margin of profit. 

Mr. McMutien,—In answer to that if you can assure any factory that you get 
them a crop of beets equivalent to ten per cent, it will probably reduce the cost of 
sugar, But you must remember that in Germany they have been in that business 
for fifty years and those farmers have been educated to grow beets and they can 
grow them at a profit, at the rates they get there. They do not expect the wages. 
in Germany that you do in Canada or the United States, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. They take out 232 pounds to the ton of sugar there. Whereas we have not. 
been able to get 210 pounds yet. | 
A. We are getting a very good percentage in the United States. 


Proressor WILLIAM SAUNDERS, called. 

Said: It is some eight or nine years ago, I think, since I was instructed 
by the Dominion Government to make a special investigation of this subject, 
and at that time I visited, [ think, all the factories on this continent except. 
the one in California. I visited the districts where they were operating, went 
among the farmers and saw the process of extracting the sugar from the time the 
beets were brought into tho factory and learned a great deal about the subject. T[ 
did not go to California because I interviewed Mr. Spreckles, who was in Philadel- 
phia at that time, and got information from him. We also have a good deal of 
experience at the experimental farm, where we have experimented with different 
varieties of sugar beets, that are grown in Germany and France and. had the propor-- 
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tion of sugar in them determined by the chemist at the farm. We have reached 
the conclusion long ago that there is no difficulty in any settled part of our country 
_ in growing beets, containing quite a fair proportion of sugar, as good on the average 
ag they get in Germany or France. The reason why they produce sugar cheaper 
_ in Germany, so much cheaper than we can in this country is on account of the large 
bounty, an indirect bounty, they get. 

Y 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How much? | 
A. It is very bard to tell. It is not shown in any official records in such shape 
that we can give you the amount, but I will give you the cost. 


By Mr. Parmele : 


Q. It is an export bounty? 
a A. The fact that it takes into its hands the manufacture and it is charged six 
' orsay six anda half percent. That is the actual figure [ know which prevailed 
for some time, it is charged a duty of six and a half per cent of sugar, whereas 
they have really ten, eleven, twelve, may be thirteen and possibly fourteen per 
- cent occasionally, so that the factories gain the difference between six and six and 
a half per cent of sugar, which they paid duty on, when the beets went into the 
factory, and they made the difference between that and whatever they could get 
out of the beets. I believe in France they get up to between eleven and twelve per 
cent. of sugar on the average from their beets. When the French government 
found this out, they put a little higher tax on the beets and did not allow them 
quite as much profit. I interviewed Dr. Wylie of whom Mr. McMullen spoke, and 
had a long conference with him on the subject, and I think the bounty ranges from 
a cent to a cent and a quarter at the present time in Germany; in France it 
is an indirect bounty. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. That has nothing to do with the export bounty ? 

A. No, when they export the sugar they get the full rebate of the duty on all 
the sugar they export. And they get a bounty on all this they make just the same 
as if they sold it in the open market, so that it amounts to the same thing to the 
manufacturer, but that is where the whole secret, if 1 may say so, of the business lies, 
in the difficulty of growing the beets or inducing farmers to grow them, because I 
_ think it would pay farmers to grow them at the price the factories pay, although 
they must have had nearly a hundred years’ experience in Germany. In my enquiry 
I found that sixty per cent of all the beets in Germany were grown by the factories 
themselves. It shows that the farmers did not take the thing up as we would sup- 
pose. If we had this factory established here to make ten million pounds a year, 
they would draw in bounty one hundred thousand dollars, so as long as the country 
is willing to pay that, I have no doubt the factory could continue to work and employ 
-acertain number of hands and probably make a profit out of the industry, but the 
~ moment the bounty is withdrawn I do not see there is any chance either now or in 
five or ten years hence, no matter how much the industry may be improved. With 
_ regard to the cultivation of the beet or the process of manufacture, because as 
_ improvements are made in this country corresponding improvements will be made 
_ in Germany and meanwhile the cane sugar people are working for all they are worth 
_ to improve the making of cane sugar, They have worked their cane sugar now in 
_ West Indies up to twenty per cent of cane sugar in the juice, against, formerly twelve 
or thirteen per cent. The beet has been worked up from the region of five per cent 
at which they began in Germany and France until they get twelve or thirteen per 
cent. The Huropean governments have encouraged the manufacture as much as 
_ they can but if they increase the cost abovea certain point they give the cane sugar 
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men a chance and the beet sugar factories are paralysed. Napoleon the First began 
this industry. He encouraged it as a war measure. He thought if they could pro- 
duce their own sugar in France they could cripple Great Britain’s, colonies and these 
governments have built up this industry by encouraging for so many years that 
they cannot very well sit on it and abolish the industry, but the encouragement is so 
managed that it does not appear in the financial records of the country, as so much 
money paid to any one for this purpose. So long as people don’t know it they don’t 
say much about it, and as long as Germany and France are ready to make sugar 
twenty to twenty-five per cent cheaper than Hngland, and England does not propose 
to give a bounty, England will buy where it is cheapest. 


By Mr. Sproule - 


Q. After the bounty is stopped, they can continue, if it isa fact, that although 
the bounty has been stopped in California, the industry is going on still. 

A. It is a very intricate subject indeed to get to the bottom of, but the fact that 
they cannot carry on the industry in either France or Germany without it has been 
very Cl.arly established to the satisfaction of everyone. Of course in California they 
have a very long season for growing roots, and can work up a very large crop 
chiefly on account of the climate. 


By Mr. Holmes : 


Q. As a result of your observations, I presume cane sugar can be produced much 
cheaper than beet sugar. 

A. That is the general evidence in countries where the cane sugar is produced. 
It is produced by the labour of people who work for very little. I think about 
twenty cents aday. I gave some particulars about that in my report in regard to 
the West Indies, where they don’t need much food or clothing, and beet producing 
people have to compete with them in order to hold their place. They have done so at 
the expense of the French and German people and’ have put the industry in such a 
position that it does not seem possible to carry it on in any other part of the world 
without a bounty. I should be very glad to answer any questions, 


The preceding evidence by Messrs. Charles M. Jenkinson and C. 8. Mullen, is a 
verbatim copy of the Stenographers transcript thereof. 


J. H. MACLEOD, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
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BAG SLAY 


ComMITTEE Room, 46, 
Houss or ComMMONS, 
March 28, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agricultural and Colonization met this day 
Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. : 


The CuarrmAn,—Gentlemen of the Committee, we have before us for considera- 
tion this morning, Bill No. 2, referred by the House, to this committee, on the 15 
March, inst. The Bill reads as follows :— 


No. 2.] BILL. [1900. 
An Act to amend the Fertilizers Act, 1890. 
HER Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate and House of 
Commons of Canada, enacts as follows :— 


1. Section 12 of chapter 24 of the statutes of 1890 is hereby amended by adding 1890, c. 24, 
after the word ‘“‘acid” in the eleventh line thereof the words ‘‘ and in the case of 8: 12 amended. 
basic slag not less than...... units of phosphoric acid.” 


Sir Henrit Joty, Minister of Inland Revenue:—The bill is to amend 
the Act in regard to the proportion of phosphoric acid which should be required in 
Basic Slag, a fertilizer which is coming into much use. Acting on the advice of 
the Chief Analyist of my Department I would suggest that the bill be made to read 
“five per cent of available phosphoric acid.” Mr. Domville who is in charge of the 
bill wants to make it 12 per cent of the phosphoric acid present, without any 
regard to its availability. 

Mr. DomvitEE—explained the bill and urged its passage in the form in which 
he suggested it. 


Mr. R. G. Brody, Smith’s Falls, was heard, who made the following statement:— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I happened to be in town on business yesterday 
and as I am a manufacturer of fertilizers I was asked to remain over until to-day. 
We have a sulphide works and we have been manufacturers of Canadian Apatites 
for many years. I have used and known the Thomas phosphate powder since 1888, 
I have heard what the Chief Analyst has said and I agree that if the new system of 
analysis is to be applied to the Thomas phosphate it should be applied to all other 
fertilizers also, because the earth treats them all the same way. If that was done, our 
Canadian apatites would show a much higher percentage of phosphoric acid. The 
suitability of basic slag is not altogether in the proportion of phosphorie acid which 
it contains but in the fineness to which it is ground. We have tried grinding 
through a 120 mesh wire but that is not fine enough, but if you get floats you can 
get over five per cent, with floats of Canadian apatites with two per cent of citric 
acid the same as Prof. Wagner says. 

Mr. Bevu (Pictou)—What is the total of phosphoric acid in yours? 

Mr. Bropy—Between thirty and forty per cent. 

Mr. Bett (Pictov)—And only five per cent available? 

Mr. Bropy—Yes, with this two per cent citrate treatment. Of course if treated 
with sulphuric acid you could get the whole of it available, But for straight phos- 
phoric acid the same as this powder, then we, too, should really come in under this 
amendment because we vould get five per cent quite well, applying the same 
analysis as to the Thomas phosphate. | 
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Mr. Sprout—E—Well, if you apply to the Canadian apatite the treatment — 
with citric acid instead of citrate of ammonia would it not show yours higher than 
to-day. 

Mr. Bropy.—Yes. 

Mr. SprouLz.—So it would make it more available than it apparently is. 

Mr. Bropy.—Yes. 

Mr. Betu (Pictou)—You show 38 per cent in phosphoric acid as a total. 

Mr. Bropy.—Thirty-eight to forty per cent. 

Mr. Brett (Pictou) —But in practice you say only five per cent is available. 

Mr. Bropy.—No, you do not understand me. It we treat it with sulphuric 
acid we get nearly the whole of it. 

Mr. Bru (Pictou)—But without sulphuric acid what have you in the apatite? 

Mr. Bropy.—Well, there would be probably something over five per cent. 

Mr. BeLu (Pictou)—The Thomas phosphate powder is not treated with sul- 
phuric acid. ' 

Mr. Bropy.—No. There is naturally far more phosphoric acid in the Canadian 
apatite than in the Thomas phosphate powder, 40 per cent in the one and 14 per 
cent in the other. 


Mr. MacFaruans, Analyst.—I suppose the object of the official analysts of the 
United States and elsewhere has been to get their system as much us possible—to 
so arrange their system that it represents as well as they know how, the actual 
results obtained by the farmers. I believe they have done that and in following 
that system we give to the farmer the best information, on which he can depend. 
Now with regard to what Mr. Cochrane has mentioned as to the advisability of 
admitting the material at all, | would say that, its effects compared with bone 
dust—a material that all farmers know and many use, you will find that there is 
as much of the phosphoric acid in it, soluble in citrate of ammouia, as there is in the 
case of bone dust, so we would not be doing the farmer any damage, because in 
proportion to the amount of phosphoric acid, there is as much according to our 
system of analysis as there is in bone dust, so there would be no danger as we 
propose to do it. 

Mr. Sempte.—As far as I know the practical farmers of this country, I do 
not think they will take any stock in this fertilizer. If it costs $25 a ton to put it 
in the ground, will they take the trouble to use it? The farmers generally depend 
on keeping up fertility by sowing clover and by the use of barn-yard manure, I 
know farmers who spent $25 to $30 a ton putting it on their land and they did not 
consider it a bit of good. There are no farmers that I know, use this fertilizer now, 
so I think the farmers will view this with entire indifference. It may help the 
market gardeners, but the ordinary farmers won’t get any benefit from the change. 


Mr. CocHRANE.—I understand there is a Mr. Wallace here who has introduced 
this fertilizer into Canada, and perhaps we might hear him. 


Mr. T. C. WALLACE, Toronto.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I came here at the 
suggestion of the editor of Farming. | had made up my mind not to take any interest 
whatever, although I control to-day probably three-fourths of the Canadian sales of 
Thomas phosphate, and I introduced, or rather I projected the introduction of that 
fertilizer into Canada, and I have constantly been writing and speaking on this basic 
slag or Thomas phosphate powder, so I might say something about it. The editor 
of Farming spoke to me some time ago and I gave him my opinion. He asked me 
if it would be well to change the law. I said that I did not know, but I had faith 
in our institutions and our analyst. The point is, is there any danger of adultera- 
tion of Thomas phosphate powder. If so, there should be some action taken. Now 
we find Prof. Wagner, of Darmstadt, said some years ago that he found as the price 
of natural fertilizer, apatite, lowered, the price of Thomas phosphate powder went 
up, and that consequently there was adulteration. To detect that is very difficult 
with our methods. He says in his Manurial Problems :— 
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q ‘ Now we have after considerable trouble and time at the school ai Darnstadt 
_ discovered the manner and have proved it against fruit, by material, showing the 
different materials against the plant itself in the soil and then analysed it by your 
system of analysis.’ ‘This system was by the use of two per cent of citric acid which 
forms a citrate of ammonia known as Wagner’s method and in that he dissolves it. 
That is so on account of the large amount of phosphoric acid in it. It is not correct 
that by using Wagner’s method on ground apatite, even on floats, it would give the 
- same results. Prof. Wagner proves it. He says this was used on ordinary phos- 
phates, and by testing them with this solution and his method he was able to detect 
_ whether the Thomas phosphate powder was adulterated or not. Now that is not 
used in Canada to-day—the chief analyst has not seen any need to use it—and it 
seems to me it has become a question between the users of this fertiliser and the 
chief analyst, and if there is, as 1 say, as Wagner has said, a chance of the adultera- 
tion of Thomas phosphate powder it would be better to have some way of ascertaining 
it and I should have been inclined to meet the chief analyst half way on the five per 
cent, but it seems to me, it seems to be just this way, that if there is absolutely no 
danger of Thomas phosphate powder being adulterated there is no object if it is 
the fact that this cannot be adulterated with anything, there is no reason in 
the world it seems to me, to raise the solubility question at all, but if it can be 
adulterated, there must be some reasonable safeguarding conditions, 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Do you think it can be adulterated ? 

A, I think it can be adulterated, [am bound to say that, Iam speaking in the 
farmers interest, instead of my own, which would be right with this bill, because it 
would save me trouble and the cost of a great deal of analysing. There is no ques- 
_ tion to-day probably as to the use of this powder because of the acid that is in it, 
_ which Prof. Wylie of the Department of Agriculture, Washington, says he finds is 
in an entirely different condition in this powder to what it is in any other fertilizer. 
_ Mr. MacFarlane says the Americans have not adopted the Huropean method, very 
well, he knows a great deal better than I do about that matter, and if they have not 
adopted it, and if we are following the system they are following, itis pretty difficult 
to ask the Chief Analyst to change it. For my partI am satisfied that the law should 
remain as it is, but here is a thing I propose, that I now be allowed to introduce into 
Canada, the true Thomas phosphate powder, that contains so much soluble phospho- 
ric acid that is available; it contains up to 80 or 90 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
But whether or not it will show under Mr. MacFariane’s analysis 80 or 90 per cent 
is another question. 

Mr, MacFartane.—No, it will not. 

Mr. Wauuace.—I think it will not on account of the large amount of caustic 
lime init. Is not this the reason, that it has the effect of spoiling his analysis as 
far as the phosphate is concerned, but it seems to me that after all we get right down 
to where you will take the point as it is. 


By Mr. Domville : 


Q. May I ask whom you are speaking for now ? 

A. I am not speaking for you or the Bill your are advocating. 

Q. But I as the promoter of the Bill now, am asking you whom do you represent 
when you say “‘if you can satisfy us” ? 

A. I would say I am speaking for the Thomas Phosphate Powder Company, as 
a dealer. 

Q. But not for the manufacturer ? 

A. Iam not speaking for the manufacturer. We have no manufacturers in the 
country, but I can speak also for the manufacturers. . 

Q. Give me hisname, please? Who is he? 

A. I am speaking for the manufacturer who supplies us with the material. 
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Q. Give us his name, please? Is it Albert ? 

A. No, I am not speaking for Albert at all. They are not the only producers 
of Thomas Phosphate Powder by any means, although they are large and powerful 
producers, It is interesting thousands to know just what this powder is and perhaps 
you can all get a fair idea of how it was produced. Ina part of the Bessemer pro- | 
cess they have found there is a lage amount of calcous limestone, which is put in 
with the iron to smelt in the retort. The linings of it are made very thick with do- 
lomite or magnesium of lime, and it is this material that largely takes up the phos- 
phorie acid and it remains in the magnesia. When it is taken into account, that in 
every thousand parts of wheat there are 128 parts of magnesia, it is seen that this 
is a very important fertilizer, and there is another important matter to be remem- 
‘ bered. If you take some grains of barley you will find there are about 240 or more 
parts, I think, in every thousand of silica, and we know that this silica is a very im- 
portant part in the making of straw. The silica assists in liberating some of the 
potash that may be locked up in the soil. Here is a point that we have found, that 
is a little bit against what the chief analyst would say, and that is, this, that the 
slags which are found to contain the largest amount of silica are the most easily 
soluble, but the slags that would show the largest amount of lime would be the most 
basic and probably the best slag, but probably in determining them under a solution 
of ammonia I am afraid they would fare the worst. 

I have had a great deal of talk on this subject lately with Dr. Ellis, the public 
analyst of Ontario. He is very well known and has gone into the subject very 
deeply, indeed, and his opinion to-day is that he found there were no reasons for 
the changing of that Act, and he thinks if we have any question between us it is 
between us and the Department and the chief analyst, who is bound to administer 
the law as he finds it. Thissuggestion is to change the law. But perhaps I am wrong 
in opposing my own interests and leaving myself or my company open to some 
extent, by not coming to the point of simply saying: “introduce this material just 
as it is with the amount of phosphoric acid it contains,” but as I fear it can be 
adulterated I propose to stand where I have always stood in this matter in the 
farmers’ interests because in the long run their interest is my interest. I do not 
think there is anything more I can say on this. 1 know there are lots of points 
which might be brought out. We think the Department is using us pretty well in 
meeting us a3 they have proposed to do. 


Mr. DomvitLE.—As far as [ am concerned as responsible in Parliament for the 
Bill, I hope that this Committee will decide one way or the other, and that the Bill 
will be reported to the House because it cannot end here, whichever way it goes. 
I am very glad we have had such a discussion. We have arrived at what is most 
' satisfactory to the English people. We have had a committee of gentlemen in this 
House with a large knowledge of farming, expressing their views and asking ques- 
tions of us and saying what they feel, and the people in England will be glad to know 
as a result of the discussion that it is admitted by a gentleman here, whose name I 
do not know, and the chief analyst himself that if it is analysed under the system 
that exists in Australia, New Zealand, Germany, England, and France, by scientists 
who are the very greatest men of the age, it would give a different result and it isa 
matter really that the chief analyst of Canada says I shall not accept and permit an 
analysis to be made by or through these men who have made it a special study. I 
have just a word I wanted to get out when we come down to what Mr. Wallace says 
about adulteration. Of course everything can be adulterated, but I would rather see 
it dropped than see the five per cent mark put upon it, so that Mr. Wallace or any- 
body else could say to the farmers, ‘that is the law; it is all it requires.” I would 
_ rather never see a ton come into Canada that couldn’t stand over a five per cent 
analysis, either through a chemist, or as Mr. Edwards says, from the soil which is the 
best analyst after all. As to what they do in the United States the analysis there 
goes for nothing, for they do not have Basic Slag there and do not analyze it and do 
not use it. It is too important a question both for the farmer in England and in 
Canada for us to deal with it lightly. It must stand on its own merits and value and 
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if itis not worthy it should never be allowed into this country, but in all fair-play, 
if these goods carry that value then have they not the right to the imprimatur 
being put on them, and not to be told “ because I have adopted that system or somebody 
else has you shall not have full value for what you have paid.” I would rather 
withdraw the Bill to-day than allow five per cent material to come in that can be 
adulterated. We want the material to comein with such a percentage that it cannot 
be adulterated. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Are you willing to allow the Bill to go with 12 per cent of ‘available’ 
phosphoric acid? 

Mr. DomvitLE—Put in twelve per cent if you like, because we will go tothe law 
courts, the law courts are above Mr. McFarlane and the courts will show that what. 


_- we have said is correct, The courts will determine the strength of the analysis and 


whether Mr. McFarlane’s analysis or yours or mine is to be taken. It simply resolves 
itself down toa question of analysis. When you come to discuss it on a five per 
cent basis in the interests of every farmer here, [should rather never have introduced 
the Bill, than to put on the imprimatnr of the five per cent fertilizer, a fertilizer 
capable of being adulterated. All we ask is to sell an article in this country, that 
has the full strength, and we will demand that we shall have an analysis to determine 
what it contains irrespective of whose corns we tread upon or whose analysis we 
take, ; ‘ 

Mr. CarGcitt.—We have had a very interesting and instructive discussion but 
it is not likely to result in any benefit to the farmers of this country. I think if 
the farmers of this country had a perfect fertilizer which cost $20 to $25 per ton, 
they would go out of business very soon. My experience has been that practical 
farmers gonerally make their own manure—either sow clover or keep a sufficient 
number of stock on their farms to manufacture all the manure they require, and in 
looking over the country these are the most successful farmers we have had in this 
matter. I have heard a good deal about this phosphate being a magnificent fortilizer, 
highly recommended by the people of England who manufacture it. It is used 
largely by the farmers of Hngland and if our farmers in Canada followed the same 
lines of husbandry that they pursue in England, Ireland and Scotland, we could not 
remain on our farms very long. We have to adopt a different system of farming 
altogether. 

Mr. MoFarianse,—I would suggest that Mr. Shutt, the Chemist of the Hx- 
perimental Farm, be heard. I have been the only chemist talking on the sctentific 
view of the matter and Ido not know if it would be wise for the Committee to 
adjourn without his being heard. P 

Mr. Rogrers.—l agree with Mr. McFarlane. As a practical agriculturist I have 
had a little experience with different kinds of fertilizers and have not had a satis- 
factory return for my money. I bought some of this last year, like Mr. Edwards, and 
cannot say I haveany resultsfromityet. It may give results in the future but I would 
not invest any more in these chemical fertilizers until | see some more regults from 
this. 


Mr. Saurr, CALLED. 


The CHAIRMAN.—We might hear what Professor Shutt has to say in regard to 
the matter, ; 


Mr, F. T, Saurr—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—Of course it would be un- 
becoming in me to offer any suggestion or advice with regard to the passage of the 
bill or the proposed amendment. I come here from another department of the 
Government service and I am here to present an account of the work carried on in 
our Chemical department, but since I am asked to contribute something to this discus- 
sion, I may say something by way of information, such as will to enable you 
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to come to a decision. In the first place, I might make a remark brought up by the 
speaker who preceded me, that is in regard to the value of commercial fertilizers in 
general. It would be an unfortunate thing if it were to get abroad that the use of 
commercial fertilizers was not advisable because in some particular case a beneficial 
result has not been observed. There are many reasons why such results might not 
be obtained. That particular fertilizer might not have been needed by the soil or the 
physical conditions of the soil might have been such as not only to retard, but to check 
the beneficial effect of the fertilizer. Then the fertilizer used might be one which 
supplied phosphoric acid to the soil when nitrogen was needed. So that general 
statements of that character will not produce good, because they will bring about a 
distaste for articles which intelligently used are of great benefit. 

Now as this question of the phosphoric acid in basic slag, the Germans, in 
determining its value, consider two things, the proportion of phosphoric acid in it 


and the degree of fineness, They not only consider the proportion of phosphoric . 


avid which it contains but the degree of fineness obtained by mechanical separation, 
by means of sieves containing so many meshes to the square inch, and those who 
have given the matter thought, contend that its value is in proportion to the 
degree of fineness; so that if coarsely powdered slag has a return of 60 per cent, 
very finely powdered slag will give a result of 100 per cent. I am speaking from 
memory and giving round numbers. This is an important matter, and while I 
hesitate to speak, I would say that any system which endeavours to arrive at the 
agricuitural value of basic slag, should take into consideration the question of fine- 
ness. 

The question of the adulteration of this fertilizer has been raised. It can be 
adulterated. I know there are brands on the markets of the world, which are found 
to be admixed with powdered substances such as are known as floats. Ido not say 
that it could not be found adulterated with materials in the earth, or that nosystem 
of analysis adopted should take into consideration the search for possible adulterants, 
Now, taking up this question of availability. The matter has been under investigation 
for years, and they have not yet got at what is available for plants and what is not. 
We cannot draw any hard and fast lines, for the reason that the power of crops 
differs in regard to foraging power. We know very weil from a large number of 
experiments that solids of the character known as insoluble are no use, that plant 


food must be supplied in the form of gas or soluble foods; it must be supplied in a 


very rapidly soluble form. Now in past years the amount of phosphoric acid, 
from the fact that itis known by chemists to exist in different ways—half of this 
phosphoric acid supplied to the land by farmers, is supplied as phosphate of lime— 
differs in respect to its availability according to its solubility. 

In the past phosphcric acid soluble in water was called soluble. Then 
owing to the fact that phosphoric acid placed in the ground, which is reverted, is 
not soluble in water but is soluble in citrate of ammonia, and this is more or less of 
use to plants, therefore this was called available. J am tracing up this history 
briefly. Further work went to show that phosphoric acid was in most instances as 
much benefit to the farmer as that easily soluble in water. Now the custom is to 
take that water soluble and citrate soluble together and call them available. As 
for the farmer we might try to find what proportion is soluble in citrate of 
ammonia. It is not whether phosphoric acid is soluble in citrate of ammonia, or 
this or that, but it is the amount of phosphoric acid that is going to be available for 
crops. What evidence is there on that point? I have been working on that point 
for five or six years in co-operation with American chemists, and we cannot yet say 
definitely whether certain solvents will help. , 

Some very valuable work was done in 1894, in England, by Dr. Dyer. He went 
at it in this way: Plant food is rendered soluble from two sources—one the water in 
the soil, and the other the acid exudation from the rootlets of plants. These are the 


two factors which tend to make plant food available. The result of that lengthy 


investigation was, that he found the solvent action of these exudations given out by 
the plant rootlets was practically equal to a solution of one per cent of citric acid. 
Therefore, he said: ‘if I take the soil and treat it with one per cent of citric acid 
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1 solution, and estimate the potash and other elements, I then have an estimate 


of the amount of potash and phosphoric acid available for plant use.’ 


Mr. Sproule : 
Q. Did they give the same? 
A. No, this was an average, but then plants differ in their power of 


| making available the constituents in the soil. I am familiar with the literature on 


this subject, and that seems to me to illustrate more than anything else the most 
satisfactory data on record in regard to this availability of plant food, so that we 
must admit, and I have no doubt that Mr. McFarlane admits with me to-day, that 


_ this question of citrate of ammonia is more or less unsatisfactory and it always has 


been a bone of contention. 


Q. Is treating it with citric acid any more satisfactory ? 
A. I believe it will be, but that has to be determined by carrying on experi- 


ments. A change with regard to the methods should not be rushed into. We should 


have very much more data than we have with regard to those questions, and I am 
not quite prepared to say that I would substitute a one per cent citric acid for a 
solution, but a large amount of experimental work is giving us data which show 


that a one per cent citric acid has a soluble, practical value equal to the rootlets in the 
- soil, whereas we do not know anything with regard to ammonia and water. 


By Mr. McFarlane ; 


Q. But you would apply one per cent citric acid solution to all fertilizers with- 


out picking out one especially ? 


A, Certainly. When we once arrive at any solvent which represents as nearly 


the truth as we can get to the sum of what is available as plant food, we should 
_ apply it to all, when we arrive at that point. 1 have urged these matters on chemists 


with that end in view. 7 
The introduction of basic cinder has brought before the public a new and 


altogether different form of phosphoric acid. It is no use going into the chemistry 
_ of the matter, but it differs chemically to a great degree from that which is found 


in bone or our Canadian apatite which is known as tetravick. It is not soluble in 


water in the same way as phosphoric acid is, neither on the other hand isit insoluble 


to the same degree as in apethite, so that it is not to be looked upon as in the same 


~ condition. 


By Mr. Edwards : 


Q. You mean in extreme insolubility ? 
A. In extreme insolubility, so thatit is midway, Iwillnotsay midway with the 


- intention of stating its exact position, but I want you to get a general idea with 
regard to its solubility, and while it is not soluble in the same sense as phosphoric 
_ acid which is the form in whichit is in apatite,—soluble under certain conditions, 


Now with regard to one point I have put down here. I think there is a sugges- 


_ tion, since withdrawn, of bringing it into line by adding nitrogen. I cannot advise 
_ that, because it is and probably always will be, and is better so, that it should be sold 
_ as a phosphoric fertilizer. 


By Mr. McFarlane : 


Q. That was only to make it comply with the Act ? 
A. It contains a large amount of free lime, and if you add a solution of ammonia 


to that, nitrogen is dispelled and lost. 
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Q. And the fertilizer would cake up? 

A. Yes, there would be a loss of nitrogen, so that I do not see how that really 
gets over the question. However, I would prepare a statement if I were making a 
suggestion. With regard to reanlts we have done something at the farm in the . 
matter of testing practically in the field, this basic cinder, and where phosphoric acid 
was needed, we gotvery satisfactory results from its application ; | am not here to say 
because [ cannot quote from memory what these results were, neither can I give 
you from memory the amount that was used. These are all questions that should 
be taken into consideration when we have the data. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Did your results warrant the expenditure ? 

A. I do not know that they were figured out from an economic standpoint, I 
may say for many years in our series of experimental plots, we have been endeavour- 
ing to ascertain whether there was any beneficial effect from the application of 
finely ground apatite and we cannot say there was, in fact we tried the experiment 
one year of fermenting this with manure and we found that even under these ex- 
treme conditions in which the finely ground powdered apatite had been fermented 
with strongly rotted manure, solvent action had taken place. That was discontinued 
then, and we used instead the basic cinder, the Thomas silica, and we found there was 
an increase in the yield showing that the land and the crops had need of phosphoric 
acid. The question of the comparative value of it in the basic cinder as compared 
with that in the superphosphate or bonemeal, is altogether too lengthy a subject 
for me to speak about at the present time. I do not think it would be wise for one 
to speak hastily upon the value from an agricultural standpoint, but I think these 
remarks have given you some idea, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. If L understand you, in using apatite or phosphates ground very fine, they 

yielded no beneficial results as far as you could see ? 

. Canadian apatite. 

Why did it not give any beneficial results, the phosphoric acid was in it ? 
It was not soluble. 

Then it is not available ? 

No. 

Is not that exactly what we want to get at? 

Yes. 

It can be in the slag but not available for plant food ? 

When you say insoluble it ought to be stated that it may be soluble under 
certain conditions but it is not immediately available. 

. It is not ready for plant food? 

A. As far as I can judge now, that phosphoric acid is not available. As far as 
I can judge it is soluble in a one per cent of citric acid but it is not immediately 
available for plant use. You notice l.use the word “immediately.” 

Q. Why do you use that word? 

A, Because I am not going to say just exactly how and when and under what 
conditions of soil it will become available. We do not know. Where does the phos- 
phoric acid in the crops come from if it is not in the soil. Mr. Sproule made an 
error in saying that the phosphoric acid in the soil is not available. 

Mr. SprouLE—Excuse me, I never made such a statement or conveyed such a 
meaning. 

A. Icertainly understood that you did. What we seek todo when we add the 
fertilizer is to add available plant food, there are thousands of tons of phosphoric | 
acid in all soils which are cultivated in Canada, but it may not be in an available 
form for plant food. Natural forces bring in slowly but constantly small quantities 
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of plant food, but the object of economic farming is to convert the plant food as 
quickly as possible into plant structure, and we feed that to the cattle and get it 


. around again. We do not add a fraction per cent to the plant food in the soil, but 


we do when we use the fertilizer add very largely to that percentage, the very small 
quantity of it, that is present in an available condition as plant food. 


Mr. McFarutane—I was very glad to hear Mr. Shutt make use of the word 
‘immediately’ available, and I think it is one that we should adoptin our regular 
bulletins, instead of calling a certain amount of phosphoric acid available, we should 
say available within the year, for that is really what the farmer wants, immediate 
results. Although the phosphoric acid contained in Thomas’ slag is all ultimately 
available, the thing is that it should give immediate results, sol think the phrase 
‘immediately available’ is well worthy of consideration and adoption, 


Mr, Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. In what way is Thomas’ phosphate powder imported to Canada now? How 
is it brought in if it does not comply with the requirements of the Fertilizers’ Act ? 
How is it possible to bring it in? 

A. There is nothing to prevent anyone to import any fertilizer. The Fer- 
tilizers’ Act does not in any way influence the Customs Department, I have 
very frequently made application to the Customs Department and asked them that 
only such fertilizers should be admitted as have been previously registered for con- 
sumption in Canada, but nothing has been done. They are introduced because the 
Customs Department allows them just as there is nothing in the Customs Act to 


_ prevent the importation of adulterated goods or goods for adulteration, 


Mr. Domvitte—There is a penalty here. 

Mr. McFaruane—That is for sale, that does not prevent importation. 

Mr. Bett—There is no law to prevent any one from importing as much as he 
pleases, but preventing him from selling it. It is being sold largely all over 
Canada, 

Sir Henri Joly : 

Q. How do they sell it? 

Mr. McFartane—A, They sell it to the farmers direct. 

Q. De they sell it with your certificate ? 

A. They sell it for what we have actually found in it, certainly. 

Q. Then they have a right to sell it? 

A. Yes; and if it does not comply with what we have found then the analyses 
challenge it. 

Q. But they have a right to sell for what you found ? 

A. Yes. 

Mr. Domvitte—We can show 12 per cent. The only thing we ask is that it 
should be analysed by Mr. Shutt or anyone else around that will give us what is in 
it, and if it is not up to the mark that it shall not come in, that is all we ask. Iam 
quite willing to take a sub-committee. 

Sir Henri Jouy—Well, Mr. Chairman, it is well understood that as long as we 
have a chief analyst we cannot go back on the analysis which he has made, I am 
very willing he should be helped by others, but I am bound to support his opinion. 

Mr, Sproute—You are right in doing so. | 

Sir Henri Jopy—The Fertilizers Act places the amount of phosphoric acid at 
eight per cent but we make it five per cent in regard to basic slag, which is the 
Minimum our analyst thinks it safe to have.* 


The preceding under date of March 28th, is a correct copy of the Stenographer’s 
report of the evidence submitted on the matter affected by the aforesaid Bill No. 2. 
; J. H. MACLEOD, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


” 


—"* For the Committee’s report on the Bill, vide, ‘‘ Interim Reports ” in the appendix to this volume, 
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DOMINION TIMBER LANDS, 


CommitrEE Room 46, 
HovseE or CoMMONS, 
Friday, May 11, 1960. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding, 


Mr. E. Stewart, Chief Inspector of Timber and Forestry, was present at the 
request of the committee, and being called, made the following statement :— 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—I hardly know how to commence this morn- 
ing. This is a new Bureau which is scarcely named yet, and I do not know whether 
it will be called a Bureau or not. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. In what Department is it? 

A. In the Interior Department. The object of course is the preservation of exist- 
ing timber on the one hand, and on the other, the propagation of trees on the plains 
will probably be taken up in connection with it. My office is defined in the Order 
in Council appointing me, and shortly after my appointment I came to Ottawa and 
looked over the records here and took a list of the timber limits and timber reserves. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. You might as well tell us at the start what .your duties are as defined by 
the Order in Council ? 

A. Probably the best way would be to read the Order in Council, a copy of 
which I have here. Itis pretty general in one sense. It is dated July 29, 1899, 
but I did not commence until the 15th of August. It reads as follows :— 

“That with the view of preserving the remaining forests upon Dominion lands 
and Indian Reserves, from utter destruction by fires, and other destructive agencies, 
and of encouraging the reproduction of forest trees, andas settlement is rapidly pro- 
gressing in all parts of Manitoba and the North-west Territories, with a view of 
having an immediate inspection made of the timbered portions of the country, to 
ascertain what tracts should be set apart for timber reserves before they are en- 
croached upon by settlers, Mr. Elihu Stewart, of Collingwood, be appointed to nnder- 
take the work at a salary of $2,500 per annum, with the title ‘Chief Inspector of 
Timber and Forestry,” with headquarters at Ottawa, that the duties of the said officer 
be to inspect the timber reserves in Manitoba and the North-west Territories already 
defined by the Department of Interior, to visit the timbered portions of Dominion 
lands with a view of setting apart further reserves, to look into and report upon 
the cause and effect of fires and suggest the means whereby the destruction of the 
forest may be lessened, and also any other duties in connection with the timber 
resources of Dominion lands and Indian Reserves, he may be called upon by the 
Department of the Interior to perform.” 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. That simply gives youasalary. It does not say anything about living or 
travelling expenses, but I suppose you have an allowance for that; will you tell us 
how much ? : 
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A. I have not any allowance. I just charge my travelling expenses when [ am 
away. 

Q. Your actual living expenses whatever they are? 

A. Yes, whatever they are, according to the vouchers and list. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Does that include the older provinces—the Order in Council ? 

A. It includes the Indian reserves in the older provinces only; in the older 
provinces the local governments have charge of the timber and for that reason it 
only applies to the Indian Reserves in those provinces. I may say, that so far, I 
have not been able to give very much attention to the Indian reserves, but will do 
so in connection with the other work when I go west. 

Q. There are some lands which are held in trust by the Indian Department in 
the older provinces which are settled by white people that are not reserved. Is it 
your duty to look after them ?—surrendered lands in the hands of the Indian 
Department ? 

A. I suppose it will, probably, but nothing of the sort has come up yet, but 
anything of which the Dominion Government would be custodian, would be covered 
by the Order in Council. I would be very glad to have any question asked, as I did 
not expect to come up this morning, and had not prepared anything very definitely. 
I went west, after being appointed, looking after the timber limits and timber reserves 
and the areas of timber land. I spent the season there until we were driven out of 
the foot-hills of the Rockies by a snow-storm, I entered British Columbia, went 
through to the coast; of course as the Committee is aware, the Dominion Govern- 
ment have charge of, in fact, own, the timber in railway belt in British Columbia, 
which is a district 40 miles in width right alongside of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way, and it contains considerable timber. I had been through there several years 
previously, and saw that forest fires were doing a great deal of damage there, I 
was aware that the forest fires were doing a great deal of damage in British Cloum- 
bia, in fact forest fires are the bane of the timber in every part of the newer districts 
as everyone knows that has travelied through them. And that is one of the great 
points we have to deal with—the protection of timber, if possible, and I suppose I 
am permitted to say, that one thing Iam trying to develop now, is a system of 
guardianship for the timber in the western territory. 


By Mr. Calvert ; 


Q. What arrangement have you made for the prevention of fire ? 

A. Nothing definite yet as we haven’t a grant yet. It would be wiseI think to 
appoint guardians; to divide the country for that purpose into districts and appoint 
fire guardians, and they would be sufficient with the fire Acts of the Territories, 
Take the fire ordinance of the North-west Territories for instance 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. You would have an army of officials as bad as the Ontario Government 
pretty soon if you go on in that way. 

A. No, the Crown timber agents already there could, I think, be chief fire 
guardians and with the guardians employed give ample protection. They might 
in case it is necessary have men to go out at any time, men that are known to be 
fitted for the purpose, but they need not be called out every year, For instance, 
last year it was so exceptionally wet all over the country that it was quite unneces- 
sary to have guardians out, to guard timber from fire, 

Q. If you appoint them you will have to give them some kind of salary ? 

A. Well, I was just going to say that we have an immense territory in the west 
there, that has not been explored and it is necessary that it should be explored in 
order to know what we have there, what should be guarded, and what should be set 
apart as permanent timber reserved for the use of settlers. My opinion was that 
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if it was necessary for these men to be kept employed all the time they could be very 
profitably employed as bush rangers to report on what should be set apart as per- 
manent timber reserves, and what might be allowed to be sold for the purposes of 
lumbering, and also what other areas it might be necessary to grant permits on, to 
the settlers. 


EXTENT OF DOMINION TIMBER LANDS. 


By Mr, Calvert : f 


Q. Would that include British Columbia as well as the Territories ? 

A. That would include the railway belt which is all the timber we have in 
British Columbia, I might say, that I have been engaged during the winter 
since I have been here, among other things, in trying to collect information regard- 
ing the timber of the Dominion. Owing to the large extent of prairie in the west, 
the general impression has gone abroad that there is very little timber owned and 
controlled by the Dominion Government; but that is a very erroneous idea indeed. 
There is a fur greater area of timber, land that is timbered, owned by the Dominion 
Government than there is of paririe. First there is the great northern belt where 
we find spruce everywhere, right up to the limit of tree growth and which 
undoubtedly will be very valuable as there is a great deal of it. Besides there is a 
great deal of other timber in the Peace River Valley between Edmonton and Lake 
Athabasca, and Mr. Tyrrell reports a large area of spruce is to be found extending to 
Churchill, in his trip through from Hdmonton to Hudson’s Bay. Then again a great 
deal of this information can be found here in the Geological Department, also a great 
deal can be gathered from the Dominion lands surveys and from various other 
sources and I am verv anxious to be able to collect that and to make a large timber 

-map showing where the timber is. At present it isvery fragmentary. I have the 
Geological maps here and they show the timber; in some cases immense territories 

_ of timber, but only in certain districts they have been through. There is nothing 
collected and I would like to collect this from every quarter and have a large map 
so as to be able to show what timber we have. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FOREST FIRES. 


I may say too, that this season with a view of appointing fire guardians and 
taking some means of protecting timber in that way I communicated with all the 
holders of timber limits, I have the letter [ wrote them, here and I have their 
replies. Of course I will not read the replies but I might read the circular letter. 
The letter is here. I communicated with the holders of limits, ninety-six of them 
altogether. The letter written to them was: 


Orrawa, February 1, 1900. 


Srr,—A number of the owners of timber limits on Dominion lands have at dif- 
ferent times requested the Department to assist in protecting them from fire. With 
this object in view and also to guard the unlicensed timber limits as well, the Depart- 
ment has the matter now under consideration. 

_ In the provinces of Ontario and Quebec the practice of employing fire rangers 
during the dry months is, as far as the system extends, so satisfactory that no one 
would now think of abolishing it and it can searcely be doubted that a system some- 
what on the same lines would be the means of saving large tracts from destruction, 
almost every year in our North-west Territories,in the railway belt in British 
Columbia, and in Manitoba, 

In Ontario and Quebec the cost of the service is borne in equal shares by the 
government and the limit holders and it is thought that this might be taken as a 
basis for apportioning the cost of the proposed service, 
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In many cases one guardian would be able to watch several of the smaller 
limits and perhaps some adjacent unlicensed territory as well. 

In such cases each limit holder would be required to pay a proportionate 
amount of the cost, the government paying one-half of the aggregate cost of guard- 
ing such limits. | 

“ As it appears from the records that you are interested in limit No. in — 
will you please favour the department with your views in the matter at your 
earliest opportunity.” . 


By Mr. Wilsons 


Q. Is that plan of dividing the cost the way they have it in Ontario ? 

A. No, in Ontario it is somewhat different, but it would not apply there. In 
Ontario the limit holder appoints or rather recommends the agent or Fire Ranger and 
it is generally for one township you know. The limit holder recommends some one, 
very often one of his own men, and the government pays one-half of the expense. 

Q. Can you tell me the document I would find that in, where the government 
pays one-half and the limit holder the other? | 

_ A. Iam only speaking for Ontario. 

Q. It is the Ontario regulation I mean ? 

A. I cannot tell you where you would find it unless it was changed recently, 
and generally each limit holder here has one. But in many cases in the west 
among the foot-hills they have smaller limits and one fire ranger could look 
over a great many, and also unlicensed timber as weil and we would have to appor- 
tion the cost so that one-half would be borne by the government. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What sized townships did you refer to? 
A. Generally 36 square miles there, some larger some smaller. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. What would the duty of this fire protector be? 

A. The duty would be to have supervision over the territory assigned him. 
He would have fire notices, copies of the fire Act, to post up in conspicuous places and 
when the settlers or campers were going in he would warn them to be careful about 
the lighting of fires and he would enforce the Act. It has been found both in 
Ontario and Quebec, and I have the Ontario Forestry Commissions report, that this 
system has saved millions of dollars’ worth of timber. I have also aletter from Mr. 
W. ©. Edwards here regarding the effect of it in Quebec and he says that since the 
adoption of the forest ranging system they have not had one large fire. Another 
thing is, that if there is a fire a ranger is on the ground and he can give warning 
and call out a great many men. 


€ 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Is there any penalty for carelessness? 

A. Yes, each province has its own laws. . 

Q. Are there any cases of prosecution under these? 
A. Yes, 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. The trouble with us is that we have to fall back for damages on the man 
who set the fire, and generally he is a poor man and it is no use suing him. 

A. I think there is a penalty, too, is there not? 

Q. There may be. 

A. | think, of the ninety-six I mentioned, every one was heard from, for very 
frequently one man owns a great number of them. I think I sent out ninety-six of 
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these notices, to every holder and I got sixty-eight replies. J think all of these 
except six were favourable to the scheme, but it would take too long to read them, 
but here is one from the Columbia River Lumber Company of Golden, and another 
company at Vancouver. However, I shall not keep you going over those. One 
said be would have been happy to have gone into it a couple of years ago, but he 
had lost practically all of his timber by fire four years ago. 


COST OF PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE, 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. From fire ? 

Q. Yes. Any person who has travelled anywhere in the west cannot but notice 
the enormous destruction from fire. In fact, I know of nothing else that has caused 
as much loss, I have the exact figures here. Ninety-six of these circulars were 
sent out, seventy-seven replies were received, sixty-eight were favourable, six were 
unfavourable, two think the government should bear all the expense, and one says 
his timber was all burnt and therefore it is not necessary for him to do anything, 

Q. What was the nature of the objections of these two. Itis always well to 
know what the objections are ? 

A. I have one here from Mr. Strathy, of Barrie, whom I know very well and 
in conversation with him since I think perhaps he has changed his mind, but his 

-limits were near the coast and they never had any fires and so far he thinks their 
limits being near the coast, where it is so very damp, that it is not so dangerous as 
farther east. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


I understand that you have suggested that the Dominion appoint fire rangers, 
one-half of the cost of their service to be borne by the limit holder and the other: 
half by the Dominion ? | 

A. Yes, the circulars sent out suggested that. 

Q. Will you tell us how many provinces have a similar arrangement to that 
now ? 

A. I do not think any two provinces have the same arrangement. The province 
of Ontario has a somewhat similar arrangement to what I suggest, but as I said that 
- would be scarcely applicable to the limits along the Foot Hills of the Rockies, for 
there, some of the limits are very small and it would not be wise to keep one man 
employed on a little limit of perhaps three square miles. . 

Q. Well, I am speaking of the provinces, I will take British Columbia and 
Quebec and the province of Ontario? 

A. Well, in Quebec they charge every limit holder—the government appoint 
their agent or fire ranger there—a charge of 17 cents a square mile for that purpose 
and make it a tax on the limit. | 

Q. You do not propose these regulations to apply to Quebec? 

A. Oh, we have nothing to do with tne older provinces, the Dominion Govern- 
- ment has nothing to do with the timber in the older provinces except on the Indian 
reserves. 

(). Then the recommendation has nothing to do with the older provinces ? 

A. No, and it wonld not apply to Indian reserves either. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


; Q. This would only apply to Manitoba, the North-west Territories and the 
_ railway belt in British Columbia ? 

‘ A. Yes, that is all. 

1—19 
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Q. The preservation of our forests is a thing of very great value and I would 
like to see it applied to all Canada. 
A. Well, it is arecommendation for the West only. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Does it apply to British Columbia ? 

A. To the railway. belt in British Columbia, 
Q. The lands belonging to the Dominion ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What did you say the cost was? 
A. I say that the province of Quebec imposes a tax on the limits, of 17 cents a 
square mile, and the local government undertakes to guard them. 
'Q. Half paid by the limit holders and half by the government? 
A. No, that is in Ontario, in Quebec they charge 17 cents a square mile ? 


By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. Do you knowif the 17 cents cover the whole expense ? 
A. No, | do not, but I understand that is the charge there to the limit holder. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I think in Ontario, if my memory serves me right, there are a great many 
fire rangers, and the salaries run from $6 or $7 to $600 per year according to their 
services? 

A. Well, there are two classes there—bush rangers and fire rangers, 


TIMBER RESERVES—HOW SET APART. 


I have a list of the timber reserves and parks here, as that is a matter men- 
tioned in the Order in Council of my appointment. 1 maysay for the information 
of the Committee that there are at present the following timber reserves set apart 
which sre withdrawn from settlement and from the cutting of timber. 

Q. For what reason ? 

A. Well, in the first place they are considered better adapted for the growth of 
timber than they are for agricultural purposes, and that is a point I touched on 
before, but I think it is necessary the Government of the country should know what 
districts are better adapted for the growth of timber than for agriculture. 

Now there is the Spruce Woods reserve, south of the Assiniboine River, in 
Manitoba, and containing 189,440 acres. And there is the Turtle Mountain reserve 
of ‘75,520 acres; it is near the international boundary in Manitoba. Then there is 
the Riding Mountain reserve of 1,215,360 acres, which is south-west of Dauphin 
Lake, and others, r 


By Mr. McNeill: y 


Q. These are timber limits ? 

A. No, timber reserves. 

Q. Is that land not suited to settlement ? 

A. I cannot say, but the purpose of reserving it is because it is more suited 
for timber growing than for agriculture. 
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Q. When was that reservation made? 
A. I cannot say. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Have you the kind of timber there ? 

A. On Riding Mountain ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. There is poplar and spruce. 

Q. Is it large timber ? 

A. There is good timber on the Porcupine Hills, Duck Mountain and Riding 
Mountain. It may be a matter for investigation whether allthis should be reserved. 
It has been reported that part of this Riding Mountain reserve might be taken up 
for agriculture, but there are other tracts I think should be reserved for the timber. 
Only yesterday I was reading the report of one of our surveyors that in one region 
there, 80 per cent of the land is in timber—poplar and spruce—and he recommends 
that it be set apart and that settlers be not allowed to goin there, Then there is 
Moose Mountain reserve of 103,680 acres, which is near Pheasant Rump, Ocean Man 
and White Bear Indian reserves in Assiniboia. There is Cooking Lake reserve of 
109,440 acres, immediately east of Cooking Lake in Alberta. 

Q. You might tell us the kind of timber in each case as you go on ? 

A. Well, I could not, I have not had time to examine it myself, but I know 
pretty well the kind of timber. The Moose Mountain reserve, I know, is spruce and 
poplar. Then, of course, there is the Foot Hills Reservein Western Alberta, Forest 
Park containing 34,560 acres near the international boundary line, in Alberta, Louise 
Lake Park containing 32,640 acres near Rocky Mountain Park at Laggan; and 
Sand Lake Park in township 24, range 9, west of the 5th meridian; the total amount 
- in these reserves and parks being 1,760,640 acres. The American government has 
set apart in permanent timber reserves something like 6,905,000 acres, 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Are there any persons in charge to keep them from being burned and cut ? 
A. Yes, there is some one at Moose Mountain and the reserves are under the 
care of the Crown timber agents. 


By Mr. Clancy; 


Q. Have there been any destructive forest fires in these localities set aside as 
timber reserves ? 

A. I could not say; I know in the Riding Mountain Reserve there was a great 
amount of destruction, and I think in the spruce woods, too, there is a great deal of 
fire coming in from the prairie. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. In these districts is all kind of timber prohibited from being cut ? 

A. Yes, excepting the dry timber may be taken on permit for the settlers, and 
other timber as well for settlers in a limited quantity under permit. Of course itis 
not a rational policy to keep timber and not take any of it out ; very often it is dan- 
gerous to allow dry timber to remain and if the woods are thinned out the trees will 
grow better. 


By Mr. Gould : 


Q. Is there not a danger of leaving refuse from cutting and hacking which 
would increase the danger from fire ? 
A. Yes. 
1—194 
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PpospEcTIVE Districts FoR Fire RANGERS. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Have you definite information as to those localities where you have made 
recommendation to have fire rangers ? 

A. Well I think the localities would be the whole Railway Belt, excepting a 
narrow district of 150 miles: called the Dry Belt, in British Columbia, where there is 
really no timber, it is only this Rocky Mountain pine, pinus ponderosa, not of large 
value. It was considered the rest of the railway belt in British Columbia would 
require guardians to look after it all through because it is good timber. Then the 
Foot Hills of the Rocky Mountains would require them. I may say that [tooka 
trip through there last fall. It had been reported by the Chief of the Irrigation 
Works that there was very great danger of fire destroying the timber at the source 
of the water for irrigation. I thought it likely that it was s0 and I went out from 
the Bow River, expecting to get to Macleod. I was driven back by a snowstorm, 
but I saw enough to assure me that for the protection of the irrigation works it was 
nevessary these forests should be preserved. If fire should get in destroying the 
young timber ; a great deal of it is young, and some of it is quite large, we would 
simply have floods in the spring and drouth in summer and our irrigation works 
would be no use. So it is absolutely necessary that that portion of the Foot Hills 
between the Bow River and the forty-ninth parallel should be well guarded. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. Have you any officers with you ati the present time ? 

A. Well those appointed before me. They became timber agents in the Terri- 
tories. Thereare agents, one at New Westminster, one at Calgary, one at Edmonton, 
one at Prince Albert and one at Winnipeg. 

Q. What are their duties ? 


A. To look after the timber, they keep a record of all the cutting and the 


returns from all the mills in the neighbourhood, and collect the dues. 

Q. Well these are permanent officers. They have been appointed I suppose 
quite a while ? 

A. Yes. , 

Q. About what ure their salaries do you know ? 

A, I can’t say. 

Q. Have you made any appointment sinee you were appointed ? 

A. Not yet, I havn’t had a chance to explore sufficiently. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Has any arrangement been made between your Derartment of this Govern- 
ment, and the United States Government in reference to protecting fires starting, 
say, on the American or Canadian side of the boundary where it runs for many miles 
through the timber. Don’t you think it will be necessary to have something like 
that done ? 

A. Naturally. You see, in British Columbia, that would be a thing for the 
local government of British Columbia to look after, inasmuch as the Dominion 
Government have no jurisdiction over the timber abong the boundry. r 

ey Does not that apply to Manitoba, and the North-West Territories just as 
we 

A. What you say would apply to Manitoba, and the North-West Territories, 
but not to British Columbia, because they own their own timber and land as well, 
in that province, excepting the railway belt which doesn’t go near the boundary.) 

Q. But in the territories and in Manitoba ? WUE 

A. Of course the Dominion owns the timber and lands and they would have to 
look after it in that case. 


- 
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Q. Which is the greater extent of territory ? 

A. But not so much forest, of course. There was a recent fire east of Emerson 
which was near the boundary, and that and the Turtle Mountains are the only 
parts perhaps where there would be any danger from forest fires from the United 
States. | | 

Q. In the Turtle Mountain district ? 

A, Yes, right through there. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that one of the officials appointed was in British 
Columbia ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is he doing there if you have no control over the timber in British 
Columbia ? 

A. He is the Crown timber agent at New Westminster, and he collects the 
dues from the limit holders for all the timber they cut of, 50 cents per thousand, 
He also has to keep a record of all that is cut. 

Q. But I thought the timber belonged to the British Columbia Government, the 
timber in the province ? 

A, All except that in the Railway Belt which was a donation from the British 
Columbia Government to the Dominion Government for the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway through that province. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Are there limit holders in that belt ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a recommendation from them also that fire rangers of fire guard- 
ians should be appointed ? 

A. I read a letter here just now suggesting or asking about it. 


OPINIONS OF Limit Houpers on Fire PROTECTION. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. You read your own letter to them and not the answer you received ? 

A. I did not read them because I thought it was taking up too much time. 

Q. You might take a sample one for instance. 

A. There are one or two short ones here. Here is one from EH. H. Heaps & Co. 
Vancouver. It is not in answer to this letter but I have a letter here, one in which 
I asked Mr, Leamy the Crown Timber Agent there to see these men and see how 
they would regard such a proposition as this, afterwards | communicated with them 
and have their letters which are more or less favourable. Here is one of them, the 
first on the file. 

‘S1r,—Referring to my letter of September 14 last, No. 1510 and your reply of 


_ the 22nd idem, re appointment of fire wardens, I now beg to enclose herewith let- 


‘ 
’ 
; 
| 
; 
fF 


ters respecting the matter from the Columbia River Lumber Co., of Golden and H, H. 
Heaps & Co., of Vancouver, dated December 19, 1899, and January 6, 1900, respect- 
fully.’ That is Mr. Leamy’s letter. He is the crown timber agent at New West- 
minister, 

Messrs. Heaps & Co.’s letters is as follows :— 

‘Dear Srr,—Referring to our conversation re fire protection, we think the 
government should take steps to protect the timber by the appointment of fire 
wardens during the dry months of summer, As the government collects consider- 
able revenue from timber dues we think the expenses should be paid out of the 
dues. If the costs as has been suggested were divided between the government and 
the various owners of the limits, and the appointment of wardens be also a joint 
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matter, we are afraid it might be difficult to arrange a satisfactory scheme. Yours 
truly, E. H. Heap & Co,’ 

The Columbia Kiver Lumber Co., of Golden, writes :— 

‘In reply to yours of the 7th, No. 15192, file 211, we have not much information 


in the matter of fire wardens but would say generally that we are in hearty accord — 


with the idea of appointing the right kind of men to look after limited districts in 
the interest of the government and the limit holdera, Provided we have the right 
to approve or disapprove of the appointee, we would be willing to bear our share of 
half the salary of a warden for the district which embraces our limits at this end 
and our share of another in the Shuswap Lake District, provided in the latter case 
this man is not also required to go down into the Kootenay country as well. We 
are pleased to see the Government taking the matter up and with the right kind of 
wardens we think a great deal of good can be done and we will be quite willing to 
share in the expense.’ 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I can quite understand if these who are lumbermen have the nomination of 
the man and ask the government to appoint him, they will simply be getting one 
of their own men appointed and getting his salary paid by the government. 


By Mr. Clancy 


Q. Not necessarily so; in Ontario it is the express stipulation that the lumber- 
man must in every case acquiesce in the appointment of the individual. 

A. There is another letter from Westbourne, Manitoba from which place Mr. 
P. McArthur writes :— 

‘T think that the appointment of active men as guardians, who would as far as 
possible personally warn all parties camping or travelling through timber lands, 
that they would be held responsible should they allow fires to get away beyond their 
control, that this would have a good effect, The principal cause of the destruction 
of our timber in this province is from people leaving their camp fires without put- 
ting water on the ground, around the edge of the fireplace, as the sod in the dry 
season burns readily, and when the wind springs up spreads to the adjoining grass 
or leaves. Indians are not any worse in this respectthan white men, and all should 
be warned of the consequences, by the guardian, and the fact that he is known to be 
around will have a most desirable effect. Should you adopt such a system as you 
contemplate, I am willing to pay an apportionate share of this protection.’ 

I have a great number of these letters and I think all but six are in favour of 
them. | 

Q. We will not trouble you to read all of these letters, but how many letters 
have you favourable and how many unfavourable ? 

A. There were 77 replies, of which 68 were favourable and 6 unfavourable, and 
two thought the Government should bear all the expense, and one says he would be 
favourable but he has lost all his timber which has been burned ? 

Q. Could you say how many fire guardians would be necessary to cover the 
district for which you made recommendation ? 

A. It would be very difficult to say, but if the North-West Mounted police were _ 
re-enforced they could be utilized, they have been utilized before but their ranks 
are somewhat depleted now, but it may be necessary to increase their numbers and 
they might again be utilized. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Are there not more being appointed ? | 
A. That is whatI say. If thereare more appointed they can be utilized. They 
have so many other duties, however, that you can scarcely expect them to do that 


duty alone. They are amenable to their own officers although they have done a 
great deal in that way. ) 
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Q. You say they have done that before. What additional duties have they now ? 

A. They have no additional duties, but often when when a fire occurred, they 
were very good to assist in putting it out, but it is necessary to have some one; an 
officer in the district, watching has a deterrent effect in making people more careful. 

Q. You don’t know how many the province of Ontario has now ? 

A. No I cannot say from my present information. 


By Mr. McNeill; 


Q. Was it from Mr, Edwards you said you had a letter stating the great benefit 
that had arisen from the measures taken, of the same character, in the province of 
Quebec? 

A. Yes, I have a letter from W.C. Edwards, and Mr. Edwards in the Crown 
Lands report of Quebec is quoted as saying that since the adoption of the Forest 
ranging system they have not had aserious fire. I have also the report of the 
Ontario Forestry Commission in which they state the benefit of the Forest Ranging 
system in Ontario. ; 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. But you have no such timber limits in the west as in Ontario ? 

A. We have not the same kind, we have not the white pine. 

Q. They are not so extensive? 

A. I would just say this with regard to that. I think the timber area under the 
control of the Dominion Government is far in excess of the timber under the control 
of all the provinces. It is not the same kind, it is generally not as large, though in 
the railway belt in British Columbia, we have the gigantic Douglas Fir, cedar, &c. 

Q. [have in my mind the timber limits liable to be overrun by fire in the sec- 


tion of country where people come? 


A. They are travelling through a great deal of territory away up even north 
of Edmonton. My information is that between there and Lake Athabasca, especially 
since people are going to the Yukon, and exploration parties, fires are being set 
every where. 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. They don’t travel through the forest? 

A. They travel every where. The proportion of the timber of the Dominion 
that has been licensed is a very small proportion indeed compared with the whole 
area, and it is not to guard the timber limits only but the timber outside of that 
altogether, that protection is needed. 


By Mr. Clancy ; 


Q. Do you propose, Mr. Stewart, to have your recommendation apply to just 
those areas that are now under license and to be borne conjointly by the limit holders 
and the Dominion or do you propose that and then to include the whole timber areas 
to which you make a reference on page four of your report. 

A. My idea is this, that a timber ranger should have a certain territory assigned 
him, and in many cases it would include several limits and also considerable timber 
that is not licensed, 


APPROXIMATE BOUNDARIES OF DoMINION ForEst BELTs. 


Q. In your report you say, ‘it would be difficult to define accurately the limits 
of the various forest belts under consideration ?’ 
A. The following may be regarded as approximately correct :— 
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The first which might for convenience be called our great northern forest’ 
extends from Alaska on the west to Hudson Bay on the east, and from the North 
Saskatchewan River and the 60th parallel of latitude on the south to the barren 
lands of the Arctic regions. 

Q. Now, did you propose, Mr. Stewart, to deal with so large an extent of coun- 
try as that in making the recommendation of fire wardens ? 

A. No. I was not expecting to include the whole of that territory. It 
would be necessary to take only what would be in more immediate danger from the 
travellers going through. , 

Q. I presume you had in your mind when you made the report some fixed area 
that you would make the recommendation for fire wardens ? 

A. Yes, I think I had. 

Q. Would you be able to give that to the Committee ? 

A. The Railway Belt in British Columbia to begin with. 

Q. What is the extent of that belt ? 

A. It is in rough figures about 500 miles long by 40 in width, about 20,000 
square miles in area. I mention also the Foot Hills south of the Bow River where 
the water is being taken for irrigation, also the Foot Hills north of it, the Foot Hills 
of the Rockies in fact. 

Q. What is the extent of this in each case ? 

A. It runs out into the prairie. Sometimes the prairie extends nearly to the 
mountains, then probably 20 to 30 miles in different places, 

Q. Can you give the Committee approximately what area is covered by timber 
of some kind ? 

A. I have amap here from the Geological Survey which gives it better possibly 
than I could give. If I could exhibit it— 

Q. Perhaps it would be better if you could give us the information yourself 
from having thought it over ? 

A. I should say roughly it extends from the 49th up to the 54th parallel 
and would go north of that in fact. You have to go to the 60th to get to 
the northern boundary of British Columbia, and this extends from the escarpment 
of the mountains out into the prairie 20 or 30 miles or sometimes more. 

Q. Twenty, or thirty, one way, by about how many the other way ? 

A. Perhaps four or five hundred miles. 

Q. What portion of that would be prairie ? 

A. [am just mentioning what is covered with timber though not with large 
timber. 

Q. That is ail covered with timber, is it ? 

A. More or jess, that part. 

Q. Weil, do you propose to have your recommendation applied to that extent 
of country you have just referred to now? 

A. Yes, that would be the part; it might not go up as far north as I have men- 
tioned, but it certainly should go up to the head waters of the North Saskatchewan 
River. As I have said, one of the duties of these fire wardens will be exploration 
work, as we are not in the position yet to say what areas we will have to protect. 
For instance, the Geological Survey reported some years ago that the recurrence of 
fires was an important question there, but we do not know what forest fires went 
through since, but it is certain that immense forest fires have occurred there since. 
Ishould mention the forest fires which have occurred where railways are being built. 
I am informed that there were many in the Dauphin district, though not last year 
which was wet, and it would be necessary to guard from fire where so many men are 
at work on railway construction. 


By Mr, Talbot: 


Q. Do you anticipate that this fire protection will be organized this summer ? 
A. It will depend on whether there is an appropriation for it or not. 


= 
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Q. Well, have you any information, Mr. Stewart, as to whether the destruction 
of forests in this country was from fire originating in the forests or from fire starting 
partly in the:forest and partly in the prairie ? 

A. Well, very frequently in the border it will start in the prairie and extend 
into the woods, and vice versa. 

Q. It is very difficult to stop it when it gets well started in the prairies ? 

A. Well, I think perhaps they can stop it better, because they can get a good 
fire guard far enough ahead of the fire to be of service, but it is different in the 
woods. In the northern woods there is a good deal of moss and fire often burns 
there for months. I have heard of fires which started in the fall, smouldered all 
winter, and started up again in the spring. It is hardly credible but it is so. 

Q. There are no limit holders except in that British Columbia Railway belt ? 

A. Yey. ; 

Q. Where are they ? 

A. In Manitoba and the North-West Territories there are a large number under 
license. 


Forest Fire Protecrion In ForEIGN COUNTRIES. 


By Mr, McNeill: 


Q. Is it a system of this kind that is pursued on the continent of Hurope? 

A. No, in most of the countries in Europe a very complete system of forest 
management is in force. 

Q. What is the system in India? 

A. Well, Dr. Brandis instituted a system there several years ago which now 
has assimilated closely to that of Germany, by which they guard the timber areas 
generally and are not allowing cutting of timber in certain sections, and tbat has 


been most successfal in India. 


= 


By Mr. Calvert : 


4 Q. A member of the House, not a member of the Committee, wishes to know if 
_ you intend to extend that to the Yukon, up to Dawson ? 
A. -My information is that up in the Yukon there is not much large timber. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


| Q. In regard to this system in India, do you know what methods they adopt to 
prevent fire ? ‘ 

A. Well, they have not the difficulty in deciduous trees that we have in coni- 
_ ferous trees, as fire does not catch or run so rapidly with them. For instance, you 
_ do not hear so much about fire where you have broad-leaved trees, as in the West 
_ where we have conifers. If you have no further questions, I would like to go on to 
the subjet of tree planting. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


4 Q. Well in order to have this kept together—I do not want to ask unnecessary 
- questions—but in regard to a question put to you as to whether these Rangers would 
_ be appointed this year, your answer was that it depended on whether there would 
_ be an appropriation ? 

A. 1 presume so. 

Q. I was not in early enough to hear, but is your recommendation here before 
the committee? — ; 

A. No further than in the report. 

Q. Well have you the recommendation you made to the Government ? 
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A. Not here and Ido not know whether it would be proper to hand to the Com- 
mittee what recommendations I made to the Government. They have not acted 
yet, there has been no action on it. : 

Q. Iam not curious about that part of it, but if an appropriation was made, 
your recommendation being the basis of it, ] asked at an earlier stage how many 
persons you had recommended, and the particular districts; you were unable tosay | 
just then, could you give the Committee that now or at a later stage? 

A. That would be a portion of the definite proposal I placed before the Govern- 
ment and I suppose it is in the same position, but 1 want to be perfectly frank with 
the Committee. There would be, I think, seven Rangers in British Columbia, about 
twelve in the Foot Hills, and about eight or ten others in the other parts; that: is 
Fire Wardens, that would be enough with the Mounted Police. 


By Mr. Calver § 


Q. What amount of territory would there be for each of the seven in British 
Columbia? 

A. 20,000 miles is the area of the whole Railway Belt in British Columbia. 

Q. And the others in proportion ? 

' A. Yes, somewhat—in the Railway Belt of British Columbia in some sections 
there is very valuable timber, and it requires much attention, especially in the 
mining districts it would need to be more closely watched at some places than 
others. 

Q. Whai portion of the year do you propose they should be engaged ? 

A. Well, from May 15 or 20, or perhaps June 1 to October, during June, July, 
August and September, perhaps four or five months. 

Q. And they would be engaged all that time ? | 

A. No, I think that might be left with the crown timber agent or the chief 
warden to say when these men should be called out. In Minnesota they havea 
chief warden—that is the way they manage it—and his men under him, but they 
have an appropriation by statute, only to be used in an emergency, and he can call 
out a8 many men as he likes to stop a forest fire. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. They are not in the employment of the Government but subject under law 
to be called, is that so? 

A. Well, the fire ordinance of the North-West is the same, everybody with a 
few exceptions can be called out by the fire warders. 


By Mr, Calvert ; 


Q. Who is the chief warden here ? 
A. We have none. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Have they found the service valuable in Minnesota, have they succeeded in ~ 
keeping down fires? | 

A. Well, 1 was talking to General Andrews, Chief Warden in Washington, and 
he told me that if they had not this system in vogue they would have had another — 
fire like that of several years ago. They had one fire and stopped it in this way. I 
think he told me that was the only time he had to use this appropriation. 


By Mr. Cochrane ; 


Q. How much of that timber area or timber zone in British Columbia you speak | 
of, is sold to lumbermen who would come in under the proposition you made a while — 
ago, that they should pay a part? | 
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A. It is a small proportion, it is yenerally where it is convenient to a stream 
that it has been taken, 


| By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Of these seven guardians in British Columbia what number would be main- 
tained by the limit holders or the government, all the seven ? 
| A. I think that nearly, probably nearly every one of them would be more or 
less paid by the limit holders, because in certain sections there are a good many 
_ limits, and in others of course there are very few of them. 
: Q. Now the next after British Columbia, you have got through with that. 
_ Where is the next? 
| A. In the Foot Hills of the Rockies. 
| Q. You proposed how many there? 
A. I think I proposed—that is not a definite number for I had not considered 
_ it; I am expecting to go out there very shortly and the number would depend on 
the area of timber there and will depend upon what I see when I get out there. 
: Q. I think you said about 12 would be required there ? 
A. There should be I think about 12 in the Foot Hills and in the Edmonton dis- 
trict; I mean the Foot Hills of the Rockies and east of the Foot Hills in the Edmonton 
_ district. Others would be necessary I suppose in the Dauphin Lake district, where 
_ the Canada Northern Railway is building. 
- 
| 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What salary would you expect to pay these people ? 
A. I can’t say. Iam not prepared to say at present. 
: Q. You must have ‘some idea, because if you are going to recommend a lot of 
_ Officers you must have some idea of what it will cost ? 
_ A. Of course we will have in certain localities to pay more than in others. 
_ You see our territory extends from British Columbia to Manitoba, and what would 
__ be fair wages in one part would not be in the other. 
. Q. You must have had some plan, some idea, there would be a certain number 
definitely employed by the year and others partially employed. I dare say some 
will be employed all the year around ? 

A. No, I do not think all the year round, I do not think they could do any- 
thing in the winter. 

Q. In Ontario is there no one employed all the year round ? 

ING. 

Q. They get very good pay for the time they are empioyed then ? 

A. That may be. I think fire rangers and timber rangers are two different 
Officers in Ontario, and one is paid much higher than the other. I think about two 
dollars per day is what they pay in Ontario to fire rangers, but timber rangers are 
paid much more. 

Q. You would hardly get a man in British Columbia for that ? 

A. I think not. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. How muny limit holders are there in this district at the Foot Hills in which 
the cost would be borne partly by the limit holders and partly by the Government 
itself ? 


A. I can scarcely say the number ; I cannot with any accuracy at all. 
By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. You have scarcely had time I suppose, Mr. Stewart ? 
A. I have on the maps all the timber limits, but some have been surrendered, 
_ and others are being surrendered, and some have very small lots. It is different 
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altogether from what it is in Ontario. Some men have probably a mile in some 
cases and some perhaps a half mile, some of them have licenses and some permits. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. In the next place, you have given us two districts, but there is another which ~ 
you mentioned that you proposed to recommend these guardians for. You have 
given us British Columbia and the Foot Hills, now where are the others? 

A. In the Dauphin Lake district. 

Q. How many there ? 

A. I can’t say. That is the first place I intend to visit, and it will depend upon 
what I find when I get out there. If I find it is not necessary to appoint them 1 
will not recommend it. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You have an idea I should think from the size of the territory, something 
near what you would want in the Dauphin district ? 

A. In the Dauphin district? 

- Q. I suppose it will depend upon what is being done there ? 

A. If they push the railway through the timber district it will be very neces- 
sary to have some men there, Any one that has gone through British Columbia a 
few years ago and who goes through there now, and sees the effect of the fires, not 
necessarily perhaps, caused by the railway authorities, will see the necessity of 
having fire rangers there. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Speaking roughly if you can’t expect to give the absolute number, I quite 
understand there should be some elasticity about it, speaking generally, how many 
do you think would be necessary ? 

A. In the Dauphin district ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Ido not think it would take in that district, unless the timber area extends 
further than [ think it does, that we would take over half a dozen there. 

Q. Are there any limit holders there? 

A. Ido not think so; but I think there are some under permit, some little 
portable mills, but I do not think there are any in that particular district. 

Q. Now the next district? _ 

A. There is the Moose Mountain district, but there is one there at present. 

Q. You don’t propose making any addition ? 

A. No, I think it will not be necessary to appoint any more there, 


By Mr. McNeill : 


. There are some limit holders in the Dauphin district ? 
. There may be. 


bo 


By Mr, Clancy : 


. There are some there I am informed ? 
. I have not been through that district. 


b> 


By an hon. member : 


. They are cutting timber all up through that country to the Swan River ? 
. There may be some timber cutting, but it is probably for portable mills. 


b> 


: 
| 
| 
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By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. That covers all that you propose making a recommendation for now? 

A. There may be other districts in which, as I go through, | will find it necessary 
to appoint them. 

Q. It is not proposed to make these permanent officials, I suppose ? 

A. No, I would employ them temporarily at first until we know what they are, 
Will I have time to go into the other branch of my subject, of Forestation, now ? 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I do not think so? 
A. That is one of the most important matters to be taken up. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. That is the tree planting? 
A. Yes. At Winnipeg a short time ago I was asked to go out there, and I 


- found that the people there, having the idea that something is contemplated, are 


exceedingly interested in it. The Brandon and Indian Head experimental farms 
have shown that trees can be grown there to good effect. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct, 


K. STEWART, 
Dominion Chief Inspector of Timber and Forestry. 
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MIGRATION 1) CANADA. 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
Hous oF Commons, 
Turspay, April 18, 1900, 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


! 

; The Cuarnman,—We have Mr. Smart, Deputy Minister of the Interior, before us 

| to-day, who will give us a statement in respect to immigration. We have also Mr, 

_ Frank Pedley, Superintendent of Immigration, and if there is any time after the 
Deputy Minister is finished he will address us, We will now hear Mr. Smart, 


Mr. James A. Smarr then made the following statement: 


i Mr, CuarrMAN and GENTLEMEN,—With the permission of the committee I think 
_ that possibly it would be well to explain that Mr. Pedley, who is Superintendent of 
immigration, is here for the purpose of giving, more particularly, a statement with 
regard to the last year’s operations, to the committee. I will therefore leave for his 
consideration all matters of administration and statistics connected with that branch 
of the Department, as well as the general results obtained. IfI may be permitted, 
_ I will read a short statement which I have prepared on the subject of immigration 
itself, as this will probably be the means of throwing a little more light on the 
_ whole question, and the statements with reference to the practical working of the 
_ Department will be dwelt upon later on. 
In connection with the development of Canada, the encouragement or discourage- 

- ment of immigration from foreign lands is a question that ought to receive very care- 
_ ful consideration. The difficulty in doing successful work during the past history of 
_ Canada has clearly demonstrated that those charged with responsibility in this con- 
nection have no light task, It has been asserted over and over again that it was 
_ absolutely impossible to secure settlers in large numbers for Canada, especially in 
- competition with the United States, and indeed up to within a few years ago—at 
least twenty or twenty-five years—this assumption had been pretty clearly borne out, 
_ It is well to decide in connection with the question of immigration, upon two or 
_ three points that would naturally present themselves. First, is it desirable to open up 
our country to the immigration of British and foreign emigrants; is it in the 
interest of Canada to encour: ge a movement from outside, particularly in our west- 
_ ern prairies? This question being decided, it would appear that the second question 
is as to the class of persons who should be encouraged to emigrate, and the third, in 
~ what countries should the government carry on aggressive work. 
if Regarding the first question, as to the desirability of population for Canada, the 
_ High Commissioner for Canada at London in his report for 1895, said: ‘I have no 
hesitation in saying that I regard the filling up of the vacant lands in Manitoba and 
‘the North-west Territories, as well as in the other provinces of Canada, as one of 
_ ‘the most important matters that can engage the attention of the government, You 

‘know we have been handicapped considerably for some time past in regard to the 
‘smallness of the funds that are available for immigration purposes, 
‘I do hope the government will be able to induce parliament to put aside 
‘annually a much larger sum for immigration work, and that an even larger propor- 
‘tion of it may be placed at my disposal, for it is in this country and on the con-. 
_‘tinent that expenditure is needed.’ 
1—20 
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Tt is unquestionable that the numbor of people who disagree with the statements 
expressed by the High Commissioner in this regard is very limited. One has simply 
to call to mind the population of Canada as compared with that of the United States 
—the area of the former being much larger than that of the latter, and its agricul- 
tural possibilities to-day known to be equal, if not superior, to any portion of the 
United States—and to look over the country stretching from the Red River on the 
east to the Rocky Mountains on the west, and from the American boundary as far 
north as any settlemert has gone into the country, to come to but one conclusion, and 
that to agree with the sentiments expressed by the High Commissioner that the 
filling up of the vacant lands of Manitoba and the North-west Territories, as well as 
of the other provinces, is the most important matter that can engage the attention 
of the government. 


EVIDENCES OF VALUE TO CANADA, 


To fully appreciate the advantage to Canada of the settlement of the lands in 
the North-West, one need only look at the total value of the production of those 
already engaged in agriculture in that country. Up to the present time there has — 
been disposed of by the government in homesteads, in lands granted to colonization — 
-companies, to the Hudson Bay Company and in lands patented to railway companies, _ 
16,891,498 acres. In addition to this it is estimated that the railway companies — 
have sold an area of land which, although a portion of the lands grants given to the 
companies is not yet patented, amounts to 1,600,000 acres, or a total of lands dis- 
posed of, of 18,481,498 acres. The quantity of this land occupied by actual farmers 
‘ean fairly be estimated at 15,000,000 acres, the balance being unsold to settlers and 
consequently unoccupied, though probably part is occupied by persons who have 
bought for speculative purposes, It is estimated that the number of farmers at 
present at work in the North-west would be cqual to one for every 300 acres of land 
disposed of. That would make the number 30,000 for Manitoba and 20,000 for the 
North-West Territories, or a total of 50,000 farmers in all. Now the production in 
the North-West for 1899 is not fully known but the latest returns for the province of 
Manitoba—in which province the government seems to have a very fair system of — 
compiling returns—is as follows: | 


WY heater Fr Ge Sig) 2 ee ERS Fee 27,922,230 bushels. 
Oats ll Sao Pa PE ae MR DES yO EM 22,318,378 ¢ . 
Barley. Pavlos fh DMT seem on onrtee tae ale (Fst MOTO rOO 

Myehiax and pease TA. A ea eees sens sae eve 389,750 i ; 
Potatoes....... pee UIT CE A Ea eee 3,226 395 ee , 
ROOT NM Ae ea IN zeta 2,670.108 i ; 
Valued ous en ce: ASL, PUES SE rely ronneae $21,000,000 ; 
Live stock (including horses, cattle and shecp) 2,000,000 J 
Poultry eee At 8 PERT ES AL HA LARA At a8 we A 140,000 
Dairy prod tote, Aas oe BRA eee, 450,000 

Or a total product of the value of..........,..006. $23,390,000 


In Manitoba, therefore, the saleable products of 30,000 farmers in 1899 amounted _ 
to fully $23,000,000, or an average of $750 for each farmer in addition to his food — 
supply. It is safe to say that for each succeeding year not less than an additional 
ten per cent should be calculated, which will givea total production by each farmer _ 
for a period of ten years of $11,880, a total for the present number of farmers in the i 
country of $600,000,000 in ten years. I may say that the land prepared for crops 
in Manitoba for 1900 is 1,492,085 acres, which is an increase of 480,630 acres, equal 
to about forty per cent over the acreaye of 1899. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. In that estimate the local government has estimated al! the grain that the © 
farm produced—did it ? 
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A. All the grain produced—yes, 
Q. And they also make an estimate on the roots ? 
A. Yes, grain and roots. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. They estimate an average of $700 besides living for each farmer ? 
A. $750 besides what tney produce for their own food supply. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. For each farmer? 
A. Yes. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLERS IN 1899, 


By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. How do you get at the value you give there? 
A. You cannot arrive exactly at that; you can only take the production and we 
_ place the estimated value at the lowest figure, that is if the farmer sold tne whole 
of it. 
E If these facts be true, and there can be no gainsaying it as the actual facis as to 
the returns have been given, it is quite easy to understand the importance of peopling 
a country in which 30,000 agriculturists can make the showing that those in 
_ Manitoba haveandaredoing. It is doubtful if the world has ever seen such progress 
_ in any new country, and at the same time 1t must be borne in mind that the present 
- agriculturists in Manitoba and the North-West Territories have been largely engaged 
in opening up and experimenting up to within a very recent date. If, therefore, 
30,000 people of mixed nationalities can exhibit such progress of what value is the 
_ work of immigration to this country for the last ten years? Ata low calculation 
no less than 10,000 actual farmers located in the West during 1899, 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron): 


Q. How many ? 

A. About 10,000 actual farmers. 

Q. Last year ? . 

A. Last year. This will, at the same ratio as last year’s returns for Manitoba 
show, add to the wealth of the country to the extent of nearly $100,000,000 during 
the course of ten years after the third or fourth year of residence, and one need only 
consider this fact, too, to appreciate the immigratioa of come 40,000 people, or say 
10,000 actual farmers, during the past year, or even the 7,400 Doukhobors, about 
1,800 of whom will become actual farmers on the land. The value to the country 
in the course of one or two decades of these people cannot be over-estimated, as they 
come to Canaia certified by the British authorities ‘as belonging to a community 
known to be the best farmersin Russia, and a thrifty, steady and law-abiding people, 
and to have by their good behaviour, diligence and sobriety, and hard-working 
qualities brought nothing but prosperity to the barren localities in which they were 
originally settled.’ I have referred to this particular class of settlers as there has 
been some doubt expressed as to the likelihood of their success. The same may be 

said with regard to the 16,400 Galicians, since whose advent to Canada reports from 
persons who have a knowledge of their condition clearly indicate that they are not 
less ambitious nor likely to be less successful than other settlers of the west. Who 
_ can value, therefore, the wealth-earning capacity during the next ten years of between 
- 4,000 and 5,000 of these Austrian farmers or of the large number of agriculturalists 
from Great Britain and also from the United States ? 

1—204 
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The direct value to the general wealth of Canada will be found in the purchas- 
ing ability which the wealth from the soil will produce under the instrumen- 
tality of the people in the purchase of their building material, implements, 
furniture, and household utensils, as well as all the various other commodities; 
in addition to this the payment of wages to women and men who will assist in 
adding to the wealth of the country, in the production ofthe soil, or in the 
harvesting the crops of golden grain, or in caring for the various kinds of live stock. 
Manufacturers, merchants, and working men in all parts. of Canada will receive 
much advantage from the occupation and cultivation of soil which is certain to show 
a steady increase year by year, not only from the incoming settlers, but from an 
increase in the production of those who are now settled in the country. The policy 
of the Department has been based upon the assumption that it is highly desirable 
that at the earliest possible moment all the fertile lands of the west should be 
located, and the country enriched by the general production which will be sure to 
follow the settlement of a hardy class of settlers. The policy has been to offer every 
reasonable inducement to agriculturists of Great Britain and Ireland, Huropean 
countries, and the United States to come and join in the development of the unused 
fertile lands in the west. The question is, is it wise policy, more especially in view 
of the remarkable success attending the efforts of the Department during the past 
two or three years, and is the government warranted in continuing and extending 
its work in this direction? On the other hand, would it not have been a cause for 
much complaint if, in view of the results which have been given as to the value of 
the present settlers to Canada, if the Department had relaxed its efforts to secure 
for this country desirable and experienced settlers to come and make their homes 
in the western prairies, if such were procurable either in the United States, Great 
Britain, or from European countries. 

I may say in connection with the settlement of the West that I have had 
prepared for the report of the Department, and I thought it would probably be of 
some interest to the members of the Committee, and have therefore brought samples, 
two maps showing, first, the area of the various districts in the North-West, the area 
under crop being marked, and second the area settled. It may be of some interest 
to the members and if it is I will be glad to have the members of the Committee 
take them for their information. 

It is safe to say that were that great territory but.half occupied, it would be 
almost unnecessary to make a computation to prove that the Canadian North-West 
would, with its well-known productiveness, outstrip almost any country in the 
production of grains, roots, horses, cattle and other live stock and dairy products. 

In answer te the second question as to the class of immigrants I may say that it 
seems to me there can be but one answer and that is to encourage the immigration 
of none but agriculturists. The other class no doubt will take care of themselves. 
Canada’s great industry being agriculture, her policy is to secure farmers in order 
to develop the agricultural resources of the country. As to the third question there 
may be some difference of opinion, but it must be answered by asking where can the 
best agriculturists be had. Most Canadians naturally concede that the British im- 
migrant is by far the more desirable if itis possible to secure him, but the difficulty 
is, that in Great Britain, especially in England and Wales, it is said that there is 
only about one million people all told, who are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. How many did you say? 

A. About one million and that is out of a population of twenty-eight millions, I 
think, and that is only between three and four per cent of the total population. It is 
very clear that, even if Canada desires her resources developed by the British farmers, 
it is impossible to secure any great population from that country to doit, It is 
therefore necessary to look to other countries. 
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4 COMPARATIVE VALUE OF IMMIGRATION FROM THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
| COUNTRIES. 
{ Next to the British settlers—if not equal or in some instances superior, 
_ as desirable and of a class most likely to succeed well—are the people who have 
_ had experience in farming in the United States, the general conditions and 
customs being s0 similar to our own. The greatest efforts of the department have 
been put forth in the work of directing the attention of the farmers of a number of 
_ the Western States to the great agricultural resources of the Canadian West, with a 
view to encouraging their removal to Canada, The result is now well known. By a 
_ policy of judicious advertising and personal work by the agenis of the government 
here, before unknown, fully 22,000 people have located during the past three years 
_ in Manitoba and the North-West Territories, and no settlers of the country are more 
_ contented, happy and prosperous. This is a nucleus for further additions, and for 
_ Many years to come we may expect the influx to continue. Nothing will be left 
undone by the Department to keep the movement alive. 


GERMANY. 


being farmers. The restricted emmigration laws practically close their country to 
any effort on behalf of Canada, although some Germans have come, practically with- 
out any direct effort on the part of agents. I may say there have been a number of 
suggestions made as to how the work can be carried on in Germany, but up to the 
present the Department has not felt justified in taking any active steps to secure 
immigration from Germany, as the government of that country objects very strongly 
to the emmigration of German farmers. . 


By Mr. Wilson : 


| | 
_ Germany is largely an agricultural country, forty per cent of the population 
; 


Q. Does the government of Germany officially take cognizance of these matters ? 
A. Yes. You will remember something like a year and a half, or two years, ago 
_ Lord Strathcona visited Hamburg and the German Government at once assumed he 
was there in connection with immigration matters, and it resulted in some interna- 
i tional trouble between the governments of Great Britain and Germany; but it was 
_ found that the High Commissioner was not there on immigration work and the 
_ matter was allowed to drop. But the trouble in connection with any effort on the 
_ part of this government to secure immigrants from Germany, is that international 
‘ complications. may arise. It has been suggested that this would be a bar to any 
_ active work being done in Germany by our agents. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


| Q. How long is it since that restriction was placed there ? 

| A. I fancy it has been there for a great many years. 

} Q. I don’t know, there are a great many Germans in Ontario and they are quite 
[ prosperous. How did they come out? 

A. I do not know about that, but probably some members of the Committee will 
~ remember that on one occasion an agent of Canada went to Germany and he found 
| himself in gaol for about six months and it was only with some difficulty he got out. 


BELGIUM. 


In Belgium nearly 5U per cent of the population are agriculturists and the 

department is pushing its work in that country and with good results, but Belgium’s 

_ total population is comparatively so small that no great numbers can be expected 
of that nationality. | 
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Q. But the Belgian people are not particularly farmers, are they ? 
A. Yes, 50 per cent of them are farmers, 
Q. Is that so—Belgium ? 

A. Yes. 


SWEDEN. 


A fair percentage of the population of Sweden is agricultural, but restrictive 
laws, and a general tendency towards the United States where Swedes have been 


highly successful and occupy many prominent places, have been difficult to over- — 


come. Canada has been able to secure a good beginning of these settlers but not 
in large numbers. I may say that each year there are a number come out and we 
have a Swedish agent working among the Swedes in the United States, and he is 
also in correspondence with Swedes in Sweden, and a considerable number have 
come out through this agency, but it is almost impossible to do much work there. 
At present the report comes that in the commercial and mercantile pursuits there is 


so much activity there that every man is probably better off, at least he thinks he ~ 


is, than he would be if he came to a new country, and there is little chance at pre- 
sent, during these good times in Sweden, to expect very much in that country. 


RUSSIA. 


In Russia the government is not only determined to prevent emmigration by — 


legislation, so far as active propaganda by Canada and other countries is concerned, 
but positively prohibits its subjects from leaving her shores. 
It is quite true that in special cases to individuals belonging to religious sects 


passports have been issued, and even in these cases the passports have not been — 
secured without much difficulty, and even then only after bringing influence to bear — 
on the authorities. Among these may be mentioned Mennonites, Doukhobors, Ger- — 


man Baptists, sects of Southern Russia, all of whom have suffered much persecution 
and were only too anxious to leave the country and move to one where they might 
obtain liberty of conscience to worship God according to their convictions, and in 
no country in the world is civil and religious liberty so maintained and exemplified 
as in the Dominion of Canada, hence they choose Canada as their future home. 


The work of inducing settlers to come from Russia, while reasonably successful, — 


is so circumscribed and difficult that all negotiations and arrangements must be > 


made on the outside. To a fair degree Canada has achieved some success, but the 


work amongst desirable clasges in Russia has only begun, and within the next two — 


or three years will be greatly extended. 
I may say that last year we sent from the Alberta district the Rev. Mr, Meulley, 
a German Baptist minister, to Russia, I think to Southern Russia. The German 


Baptists while they sail from Northern Russia, I think all reside in Southern Russia, — 


These German Baptists moved over to Russia a hundred years ago, and are said to 


have suffered greatly from persecution in the way of having their churches burnt — 
down and other injuries, and a great many have gone to the United States in large — 


numbers this year, I understand. We sent this gentleman over last year, and he — 
was the means of bringing over 500. Since he came out, however, it seems he has 


had a call to the United States and has removed to the other side, although he writes 
us that he is still interested in these people going to Alberta, because he believes 
they will have a better chance to succeed, 


By Mr, McLaren: 


Q. Some are going away from Canada—are they not? I saw an account of 
their going to the United States ? | 
A. That is the Doukobors ? F 


q 
a 
e 
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Q. Is it true they are leaving up there ? 

A, There are nineteen, I may explain in connection with this that last year 
reports were sent out that the Doukbobors were in great need. That was last fall. 
The result of it was that a Russian who lived in California for a number of years, 
and I fancy occupied some prominent position in a railway in that State, undertook 
to effect a movement amongst the Doukhobors from Canada to the United States. I 
do not know whether he really believed they were in want, but he came over to the 
North-west Territories. .I might explain this, too, that after the Doukhobors came 
last year, a number of Russians arrived in Canada, who were not Doukhobors at all, 
and one or two of these turned out to be Nihilists or Anarchists, and whom in con- 
cert with the man already referred to, from California, they encouraged the move- 
ment of about nineteen people altogether, men, women and children. About twoor 
three weeks ago they started. The Northern Pacific Railway, [ think, gave them 
some reduced transportation, The Canadian Pacific Railway refused todo anything 
for them, and when they got to the boundary at Pembina they were stopped and the 
Northern Pacific Company were ordered to return them to Canada. They brought 
them across the line at Emerson, and they are still at Kmerson. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. Was there something in the American laws that prevented them from 
entering ? 
A. I presume so. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. No, they were going out under contract, I understand ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose you noticed an article in the Toronto Globe in which it said thirty 
had already left, and there was a movement, and that they would all go inside of 
two or three years ? 

A. I didn’t see that. 

Q. That was in the Globe ?, 

A. That is most ridiculous, because [ can tell the Committee that Count Tolsti 
who has been chiefly instrumental in the movement of these people from Russia to 
Canada, Mr. Tcherkoff, the Russian exile, rather a wealthy man in England, Mr, 
Aylmer Maude and Mr. Bole, of the Society of Friends, as well as the Society of 
Friends at Philadelphia, who have assisted them, are strongly opposed to their 
leaving. Even the Americans have written strongly advising them to remain where 
they were. These people have had no chance to see what they can do. They are 
the last party. 


By Mr, Featherstone : 


Q. That is, the American Friends have written ? 

A. Mr. Elkinton of the Society of Friends. There are only 19 Doukhobors in 
this party altogether outside of these Russians, only 19 actual Doukhobors. But 
they are still in Manitoba. 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. How do you account for that that a Russian Nihilist would have any 
influence over the Doukhobor who has strong religious views, 

A. I cannot account for it at all unless Doukhobors are unlike other people and 
have a few black sheep amongst them. 

To a fair degree Canada has achieved some success in Russia, but the work 
amongst desirable classes in that country has only begun and within the next two 
or three years will be greatly extended. As Finland in Russia sent about 12,000 to 
15,000 to the United States during the last two years, it is almost certain that with 
proper attention the stream of emigration from Finland will turn to Canada. 
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In connection with this I may explain that last summer a delegation came to 
Canada from Finland composed of three very prominent gentlemen, one the pro- 
prietor and manager of a very large newspaper, the other two being simply philan- 
thropists. They visited not only Newfoundland but Canada and the North-west. 
It would appear that Newfoundland did not impress them as being a suitable 
field for settlement, and. they went through the North-west to the Red Deer 
District, and after inspecting it, decided that this district was one where they could 
strongly recommend their people to move to, and they went home and made their 
report, 1 may say that these people are strongly opposed ‘to the Russian Govern- 
ment. That may be the reason why they are encouraged to this work, that is they 
desire that the people should be relieved from the control of the Czar and his Gov- 
ernment, their purpose being that if the people come to Canada they will be free. 

After they had gone, another delegate came representing Mr. Krogius, the 
- largest steamship agent and manager in Finland who practically controls all the 
steamship business there. His agent, Mr. Wiltelman, said 12,000 were sent to the 
United States. He visited the North-west and informed mehe was simply delighted 
with what he saw. He was there at a very favourable season of the year and saw a 
number of Finlanders settled there and they were all well pleased with the country. 
He said he would report to Mr. Krogius that Canada was exactly the place for 
Finlanders engaged in agriculture to emigrate to. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Of the Galicians and Doukhobors which do you consider likely to be the 
best class of immigrants ? © 

A. The Doukhobor has not had the same chance that the Galician has. Up to 
the present there is no doubt that the Galician has shown himself to be a man who 
will make a great success of farming work in the North-west. The Doukhobor has 
not had a crop yet, but many Galicians have been there and farming for three or four 
years, have had a number of crops and raised a considerable amount of grain 
and they also raised a good deal of stock. Many of them have shown themselves to 
be quite as prosperous as any other class in the community. They are very careful, 
they spend nothing if they can help themselves—of course they have not much to 
spend—and they are anxious to succeed. The Doukhobors it is true, have not any 
chance to show what they are possessed of or what they will do, but the reports [ 
have read this morning from British authorities show that in the past in Russia they 
have done well and there is no doubt, therefore, that they will succeed in the North- 
west. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. How do their neighbours like them ? 
A. Well you see they are largely in colonies, not like the Galicians. 
Q. I look on that as a misfortune ? 


A. They are not all in the one place. We have now five or six colonies, but they 
are scattered over different parts of the country. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. But still there are a few other nationalities with them. 
A. Not at all, they are on the outside. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. How many townships do they occupy ? 
A. About twenty townships. 


By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. I saw in a Shoal Lake paper that they were murderers, robbers and thieves 
and all that? 
A. That was contradicted. 


ee ee 
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By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. They have not had any murders since they were here? 
A. The Doukhobors, not that I am aware of. 
Recently the Czar of Russia has directed the passage of an emigration law in 


_ Finland which may hamper our work there, It is also noted that since so much attep- 


tion has been directed to Canada recently in his Dominions, the Czar through his 
government of Russia is about to establish a Consulate-General for Canada. It was 
reported two or three month ago that he intends to establish a Consulate-General at 
Montreal, and this is no doubt to watch the course of events in emigration matters 
Pan: The agricultural population of Russia is about forty-four per cent of 
the total, 


FRANCE, 


In France we have also done considerable work and I may say that it is up hill 
work there, for, as is generally known, the population is practically stationary and 
the work of French emigration has not shown the best results, nor is it likely to do 
so. Frenchmen in France seem to prefer the homeland, and a movement of great 
numbers can hardly be expected from that country, although forty-seven per cent 
of the population are engaged in farming operations. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 


These countries show the largest proportion of farmers of any continental count- 
ries, there being about 24,000,000 out ofa total population of 42,000,000 or 43,000,- 
000. Restrictive laws are also enforced in Austria and Hungary, but to a limited 
extent. In the overcrowded districts the Austrian government permits the agricul- 
turists to emigrate. The so-called Galicians are Austrians, and it would appear that 
80 long as the Government of Austria will permit it Canada, now that a few thou- 
sands of this nationality have emigrated to this country and have been successful, 
will probably receive a share of those leaving Austria. South American Republics 


- have also been bidding for them and many thousands have gone there, and if any 


restrictions are put on their immigration by this country the Austrian Government 
will stop all movement to Canada, 

Il may say that two or three years ago we did attempt to restrict it, and as soon 
as it was known the Government communicated with their consul at Montreal who 
visited Ottawa, and wished to know on what ground the Canadian Government acted 


_in restricting immigration. The Austrian Government reported these people as 
good, law-abiding citizens and they did not see. any reason why any country should 


undertake to prevent them from emigrating to it. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. What restrictions were you placing on them ? 

A. We undertook to say that a Galician on arriving at Halifax or any seaport 
town should be possessed of a certain amount of money, and if he were not the 
steamship company would have to take him back. After consideration the Govern- 
ment decided to withdraw the restriction altogether. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. You gave them some assistance, those who did come? 

A. The Galicians, 

Q. Yes? 

A. No, only in cases where we feared that there might be destitution or some- 


thing of that kind. There were a few who were really in want and we had to 
_ provide flour and other things for them, The Galicians are all on the land now 
and in these cases we charged this aid up to them, 


oe 
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Q. How much land do they get? 

A. 160 acres. The whole amount of aid given in this way was about $6,000. 
By Mr, Calvert: 

Q. Each son over 21 gets 160 acres too, I suppose ? 

A. No, each son over 18 years of age. 
By Mr. Wilson: 

Q. How many are there here? 

A. There are about 16,000 in the country, and we distributed $6,000 among 

them. | 
Q. That is not very much among that number? 
A. Very few needed help. I may say that the other day I was on a train in 


Manitoba with a gentleman from Hmerson. ‘There is a colony on land 20 miles 
east of Emerson in a district which was settled by English people 25 years ago, but 


many of the farms were abandoned. He told me that it was remarkable to see the — 


Pi nea 


dans 


great difference in the little towns of Kmerson and Dominion City made by these — 
people. Though they had little when they started, they had made a great deal of © 
money either by farming themselves or by working out, and they had added much ~ 
tothe business of these towns, although they had settled on lands which had — 


been abandoned by English settlers. 


By Mr. Featherton : 


Q. What was the reason they abandoned the land ? 
A. I do not know, but it was abandoned. 
Q. Was it bad land ? 


A. Well, the land was a little low and wet, and perhaps it is drier now than 


when first located. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Are the habits of the Doukhobors like those of the Mennonites, wha want to 
make everything themselves? ee ae 

A. Yes, largely, the Doukhobors are the same, They make their own shovels, 
spades, boots, clothing and all that; many of them are blacksmiths, 

Q. They live very economically ? 

A. Very carefully. 


By Mr, Campbell: 
Q. They will get over that in time ? 


habits. 


By Mr. Gould: 


A. I have no doubt that after rubbing against Canadians, they will change their 


Q. Was there much destitution among the Doukhobors; I have had letters from 


friends saying there was? 


A. Well, no, there has been no destitution at all, because we prevented it, — 
Wherever we saw there was a danger of their being short of food we sent in flour. — 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. There was a collection made at Toronto and other points, did they get that? 


A. Yes. I think myself that the work, while it may be all well meant, is a 
mistake on the part of newspapers or so-called philanthropists, After all, it 
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amounts to very little, and the people will be more apt to be self-supporting if left 
to themselves, and if actually necessary the Government can do what is necessary. 

Q. There must have been some solicitation from some person out there that 
they needed help? | 

A. No. Any of you may have read ; there is one correspondent in the Globe— 
Lally Bernard—who has written a great deai about the Doukhobors; and I think 
to her may be attributed the most of the solicitations on their behaif. She visited 
them last summer and of course any one in Canada going amongst 7,000 freshly ar- 
rived immigrants and seeing them, as she saw them, will come to the concluaion at 
once that they are probably destitute, while, as a matter of fact, many of these 
people had considerable money. 


By Mr, Gould: 


Q. I saw by the papers that some of them had been working on the railways—at 
fair wages, I presume; the letter I received contended that the railway people had 
not treated them very fairly ? 

A. That was reported too, but I do not know that there was anything init, I 
know they made a very considerable amount last summer and last fall on railway 
work, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Could you give us any iniormation as to what extent they were assisted last. 
winter ? | 
. This winter, you mean, I presume? 
. This winter, 3 
. I cannot tell you that. | 
Do you not know anything about the amount expended for that purpose ? 
. No, not yet. The accourts are not yet made up, but it amounts to very 


>bObOo> 


little. 
. Have you the amount for the winter before ? 
. Yes, we can give you that. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. It was $6,000 I think you said ? 
A. No, that was for the Galicians, 

Q. Oh, it was not the Doukhobors ? 

A. No. The Doukhobors had the first winter to be helped a great deal more 
than they were this winter, in fact this winter they have been assisted but very 
littlo, they earned a great deal of money and have been able to pay for any supplies 
they required. 

Q. Can you not give us what you spent last year? 

A. I think, in round figures, we have not the accounts yet; you see, all the 
bonus that we gave, in lieu of steamship agent’s bonuses, was paid over for their as- 
sistance and I think they cost us probably, in addition to the bonus and what we 
paid out in connection with their immigration, about $15,000. 

. L suppose this will all be in the report? 

. No, I say the accounts are not all in yet. 
. But in last year’s report ? | 
. No, the whole thing will have to be brought into this year. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. It will all come in the report of this year ? 
A. Yes, in the report of the present year. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. But we will not get that report for another year ? 
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Q. Am I correct in understanding that the support you gave them was about 
$15,000 ? 

A. Their cost was probably about $15,000 more than the bonus, 

Q. The bonus that you gave to the steamship companies ? 

A. At that time we hada policy of granting a bonus to the steamship com- 
panies of so much for each immigrant, as most of the members are aware, In con- 
nection with the Doukhobors there was no steamship bonus paid, but we agreed to 
pay the amount usually allowed for the steamship companies, which was £1 for 
each person, as there was no other expense incurred by us in connection with their 
movements and that amounted to about $36,000. 

Q. Who did you pay that to ? 

A. We paid that in to the credit of a committee in Winnipeg which bought 
supplies for them, whatever they needed, and that $15,000 that I have spoken about 
is in addition to that bonus. Whatever amount there is, however, above the amount 
of the bonus to which they are entitled, it will be charged up against their villages, 
there being three or four hundred people in each village. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. The whole community will be responsible ? 
A, The whole community will have to be responsible. 


By Mr, McLaren : 


Q. Who are the committee ? | ) 

A. Prince Hilkoff, Mr. Archer who is representing the Society of Friends, or 
the friends of the Doukhobors in England; Mr. McCreary, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration; Mr. Bole, wholesale druggist; and Mr. McCaffey, manager of the bank, 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Do we understand that the Government paid no money to the Doukhobors 
but only to the committee? 
A. That is the way it was done. No cash was paid to them at all. 


By Mr, Calvert: 


Q. Was any portion of that amount paid to the steamship companies ? 

A. Nothing was paid to the stea nship companies, they arranged all their own 
transportation themselves. There was an additional expense, however, in connection 
with their landing which the Government had to assume, as the Government was 
responsible in compelling them to pass quarantine at Halifax, although their ar- 
rangements had been to land at St. John, but it was only a small amount. 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. This committee expends that amount as they see fit? 
A. Yes, in the interests of the Doukhobors. In fact their work is practically 
done, . 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. The Doukhobors have special representatives on that Board ? 

A. Yes, they have two, Mr, Archer and Prince Hilkoff. Prince Hilkoff is 
away just now, but Mr, Archer is there; however, the committee’s work is practi- 
cally over. 
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Q. This cost does not include the cost of the travelling agents ? 

A. No, because they are looking after all the other settlers at the same time. 

Q. But you had one sent specially with the Doukhobors who went through 
from Halifax at the time they were selecting their land ? 

A. Prince Hilkoff who was looking after their interests did that, and we allowed 
him $45 a month for expenses. 

Q. What salary did you allow him? 

A. He had no salary, but his expenses were allowed him, and they were about 
$45 per month. 

Q. I fancy those expenses would run pretty high because he has charged in 
his expenses wherever he has gone for his insurance, and everywhere he went he > 
charged four meals a day, and also charged 50 cents for his lunch. 

Mr, Peptry.—That of course was when he was travelling on the train. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. You take lunch at Carleton Place, for instance. I see 50 cents is charged 
here for lunch, the man must have had a pretty big lunch, because 50 cents would 
be the regular price of a meal ? 

A. I suppose he had a regular meal there if he has charged 50 cents, 

Q. I would hardly think it is right for us to pay a man’s life insurance and 
everything else? 

A. I think we allowed him $45 a month and he had to account for that, if he 
did not spend that the balance would be returned ; that is the way we do in matters 
of that kind. 

Q. I think it would be all spent, because he had paid it out at the rate of 50 


cents for a lunch, and then here is 50 cents for a porter, and sleeping car between 


Carleton Junction and White River, $4.50. Everybody knows what the rate is for 
that; and then dinner and room at White River $1.50, and sleeper to Ottawa $4.50, 
accident insurance four days $1; then on May 9, breakfast 50 cents, lunch at Three 
Rivers 50 cents, dinner $1, lunch 25 cents, that is one day? 

A. Where are these figures taken from, is it from the Auditor General’s report ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Of last year ? 

Q. Of last year. 

A. I expect Prince Hilkoff will be here. 

The department has concluded, therefore, that it must look to the United. 
States and the continent of Kurope for farmers to occupy her lands and that Canada 
should make the best possible selection, and it ought here to be said that in the 
United States the undesirable foreign element—the vicious and criminal classes— 
are not among the agricultural communities but among those who only go to live 
in the larger cities. Canada need not have a fear of such a class emigrating to her 
shores. We have no large cities attractive to this element. 

While we can stop undesirable classes from occupying our lands we must not 


forget that we are not able to make our choice from those who are moving or con- 


templating a change to better their condition and only amongst such classes in 
any country can the government direct its efforts. 

If the settler is one who has been engaged in agricultural pursuits in the old 
land, is possessed of his full faculties, steady, honest, sober and willing to work, 


whether he be rich or poor, Ganician, Australian, Russian, Swede, Beigian or French, 


we believe it most desirable to encourage him to occupy our land and break up our 
soil and assist in developing the resources of the country, and in this way enrich 


- himself and Canada. 


If we want farmers we must go to countries where the highest proportion of 
the population is of that class, anc where they are ready to move. 
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The following will give an idea of Huropean countries in this respect:— 


SS 


Total Total 


sien anc NE Agricultural 

Population. Population. 

Prigiend and “Wales -6.-% 6 hue. i oP oe hain i, ea od ig ae 30,000, 000 1,070,000 
E11 1 RR RR ALS Lage eal is APR AE! Phas). Ae pia SIRE 2 it Pe vinrg 50,000,000 21,000,000 
RMN ETE «oc. vols «Ghats oh derereke Brats ck’ wit bas hehe ce ree kt ii saa Se an 4,300,000 1,000,000 
Russia (including Finland, Poland and the Caucasus)...................45 108,000,000 48,000,000 
MURERIRCG Fee it ST RDN LS eee a mY, De oe ee 38,000,000 18,000,000 
BSeverauin? S. ycR eas ree ee CL eee Pe EMEC toc she dee ee eee 6,200,000 3,000,000 
mvustria and Hungary ..4sus itt Ble Oetker ee, oo) ee ema 43,000,000 24,000,000 


The best opportunity, therefore, offers, under the existing legal enactment and 
regulations regarding emigration of the various countries for work likely to result 
in securing a fair number of these who are leaving their old homes in Austria and 
Hungary and Russia. Emigration is very greatly discouraged and in most cases 
forbidden in both countries, although Austria will, if its subjects are known to 
succeed in new countries, as has been said, permit a ‘limited number to move as they 
have already done in the past, 

The only restriction, therefore, that the department has placed on the indi- 
vidual settler, (Kuropean) is that he be possessed of not less than $100 in cash, 
besides his transportation to Canada, and that he has followed agriculture as an 
occupation in the past. This is the arrangement under which we pay bonuses now 
in Kurope. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That would not apply to Doukhobors or Galicians ? 

A. This is a new arrangement only recently made. 

We had done away with the agent bonus system, that is giving bonuses to steam- 
ship agents We found that they practically did little or no work; that if a man 
wanted to come to Canada they sold the ticket to him but they put forward no effort 
to induce him to come. We have since then made an arrangement with the Trans- 
Atlantic Steamship Company who undertake the work generally. We have hopes 
that even in Germany they will be able to do some work which the Government 
cannot do. By this arrangement we give a bonus to them on settlers toming from 
certain countries, the conditions being that a man is an agriculturist and possessed 
of $100 in addition to his transportation. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Ifa person chooses to come himself I suppose you cannot make that res- 
triction ? 
A. We only put on restrictions where we pay the bonus. 


By Mr, Sproule : 


. You still pay the bonus in the United States. This does not apply there ? 
se 0. ; 

Oy rou have there the same system as before ?. 

A. Yes, and the same in England. 


By Mr. Campbell : 


Q. What success have you had in France. I did not hear you speak of that ? 
A. Very little success. Last year I think we must have got 200 peopie all told 
from France. Our agent there is Mr. Bodard. We have only the one agent there. 
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Mr, Peptry.—There are 413 from France and Belgium. They are classed 
together. 

Mr. Smart.—We have two agents there and we got 200 people from France and 
200 from Belgium. : 


By Mr, Campbell : 


Q. These are good settlers are they not ? 

A. Oh, yes. The Belgiansare very good indeed. And, as I pointed out, a good 
proportion of the population are agriculturists there, 

I forgot to mention in connection with these countries, and I may as well speak 
of it now, that we are pushing forward the work in Iceland this year and have sent 
a man to bring out a party. He reported to me the other day that he expected to 
bring with him about 700 from Iceland. I may say in connection with this too that 
it is very gratifying indeed that the Icelandic settlers in Manitoba have taken up 
the work of immigration themselves, and they have sent already $6,000 to friends in 
Iceland for prepaying the passages of Icelandic settlers. The same thing applies to 
the Galicians. They have sent a considerable amount of money to bring out friends. 
It applies also to the German Baptists referred to. They have also sent through the 
Department and the High Commissioner in the last two months a considerable sum 
of money to friends to help them move to the North-West. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. You have given the population of these different countries and the percent- 
age that belong to the agricultural class. Have you any knowledge of the percentage 
of immigrants you have got that belonged to other classes, say to the Doukhobors 
and Galicians? | 

A. The Galicians are practically all farmers of all small localities. 

Q. How is it then that so many congregate around Winnipeg ? 

A. There are not many there when you take it into account that there are 
16,500 of them and a Galician population of possibly 18,000 in the West. There are 
not many in Winnipeg. 

_ Q. 1 notice the police reports show a good many committals ? 

_A. They come in from outside. There are a good many Galicians settled within 

a short distance of Winnipeg but they are practically all on farms. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


. Can they purchase liquor near where they live ? 
. 1 think not, only in the villages and towns. 

. And they buy it when they come to Winnipeg ? 
. [suppose 80, yes. 


brOPO 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Do the Doukhobors and Galicians have large families ? 
I think so, yes, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


. You did not say what the bonus is for Galicians and Doukhobors. 
. Five dollars a head. 

. For men and women both, no ditference ? 

ee OS: 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I had a statement from a party in the locality where the Doukhobors are 
that where they have settled the land has gone down in value, as Canadians do not 
like to settlo there but sell out and leave. Do you know anything of that? 
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A. There may be cases of that kind, but if so they are very few. A couple of 
years ago I heard a good deal of opposition, but since then I have heard the 
opposite. I have heard that these people make such good neighbours, helping 
themselves and those about them, that the neighbours are glad to live among them, 

Q. It is only within the last few months that I have had these letters. 

A. It may be so, I won’t say. 

Q. Some people think it would be remedied by not settling them in colonies ? 

A. Well, they are not all in colonies. Any colonies of Galicians are small, 
except at Edmonton where they originally went in. 

Q. I think these are the Doukhobors that these letters refer to. 

A. Well, they are in colonies of probably 2,000 each. Of course we have given 
strict instructions in regard to the matter of a bonus and the arrangement with this 
steamship corporation, that they are not to encourage in any way the emigration 
of any but the class we have named, and so far as we know they are adhering to 
that. 

Q. Suppose that the steamship companies bring in a lot of immigrants, how do 
you determine that they have complied with your requirements as to the class they 
belong to ? 

A. Well, we could very quickly tell whether a man is a farmer or not. If it 
should prove that he is not a farmer we simply charge it to the company. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. Provided a man comes of his own accord, and takes passage by the steamer 
is there not a danger that they should class him as one of their number? And how 
can you tell wkat money he has ? | 

A. Well, there is a possibility they might. As to the question of money, that 
is a very difficult thing to determine. In many cases a man does not like to say 
how much he has. However, Mr. Pedley will know and will no doubt speak of this 
when he is heard. | 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. Would this rule apply: Suppose a party interested in the emigration of say 
1,000 of these people and who puts up $1,000—for instance an agent—so long as 
they have $100 each would that cover it? : 

A. Yes. AsI pointed out it seems to me that possibly it might be well, as 
Mr. Pedley is going to discuss the work generally, to give certain statements as to 
the work of the past year, the administration of the branch, and the results attained, 
and as it might take a little longer than the committee would like to sit to-day, that 
if it could be arranged I would be very glad at another meeting to consider this 
subject. I would have Mr. Preston, who is now fully posted on all the work in the 
Old Country and on the Continent, and Mr. White, who is the general agent in the 
United States, appear before the committee and give any particulars the committee 
might desire. 

Q. It struck me in regard to that question of $100, where the governments are 
not very anxious to part with their inhabitants, would that restriction militate against 
their coming ? 

LINO, 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence I find it correct. 


JAS, A. SMART, 
Deputy Minister of the Interior. 
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TM EMECUTITE OF TMMIGRATION, | 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
Houses or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, April 25, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuarrman—We have Mr. Frank Pedley, the Superintendent of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, and Mr. W. T. R, Preston, Inspector of Kuropean agencies, 
here to give us statements of their work. 


Mr. PEDLEY, called, made the following statement :-— 
THE OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 1899, 


Mr.CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,-—For the convenience of the committee I propose 
to consider the operations of the immigration branch for 1899 under three heads, viz. : 
the work that is done in Canada, that which isdonein the United States,and that done in 
Great Britain and Kurope. The committee will understand that these divisions are 
purely artificial, although in the public accounts, the Auditor General’s report, and 
in the discussion which has taken place in Parliament, this division has been more 
or less observed. The inspector of Huropean agencies, Mr, Preston, is here, who 
has been for over a year in conuection with the old country work, and when he is 
before the committee he will deal more in detail with that work than 1 propose this 
morning. The whole work of immigration is handled of course directly and indi- 
rectly from the head office. Here we have a staff'of about twenty members who 
conduct the general correspondence, and are held daily in touch with each of the 
agencies throughout the Dominion of Canada, those in the United States and in 
Europe. The general correspondence of the branch is transacted here; the local 


- correspondence, as between the different agents in the different countries, of course 


is handled there. Now, we started out this year with a very large amount of work. 
As was told you the other day by the Deputy Minister of the Interior, and as was 
intimated in last year’s report, the year opened up with the coming to this country 
of 7,400 Doukhobors. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Permit me to interject a question as to your position—are you Superinten- 
dent or Commissioner of Immigration ? 
A. Superintendent and General Inspector. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. The coming of these Doukhobors made this heavy work ? 

A. Primarily the work was commenced in the fall of 1898, but the first batch 
of Doukhobors landed at Halifax early in 1899, 80 that the work as far as our branch 
is concerned refers particularly to 1899. 


By Mr. Lahiviere : 
Q. While touching that I would like to know if those Doukhobors who are 


- emigrating from Manitoba to the States belong to that batch or to those which had 


come bofore ? : 
A. Well, there were no Doukhobors that we know of in this country before. 
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. Before that ? 

. Before the first boat load arrived at Halifax. 

. You mean to say last year ? 

. Tmean 1899, 

. I thought you referred to the present year ? 

. No, I am discussing now the operations of 1899. The first load of 
Doukhobors arrived here in January, 1899. Those who have been threatening or 
deliberating moving away from Canada are part and parcel of those who came out 
with the Doukhobors. Whether they are Doukhobors or not is not yet determined. 
It has been ascertained that their moving is the result of agitation carried on by 
two or three men who came with them. 


POPe ro 


By Mr. Featherston : ® 


Q. They did not go, did they? 

A. They went as far as Emerson and owing to the intervention, I think of 
United States officials, as to a violation of the alien labour law they remained at the 
boundary and at latest reports there were 18 or 19 of them waiting there. 


By Mr. LaRiviere : 


Q. The latest report is that they have crossed and that the authorities yielded. 
-A. Of that we have no knowledge. 


By Mr, Sproule : 


Q. I saw the statement made in the papers that they were bound to go, 
A. Well, the newspapers have reports very confusing and perhaps not so 
closely sticking to the facts as those from our agents, 


By Mr. Clancy : | : 


Q. So the only information in the Department is that they are now at the 
boundary and that the agents of the United States will not let them go in? 
A. And they had not returned to their settlements, 


By-Mr. Sproule: 


Q. For what purpose are they waiting there ? 

A. I think perhaps the gentlemen who induced them to leave are conducting 
negotiations to see if the provisions of the United States alien labour law—or perhaps 
there may be some other laws which affect them—will be waived and these persons 
will be taken across. 

q. At whose instance did the inspector at Hmerson stop them ? 

A. Correspondence took place almost conjointly with the head office here and 
with our commissioner at Winnipeg. 
Q. Correspondence took place with the alien labour law agent at Emerson ? 

A. And I think our commissioner of immigration had some correspondence 
with the United States representative at Emerson who communicated with Mr. 
Powderly, Commissioner of immigration at Washington. 

Q. To what regard ? . 

A. Calling his notice to the fact that some persons were endeavouring to take 
away from this country certain Canadian settlers under a contract, and, while I 
have not the correspondence before me, just intimating whether in his opinion that 
was not a contravention of the alien labor law. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. How many started ? . 
A. About 30, but there are only 18 or 19 waiting at the boundary. 


: 
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Q. So it was calling their attention and asking them to enforce the alien labor 
law about which we complain so much ? 
A. Without the correspondence I cannot say; that may be a proper inference. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. What other inference is there to be drawn from it than you have stated a 
moment ago? 

A. Well, Ido not know; I am drawing no inference at all from it; I am only 
stating what information we have as to what was done towards preventing these 
people from leaving the country. 

Q. And the steps taken by the commissioner at Winnipeg was to notify the 


_ authorities at Washington that certaifsettlers were leaving Canada and asking to 


have them stopped under the alien labour law. 

A. No, my understanding of the correspondence between the commissioners at 
Winnipeg and at Washington is that the commissioner of immigration communicated 
with the United States representative at Kmerson who notified Mr. Powderly that 
some American representatives had come to the Doukhober settlers and had engaged 
eertain Doukhobors under contract, and called his attention to it, but whether he 
asked him to interfere I do not know, I think he would hardly do that, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Why would he call attention to it otherwise ? 

A. There is no doubt in my mind it was his intention to draw attention to it to 
prevent these people leaving the country. 

Besides the work at the head office that done in Canada is also transacted 
through the commissioner at Winnipeg, with a comparatively large staff of officers, 
and the agents and settlers. They look after the settlers when they arrive in 
Winnipeg and attend to their settlement in Manitoba and the North-West. 

Q. Could you give us the number of the staff there? 

A. Well, in this statement which I have here which includes tbe clerks in Mr. 


- McCreary’s office, land guides and agents, there are about 20 outside of the immi 


gration office proper who might be called on the regular service. Then in Mr- 
McCreary’s office he has about ten or twelve employees, consisting of an accountant; 
registrar, clerks, stenographers, interpreters, caretaker, charwoman, etc. 

Q. Ten or twelve inside, you, say ? 

A. Yes. Sometimes he has to put on extra clerks when there is a rush. 

Q. Where would we get the information as to who these people are ? 

A. I can give you the information right here or you can get it in the Auditor 
‘General’s report, 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. Won’t it be in your report? 

A. No, the only names we give in the annual reports are those of the agents 
who report, 

Q. Will it give the names ? 

A. No, there are a lot of officers in Mr. McCreary’s office not mentioned in the 
report. 

Q. What position do they occupy with reference to the Civil Service, are they 
‘Civil Servants ? 

A. No, there are very few members of the immigration staff who are; some of 
those at the head office are, but the others are paid out of the immigration appro- 
priation. , 
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By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Give it in detail, please. We do not get it in the report you say ? 

A. The members of the staff who are inside are, 

Q. Is this inside or outside ? 

A. I will indicate them as we go along. Alex. Norquay, land guide, who works 
in the office part of the time and in the summer time works outside. 

William Braun, Brandon, caretaker of the hall at Brandon, and general land 
guide as well. We use him also for special trips where there are an extra number 
of trains that have to be manned by our officials through a part of the year. 

C. W. Speers, general colonization agent, whose duties are to inspect the colonies 
and to look after the reception, in a general sense, and settlement of the immigrants 
as they reach Manitoba and the North-west, _ 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Where is he from ? 

A. His headquarters are at Winnipeg, but he reports directly to the department 
and works in conjunction with Mr. McCreary. 
Q. Will you give us the salaries please, as you go along ? 
A. Mr. Norquay’s salary is $800; William Braun $100 per month. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Is he employed all the year round ? 

A. Yes, he has been on the staff ever since my connection with the department 
some two years and a half, OC, W. Speers, $2,000. 

OC, W. Sutter, stationed at Edmonton, who has charge of the work along the 
Edmonton and Calgury line from, say, Red Deer north, and has to do with the 
settlers and immigrants in and around Edmonton covering a large area around that 
place. His salary is $100 per month. 

Hugh Fulton, land guide at Dauphin, $50 per month. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Where is Fulton from? 
A. From Dauphin, which the members of the Committee well know is about a 
couple of hundred miles north of Winnipeg on the Canadian Northern. 


DUTIES OF LAND AND GUIDES AND OTHER EMPLOYES. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. It will be well to explain the duties of the land guides—you have several of 
them there? 

A. The duties of the land guide are, in the first place we try to select a man, as 
far as we can, conversant with the locality in which he works, who knows the 
townships, the sections, and the quarter sections in his district and who is well 
acquainted with the available homesteads. That man takes a party of immigrants 
at the point of landing wherever that may be, he meets them where possible, some 
of them of course come in by rail and others drivein. If they come in by rail, he 
generally takes a team and drives them through the section of country, probably 
ten or fifteen miles from the point of starting, shows them the land and designates 
the quarter sections that are available for homesteads. Some of them are not easy 
to please and he may have to take them over an area of ten, twenty, or even forty 
miles, and is sometimes engaged two or three days in this way before the land 
seekers are satisfied. That is his duty, he shows the land and puts them on 
sections that are available. 
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By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. He takes a party out at a time, I suppose ? 
A. Where there is a party he takes a party, but occasionally a man comes out 
who is a delegate and represents a large number. 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. Are these men employed in any other capacity except in immigration 
work ? 

A. By this department, 

Q. By this or any other department ? 

A. lam not prepared to say that exactly, The land guides that we have that 
are employed at a salary are not employed in any other capacity that 1am aware 
of. 

Q. This salary per month, does it apply to them? 

A. If heis paid a salary by the month, it does, I presume. I have no know- 
ledge to the contrary as far as 1 know, his whole services are given to the Depart- 
ment, but we have a system of paying men by the trip, some men are paid that way. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What does a land guide do in the winter ? 

A. Some of these men are employed all the year round, people have been 
coming in all the year; if there is any cessation, probably it is only for a couple of 
months in the winter, and then there is a good deal to be done in visiting people 
they have settled and in visiting the sections open to prospective settlers. 

Q. But he cannot visit the land that is to be opened out in the winter to tell 
very much about it? 

A. In some parts that particular branch of the work cannot be carried on, but 


the people are coming in all the year round and they have to be looked after, either 


in the immigrants’ hall, or in assisting them to get settled as well as possible. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Have you a record of the work done as they go along to distinguish between 
the work done in the winter and that done in the summer months, that would be 
information to the committee ? ) 

A. We have a system of reporting from a great many of our agents in which 
they show the work day by day. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Is it not a fact that many of these land guides are paid by the trip, by 
mileage, and are not employed by the month ? 
A. Yes. Some are paid by the trip. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


- 


Q. Those you have given us are salaried men by the year ? 

A. For instance take Mr. Sutter at Edmonton, who is a fair sample, he is im- 
migration agent and also acts as land guide. We have a large building on the north 
side of the river at Edmonton, which we rented last year, and we also have a building 
on the south side, Strathcona, that building is more or less used by settlers the year 
round, Tothe north-east of Edmonton there is a very large Galician settlement and 
to the east of it again towards Fort Saskatchewan there are large numbers of settlers, 
and it is almost impossible tofind immigrant halls anywhere in the west that are 
not occupied to a greater or less extent every month in the year. 

Q. Do parties who go out and settle on the land come back and use these halls to 
stop in ? 
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A. They may come out in the fall of the year and only get started on their 
location, and the women and children may come back and occupy the immigrant 
hall for a week, two weeks or a month until the house is in a fit state for habitation. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Does Mr. Sutter have any other man there to assist him? 

A. We had Wagner at Edmonton, who is employed as occasion requires, we 
probably give him four, six or eight months’ employment in the summer months. 

Q. To do the work in connection with these persons residing in the halls 
temporarily ? cry 

A. No; we employ him where parties have to be driven out to locate them- 
selves on the land. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How do you pay Wagner ? J 
A. I think he is paid $40 or $60 per month. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


' Q. Would it not be better to give us the permanent officials first and the tem- 

porary ones afterwards ? | 

A. I have the list here from the accountant and the committee may find the 
arrangement different from their own, but the facts are all here. We have Hugh 
Harley and Paul Wood also at Dauphin, at $50 a month; Harley is classified here 
as being at Dauphin, but properly speaking his operations are carried on at Swan 
River. | 

Q. Are they annual? 

A. Yes. These are at $50 a month. We have a hall at Dauphin— 

Q. Could you furnish us with a list of these after the meeting is over? 

A. Yes, [ can furnish the list or read it over as [ go on. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Better read it over and give us an inkling of what they are doing. In these 
quotations does that mean $50 or $100 and expenses ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Expenses when out? 
A. Oh, yes, it does not mean when they are at home. If it is the desire of the 
Committee that I take these officers up as I go on, I will do so, 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. I think it would be better because it gives us an idea where they are located 
and what they are doing. 

A. We had Paul Wood at Dauphin; he has been employed by the Department 
for some years during busy months. Then at the Dauphin shed—we also have 
John Robertson; he is employed temporarily from time to time when the rush of 
business demands it. 

Q. What do you pay him? 

A. $50 a month. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. You say ‘and expenses,’ is that living expenses ? 


A When a man is travelling on departmental business from his home his 
expensee are allowed by the department, 
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By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. These men are not regularly appointed by the year ? 
A. No, these men are monthly and asa matter of fact are not employed the 
whole year round, é 


IMMIGRANT OCEAN TRAVEL. 
By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Perhaps you can give us the months they are employed? The reason I ask 
is that it has something to do with those permanently employed. 

A. The busy season in Manitoba and the North-West commences about the 
month of April, or perhaps in the end of the month of March, and ends about August 
or September. The ocean travel is heaviest generally in the month before naviga- 
tion opens at Quebec and the month after it opens. The first spring passengers 
come to Halifax and the first Quebec boat came in yesterday with about 250 pas- 
sengers for the North West, the Vancouver, and from this on to the close of naviga- 
tion the ocean passengers will land at Quebec. These are the busy months in 
which we have to have extra help. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Why are they not brought to Montreal? 

A. The Immigration Act especially provides that all steerage passengers must 
be landed at Quebec. 

Q. For wnat purpose ? 

A. For quarantine; at Grosse Isle, 27 miles below Quebec, we have a splendid 
quarantine station there. | 


By Mr. Claney : 


Q. What class of persons are those who are just landing now—where are they 
from, and what 1s supposed to be tneir occupation generally ? 

A. The occupation of the steerage passengers and the ones upon whom we exer- 
cise any care at all, must be satisfactory to the Department as of the agricultural 
class. That is the only class we deal with or keep a record of as immigrants. We 
do not classify the first-class passengers or artisans as immigrants. We only keepa 
record of such of the passengers as are agriculturists. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Whether farmers or labourers ? 
A. Whether farmers or farm labourers, we classify them, 


BONUS REGULATIONS. 
By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Where artisans are brought in do you reject them or let them take care of 
themselves ? 

A. Well, I cannot answer that question by yesor no. If a mechanic comes to 
the country and goes to the North West with the intention of settling there and 
places himself in communication with the Commissioner of Immigration, we will do 
all we can to help him along. 

Q. The sume as an agriculturist ? 

A. Yes, but we would not pay a bonus, 


By Mr, Sproule : 


Q. If he settled on the land would you ? 
A. Yes, but if he is an artisan he does not come within that provision, 
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By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. That is about £1 ? : 
A. £1 for every adult over eighteen coming from the continent, and it has been 


modified so that under the present arrangement,it would be 17s, 6d. under 10,000 and 


£1 over 10,000. 
By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Has there been any modification as to the age ? 

A. As the bonus now stands it is paid on all those over twelve. Under the old 
bonus we had a sort of a double system; from the continent it was over eighteen 
years of age, and from the United Kingdom it was over twelve—from twelve it 
would be $1.75, and from five to twelve 87$ cents—but under the present system the 
bonus is applicable to all those from the continent over twelve years of age. 

Q. That is from Europe as well ? 

A. Yes, the bonus is paid on all immigrants to Canada, male or female, destined 
for Manitoba and the North-west, and who are twelve years of age and over. Twelve 
is the majority limit fixed by the steamship companies; a child who is over twelve 
—fixed by the steamship companies as a sort of artificial limitation—is an adult. 

Q. Do I understand that formerly the rule was all persons over twelve years of 
age coming from any part of Great Britain were admitted and the companies were 
paid the bonus, but persons coming from the continent of Hurope were under a differ- 
ent rule and had to exceed eighteen years of age ? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand the presumption to be that one was a more desirable class of 
immigration than the other, and therefore the distinction ? 

A. No, I think not, The reason set forth by Mr. Pope who at that time was 
Minister of Agriculture was to the effect that this result was arrived at after much 
correspondence between the High Commissioner and Mr. Pope, as Minister of 
Agriculture. They had considerable correspondences over what steps should be 
taken to induce continental immigration. Continental immigration was all going to 
the United States. The Canadians were not getting their share of a desirable 
foreign element, and, as a result of this correspondence and of very full investiga- 
tion of the question, this course was decided on, and an Order in Council was passed 
to that effect. 

Q. When ? 

A. In 1882, fixing the bonus at £1 for each adult over eighteen years of age. 

Q. When was the change made from eighteen years to twelve years for conti- 
nental immigration ? 

A. It was changed within about a year, within the last year. The system of 
bonusing has been modified during the last two or three years, in fact it was 
suspended for a time in regard to Galicians and Doukhobors, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Is the bonus the same to all persons of twelve years of age and up? 
A. Yes. rep 


By Mr, McLaren: 


Q. This last boat load of immigrants which has come to Quebec were they con- 
tinental ? 

A. At Quebec there were about 262, They are pretty well distributed, 60 or 
70 Russians, 30 Germans, 41 Finlanders, 16 or 17 Scandinavians, and the balance 
from the United Kingdom, I just got the telegram last night, but it is fixed on my 
memory because I had some telegraphing to do arranging to have the trains manned 
and I remarked when I read the communication from the agent that that was a 
pretty generally distributed crowd, not all from one place. 


; 
‘ 
’ 


‘ 
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By Mr, Gillies: 


Q. Do you give bonuses to agricultural labourers who have not the means to 
settle ? 

A. The question as to whether they have means to settle has never been a 
factor in determining the payment of the bonus. The bonus is paid to all comers 
within the agricultural class, whether poor or rich. 

Some hon. members : Hear, hear. 


By Mr McGregor : 


Q. You pay the bonus after the man is settled do you not? 
A. On his arrival at Winnipeg. The Commussioner of Immigration has to check 
the list and be satisfied he comes within the bonused class. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


@. How do you know he will not leave the country the next day ? 

A. This question of tying the Department down with fixed rules as to when the 
bonus shall be paid, has been before the department for many years. At one time 
there was a condition that he should be actually on the land so long and satisfy the 
immigration commissioner and that provision was made so as to prevent a man 
coming in reporting at Winnipeg and then slipping over to the other side so that 
the bonus and the man were lost. 


By Mr. Guillet - 


Q. Don’t you pay a bonus on those coming to Ontario and the other provinces 3 

A. Only on those coming to the North- west, 

Q. Are you making any effort to bring immigration to Ontario? 

A. Our efforts are put forth in a general sense to bring immigrants to Canada. 
The only discrimination, if it can be called so, is that the bonus is “payable on those 
who settle in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 

Q. Have you any information in regard to the need of farm labourers, of 
additional farm labourers in Ontario? 

A. No. 

Q. Are there not many representations made to the Department on that subject ? 

A. No, very few. The strongest representations that are made are for domestic 
servants, but the farm labourer so far as representations are made to us is not much 
in demand. 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. Is there a rule of the Department that the immigrant must be worth $100 
over and above transportation? 

A. Yes, sir. It is but fair to state to the committee, however, that under the 
present bonus a arrangement the head of the family shall be possessed ‘of at least $100 
or where there is a community of families working together, it shall average an 
amount sufficient not to become a public burden; so we have endeavoured in the 
arrangements to avoid the department being called upon to contribute very largely 
to persons in destitution. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. But you will hardly insist upon them showing up ? 
A. We make a pretty thorough examination of all who come in and upon 
whom we are liable to pay the bonus. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Since it has been the policy of the Department to bring agriculturists to 
that country I would like to ask what evidence the Department has in determining 
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whether these persons before they came to this country were engaged in agriculture 
or whether a large share of them come here to enter upon agriculture for the first 
time, in Canada. What evidence has the department to guide it in deciding the 
class of immigrants on whom to pay the bonus and to encourage. I am speaking 
now more particularly of the immigration from continental Hurope ? 

A. The evidence we have is derived from the written communications that take 
place between our agents and those inquirers for information, by personal visits of 
our agents to the districts from which an immigration movement is likely to take 
place. . . 

Q. That is in Hurope? 

A. YOR, 

Q. Agents in Hurope I understand are paid so much in connection with the 
steamship companies on all they send here ? 

A. Our own agents are paid a salary. 


By Mr. Sproule : : 


Q. The steamship companies, are they not paid ? 

A. Their agents of course are paid the bonus. We do not pay it to our agents, 
we do not pay it to the immigration agents but to the steamship companies. That 
information obtained at the point of starting is supplemented by information obtained 
at the point of destination. Those immigrants arriving in Manitobaand the North 
West are subjected to an examination by our officials there. They are followed there, 
kept track of, until in the opinion of the department the bonus is earned. 


CONTINENTAL IMMIGRANTS AND AGENCIES, 
By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Where are your agents located ? . 

A. We have a paid agent in Liverpool, or do you mean on the Continent ? 

Q. Yes, on the Continent. 

A. We have a paid agent in Belgium, we have two paid agents in France, we 
cannot have paid agents in the other countries, they have to work. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. On the side ? 

A. It may be. We have an Austrian gentlemen who was doing some work for 
the Department for several years and was largely instrumental in promoting the 
Galician movement, but at present in those countries where emigration work is prohi- 
bited, except under certain restrictions we have to work through the steamship 
companies aud in an indirect way. 

(. How about the Gulicians and Doukhobors:? 

A. The Galicians came to this country as the result of a movement started in 
1895. I was looking over the record some time ago and I find that an Austrian 
representative came to this country after consultation with the then High Commis- 
sioner and placed himself in communication with the then Minister of the Interior. 

The matter appeared to impress the department very favourably and as a result 
in the spring of 1896 about 127 Galicians came out, if I remember correctly, as a 
result of correspondence, making this detachment a preliminary to a still larger 
movement. The Austrian gentleman referred to continued working for the depart- 
ment a couple of years, and as a result partly of his labours and partly of the work 
of the department in a general sense, the bulk of the Galicians have come out during 
the last two or three years. 

Q. Was he paid a salary ? 

A. He was paid an expense allowance and so much for his services which were 
valued by the Department. 
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q: Under his work a number of Galicians came out here. What means had the 
department of tracing the former occupation of these men whether they were agricul- 
turists or not ? 

A. In the first place he would only be paid by the Department upon his sending 
out agricultural immigrants, 

Q. And they had to depend upon his statement ? 

A. To a certain extent. The correctness of his statement, as far as that is con- 
cerned, has been verified by the large settlement of Galicians in the North West 
where 95 or 99 per cent of the Galicians that have come to the country are settled 
and are engaged in working their own land. 

As far as the Doukhobors are concerned, that is, from a departmental stand- 
point, an impromptu movement, we were unaware of it until apprised of the fact 
that such was likely to take place through correspondence from the High Commis- 
sioner, and one or two other sources, and by a visit of four representatives who came 
to this country in September of 1898 and who discussed the matter with the Depart- 
ment and indicated their intention of visiting the North-west. They said that if 
satisfied with the country and if they found good land there, that within three or 
four months they thought the community, which was composed of some 7,000, would 
move. They visited the country, they were satisfied with it, and as a result 7,400 
Doukhobors were landed here, the first coming in about the middle of January and 
the last about the first of July. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. That was in 1898 ? 

A. No, that was in 1899. The Government was under comparatively little 
expense in bringing the Doukhobors. The only expense we incurred was that 
incurred in attending or showing Prince Hillkof and the delegates through the 
country, and it did not take very long for them to make the selection, and the 
increase df the immigration expenditure which had to be made in order to move ‘in 
a very short time such a large number of people ; each boat-load required about six 
trains to convey them from the seaboard to Winnipeg and as the first two boat-loads 


- came in during the middle of the winter, when it was practically impossible for 


them to go out upon the land, we had to make a little extra provision towards 
housing them for a month or six weeks, or perhaps two months for the first lot that 
came. | 


By Mr. Wilson ; 


Q. Where did you house them ? 

A. In the first place, the Department in order to accommodate such large number 
made arrangements to rent the round house of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Hast 
Selkirk, which after being fitted was capable of accommodating about 1,000 to 2,000 
people. We also used the immigration hall at Winnipeg and an extra building 
which we obtained, the immigration hall at Brandon, the immigration hall at Por- 
tage la Prairie and the immigration hall at Dauphin, so that we accommodated the 
whole ot the Doukhobors in practically our own buildings. 

Q. Much expense about it? 

A. It is pretty hard for me to tell what the expense was as distinguished from 
what the expenditure would have been had they not come, It is a part of our 
regular immigration expenditure, and any moneys that we have advanced to them 
beyond the ordinary immigration expenditure have been recompensed by the 
Doukhobors. 

Q. You could make a reasonable guess ? 

A. Well, ifthe expense of feeding the Doukhobors while they were en route 


from Halifax to Winnipeg be any indication, then the expense would be very small. 


I think we moved them up to Winnipeg for an expenditure of about 50 cents apiece, 
that is for feeding them. 
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Q. That is as far as feeding only is concerned ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. That is pretty light feeding ? 
» A. Well, all the food they asked for was bought, but it was bought in large 
quantities and put on the provision train and we sent them through, they had lots to 
eat and when they got to Winnipeg they were perfectly satisfied. 


By Mr. Campbell : 


Q. What kind of food did they require ? . | 
A. Bread, sugar, cheese, milk and tea, no beer and no meat; they are not meat ~ 
eaters. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. They are vegetarians then ? 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron) - 


Q. Another point I wish you to bring out isin regard to the bonus not being 
paid to the steamship agents iu the case of the Doukhobors ? 

“A. Yes. One of the conditions of the bonus arrangement with the Douk- 
hobor committee was that the money usually paid as a bonus to the steamship 
agents should go to the settlement of the Doukhobors, and, as Mr. Smart said here 
in his remarks a week ago, the money was paid to a committee at Winnipeg and 
expended by them entirely in the settlement of these people on the land. 


eS eee eee 


a ~ 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. Was it not a little more than is allowed to the others ? 
A. A little more, it was $5 to every man, woman and child. e 


——————————————————————— 


By Mr. Richardson : : : 


Q. Did they pay their own passage over ? 

A. Yes, the Government had nothing to do whatever with the arrangements — 
regarding their transportation. JIunderstand that they chartered the steamships — 
from Batoum to Canadian ports, but we know so little about it that I cannot say ~ 
’ what they paid for the boats. | 


By Mr. Guillet : | 
Q. But they got the bonus? . 


A. Yes, it was paid to their own committee, and I understand the Canadian ~ 
Pacific Railway gave them a little lower rate from the seaboard to Winnipeg, but what 
that rate was I do not know; we had nothing whatever todo with it and had no 
expenses so faras the trans ortation is concerned, this was looked after altogether out- 
side of the department. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. And this bonus, if I understand it, was $5 per head for every man, woman 
and child ? 
A. Yes. \ 


By Mr, Clancy : 


i 
; 


Q. Perhaps Mr. Pedley could give the cost of every immigrant coming, as to the 
bonus and as to the transportation, I mean the relacive cost, the average per head 
of those coming ? 
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By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. I was going to suggest we might as well get out about the rest of these 
agents because we dropped off with them before we got through ? 

A. The only way I can figure out the cost—do you wish me to say the cost to 
the immigrant to get here. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. No, the cost to the country. 

A. That isa pretty extensive question to go into as to what each immigrant 
cost. Our appropriation say is $360,000 for the year ending 30th June. The total 
number of immigrants that came to this country last year is nearly 45,000, so that 
if you struck an average of that it would be about $9. apiece. 

Q. But there are some of these that receive no bonus, are there not ? 

A. Yes. I have a list here of the nationalities of all the immigrants and I 
could probably tell you from that about how many received a bonus, I could only 
approximate that; the only way to get it exactly is to get the accountant to go over 
the figures. 

Q. Give it to us approximately. 

A. We would pay on the Doukhobors, 7,350, we would pay on 6,700 Galicians 
up to the time we suspended the bonus on the first of June. 

Q. Some came after that? 

A. Some came after that, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Some came after ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. How many ? 

: A. Well, that would mean I would have to make an analysis of the returns, 
_ We would pay it on the Germans, 780; we would pay it on the Scandinavians, 
1,526 ; we would pay it on the French and Belgians, about 413 ; then there are 5,169 
that we have classed as miscellaneous nationalities, some of them would be entitled 
to bonuses and some would not, because some of them would be either Galicians or 
kindred races, and these were excluded. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Why did you stop giving a bonus on Galicians ? 
A. Well, that is a question that Ido not know that I am prepared to answer. 
itis rather one of policy; I don’t think that is departmental. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. You have not quite finshed the statement yet; you have given us the per- 
sons separately, but what is the aggregate of those on whom a bonus was paid and 
the whole number relative to those who came in ? 

A. The statement would not enable me tosay; I would have to dissect the 
statement and see who was over eighteen years ot age. I could get the accoun- 
tant to furnish that. 


MISCELLANEOUS IMMIGRATICN STAFF AND SALARIES, 
Now, then, we had got as far as the agents at Dauphin. There is Thomas 
Bennett, clerk at Edmonton, at $60 a month. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Clerk in the office ? 
A. Yes, he is an old official of the Department; he has been there for years ; I 
think he was in connection with the land office at Winnipeg. 
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By Mr. Wilson: » 


Q. I suppose he is permanent? 
A. Yes, in the sense that he is there all the year round, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. That is $60 a month and found, 

A. Well, he is only found when he travels, but he does not travel much. He is 
an elderly gentleman and is generally in and around Edmonton South to meet the 
trains, and takes a deep interest in the settlement of Strathcona. Then there is W. 
F, McCreary, commissioner of immigration at Winnipeg, who has a salary of $250 a 
month. 


By Mr. Campbell : 


Q. When was he appointed ? 
sw. A. Mr. McCreary was appointed in the March of 1897, All these figures of 
course appear in the Auditor General’s Report for 1899 as the staff was then con- 
stituted. Then there is Dr. S. C. Corbett, medical officer, who gets $50 a month, 
whose duty is to visit the Winnipeg immigrants’ hall regularly and attend to all 


eases of sickness that arise there, while these immigrauts are under our control. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


who had held it- Then there is Miss K. Duff, a stenographer, at $45 a month; 
Harvey, an interpreter, $1.50 a day, a Russian; C. Genik, at $1.50 a day, he is a 
Galician; Charles Hislop, clerk and caretaker, at $800 a year, he is one of the old 
officials; Charles A. Jones, clerk and interpreter, he is a German interpreter, and 
has been on about a year and a half or two years at $75 a month; S. Gray, clerk in 
the office, at $912.50 a year—lI suppose he is paid by the month, and that accounts 
for the broken amount; A. Moffatt, the chief accountant, at $100 a month; Charles 
Mair, clerk, at $75 a month. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Is that in the Winnipeg office ? 

A. Yes. W. H. Paulson, Icelandic interpreter, an agent who has made one or 
two trips to Iceland and has gone through the Icelandic settlements and gathered 
letters from his friends for use in the United States and Iceland. He gets $100 a 
month. [Léon Roy, French interpreter, at $75 a month, and J. W. Wendelbo, Scan- 
dinavian interpreter, at $800 a year, 

Q. Are these all permaneut ? 

A. Oh, yes, they are permanent in this sense that they are kept on all the year 
round, although the department is able at any time to dispense with their services. 


By Mr, Parmelee : 


Q. They are not in the Civil Service ? 

A. They do not belong to the service in the way of coming under the Civil 
Service Act, At Yorkton, we have Samuel Foster, the caretaker, and then we have 
one Bergthor Johnson, who is an interpreter there, and acts in connection with the 
foreign settlemeuts, at $50 a month. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. What is Foster’s salary ? : | 
Q. He has $50 a month. ‘There is W. L, Watt, who is a clerk in the Winnipeg 
office, at $1,000. 


Oe 
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Q. How many clerks have you in Winnipeg ? 

A. I think the number of clerks in Winnipeg is about eleven or twelve in the 
office, and the outside staff that would be employed all or most of the year would 
be about twenty. 

Q. Well, now, in the Winnipeg office could you give the committee some 
definite information as to the duties to be performed by this large staff? I suppose 
each has some special duty ? 

A. Well, the Winnipeg office, if I may use the expression, is the dumping 
ground for all the immigration from the east and from the south that crosses at 
Emerson or Gretna. last year there were reported at Winnipeg from 30,000 to 
40,000 people, excluding those who came from Hastern Canada. 

Q. To whom was that report made? 

A. To Mr. McCreary. He and his officials meet every train coming from the 
east and south, and they are literally besieged during the busy season by applicants 
for information and assistanee, that is assistance towards getting out on the land. It 
is the regular office for information and requires a large staff of interpreters and 


_ clerks to handle the immense numbers of people calling daily at his office asking for 


information generally and also as to specific points. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. It would be well to make that clear? I[ presume when you make use of the 
word “ officers,” you mean interpreters and land guides and not those in the office, 
Who are the officers who meet the trains and so on? 

A. First we have Mr. McCreary himself; he attends every train as far as he 
can. Then we have Mr. Wendelbo, the Scandinavian interpreter, Mr. Roy our 
French interpreter, Mr, Jones, the German interpreter and Mr. Paulson our Ice- 
landic interpreter. These men are supposed to meet every train coming in from 
the east, and each man takes charge of the members of hisyown nationality. There 
is always a stop at Winnipeg, for an hour at least, and a great many of them, if they 
are going out on the branch lines, may have to wait in Winnipeg for a day or a 
couple of days. Those ticketed right through to points on the main line, as, for 


‘example, to Regina for Prince Albert, or Calgary for Edmonton, will go right 


through on a special if there are enough of them, or, if not, on the regular train 
But to a greater or less extent each of our officers’ time is taken up with the mem- 
bers of his own nationality on their arrival. Mr. McCreary has to keep a record of 
each of these, the age, place of starting, all about him, for the information of the 
head office, and in order to enable us to say whether the bonus is propeily payable 
or not. 

Q. From whom does he get the information? From whom does he receive the 
authority upon which he proceeds to check them ? 

A. The start of taking the information is made when the train leaves Halifax, 
St. John, Montreal], Quebec, or wherever it may be. People from New York and 
Boston come to Montreal and take the Canadian train west. We send an officer 
with every train going through. Where there isa special train he has charge of 
the special, and where there are a sufficient number to, say, make one or two cars 
but which are attached to the regular train, we send a man up as far as Fort 
William. We have aman from Fort William west who travels on every train, Mr. 
McGovern, who has been for 12 or 15 years in that work, and these men carry a 
full schedule which they have to fill in showing the information which the depart- 
ment requires in order to enable the department to deal with the immigrants from 
a bonus and various other standpoints, to classify them and make the records as 
complete as possible. 


By Mr. Guillet : 


Q. Where do you examine with regard to the bounties to find out the amount 
of money they have? 
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A. The only place they would be examined as to effects would be at the port of 
landing, to see if they come within the Customs Act or not. That is about all we 
try to find out by personal enquiry what money they have. Of course, money 
passes the customs officials without detection, and we try to find out what each 
trainload has in the way of money. There is a difficulty about this in that the 
average Huropean is not so anxious to show his wealth as we are, and is apt to con- 
ceal the amount of money he has. 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
HousE oF Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, May 2, 1900. 


Ths Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


The CuarrmaAn.—We have Mr. Pedley, Superintendent of Immigration, before 
us to finish his evidence. 


Mr. Peptry.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—When the Committee rose from 
its last sitting I was dealing with some phases of the work that were managed very: 
largely from the head office, and ia answer to some questions that were put by 
some members of the committee dealing with some details of the work as conducted 
in Canada, partly under the head office and partly under the supervision of our Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Winnipeg. Besides the Winnipeg office, which is one 
of the main centres of our Canadian work eae 


SALARIED AND COMMISSION AGENTS. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Excuse me before you go on, had you got through with the salary part? 
You were giving us the names and amounts you were paying them. 

A. I think at the time I was dealing with the officers under Mr. McCreary’s 
direction. We have in addition to the names that I have already mentioned—and 
I wish to say that if, owing to the questious asked me, I missed any, when the 
report is made out, I will put them in. 

~ Q. You might give usa list ? 
A. I have a list made out and before the meeting is over I will submit it. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. It would take a long time to read, it is very long? 
A. Yes, there are altogether paid out of the immigration appropriation about 
115 men, paid either yearly or monthly salaries. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. Where are they; in this country ? 
. No, that includes the Canadian, American and European agents. 


b> 


By Mr. Sproule : 


About how many ? 

. About 115. 

That are paid by— ? 

. Monthly or yearly salaries. 

That does not include the commission agents ? 
. No, we have about 256 commission agents, 
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By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Now, will you tell us about how much you pay in bulk to these 115 agents ? 
A. I have not footed it up. 
Q. Well, can you give it to us approximately ? 
| A. The will average, I think, probably $75 a month, maybea little more. They 
would not average more than $100 a month. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Besides expenses ? 
A. Besides expenses. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. And the commission agents ? 

A. The commission agents reported a month ago were 256, that is those in the 
United States that are in that class. Occasionally if a gentleman i is going over to 
the old country and wishes to do some immigration work while there we put him 
on a commission basis. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Can you tell us how many agents there are in the United States ? 

A. That is where the bulk of the commission agents are. We have about ten 

salaried agents in the United States. 

Q. Well, could you give us the aggregate sum paid the the salaried agents? 

A. Well, I can give you the salaries. M. V. McInnes, Detroit, $125 a month; 
D. L, Caven, who has been transferred from Michigan to Ohio, $100 a month; J ames 
Grieve, Saginaw, Michigan, $100 per month; J. S. Crawford, ‘Kansas City, Missouri, 
$75 a month; Benjamin Davies, St. Paul, Minn., $125 per month; T. O. Currie, 
Steven’s Point, Wisconsin, $100 per month ; C.J. Broughton, Chicago, $75 per 

month; W. V. Bennett, Omaha, Nebraska, 875 per month; W. H. Rogers, Water- 

town, South Dakota, $75 per month ; Har, Holmes, who is at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
now, $100 per month ; his name will appear in the Public Accounts as of St. Paul, 

Minn., but he has been transferred to Indianapolis during the last few months; C. 
FO. Swanson, who has his home at Waterville, Quebec, but who is classed as a United 
States agent, is getting $125 per month. These are the salaried agents. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. These are part of the 250 you refer to? 
_ A. No, these are salaried agents. 
Q. And you have 250 besides these ? 
~ A. We have 256 commission agents besides these; I will give you the number 
in each State—I have the names and addresses here—or, if the committee wishes, I 
will read the whole list. _ 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Why is there a discrepancy in the salaries paid; some men get $75 a month, 


others $100 and others $125. . 
A. The salaries are fixed entirely by the Head of the Department. 


, By Mr. Stenson: 
| Q. Are these the only expenses ? 


A. They get travelling and living expenses. 
1—22 
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By Mr. Martin: 


. Give us those ? 
. The Public Accounts will show them; there is one $125, 


> 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. Travelling expenses and salary? 
. Travel and livery and other expenses. 
. Some of them seem to get $800. 
. Per month ? 
No, per year. 
. Take St. Paul and Detroit for instance, they are the distributing points for 
the States in the way of literature and exhibits. There are agood deal of freight and 
express charges and postal charges in the account. St. Paul, for instance, is the 
distributing point for all people going to the North-west. They come over by the 
Great Northern Railway or the Northern Pacific Railway to Emerson or Gretna, or 
by the Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway to North Portal, from 
Ohio, Kansas. City, lowa, and even from Michigan, and centre in St. Paul, where 
they have to be handled by our agent, and so the work of our agent there is very 
heavy. 

Q. I notice that last year Mr. McInnes’ board and lodging was something over 
$800. 

A. As far as my memory serves me his hotel bill is $80 per month, maybe more, 
Mr. Mclnnes has been styled as the chief agent for the United States at Detroit. 

Q. But when he is at home you don’t pretend to pay his hotel expenses, when 
he is in the city ? 

A. No. 


>bOPOPO 


COMMISSION AGENTS. 


Q. How many commission agents have you in each State? 

A. The number of commission agents we have in the State of Michigan is 88; 
in the State of Minnesota, 57; in the State of Wisconsin, 26; in the State of Ohio, 
28; in the State of Iowa, 11; in the State of South Dakota, 7; in the State of North 
Dakota, 3; in the State of Missouri, 5, 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. These are all on commission, are they ? 

A. These are all on commission, In the State of Texas there are two agents; 
in the State of New York, one; in the State of Indiana, two; in the State of Idaho, 
one; in the State of California, two; in the State of Kansas, four; in the State of 
Nebraska, five; in the State of Pennsylvania, two; in the State of Wyoming, one; 
in the State of Illinois, four, 


By Mr. Morin: 


Q. What city in Pennsylvania have you an agent stationed at? 
A. We have Mr, A, W. Alexander at Burnham, Pennsylvania, and Mr, Samuel 
Dunseith at Pittsburg, Pa. 


By Mr. Martin: 


Q. Has the staff not been largely increased in the past three years? 

A. The staff of commission agents has, yes. I think that in the report for 1896, 
if | am not mistaken, the commission agents were about 61 or 67 in number, but I 
am only speaking from memory. 

Q. Have they all been sent from Canada? 

A. Oh, no; they are selected by our salaried agents. An agent goes into a 
village, and concluding that immigration work can be done there, he appoints a man 
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a field for immigration and who will distribute our literature; he makes an arrange- 
ment with this man that he will be appointed to act as an agent for the Canadian 
_ Government on a commission basis. | 


f who he thinks is likely to have an interest in the work of canvassing for Canada as 
: 
8 


By Mr. Clancy: 


. Q. What is the basis ? 
A. It is $3 per head for all males over 18 years of age; $2 for females over 18 
years of age, and $1 per head for all others. 
Q. All others of the family ? 
A, All others under 18 years of age are $1 per head. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


. Q. You do not seem to be doing much work in New York, a big State like that? 
; A. No; as a matter of fact the committee will understand that the part of the 
_ United States where we knew we were most likely to get the quickest returns for 
_ our expenditure would be in Northern Michigan, from Northern Wisconsin, Minne- 
_ sota, and the Dakotas. In the State of Michigan there are a large number of ex- 
_ Canadians, also in the States of Illinois and Minnesota, and especially in North 
_ Dakota. 
Q. So there are in New York? 

: A. So, there are in New York; but the conditions of life with the people in 
_ Michigan and the States in the West are more nearly alike those that prevail in our 
- Canadian North-west. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. There are more agriculturists there? | 
A. There are more agriculturists there, and it was thought that more work 
could be done with better results by putting our men in those States I have men- 
tioned. We are not refraining from work in New York and the Kastern States, 
because, besides the agents that | have spoken of, we have the Lake St. John Society 
- whose headquarters are at Roberval, Quebec, and we we have the repatriation 
society of the city of Montreal, whose work is almost entirely confined to the 
_ Kastern States. These are under subvention from the Dominion Government for the 
prosecution of that work, so that while the agents who are directly under the 
- control of the Government have been most numerously placed in the Western States, 
we have not thereby neglected the eastern States of New York, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and the State of Maine, 


By Mr. Wilson : , 


Q. I know the agent who inaugurated this United States business; it was Capt. 
Holmes, and I know he looked on New York as a very fertile field and the Hastern 
States as well, and that was why I wondered that you had only one agent in the 
State of New York? 

A. The question, so far as the matter has been discussed by the officers of the 

- department, seems clear that it will only be a very short time before greater work 
_ may have to be done in that section, 


By Mr. Morin: 


Q. When are these agents paid ? 

| A. The special agent is furnished with what is called a land certificate, which 
he gives to the settler who presents the certificate at the International boundary 
and hands it to the C.P.R. ticket agent. The C.P.R. ticket agent, upon taking 
possession of the certificate, issues a reduced rate ticket at somewhere about one 
cent per mile—it varies, sometimes it is one cent and sometimes it is a cent and a 
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half—to the settler, to carry him from the boundary to the district in which he 


desires to settle. That certificate is returned tothe head office of the C.P.R., at 
Montreal, as a voucher for the reduced rate; it is passed through their audit office 
and they report to the department every fortnight. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. What would hinder any traveller taking out that certificate if he went to 
the agent and said: I am going to the North-west to live ? 

A. In the first place we rely upon the agent, who is expressly told that upon 
none but agricultural settlers is the commission paid ; to satisfy himself that the 
applicant for a certificate is a bona fide agricultural settler. When the settler comes 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway he passes through another examination by the 
C.P.R official who is instructed by his company to issue no reduced rates to any one 
who does not come within the agricultural class. 


By Mr. Rutherford : 


Q. And a very strict examination ? 

A. As far as that is concerned the scrutiny of immigrants appears to be very 
thorough, because we have a number of disputes coming before the department from 
time to time by agents asking why the commission is not paid. Ifthere is any doubt 
as to whether he is a bona fide agricultural settler his name is placed on one side 
until it is satisfactorily established that the agent is entitled to this commission. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. But he may be an agriculturist in every sense of the word, would that be 
any guarantee that he would settle in the country ? 

A. It is a question of degree, I presume, as to what would be accepted as a 
guarantee that he is going there to settle. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Would it not be better to pay the commission when the immigrant settles 
on his land ? 

A. If you could get the agents to work on that basis, probably it might, but 
that system has been tried and it was done away with. 


By Mr. Morin: 


Q. I think it would be very necessary not to have so many agents in the States 
and to have more in Canada, After all the Canadians go over to the States, and 
spent their money to go there, and we spend our money to bring them back and the 
moment they are back away they go again. I believe we ought to have less agents 
over in the United States aud more of them here to prevent Canadians from. going 
and by that we would kill two birds with one stone. j 

A. As far as that phase of the question is concerned, I may say that last year 
we went very exhaustively into the question to ascertain whether there was really 
an exodus from this country to the States and from all the reports we could gather 
from the railroads we came to the conclusion, and the railroads themselves came to 
the same conclusion, that the movement between Canada and the United States was 
simply ordinary travel ; that there were just as many coming into Canada as there 
were going to the United States. And as a matter of fact the returns taken from 
the railways showing those entering and leaving Manitoba and the North-west show 
a difference in favour of those that came in over those that went out of between thirty 
and forty thousand. 
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By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. And what with regard to the province of Ontario? 
A. I find that the-figures show a very slight difference either way. It is just 
part of the regular travel. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. How do you account for this fact, thatin the actual returns of settlers going 
into the United States and coming into Canada the figures are very much the same 
to-day as they wore several years ago and their returns and ours are about the same, 
about two millions, about two or three millions. How do you account for that ? 

A. In order to account for that fact I would have to be thoroughly conversant 
with the system of tabulation. I do not know whether the system of tabulation and 
record keeping is the same, 

Q. Their system of tabulation is that a man going in enters his goods as settler’s 

effects, as one going into the country to settle, and these are the returns that are in 
their trade and navigation returns just the same as ours, and we do the same, 

_ Looking over it only a short time ago I find that it is very much the same for a 
great many years back. 


By Mr. Morin :. 


Q. Last year some 12,000 went to the United States from here and this year 
there must be as many gone to the United States already ? 

A. We went into the returns of the railways showing the number who went 
from Quebec into the United States and the returns show that there was no such 
thing as an exodus to the United States. There always is a certain movement 
between the two countries. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. If you will take the trouble to inquire you will find that there is an exodus, 
The Huntington Gleaner, shortly after Sir Richar Cartwright’s speech in Toronto’ 
published a statement and said there was no increadse since 1896? . 

A. No increase in what? 

Q. In the population. That the population of Quebec was not increasing ? 

A. Of course quite a number of the people from Quebec are going to the North- 
west. 
Q. They say the returns come in from their municipal officers in that way and 
these returns show no increase ? 

No answer. 


By Mr. Morin: 


Q. Last year I lived on the Quebec Ceniral and it is the most direct route from 
Quebec to the United States. Last year I was at Lévis and the trains were not run- 
ning for two days and the waiting rooms and bar rooms and every place was full of 

‘people from below going to the United States, and a few days afterwards Mr, 
Casgrain spoke in the House and Sir Wilfrid Laurier denied it. But he can deny 
it all he likes but such is the case and it took two special trains to move them and 

_.I was on one of them, and this spring I was there again at Haster and there was six 

_ cars loaded came up from Lévis, and | said to the conductor: What is the use of six 

ears? Well, he says, just you look back. It is full, full of people going to the 

_ United States. 

A. Of course there is nothing in the laws of this country to prevent a man 

_ going from this country to. the United States, The best thing we can do, if he is 
going to the United States for the purpose of agriculture, is to try to convince him 

that the field for agriculture is better in our west that in the Hastern States, 

Q. That is just what I say. You should have more agents here in Canada, 
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A. We make no discrimination so far as the information given by the depart- 
ment is concerned between an inquirer in the province of Quebec and one in the 
United States. Any information asked for by the people of Quebec is given just as 
cheerfully as to the people of the United States. It is not very much use disputing 
the question as to whether there is an exodus from this country to the United 
States but assuming there is a large moving population the question is, what are 
they going for. They cannot be going for purposes of agriculture. They must be 
going to work as manufacturers and if they go at one season of the year they come 
back at another, ) | 

Q. Yes? 

A. So there is really little loss to the Province of Quebec. But the 12,000 we 
brought in from the United States last year, the majority from the Western States 
come.as bona fide settlers and are now on the land and have become permanent 
settlers of Canada. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


‘ Q. How do you know that? In the first place a number have had the commis- 
sions paid on them but what other evidence have you ? 

A. We have the evidence this year that there were 1,169 homesteads registered 
by United States citizens, 

Q. How do you know that these were not Canadians ? 

A. We have the figures here. 

Q. I only want to get at the information to see if it is reliable, because it is of 
importance. [am not disputing; I only want to find out how he reaches that con- 
clusion. 

A. The number of homesteads this year is something like 2,000 more than last 
year and the sales of the Canadian Pacific Railway and other companies owning 
land are much in excess of last year, 114,452 acres. 

- Q. Have you any means of determining from what locality they come, Quebec, 
Ontario or the United States ? : 

A. Yes, the homestead report shows that. 

Q. Can you give us that information ? 

A. If you have there the report of the Department of the Interior, if you turn 
up for instance, you will see that in 1899 there are 13 homesteads made by settlers 
from California. 

Q. Where is that ? 

a At page 7 of the report of the Deputy Minister of the Interior. 

. Yes. 

A. There were 13 from California, 1 from Colorado, 1 from Connecticut, 276 from 
Dakota, 16 from Idaho, 4 from Indiana, 27 from Illinois, 59 from Iowa, 39 from 
Kansas, 2 from Kentucky, 9 from Maine, 6 from Massachusetts, 126 from Michigan, 
237 from Minnesota, 19 from Missouri, 25 from Montana, 106 from Nebraska, 2 from 
New Hamshire, 12 from New York, 18 from Ohio, 1 from Oklahoma, 19 from 
Oregon, 15 from Pennsylvania, 7 from Rhode Island,3 from Texas, 60 from Utah, 1 
from Vermont, 2 from Virginia, 18 from Washington, 41 from Wisconsin, 4 from 
Wyoming. 

That gives in all 1,169 from the United States. The total number given is 
6,689, I think, all told. 

Q. As given by the different States here it only totals up 1,169. 

A. One thousand one hundred and sixty-nine homestead entries, by people 
coming from the United States and the balance will be made up. 

Q. I am trying to find out how many came from the United States and took up 
homesteads. 

No answer, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Does your report cover the fiscal year or the year ending December 31 ? 
A. The calendar year to the end of December. | 
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4 Q. I would like to say, for the information of Mr. Sproule, that many who come 
_ from the States do not take up homesteads but buy land and pay good prices for it. 
_. In my own district a large number came in and bought good land and their names 

do not appear among the homestead lists. 

A. And of course too the seven thousand Doukhobors have not yet made entry. 
Q. The entries are made of heads of families and not the actual number of 
people, you mean the whole family ? 
y A. One entry generally represents a number of joni The man who makes the 
_ homestead entry gives the number of souls. We do not make any estimate of that; 
it is a report of the Land Office as to the number of entries and of souls. 


By Mr. Morin - 


Q. These Doukhobors who came last year, do you know how many went to the 
United States ? 

A. Thirteen. } 

Q. That isa very small number. Somewhere about thirty started, nineteen 
went half way, and the thirteen left. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q, Do I understand you to say you have no other way of telling how many of 
these people came to the country except by the homestead entries ? 

A. Oh yes, we have other means of determining—for instance, the number of 
homesteads is one of the evidences of settlement. 

Q. I would take that to be of course perfectly reliable. 

A. Then the land sales of the various companies is an evidence. 

Q. Well, do they tell where the parties come from and who purchased ? 

A. They could tell where the persons came from, but in their report to the 
department I think they give us the aggregate amount of land sold and the amount 
received. oye 

Q. They will know it? 

A. Yes, 

, Q. But make no report ? 

A. Not unless it is asked for. Then we have the reports of our agents all over 
Canada as to the number of people who have come in and where they have located 
them. 
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By Mr. Taylor : 


Q. What was the amount paid in commissions last year? 
A. I don’t think it is in the Auditor General’s report, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Would it not be in the department’s report ? 

A. No, I think not, we just report on the work, the accountant would report on 
the amount paid. I think the amounts are not classified here, but I will have a 
statement made up. 

Q. Will you have it made out for the report ? 

A. Yes, I will have that. 


~ 


By Mr. Taylor - 


Q. That is for the year from January 1 to January 1? 
A. Yes. : 
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By Mr. Clancy : ; 


Q. Mr. Pedley, in your statement a moment ago you gave the number of im- 
migrants brought from the United States as amounting to 12,000? 

A. About that. 

Q. I see on page 141 of the report Mr. Speers states that the figure is 15,000? 

A. I think he was of course speaking in round numbers, 


Q. Well, that appears in the report and it is a wide discrepancy between 12,000 © 


and 15,000? : 

A. Still the reports that are made by myself or the deputy minister are the 
reports which are correct. Some of our agents estimate the movement as greater or 
less than it is. I suppose Mr. Speers put that at 15,000 judging from the large 
number who were coming in, but we do not take it as official. 

Q. But that report is official, Surely a trusted agent as Mr. Speers is should 
give a report completely in consonance with the report you are now giving to the 
committee, because if we have one report and another varying so much from it I 
only point out that it is misleading; I am not going to ascribe a motive ? 

A. Well, it would not mislead me because one of our agents happened to put 
the figures higher than we do; we have only given such figures as we can justify 
from the records. 


By Mr. Taylor ; 


~ Q. Then why do you allow his report to go to the public? 
A. Well, his reportin that respect is to be taken by the public as an opinionative 
report, because it is altogether likely he did not go over the reports of those who 
came in at every boundary crossing 


By Mr. Rutherford : 


Q. Another point, Mr. Chairman, in reference to this which must be re- 
membered is that there is a large number of immigrants who come in who never go 
through the immigration office at all. They come in and buy their land from the 
railway companies. The official statement is so, and the fact remains that they do 


80. 
A. That is so. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. The department should take notice of a gentleman making any report. We 
are paying out a sum of money for services and that service should be kept entirely 
in consonance. 

A. Well, I see in Mr. Speers’ report he says this: ‘In reviewing the year’s 
work in immigration we consider that we have received about 50,000 immigrants, 
about 15,000 of whom were United States people, and it will be conceded that there 
has been some activity in the service.” 

Mr, RuTHERFoRD.—A large number come without any record. 

Mr. SpRouLE—Some years ago we went over all this ground and came to the 
conclusion that this information was not reliable and there was no information 
which could be obtained from the immigration department, and then in view of this 
to make these statements that the exodus is stopped—I want to find the data on 
which this statement is made. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp,—After a residence of 20 years in Manitoba I can say that we 
may have gone over this ground but immigrants never came into Manitoba before 
as they are doing now. 


By Mr, Cochrane : 


Q. An agent must have a sphere of action. We have agents paid by percent- 
age, and is there not reasonable doubt that these agents are getting paid percent- 
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ages for men coming in with whom they never had anything to do; and therefore 


we are paying twice for getting these immigrants into Canada ? 

A. There is just a possibility that in some cases the work of the salaried agent 
may cross the border line into the territory of the commission agent, but I am 
satisfied this does not happen to a very large extent. For instance in the northern 
half of the State of Michigan, the population of which consists of a great many 
ex-Canadians in the towns and villages and covers a large area, our salaried agent’s 
headquarters are at Saginaw, towards the centre and a little on the eastern side of 
the State. He goes say, to Sault Ste. Marie, and appoints a man there as his local 
agent to canvass in the immediate vicinity of that place, and the man gives that 
district his particular attention. The salaried agent may visit that locality two or 
three times a year, and besides keeps himself in touch with the local agent by cor- 
respondence. In the winter time, which is the season devoted to giving magic 
lantern exhibitions and lectures upon Canada as a field for settlement, he will 
probably be in Sault Ste. Marie two or three times, but he does not come into as 
close contact with persons that are going to move as does the local agent who is on 
commission. 

Q. Are we to understand that the commission agents are not in the same dis- 
trict as the salaried agent ? 

A. They are generally scattered at some considerable distance from the head- 
quarters of the salaried agent. Itis almost impossible to prevent overlapping in 
some cases where the work of one agent is assisted by the work of the other, 
although as far as I am able to gather from going over the ground very carefully, 
the department is not paying very much in the way of double remuneration. 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. In the event of some parties going to that country to see it; and suppose 
they understood that the local agent was sending immigrants there at a reduced rate 
they might say they were going there to settle and get a ticket from the agent just 
for the purpose of getting reduced rates from the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

A. It is hardly likely. 

Q. What is to prevent these people asking theagent for a certificate, and repre- 


q senting that they want to go to that country so as to get reduced passage and then 


saying they don’t like it and leave the country again, yet in that case the agent 
would collect his commission upon every one of these, because you say the Canadian 
Pacific Railway presents these agent’s certificatss to the government periodically 
and the government pays the commission on those certificates ? 

A. That question has been pretty much discussed by the department with the 
view to obviate just such a difficulty as you have presented, and we find that after 
having passed the scrutiny of our own agent and also of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way agent and further bearing in mind this additional fact that nobody is going to 
pay the railway fare say from the central part of Michigan to Edmonton just for 
the purpose of going there and coming back, we concluded that the chance of fraud 
is so very slight that there was no cause for alarm. 

Q. But we found that in Ontario—I might mention the name Mr, W. R. Pretty, 

finding that people wanted to go up there to Manitoba and the North-west, inserted 
advertisements in the papers stating that they had parties going and inviting people 
to come and join the party because it would be more agreeable to go with a com- 
pany of neighbours than alone, and these people would join the party in response to 
the advertisement and their names were handed in and the commission was asked 
from the government in that way. We found that that took place and it was only 
to see whether there is any means of avoiding a repetition of such practice that I 
am asking you. 
A. There has been a good deal of correspondence in connection with this matter ; 
I have gone into the subject fully and I have traced these settlers on whom the com- 
mission is asked into the place where they are located in Manitoba and the North- 
west. 
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Q. All or the majority of them ? 

A. The majority of them. Where we cannot trace them we do not pay the com- 
mission, We ascertain from the regular agent at that point if such and such a man 
had settled there ; another method we have of locating them is to write to the post- 
master and find out whether letters addressed to them are called for ; and again we 
ask for evidence from the agents in the States and these put themselves into commu- 

nication with the friends of these people and find out where they are and whether 
they are corresponding with them, and we get reports from them. 

Q. Where are these reports ? 

A. They are on the files of the department ; we have not adopted any special 
system of classification for these reports. As a matter of fact they are very rare. 

Q. In comparison to the whole number you read of coming in, how far have 
you any authentic information that settles in your own mind the fact that they have 

gone in and located there? I want it to be distinctly understood that I am not 
trying to dispute what you are saying, but | am trying to ascertain how you reach 
your conclusions so that we may judge whether they are reliable or not ? 

A. Outside of following a man from the time he crosses the boundary line until 
he takes up his homestead and stays there until be fulfils his homestead duties ; 
outside of adopting the passport system such as they have it in Europe, we take 
every precaution to see that men who come into this country and claim to be settlers 
are actually such. 

Q. In the first place I take it, you have no means of determining whether these 
parties have not joined excursion parties without being led to do so ‘from any vom- 
munications on the part of your agents, and in the next place not withstanding all 
that has been done they may come into the country ostensibly upon their own 
representations that they are going there to settle, they go there, examine the country 
and if not satisfied they go back again and the agent would get his commission ? 

A. The excursion does not relieve the man however much reduced rate the 
certificates gives him after he reaches the boundary line, his excursion rate only 
carries him tothe North-west and does not bring him back, he has to pay the full 
vates going back. 

Q. Supposing he comes through Canada from the State of Maine he would get 
the reduced rate from the boundar y, which may be at the boundary of the province 
of Quebec ? 

A. He will have to bay his ticket at the boundary station between Canada and 
Maine, either to Winnipeg, or Edmonton and that will cost him about $26 at one cent 
a mile if he is going to Kdmonton ; it will cost him about $40 or $45 to come back, 
if he has to pay the full fare, it is a matter of consideration to him if he can get 
a reduced rate to go there in order to settle, if he is simply going there to beat 
the Canadian Government out of $3 commission which they would pay the agent, it 
is going to cost him $40 to make the $3. 

Q. I don’t know about that. The Canadian Pacific Railway gives a reduced rate 
to all travellers ? 

A. Admit he can come back, if he is going to leave the country, he will have 
to pay for it. 

a. But suppose he has an ambition to go through and see the country, I mean? 

. Then of course we must rely upon the enquiries made by the agent and the 
Siete to which he is subjected by the Canadian Pacific Railway agents, If he is 
cute enough to fool both of these, the Government stands to lose some three or four 
dollars. 


By Mr. Sproule : 
Q. The information you give does not seem to be ne reliable than this infor- 


mation generally is ? 
No answer. 


By Mr Taylor: 


Q. The party that is working on commission will not be very critical about 
the scrutiny ? 
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A. I think it is fair to say to the Committee that as the result of three or four 
years’ experience in the work, there are very few people in the United States who 
are paying $60 or $75 for a pleasure trip to the North-west. As far as we can 
ascertain, these peopleare going there to better their condition and remain as perma- 


 nentsettlers. ; 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I would like to ask at this stage, if the Committee will permit me, in order 
to keep the work of immigration in connection with the United States separate, and 
it would be well I suggest with the permission of the Committee to keop that 
separate for a moment.—I am yoing to ask Mr. Pedley if he can give the number of 
men who came here as sent here by those working on a commission, over 18 years 
of age, the number of women over 18 years of age and the number of persons under 
18 years of age during the last calendar year. 

A. Yes, I can give you this, 

Q. You have that now? 

A. I have not it with me but I have it in the Department. 

Q. I wish you would bring it at the next meeting. I do this in order that Mr. 
Pedley may be able to give me the information. Another point is how much has 
been paid the commissioners for the whole calendar year ending December 31, 
last, how many of those brought in from the United States took up homesteads, and 
how much was paid for salaries to the salaried agents in the United States for the 
calendar year ending December 31 last. I do not suppose Mr. Pedley has the 
expenses for the calendar year. We will then have the whole cost of immigration 
as connected with the United States. 


By Mr. Lakiviere: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr, Pedley if he has seen a copy of the last report of Mr. 
Powderly, the United States Immigration Commissioner ? 

A, I don’t know that I have. The returns come to us pretty regularly from 
Washington. ; 

Q. I was travelling through the State of Maine a short time ago and got hold 
of a paper there referring to that report of Mr. Powderly, in which he complains of 
the very bad class of immigrants coming into the United States through Canada? 

A. [ do not dispute that. | 

Q. What is that ? 

A. I do not dispute that ? 

Q. You do not dispute that ? 

A. No, because they come in from the Old Country through the Canadian ports. 

Q. They come through Canada and enter the United States, and have you 
counted them as immigrants coming to Canada? 

A. No, we make an entire distinction. 

Q. You can control them? 

A. The classification is made at the port of landing. 

Q. Are they consigned direct to the United States ? | 

A. They are consigned direct to the United States. They pass the inspection 
of United States’ commissioners there at Halifax and Quebec. 

Q. How is it then that they cannot prevent them entering the United States ? 

_A. Because they fulfill the requirements of the United States law. 

Q. Ido not see why they should complain ? 

A, Mr. Powderly wants to make the law more stringent. He has been complain- 
ing for some years about the class of people coming from the Old Country through 
Canadian ports into the United States. Theseare all classified and are not included 
in our returns at all as Canadian immigrants, 

Q. I wanted to ask if these immigrants coming for the United States through 
Canada were counted as immigrants for Canada? | 
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A. No, if you have the annnal report of the Department you will see that the 


four agencies, Halifax, St.John, Quebec and Montreal make the distinction of “cabin 


passengers for Canada,” “cabin passengers for the United States,” “steerage pas- 
sengers for Canada,” “steerage passengers for the United States,” so that when we 
state that ten thousand settlers arrived in Canada, for Canada, we do not include 
those going to the United States at all. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. The Immigration Department has no control over these? 

A. No control whatever, that is if they pass the quarantine regulation at the 
port of landing, that is the only regulation we have. No person can land from a 
boat unless satisfactory to the quarantine officers. 


By Mr, LafRiviere : 


Q. If he chooses to stop here you cannot prevent him ? 

A. No, we have no power unless he is quarantined or comes from a district 
proclaimed by the Governor, General in Council. The Governor General has 
power to proclaim a certain district but that power I imagine would only be 
exercised in case a district was infested with cholera or smallpox or something of 
that kind, that would endanger the public health. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I notice on page VII to which you made reference a moment ago, that the 
number of persons from the United States who took up homesteads was 1,169. On 
the next page under the heading “ Statistical statement re homesteads, comparing 
the reports of the Dominion lands ageuts for the calendar year 1899 with those of 
the calendar year 1898,” making the two years, that the number from the United 
States is 1,064 instead of 1,169 ? | | : 

A, Yes. 

Q. Perhaps you can account for that ? | 

A. I cannot do that simply because I did not prepare this statement at all. 
This is done in the Lands Branch by the gentleman who has charge of this work, 
Mr. Goodeve. It is probably because of some re-entries, but it is a different state- 
ment altogether. 

Q. That figure I take it would be repeated. 

A. That is a system of classification of which I know nothing at all. In the 
report of the Deputy Minister I think you will find there are some re-entries or can- 
cellations that affect the figures. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. It makes a difference over one hundred. 

A. Yes, if deducted, 

Now then coming back, if that phase of the question has been settled by the 

Committee, to the work of the head office for the year, (and I wish to pass over this 
rapidly) our work shows considerable of an increase. The attachments to our files 
during 1899 were 29,276 as compared with 22,724 in 1898, and 15,462 in 1897, 
That ix owing to the advertising by the Department, the distribution of literature 
and work of agents which has kept the correspondence at headquarters constantly 
increasing until now it is almost double what it was some two years ago. 
: The immigration agents in the United States sent us lists containing 35,463. 
addresses of persons asking for information, all of whom were sent pamphets, etc. 
These were all responded to and the literature sent out amounted to about 219,815 
pieces. 
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By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. That is to individual people ? 
A. Individual people. We ask our agents to send lists of names into us and 
we mail them matter from the head office. | 
-Q. Then you give your agents a supply of literature for distribution as well? 
A. Yes, and of course ifa man wants an immediate answer to enquiries, it is 
' yery convenient for the agent to have the matter at hand to answer him. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. What check have you on them to show that they distribute this literature ? 
A. We ask them to report at stated intervals and we have an Inspector of agen- 
cies for the United States who visits them. 


By Mr, Sproule : 


Q. Who is that agent? 
A. Mr. W. J. White. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. It is not only to the United States but yousend large quantities of literature 
- to the Old Country as well ? 
mo ay Yes: 
Q. Who looks after that ? 
A. That is under the control of the officers in the Old Country, 
Q. Has it come to your notice that a large quantity is not distributed ? 
A. It has been reported by the chief inspector of agencies in the Old Country 
that such has been the case. 
Q. You don’t know how long it has been going on ? 
INO: 
Q. Nor the exact quantity ? 
A. Nor the exact quantity. 
Q. Who could tell that ? 
; A. Probably Mr. Preston can. We sent to our agents 337 cases by freight. 
_ and express, containing 581,507 maps and pamphlets for distribution in Great 
Britain, the United States, on the Continent and in Canada, We also sent out 65,000 
copies of the pamphlet entitled ‘“ Going to Western Canada,” making a total of 
886,322 pamphlets that were distributed from the head office during the year. 
Besides that I have here a list of the pamphlets published: ‘ Western Canada,” 
“Settlers experiences and delegates’ reports,” which is a book made up of letters. 
and testimonials received fromthe settlers themselves in Manitoba and the North-. 
west. We sent our agents out to get these letters personally from delegates from 
the United States. We gathered them together in this book and they are of great 
value. ‘“ Book of Views,” ‘ Descriptive atlas of Canada,” a small pamphlet ‘Le. 
Manitoba,” another small leaflet “ Le district de la Saskatchewan,” a Swedish 
_ pamphlet, ‘“ Wonders of Western Canada,” “ Ten Minutes Talk,” a little Russian 
_ pamphlet, and then there was some illustrated matter. 


By Mr. Moore : 


3 Q. Where was it printed ? 

4 A. The literature printed in English and French was printed through the 
~ Queen’s P#Mter. The little Russian pamphlet, of which there were 3,000 copies of 
_ 80 pages each, was printed in the State of New York, I think in Troy or Albany. 
- I dou’t think they have any type here with which to print this. We have pamphlets 
- in Bohemian, German, Swedish, French and Hnglish, Danish, the Scandinavian lan- 
- guage, Icelandic and Hungarian; wherever these can be done through the Queen’s 
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Printer they are, but occasionally we have to go outside because of their not having 
the type, we have to do it. 


IMMIGRATION BUILDINGS. 


The immigration buildings are situated at Halifax, Quebec, Winnipeg, Hast 
Selkirk, Yorkton, Dauphin, Calgary, Brandon, Red Deer, Port Arthur and Regina. 
All of these have been occupied during the year, and the general report from those 
who have come into the country, is that they have been very satisfactorily taken 
care of. 


NUMBER OF GALACIANS, HOW ASSISTED, AND WHERE LOCATED. 


The total number of arrivals during the year—but before1 go on to that, per- 
mit me to deal with a question raised the other day as to assistance given to the 
Galicians. There are tour colonies which have had relief. At Edmonton there isa 
colony that consists of about 4,000 people, and the number of people relieved was 
forty-five at a cost of $493. At Saltcoats colony the total number relieved was fifty- 
six at a cost of $738.01. At Beaver Hill settlement the total number assisted was 
sixty-five and the amount of relief $1,611.64. At Crooked: Lake there were 134 


persons assisted at a cost of $2,552.60 ; about $5,000 all told for the Galicians, num-. 


bering now about 16,400, I think. 
“e By Mr, Lahiviere : 


. Does that include Stuartburn settlement ? 
. No, I think no assistauce was required there. 


> 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. This is what you gave them last year ? 

. Yes, For this the Department has taken liens on the property. 

. Thisis a gift—it is not charged ? 

. Yes, all advances we make outside of regular immigration work are charged 
up asa lien againsteach homestead. 


POPO 


TOTAL ARRIVALS FROM UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


The total number of arrivals this year, 1899: from the United States, 11,945— 
the committee will find that on page 5 of my own report—from Great Britain, of 
English and Welsh 8,576, of Scotch 1,337, and of Irish was 747. 

Q. You did not do much with them ? 

A. Well, we are holding our own. 


EXPENDITURE IN IRELAND, 


Q. That is a matter of question. I see the expenses of the Dublin agency were 
$6,859.44, of the Londonderry agency, $3,274.31, making a total of $10,133.75. 
Well, then there is a share of the miscellaneous expenditure, $16,679.96, and bonuses 
to steamship agents and others, $16,233.19, and then there is printing for Europe, 
$4,777.42; I suppose there is a certain percentage of all this, and it does seem to me 
you are spending a large amount of money in Ireland for small results? 

A. Well, it is generaliy admitted that for some reason the work in Ireland has 
not been as productive of good results as we would like. 

Q. I see the Dublin agency costs $6,859, why should it cost that much? It is 
on page H-14 of the Auditor General ? 

A. That includes the salary of the agent. 
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Q. There is C. R. Devlin, salary $2,000, travelling and living expenses, $726. 
There is a whole lot of items here, and it does seem to me the whole thing is very 
extravagant ? 

A. I notice in looking over the items here that the salary of Mr. Devlin is 
included in that. 

( Q. Yes, that is $2,000 ? 
} A. The salary of Mr. Webster is included in that too. 
¥ Q. Yes, that is $900. 
A. So that it includes the salaries and living expenses and office expenses of two 
men. 
| Q. Yes, and it includes the trip of Mr. Devlin to the North West Territories— 
_ —$150. 
: A. Yes, it includes that. 
; Q. Why should that have been charged to the department ? 

A. Well, the policy of the department is to allow our agents to make seeaniinal 
trips to Manitoba and the Nor th-west, so as to keep them acquainted with conditions 
there, that they may be better prepared for discussing Manitoba and the North West 
Territories with people who apply for information. 


By Mr. Lahiviere : 


; Q. It would be well then to select your agents from Manitoba.and the North- 
 -West-Territories ? 

A, That would help us at the start, but they would grow rusty as time goes on, 
and would have to visit there occasionally to keep posted. 


© 


By Mr, Calvert: 
Q. Would you propose to do away with that agency ? 
By Mr. LaRiviere : 
Q. Not necessarily, but it costs too much. 
— By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. When you stated that there were 16,400 Galicians, did you mean for last 
year ? 
A. No, that includes all that have come to the country. 


/ 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES AND TOTAL ARRIVALS FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I notice that you say here that from the United States you had 11,945 immi- 
grants and the reports of the actual entries for homesteads only represents 1,169, is 
it not? 

A. That would appear to be the case. 

Q. How do you make out that the balance of that 11,000 settled there? How 
do you know they settled there ? 

A. I will show you what our figures are and how they are made-up. The 
arrivals at Winnipeg were 4,087. 

Q. These are the arrivals by train ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. From the United States ? 

A. From the United States. North Portal 2,000, Southern Alberta, including 
Coutts and Pincher Creek 1,000, Emerson 198, Gretna 683, Morden 162, Crystal 
City 34, Killarney 97, Deloraine 101, Lethbridge 363, Fort McLeod 28, St. Mauy’s 
377, Brandon 46, Car berry 20, Virden 3, Nippewa 97, Portage la Prairie 158, 
Prince Albert ian Maple Cr eek 24; Regina 433, Lake St. "John 906, 
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Q. How do you distinguish them ? I take it many of these would come through 
Winnipeg. | 

Re There are the waggon and rail immigrants, and those who came by rail are 
in the other statement. I am now speaking of those who drive across the inter- 
national boundary. 

Q. Do they drive all the way to Prince Albert ? 

- <A. Yes, they drive long distances. We came across one man last year who 
started from away down in Kansas eurly last spring, arriving in September ; it took 
him six months to make the journey and he was fatter and better when he came in, 
than when he left home. Some of them think nothing of starting for a drive right 
across the continent. 

Q. I want to find out, in case your entries are checked, how do you account 
that of those that came in, you say 11,045 came in, bat that the number of Ameri- 
cans who have taken out homesteads coming in from the various States, there have 
been only 1,169 entries, is it not ? 

A. Those are the figures in the Deputy Minister’s report. 

Q. Then I take it that for the balance of these you have only the information 
of various parties coming into the country by seeing them individually and you have 
no other information except that ? 

A. Of course we have a good deal of what would be considered pretty reliable 
information, that these men who come in, settle in the country. A man drives 
across the boundary line 

Q. I mean their own representations. I know many of these perhaps who 
would buy land from the Canadian Pacific Railway that you would have no report 
of whatever; I do not think all the actual homestead entries here would represent 
the whole of them that came in, but I mean, have you®any other informafotion that 
enables yon to dodetermine it with appproximate correctness beyond that, the home- 
stead entries. 

A. We have the reports of our agents that a certain number of Americans, for 
instance, have made their way up to Prince Albert district and are settling twenty- 
five or thirty miles from Prince Albert. We have a report from the Edmonton 
agent that there are fifteen or thirty land seekers from Nebraska who were driven 
out by him from Edmonton and that these men all selected their land but they 
might not have made their entries for some time afterwards, 

Q. But when they make their entries they should appear here ? 

A. They should of course. 


PER CAPITA COST OF IMMIGRANTS, 


By Mr, Calvert: 


Q. What is the average cost of each immigrant taking all countries ? 

A. It is about $8. 

Q. So that when an Irishman cost $13.50 that is only $5.50 more than an immi- 
grant from other countries and naturally you think he is cheap at that price ? 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You think heis worth that much more ? 

A. It cost $8 or $9 per immigrant figuring on the total amount expended, with 
the total number coming into the country, but it is pretty hard to tell what each 
individual costs. 


TOTAL ARRIVALS AT CANADIAN OCEAN PORTS IN 1899, 


The Rainy River district which is being settled by Mr. Burris, who is our agent 
at Port Arthur, is credited with 227 people from the States. Lake Temiscamingue 
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in the Montreal district, which is being settied by the colonization society of 
Montreal, it is credited with 973 according to their own reports, Lake St. John dis- 
trict with 906 from the States. The total arrivals at the ports of landing, at the 
ocean ports number 47,136; 2,059 were steerage passengers whe entered at Canadian 
ports but who were destined for the United States. As I have stated before, these 
were Classified by our officers at the ocean ports and are not mixed up at all with 
those whom we claim as being settlers for Canada. 


IMMIGRATION OF CHILDREN. 


Besides the general work of immigration our branch is also charged with the 
inspection of immigrant children. This has been carried on as usual, the children 
and homes having been inspected by officers of the department. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What is it you allow for children per head that are brought in ? 

A. Two dollars per head for certain classes. 

Q. And that is given to the persons who are in charge of them; they are 
cae out by institutions, are they not ? 

. Yes, the Barnardo Home is one institution. These were not workhouse 
childs en. 

Q. Do you have them inspected as to their state of health ? 

A. A medical certificate must be produced by them when they embark and 
presented at the port of landing. Ifitis not produced at the port of landing, our 
officer has the child inspected and the amount of the cost of this examination is 
charged to the parties claiming bonus. 

Q. You do not have that done by an officer of ° your own? 

A. The only officer we have, that is under salary, is Dr. Corbett, of Winnipeg, 


_who gets a salary of $50 per month, I think it is. 


Q. I presume this examining is done in the Old Country ? 

A. It is done by the Local Government Board or by the Homes themselves. 

Q. There is no cost in connection with it ? 

A. No. 

Q. Where do you have your examination ? 

‘A, At the port of landing before they leave the ship. Our immigrant agent 
at Halifax or Quebec attends to it. 

Q. Well, and you say that the party getting the bonus has to pay for the 
inspection ? 

A. That is charged up to hin, yes. 

Q. I would think that would take the biggest part of the bonus ? 

A. They are supposed to do the inspecting in the Old Country. It is taken for 
granted that it is done in the Old Country, under the bonus arrangement; but if one 
should happen to come out not having the proper certificate of examination, the 
examination has to be made here. 

Q. It is only in cases where they do not have a certificate ? 

A. Yes; it is very exceptional that they have to be made here. The system 
was changed about a year ago as to examining children. ‘Those of you who have 
been paying attention to the inspection of workhouse or pauper children, as they are 
called, will remember that the department paid the expense of the inspection, and 
the inspection was made only once, after the arrival of the child. 

Q. When was that? 

A. In the year of its arrival. The child would land here after the opening of 
navigation, generally between the first of May and the first of August, and some 
time during that fall or the following winter, this child who had been placed with 
some outside parties by the society in charge ‘of it, would be inspected by the Depart- 
ment and the cost of that inspection would be borne by the Department. The Local 
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‘Government Board in England took the matter up and arranged that it should 
be extended, so that the child should be inspected annually until it reached 
the age of 16 years, all inspections after the first year being paid by the Local Gov- ‘ 
‘ernment Board, not by the Department, for which they send us a cheque each year to : 
cover the cost of the recurrent examinations. ) 
That about finishes the work dealing with Canada, | 


ADVERTISING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1 


With regard to the work in the United States, 1 only wish to say that, having 
gone into that to some extent with the Committee, thé advertising that is done by 
the departmentin the United States is pretty extensive. We have advertised in over 
7,000 American newspapers having an aggregate circulation of about 7,000,000, and 
the States in which we have advertised are North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, ‘Texas, Kentucky, Virginia, Montana, Utah, 
Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Illinois. 

Personal supervision is given by our inspector of United States agencies, Mr. 
White, apractical newspaper man, over all advertising done by the Department. The 
number of papers was 6,840, to be exact, having a combined circulation of 7,250,000 
per week; in 6,158 papers with a circulation of over 6,000,000. There was a three- 
column illustrated article on the growth of Canada and its advantages to settlers, 
with no cost to the Department. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Were these weekly papers ? 

A. Most of them; 1 think lam safe in saying nearly all of them are weekly 
papers. 

The three column illustrated article, as I said before, cost the Department — 
nothing, and appealed to about 6,090,000 readers. The papers are rural jocal news- 
papers, first-class weeklies and dailies and first-class farming papers. 


DELEGATIONS OF UNITED STATES FARMERS, 


In the United States we also have a system of sending delegates to inspect 
Manitoba and the Northwest and to make their report to the section of the country 
from which they come. These delegates in the majority of cases are chosen at a 
meeting of farmers called together by one of the agents. They appoint a couple of © 
delegates to go to the North-west, that appointment is evidenced by a petition 
which is sent in to the department and upon the department being satisfied that the 
petition is one which it can endorse, it asks that the Canadian Pacific Railway,— 
the Canadian Pacific Railway generally, because it is the road that runs to the 
boundary line,—to give these delegates free transportation from the boundary line 
to the point they wish to visit in Manitoba and the North-west Territories. 

Q. And return? 

A, And return, Itis always done unless the Canadian Pacific Railway has 
some positive reason for refusing. 

Q. They have done that for years I think ? 

A. Yes, it has been going un for J don’t know how long, but for some time. 
The number of delegates last year was about 378 as against 209 who visited west- 
ern Canada in 1898. They came 

Q. There are none from the Hastern portions ? 

A. No, there may have been one or two but the number is almost nothing, The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Manitoba and North-west, the Calgary and Edmonton, 
the Qu’ Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan, and the Canadian Northern have all 
extended to the delegates transportation facilities. 
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 Q. That is in Canada, on the part of them in Canada. The Northern Pacific 
Railway, for instance, is an American road, 

A. Yes, but it runs from the boundary through to points in Manitoba. 

Q. It gave transportation on the Canadian portions of it, I suppose? 


. A. As far as I know, we get no reduced rates at all on the American railways, 
in the United States 


By Mr. Calvert: 


__ Q. The results are that you have something over 11,000 immigrants from the 
United States last year ? 

. A. 11,945, 

Q. Nearly 12,000. 

A. It shows an increase of 2,000 over the previous year. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. If you take the Americans, who have taken actual homesteads it is 1,164. 
A. That would show the number of entries but not the number of souls. 


By Mr. Broder : 


- Q. That would be the number of parties taking up land ? 
a A. Yes, it does not show the number of souls; for that the 1,160 would have to 
‘be multiplied by five. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Your report gives the proportion at a little over three ? 

A. Whatever it is, three or four. However, the number of souls that are repre- 
sented by these entries are given in the annual report of the Deputy Minister, So 
-it is not a question of average so far as that is concerned, it is just a question of 
what the officer reports. The official who has charge of that makes his own report. 
‘It is not in the immigration branch. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


| Q. Can you give the committee the cost of advertising in the United States; 
‘you gave the committee the number of advertisements. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Of course the Auditor General’s year does not fit in with your year? 

A. I have it added up in my copy of the Auditor General’s report. 

The total at the end of the fiscal year in the United States was $14,018.44 ; 
that will practically be the amount for the calandar year because the advertising 
begins in the month of March and continues for three or four months, 


By Mr. Clancy 


Q. Would it not bo better, as the report does not deal with the calendar year, 
to take the fiscal yoar and give us the amount for the calendar year ? 

A. Yes, that is a system adopted by the accountant, and I will get that. 

_  Q. And also the cost of delegates for the calendar year; I presume there was 
someting paid for them, that would be 378 delegates ? 

A. Lam not quite sure whether we could distinguish between the expenses 
of the delegates and the agents. A man will go to Yorkton, for instance, and the 
agent will meet him and drive him out to lands available there for homesteads and 
when he is done there, pass him on to another man. Of course it could be done, but 
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Q. Take his expenses coming and going ? 
A. He is not at any expense outside of that. 
Q. Somebody must pay his expenses ? y 
A. He pays his own. The only expense we save him is transportation on the 
Canadian railways and livery. We pay no transportatiou on Canadian railways, — 
and we make him pay his own livery to keep down expenses as far as possible, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. These are people chosen by their neighbours ? 
A, They are generally chosen by a meeting of the surrounding farmers, and | 
then a petition is sent in to the Department that these men are appointed and asking 
for transportation for them. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Through the moral persuasion of our agents ? 

A. Well, our agents are of course the men who tell the farmers what — 
can be done for them by delegates. A farmer in Kansas or Missouri knows: 
nothing about this system of delegates until they meet the agent. When the agent 
meets these men they say “we never see the Canadian newspapers and know 
nothing about the country.” ‘He gives them literature and they will probably say, - 
‘Tf we could see that country we would not mind going.” Then the agent RAYS, | 
“ Appoint a delegate and we will give him all the assistance in our power to examine 
the country,’ 


By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. This delegate goes to verify the statements made by our agent ? 
A. As this delegate goesfrom point to point, our agent takes notes and before 
he leaves for the United States, he gets a report which is embodied in the “ Settlers’ 
experiences and delegates’ reports.” That is the last one published, which is hased 
entirely on the reports by delegates who visited Canada during the Mie 1898 and ~ 
probably some of them in the beginning of 1899. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. L suppose if the agent is a tolerably smart fellow he helps to write it ? 
A. I will not say the agent does not help but we have nothing to show that he 
does and the delegates’ signature gives it all the authority we need. | 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. That does not seem important enough to ask you to discriminate in the 
expenses ? 
. 1t would be almost impossible to do it I think, 

There has been literature sent also? 

er: 

. That has been kept separate ? 

. No, but we can tell how much has been sent, 

Well, will you give us the cost, for the calendar year of course, ) 

I may be able to give it to you here. No, I have got the United States and 

British coupled here. I can give you, however, ‘how much was sent to the United 

States; that sent to our agent at Detroit in cases for distribution among the various 
agents, und ulso the quantity of literature mailed from the head office to individuals 

in the United States, in response to letters. . 

Q. I want to gather the cost of all literature sent from all sources to the United 
States during the calendar year ? 

A. All right. Also in connection with the United States work there is the 
question of attending the State and County fairs, which is done every fall by our 
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agents and as large an exhibit as he can possibly procure from the Department 
_ is made by each one of the agents at these fairs. 

LM Q. That is a Canadian exhibit ? 

| A. Of grains and grasses and the products of the country as far as they can be 
handled for purposes of exhibition, 


: By Mr. Wilson : 
: Q. You have a list of where they were held last year, have you? 
f A. Yes, I can get the list, but last year Canada was represented at the state 


fairs in Michigan, Ohio, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska—in fact last year in Omaha 
we continued an exhibit at the exhibition which was a sort of second edition of the 
Trans-Mississippi Exhibition of the previous year. We had a large exhibit there 
in 1898 and continued it last year. At these exhibitions our agents attend and 
_ deliver lectures and distribute literature. 

i Q. Do they deliver lectures at these fairs in the States ? 

$ A. Yes, they are all the time talking about Cunada and one of the features is 
_ that they are very well listened to. 

j Q. An agent wants to be a good speaker ? 

+ A. A man who can speak and make himself clear is probably a better agent 
_ than one who ean not. 


oy Mr, Featherston : 


ad Q. I attended the Michigan State Fair at Grand Rapids last year and Mr, Grieve 
_ was in charge of the Canadian exhibit. It was a most creditable part of the fair 
_ and he spoke to them answering all who came along and telling them the resources 
_ of our country. There were five people there looking at the Canadian exhibit to 
_ one looking at any other exhibit. 

A. I have no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. Is Mr. Currie one of your agents? 

A. Mr. Currie is agent at Stevens’ Point, Wisconsin. He wasin attendance at 
_ the Trans-Mississippi exhibition and also at tbe state fairs at Milwaukee and Chippewa 
_ Falls, and also at Hau Claire, Wisconsin, and at Milwaukee. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Before you leave that Mr. Pedley, of course I understand that the expenses 
incurred by the agent attending theseState fairs is a separate thing; now the cost 
_ of preparing the exhibits. It is kept separate I understand ? 

q A. Yes, but the agents’ expenses are not kept separate. 

Q. What is the cost of the exhibits for last year ? 

A. Some of the exhibits of last year, were two or three years old. They were 
got together up in the North West. I[ have not the figures with me but they can be 
_ obtained, showing what wasspent by the Department in the way of exhibits. 

— - Q. Will you take a’note of it and give us the cost of the exhibits in the last 
caiendar year? 

A. Yes. We try to get up a good class of exhibits and pack and arrange them 
properly so as far as possible, to last two or three years. ‘There is not much differ- 
- ence between the stock one year and another. At most, if not all of these fairs we 
_ get diplomas or prizes. At the Omaha Kxhibition of 1898 we got several gold 
- medals and diplomas which are in the Department, Last year we did the same, and 
at nearly all of the smaller fairs in the States, we get some specified recognition 
from the Directors as to the excellence of our exhibits. 

Q. Canada is always able to do that ? 
| A. Yes. In fact it has got to be so now that there is a general demand for the 
- Canadian exhibit at all these fairs. 
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Q. You spoke of an expenditure of $14,000 for advertising in the American 
papers, what was the advertisement? 

A. It was to put an advertisemet, of up to 4} inches, in each of the papers that. | 
are circulated by these large adver tising firms in the United States. The advertise-— 
ment is a summary, so far as we can put it compatible with economy and efficiency, 
of the advantages of Manitoba and the North West as a field for settlement. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. It would be nice if you brought some samples of these papers to show how ; 
you put it? 
A. It is an oversight on my part that I did not bring some of them. 


By Mr. Calvert: P 


Q. You say that several thousand papers published a three or four column 
article upon the subject ? 
AK ue is what we call a write-up ? 

Q. Some of these papers you had adver tised in and paid for the udvertisement ie 

A. Yes, | t 

Ly Mr. Parmalee: 


Q. You did your advertising through an agent ? 

A. Yes. There are three or four agencies that have practically control of that — 
work. We have a great deal of advertising in local newspapers done by agents — i 
locally. It is necessary to have newspapers in sympathy with them in their locality” ! 
to assist them in their work, ; 


j 
By Mr. Richardson: ; 


Q. Is the advertising left to the discretion of the agent ? 
A. No, it is under the control and direction of our inspector of United States” 
agencies, Mr. White. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. In how many papers did you say you advertised in the United States ? 
A. We advertised in 6,840, that is the number given, having a total circulation ; 
of 7,250,000 in one week. 


By Mr. Parmalee : 
Q. That is a very moderate expenditure for advertising ? 
By Mr. wilson: 


Q. Yes, going into 80 many newspapers. 
A. The papers are all checked over. You take, for instance, the Western News- 
paper Union, Kelloggs, Lord and Thomas, McGinnis, the Zimmecnian, Hall, and: the - 
Chicago Union, for example, in which advertisements appeared, they run off the — 
patents for millions of papers, and the number of enquiries coming from the United | 
States to the head office, independent of thosethat come to the different agents that twe | 
never see because they are answered on the spot, is satisfactory evidence according _ 
to our Inspector, and also to the Department, that this advertising is reaching the 
people. 
By Mr. Richardson : 


Q. Do these papers send in a marked copy with the advertisement ? 
A. Yes, they are all checked over by the inspector before the account is paid. WW 
do not mean to say that all the seven million papers are checked, but they give us a 
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schedule of the papers they print the patent for and the inspector goes over each 
one of those papers and sees that the advertisement appears and checks it off. 

I have left the Old Country work practically, entirely to Mr. Preston. I[ would 
have left the United States work to Mr. White had he been here, but he is unavoid- 
ably absent. 


By the Chairman : 
Q. And he is not likely to be here ? 
A. No, I have not any idea that he will be here. He was in St. Paul yesterday. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I suppose you will have to appear before the committee again: thereis a lot 
of information you have to get for us? 

A. Yes, | have taken a note of what was asked for, and I will endeavour to 
have it for the Committee. 


f 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Have you an account of the expenditure for immigration for the calendar 
year, the last calendar year? 

A; For 1899:? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I have not figured it out. 

Q. Could you conveniently give us that next time you come? 

A. I shall endeavour, but, [am not sure about it as thatis a matter entirely 
for the accountant and I think it will be a pretty big job. 

Q. I mean, if it is not too much trouble—I do not want to put you to too much 
trouble. ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. I wanted to ask Mr. Pedley before he concludes, if he can apply the same 
rule by way of information to the Doukhobors and Galicians that came in during 
the last year; I mean with regard to the number of persons over 12 years, because 
I believe the rule was somewhat relaxed with regard to Continental immigrants as 
compared with the European. Formerly, asI understand it, the bonus was paid for 
those who were over 12 years of age for Huropean immigrants, while on the other 
hand it was only paid to those exceeding 18 years of age from the Continent. 


A. By Kuropean, you mean those from the United Kingdom, I presume? 

Q. Yes, those from the United Kingdom. 

A. Continental and Huropean would be the same, 

Q. I mean by taking the number you get the cost in each case in the same way. 
A. Yes, in the caseof the Doukhobors we paid a bonus of so much per head. 
Q. On all of them ? 

A. Yes, that was the understanding, 

Q. And the cost of the Galicians ? 

A. They came under the Continental bonus in the regular way. 

Q. Will you be able to give us the next time the number of persons under 12, 


the number of women and the number of children constituting the whole of them. 
I mean males and females, not women and children ? 

A. Of which ? 

Q. The number of males and females altogether. The number of those who 
were about 12 years of age in both classes. 

A. Of Doukhobors and Galicians ? 

Q. Of Doukhobors and Galicians, The number of Galicians and Doukhobors, 
male aud female under 12, the total number of males and total number of females of 
all Doukhobors and Galicians for this last year, for 1899 to the calendar year. 
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ComMITTEE Room 46, 
Hovuss oF Commons, 
May 4, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
‘Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


The Cuarrman—We have Mr. Pedley before us again to complete his evidence 
and after that Mr. Preston is present. 


Mr. Peptey—Mr. Chairman, when the committee rose last day I had completed 
the main part of my statement and have now just to lay before the committee some 
answers to questions put by members that day. I have here a classified state- 
ment of the employees of the Department engaged in the work of immigration, 
those who are empioyed at the head office and those in the various agencies of 
Canada. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Would it take long to read? 
A. No. 
Q. Well then, just read it. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Would it not be better for Mr. Pedley to go on from where he left off with 
the agents in the United States; there is some information he was to give us and 
that will have the evidence kept in order. 

A. One of the questions to which I was to procure an answer was, as I have it 
down, the total commission paid on the United States settlers during the year 1899, 
The amount paid is $5,075. The total immigration expenses for the calendar year 
- 1899, with the classification of those from Great Britain and the continent and the 
United States to Canada—— 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR 1899. 


Q. Well, I want United States. 

Ws Well, I have the total expenditure and classified expenditure i in the United 
States, $83, 500 , including salaries, expenses of agents, sums for advertising and com- 
missions on settlers. 

The total expenditure in Great Britain and Kurope is $80,000, including 
the expenditure made by the High Commissioner for salaries, and all the 
expenses inclusive of bonuses to continental and British steamship agents. The 
expenditure in Canada was $224,363.35, This includes the salaries in Canada, con- 
tingencies at sea ports, expenditure made by Mr. McCreary, grant to the Quebec 
and Lake St. John Railway—— 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. How much was that? 
. $8,000. 
. This year again ? 
. Last year. 
. Was that taken, as it was the year before, from the immigration appropria- 
tion or a straight vote? 
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_ <A. Taken out of the immigration appropriation; I think it was not specitied 
in the appropriation, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. How much did you say the aggregate for Canada was ? 

A. $224,363.35. I have mentioned a great many of the items included in this 
and there were also bonuses on Doukhobors, ; Queen’ 8 Printer’s account for pamphlets, 
&e., the Repatriation Society of Montreal, the Girls’ Homes, special editions of 
‘newspapers and advertising in Canada, and some miscellaneous items, In this 
statement the appropr iations of two fiscal years overlap. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Have you got those all under one head ? 

A. This is for the expenditure in Canada. 

| Q. All under one head ; you have not the newspapers separate ? 

A. Well, I have the special editions of the newspapers in which we have had 
advertisements. 


. By Mr. Clancy ; 


 Q. Mr. Pedley was first to give us the number of persons classified in the fol- 
lowing way: the persons acting on commission in the United States were to receive 
for every male over 18 years, $3, for every female over 18 yeers, $2, and for all 
others $1. 

: A. All others $1. 

Q. Can you give the Committee the number of males and females over 18 years 
and the number of persons under that age ? 

: A. Well, I have not that information here as I did not understand the question 
io that way. Where the male and female came in I understood it was with refer- 
ence to the Doukhobors and Galicians. 

Q. No, the Americans ? 

A. LT have it down here as ‘‘ Doukhobors and Galicians, male and female over 
and under 18 years.” 


5 
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By Mr, Wilson: 

 Q. You gave the Doukhobors all the same ? 

. A. No, they got so much a head. 

, Q. That would not apply to this question ? 

, A. No, it would apply in this way, that the bonus to the Galicians is to adults 
only. 

. Q. I understood it was to all. 

A. Not the Galicians, but in the case of the Doukhobors it was made applicable 


to all, and I inferred from Mr. Clancy’s question that he wanted to find out how many 
under the adult age came in. 
. By Mr. Clancy . 


‘ Q. If you refer to your notes J think you will find that it refers entirely to the 
United States settlers. 

A. My note is this: “ Amount of commission for 1899 and how many United 
States settlers for whom commission is paid took up homesteads.” 
| Q. I wanted to know how many men over !8 years, how many women over 
as years and how many younger than that, came in. ; 

A. From the United States ? 
; Q. From the United States. 

A. Well, I have not that information to-day, ( will have to get it for you 

subsequently. 
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Q. And how many settled on homesteads in Canada? : 

A. So far as that is concerned it would be an endless task. We would have to 
go into every individual entry in Manitoba and the North-west to identify each with 
our commission list. I spoke to one of our officers and he thought that possibly it 
could be done, but it would take a couple of months. 

Q. The reason I ask was this, that the number of American settlers is so small, 

A. Well, the records show that 1,169 settlers from the United States took up 
homesteads. Now then we will have to go to the land agencies to trace each in- 
dividual entry to get the name and place of origin of the homesteader, and then 
from that we will have to trace it back to the commission book to see if he came in” 
under 4 certificate and whether that certificate was issued by a commission man or & 
salaried agent. i 

Q. Is it the policy that every person coming in is supposed to take up a home- 
stead and settle or does he come without any idea of becoming a settler in Canada? 

A. Well upon that point the Department can have no policy at all, as far as L 
know. We expect every one coming in as a settler, will settle. However an im- 
migrant comes to Canada and applies to the land agent to make entry for a hoital 
stead; if he is over 18 years of age and a male, or a widow over 18 years of age 
and a head of a family, the entry is granted. 

Q. That is a very important point and Lam sure the Committee is anxious to” 
have some information. In the first place the Department finding these persons are” 
coming in under our agencies in the United States, pays $3 for every person over 
18 years,a male, $2 for every person over 18 years, female, and $1 for each person” 
under that. Is it supposed that when this price is paid to the agencies that the 
people on which it is paid are brought into Canada to homestead or to be turned” 
loose and no further account taken of them? 

A. The policy of the Department is that the agent satisfies himself as to the 
bona fides of those who receive what we call settlement certificates, 

Q. Is that settlement upon the land ? 

A. It is just a name that has been adopted, “ Canada land settlement certificate.’ 

Q. What does that mean ? 

A. It meuns that the bearer of that certificate producing it at the a 
Pacific Railway station on the boundary line and satisfying the agent that he is a 
bona fide settler, obtains a reduced rate ticket from that point to his destination. 

Q. That means that he is to be located and that he enters upon a homestead ?- 

A. I would not like to go that far. 

Q. But he has to satisfy the agent that he is going to the point of destination 
and that he is becoming a settler. | 

A. He satisfies our agent before he gets a certificate, and then he has to satisfy 
the Canadian Pacific Railway agent before he gets a ticket, he then goes to his 
destination, say to Edmonton, but we have no control of him after that. We cannot. 
compel him to take up land. 

Q. You have agents at Winnipeg, they are taken in charge there I understand 
from the evidence given here, by the agents there, and they may be sent on further 
west, and, by the agents there, if they are not satisfied, they may be sent on still 
farther to other agents who have to see what becomes of these persons and locate 
them if possible? 

A. Yes, . 

Q. Has the Department any information showing what disposal has been made 
of all these persons coming in in the manner in which you have stated ? 

A. The Department has not that information. We will say John Brown starts 
from Detroit and reaches Winnipeg and is directed there to Mr. Sutter at Edmonton, 
who takes him in charge when he arrives there and drives him 25 or 30 miles out 
to inspect the land in that section. If he makes a homestead entry in Edmonton w 
can turn up our records and trace the man; if, on the other hand, he is not satisfie 
with Edmonton and wants to try somewhere else he may make his way to Prince 
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Albert or to the Dauphin district or to Swan River district where he may settle, but it 


will be difficult to trace him in the Department. 

Q. Have you no agents in each of these places? We have agents in each of 
these places but we have not a passport system amongst the different agents in the 
North West, so that once the settler has handed in the certificate which he received 
from our agent in Detroit, the point from which he started, and received his reduced 
rate ticket at the boundary line, he is at liberty to roam all over the North West. 

Q. So in that case Mr. Sutter takes no interest in him if he fails to locate him 
in his district? abuse 

A. He takes this interest in him, that if he finds the settler is not satisfied 
with the conditions around Kdmonton, either with regard to the nature of the land 
or access by river or railway or nearness to the market, he may say to him “ go to 
Regina” or to Dauphin, or a hundred other places in the North West, and I will give 
you a letter of introduction to our agent there.” The man takes the letter and goes 
away, but he may never present that letter to our agent because some one on the 
way may take him to the Pincher Creek district in Southern Alberta or to some 
Other place where he would settle; so that unless we introduced a passport system 
it would be impossible for us to trace him. 

Q. So that he may return to Dakotajust as readily as he could to Prince Albert? 

A. There is no doubt about that. Peary 

Q. There is at least 90 per cent of ihose who came into Canada unaccounted 


for in that way, I think. Just turn it up. 


. We have 1,164 homesteaders. 

How many came in? 

. 11,945. 

How many of these were over 18 yvars of age? 

. I cannot tell you about that. 

. Can’t tellus about that, why not ? 

. Not unless I go over their certificates. 

ee If you paid $3 per head on them you certuinly would have some information 
about it. 

A. I can produce detailed information of the names of the parties on whom 
that amount was paid but we don’t pay commission upon all the settlers from the 
States, only those sent in by commission agents. 

Q. But those upon whom you did pay ? 

A. I can produe the full names of the parties on whom the commission amount- 
ing to $5,075 was paid. 

Q. Can you tell how many persons altogether, including those on whom a bonus, 
we will call it that for the present, was paid for the purpose of inducing them to 
come? 

A. I can tell you the names, 

Q. I do not want that, I want to know the number of males and females coming 
from the United States over 18 years of age of the whole number coming in last 
year? 

A, Of the 11,455 ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, Icaunot tell you that because there may be some that came in of their 
own accord, and on them we do not pay any bonus atall. 

Q. But you say they came into Canada, and the inference is that they became 
settlers in Canada, What I am anxious to know is this, how many of those men are 
the Department prepared to vouch stayed in Canada and what is their condition ? 

A. Out of a total travel in and out of Manitoba and the North West of 127,281 
people, the Department, according to the railway returns, is prepared to vouch for 
38,757 who remained in the country over and above those who went out, this is 
known, they were counted by the conductors, 

Q. Oh well, they are not officials of the government and that will hardly do. 

A. That is one of the means we have of ascertaining the number. 
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Q. We have a large and efficient staff, it would not be fair to say anything else 
because I believe we havea large and efficient staff. What we are endeavouring to do 
is to get information from all sources, notin a haphazard way by taking the conductors’ 
record which may be considered as sort of collateral evidence, but to put it forth as 
a source of information, wholly unreliable. But what we want is information 
coming through, and sifted through, the hands of the large staff we ought to rely 
upon. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. What are you trying to get at? 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. My friend should know that [ explained that at Winnipeg, as far as the ocean 
ports are concerned, we have records of the immigrants coming in there—will you 
be good enough to dispose of that part relating to the United States, dealing ‘with 
the. question relating to the immigration from the United States to the satisfaction 
of Mr. Campbell. I want to know out of the number of males that came from the 
United States during the last calendar year, how many of them became homesteaders ? 
I want to know how the Department is going to account reasonably for the balance. 

There is a wonderful discrepancy between the number of persons who appear to have 
_ become homesteaders and the number who have come in, and it is a very important 
thing for the Department to know what has become of these people, whether they 
have gone to the United States or are still in Canada. Iam not going to make a 
statement or draw a conclusion, but this is the thing I want to know. 

A. The source of information on which the Department bases these figures as I 
gave them the other day was in the first place the parties who report at Winnipeg 
and I think you will find from McCreary’s report it is about 27,000 counted by him 
and his officials. We have an official on the train from North Portal to Moosejaw, 
who keeps track of the number coming across there. 


By Mr, Burnett : 


Q. A government official ? 

A. Yes. 

We have figures from the Albert Coal Company managed by Mr. Galt who gives 
us the returns of the declared settlers who came in over their railway via Coutts, 


Q. If Mr. Pedley will permit me, I want this not from the railway company but 


from the officials of the Government. 
A. This is from a Government official. 
Q. No, it is from the railway official. 


By an Hon, Member : 


Q. The Government hag an official. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. You did not say so, did you? 

A. On the line running from Coutts to Lethbridge, we have no Government 
official, but wrote to the company asking the number of declared settlers that came 
over their line crossing at Coutts. There are some thousand now in the Alberta 
District who came in there last year, from Idaho and Utah and are settled in the 
new 1:rigation district that is being perfected by the Alberta Irrigation Co, who are 
interested as much as the Government in the colonization of the settlement. This 
is corroborated by the Dominion Lands agent at Lethbridge. 

. Of course there is no doubt that appears to be a very reasonable statement 
to make, that the railway company is anxious and that persons do come in there, 
We are dealing now with an entirely separate matter, with the number of persons 
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that came in through the efforts of our own machinery, by our own agents and such 
other machine:y as they may have employed by way of paying bonuses. What we 
are anxious to do is to see the final outcome of that by settlers to Canada and those 
we have paid money to bring in. 

A. When once you start into that phase of the problem of presenting the result 
of the work of an agent, we are getting into rather uncertain territory simply 
because 8 man may be working in a State five or six years. Some of them, for 
instance some of our agents have been working for several years. They may have 
laid the foundation of a movement six years ago that is only realized this year, or it 
may be realized in another State and it might be impossible to give any eredit to 
any one in particular, | 

Q. Iam not asking you to separate the work of the agent but of the whole 
agents or it will not be necessary to discuss that part of it, as Mr, Pedley will see. 
J admit with him it would be an unreasonable question but I am asking the result 
of the work of the whole of them. ; 

No answer. 


By Mr. McHugh: 


Q. Is it a fact that immigrants come into the North West from the United 
States. There myy be four or five or half a dozen of them together, who get into 
the hands of agents and buy land from them without ever going near the homestead 
office. I am speaking of cases I saw myself. A band of four or five of them would 
go to the agent in Edmonton, or these got off at different stations on the way and 
meet in with persons there who tell them there is a good land near and perhaps they 
buy it. Ifthey find there are nice properties they buy them and don’t go to your 
agent in Brandon. They become settlers all the same. Is it possible for the 
Government to know what became of them if they drop off between Winnipeg and 
Edmonton? i 

A. The only possible way of keeping in touch with a man of that kind would 
_be by direct correspondence, but we have no means of communication with the man 
who went to a station, got off, bought land from the Canadian Paciffe Railway or a 
land agent, who is not a homesteader. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I do not know if he has personal knowledge if there is any arriving from 
the States in that way. 

A. They came from California, Missouri, and Minnesota, I saw them get off at 
different stations and they purchased land from private parties. 

Q. Of their own accord ? 

A. No, some of these were sent in as delegates by an agent of this Government. 
Then there was a meeting in their respective towns got up by an agent, a Canadian 
agent who got them to send a delegate to see if they would not settle a little colony 
of them in Canada. 

Q. Speaking of railway returns, do you take it from the railway returns which 
shows passengers coming in having effects with them as settlers ? j 

A. Do we do what? 

Q. Do you mean you count that class of people or people who come in whether 
they stay or not? 

A. The conductors’ returns furnished to the Department show the total travel of 
all kinds. They count the travellers of all kinds and descriptions coming into and 
out of Mamtoba and the West. That system was introduced some two or three 
years ago, and as a result of the system we find the balance into Manitoba and the 
West is 38,757 over those going out. 

Q. That is, who have remained inthe North-West over and above those who 
went out. 

A. I do not say whether they remained or not but I say the conductors tell us 
that so many went out in 1899, and so many came in, 
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Q. Does the Department investigate the freight that is brought in by these “§ 
people? Supposing a settler comes into the country and has settlers’ effects. He = 
pays freight on the effects; that can be found out from the freight agents, Has 
there been any eftort made to ascertain that number? 
n1;, A. No, we have not gone so extensively into the tracing as to get the freight 
returns from the different railways as to what freight was brought in and who 
brought it. 

Q. And the class of freight ? 

A. Well, I think the customs returns will show that; that is done entirely by 
the customs officer. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


77 Q. Now if we keep to that part of it, namely, those persons who have come 
from the American side. J understand that any persons leaving, there is a complete 
account of them kept, and handed on from agent to agent until there is some dis- 
position made of them. 

A. A man is furnished by the agent in the place he leaves with a letter of 
introduction to the agent in Canada. 

Q. Each one? 

A. Hach head of a family. 

Q. But when he comes to Winnipeg, what becomes of him then? 

A. When he gets to Winnipeg he is directed to go to Mr. McCreary’s office and 
consult with Mr. McCreary. 

Q. Is he not met at Winnipeg ? 

A. Yes, every train is met at the boundary. 

Q. And they are practically taken charge of ? 

A, Every man on the train is questioned as to where he is from and his desti- 
nation. 

Q. Is there a record of that ? 

A. Well, there will be a rough record in the note book of the official, but I don’t 
think it has been extended into an office copy. 

Q. But there is a record mene that is sufficient to satisfy the Department, I sup- 
pose ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, following that you ure not done with him until you have seen him 
settled or some other disposition made of him, but you endeavour to settle him on 
a homestead if you can ? 

A. We endeavour to settle him, we take him to a point where we ascertain 
trom enguiries from himself, if he is satisfied. Once he has inspected the land 
we assist him to make an entry if he wants to. If he does not and passes on to 
another point, he passes out of our control. 

Q. 1 don’t waut to prolong this, but I want to ask you if you can give the com- 
mittee this information: how many persons over eighteen years of age came into 
Canada in the last calendar year ? 

A.’From the States ? 

Q. Yes, we are dealing with them; male and female separately above the years 
of eighteen, that is your limit? 

A. How many persons came to Canada from the United States, male and female 
separately ? 

Q. Yes. Now, how many under that and how many of these have been setts 
on homesteads ? 

A. That will be an interminable question, 

Q. Well, it is very reasonable. 

A. It is very reasonable, I admit, but it requires the canvassing of all the 
entries made in al] the land offices. 

Q. I have no hesitation in saying to the Committee that if they have failed to 
do that they are remiss in their duties, and we should start to- -day and make them 
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-earry out that, because it is very important. Iam complaining of the want of 
infor mation, even with the increased force. Now, there is another question | want 
to ask Mr. Pedley to conclude that: what, so far as the Department is aware of, has 
‘become of those who have not become actual settlers ? 

Mr. Stenson.—Do you mean bonused as well ? 


Mr, Clancy: 


i Q. They are separate, Mr. Pedley knows that. Are you prepared to state, Mr. 
-Pedley, now or later on, how many of these that have been bonused—that is pro- 
bably not the word to use, because after all the sum paid to officers who are paid by 
commission in each territorial district, as J understand it correctly, under our own 
agents in the United States—how many of those who have come in under such 
circumstances have been settled on homesteads, and are you prepared to give them? 
>A. No, I do not think I could get it, to be frank with the Committee. 
a 
By Mr, McNeill: 
_ _ Q. I think an arrangement could easily be made to get that. The municipal 
officers should be able to provide information regarding those who came in to each 
‘municipality. In Ontario that information could easily be obtained. 
__ _A. The system of taking statistics in Ontario is much more complete than it is 
in the North-West. 
4 Q. Iam not speaking of existing statistics but of statistics that can be easily 
"obtained, that we want and that can be obtained, I think, in some such way as I 
suggest. 

A. Unless you have regular municipal governmentI do not think that could be 
got, unless you put an officer after each man. 


gy 
: By Mr. Sproule 


: Ts “a -Q I see here that Mr, Burriss says: ‘The following settiers have arrived from 
"the United States this year, and are located in these districts : 147 males, 27 females 
over 18 years of age, and 53 children. From England 2 males, 2 females and 14 

“children. Total, 243.” That is at page 197, part II. That is one individual agent’s 
report; if the other agents all reported like that it does not seem to me it would be 

hard to get that information. 

; A. Well, Mr. Burriss, you will also note further on, says: “I have not been 

able to keep track of several families who came into Canada in their waggons.”” Now 

if you will bear in mind the list I handed you the other day, it will show there is a 

large number of people who drove in over the frontiers, and these are only inei- 
‘dentally taken note of, because they drive in at all seasons of the year, and by day 

and night. 


. , By Mr. Clancy: 


: Q. Does Mr. Burriss show where these people come from ? 

| A. Asfar as Mr, Burriss is concerned, he occupies a different position to the other 
United States agents. Mr. Burriss is engaged in settling a few townships a few 
miles out from Port Arthur. These districts are a little way from. Port Arthur and 
include the White Fish valley, O’Connor township, Gillies township, Paipoonge 
_ township, Oliver township, Rainy River, Thunder Bay, and the Slate River valley. 
_ Now Mr. Burriss is specially engaged in the settlement of these five or six town- 
Ships, which have been set apart by the Ontario Government on practically the same 
settlement cond‘tionsas Manitoba and the North West. If Mr. Burriss does as he 
has done for the last two or three years, he will go to the States and spend four or 
five months there getting settlers, When they come in to Canada he is immediately 
able to identify these men, because he has met them and canvassed them in their 
States. They go to Port ‘Arthur and he can easily make a register of them and 
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where they come from. If Mr. McInnes, or any of the other agents were to 
accompany the men they induced to come to Canada, they would be in exactly the 
same position as Mr. Burriss. ' 
Q. Mr. Pedley, permit me to ask youa question: I understood youto say in 
the early part of your evidence that all these persors came to Winnipeg as a rule— 
I am speaking of the class that came from the agencies of our own, when they 
landed there they became in the charge of some person at least ? : 
A. Yes. | 
Q. Now, then, what the Committee asks is what disposition was made of these’ 
persons having come there with the knowledge of these officers who are there for 
the express purpose of sceing just what became of them and of assisting them in 
every way, what is to hinder these officials from giving such information as I now 
ask ? 7 
A. The man who starts from the United States as a result of one of our agents’ 
work arrives at Winnipeg and enters into consultation with Mr. McCreary, and if, 
this man has Northern Alberta in view, and under the advice or direction of Mr, 
McCreary starts for Edmonton, and is there placed in charge of the agent at 
Edmonton, who does his best to satisfy the settler with a homestead or assists him 
to select land in and around thet town. If he settles there, then the difficulty of 
tracing that man is obviated. But in case he is not satisfied with the land around 
Edmonton, and starts, say for the Swan River district, some six or seven hundred 
miles away, he may not go to see the agent there. How are we to trace him up) 
unless we have a passport system ? ; 
Q. Is it not possible to trace him if he comes in as one of those persons upon 
whom we have paid a bonus ? 
A. As soon as he passes the boundary line the bonus is payable. 
Q. Whether he settles or not ? A 
A. Whether he settles or not. Some years age every settler was given a bonus 
of $1 if he settled on the land, and I never heard of any complaint that the revenues. 
of the country were depleted by the number of those who settled on the land. They 
were very few. . 
Q. Mr. Pedley will hardly make a political speech here. Now that may be 
true, what we have to find isa remedy; whether it arose under a former govern-_ 
ment or under the present one, it is not our business to work politics here but it is 
to find a solution. I desire if we have a large class of agents strung clear over every 
state in the Union nearly that we expect settlers to come from, Isay it is folly to” 
say that these men could not have had more definite information than he has given 
to us so far. a 
A. The system that has been in vogue for years bas been with the object o 
tracing, as far as possible, home to the Department the result of its agents’ work, 
and, as I mentioned before, in former years, it does not make any difference under 
what government it was. lam talking about the various systems that have been 
adopted, for the purpose of showing conclusively, as has been suggested here, that 
the Government was not paying any money unless it got adequate return—one 
proposition was that the settler should produce evidence some time after he entered 
his land and the Government would pay him a dollar, and I say now that thé 
number of dollars paid was not sufficient to warrant continuing that system. It 
proved nothing; agents were employed under that system, both salaried and on 
commission, but the departmental records, as far as I have been able to gather, 
show that there were very few people coming into Canada from the United States. 


By Mr, Wilson: 


Q. You have told us a great many times how many people came in, but I have 
not yet heard as to the kind of immigrants that came in, whether they were 
farmers, farm labourers, or any other class except it be—— 

Mr. Stenson—You mean from the United States alone. 
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Q. I mean from Europe in the first place and from the United States afterwards, 

A. The only class of people that the department incurs any expenditure for are 
the bona fide agricultural settlers, that is a rule that covers the whole question. 

Q. Now then, there is just one other question. Isee Mr. Murray, who is, I 
think, the general agent in Scotland, isn’t he? 

A. Yes, his office is in Glasgow. | 

Q. He reports that there have been 1,803 parties coming from Scotland as 
settlers while your report only shows 1,337, his statement is on page 30, part II, 
and yours is on page 5 of the Annual Report. 

A. Page 30. 

Q. Yes, it is about the fourth paragraph. 

A. Oh, yes, I do not doubt that at all. He speaks of 1,803 Scotch passengers ; 
some of these may have been first and some second cabin, and would not be classified 
as emmigrants; they might not have been emmigrants., 

Q. They may not have been emmigrants—but if they came out to settle ? 

A. A wealthy farmer coming out from Scotland to settle may take the cabin 
passage, but for the purpose of keeping it within bounds as far as possible we only 
include steerage passengers, in our reports of immigrant arrivals. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. With regard to those Galicians that came out here, is there any attempt 
made on the part of the Department to have a selection of immigrants before they 
leave their own country ? 

A. In what way? 

Q. To see that those coming in here are fit and proper people to bring. 

A. Well, Lam not prepared to say that there is any particular examination 


_ made of these people in Galicia when starting for Canada. When they arrive in 


Canada at the port of entry, if they conform to Canadian laws, such as the quaran- 


tine regulations, they are admitted, we have no law to prevent them coming in. 


Q. So that as a matter of fact the Galician authorities may dump their criminal 
population upon us, fi 

A. I don’t know about that. I suppose all classes may dump their criminals 
here; the percentage of criminals that came among the Galicians, of whom there are 
16,400, is very small. 


By Mr. Clancy: 
Q. I suppose Mr, Pedley will give us that information later on—will you, Mr, 


Pedley, that you have taken a note of ? 
A. I shall endeavour to obtain that information as rapidly as possible. 


COST OF CANADIAN EXHIBITS AND ADVERISTING IN THE UNITD STATES, 


There was another question asked that I may as well answer, 

2 The total cost of the collection of exhibits made in 1896 and used in 1898 was 
$2,734, and the collections, in 1899, $2.787. These exhibits of grain, grass, Xc., 
_ were collected over all parts of Manitoba and the West, prepared in good style, 
_ boxed and sent to the agencies in the United States and the Old Country for exhibi- 


a 


- 
‘ 
} 
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tion purposes, in the United States at the State and county fairs, and in the Old 
Country at the county exhibitions and horse shows, &c. 

Q. Can you give us the cost of advertising in the United States ? 

A. The cost of the advertising in the United States for the calendar year 1899, 
as given by the accountant, and which he says must be considered only as approxi- 
mate, because the fiscal year ends in June and the calendar year in December, and 
the accounts are overlapped from one to the other, but so far as he is able to make 
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it up ina rough way, the cost of advertising in the United States is $38,500. That 
includes all pamphlets and advertising and the printing of a certain class of literature 
distributed in Canada and the old country, but which is charged to the United 
States. 

Q. Will you say the total amounts paid to the persons acting under your agents” 
there, the sub-agents, is $5,075 ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Richardson : 


Q. Does that include pamphlet advertising or just newspapers ? 

A. That includes atlases, &c., bought in the United States. 

Q. Where are these printed ? 

A, Usually at the Bureau, but in some languages where we have not the type, 
where we can get them. Then the atlases we got at 22 cents apiece, printed in 
Chicago. They cannot be printed here for anything like the money. I donot know — 
if they can be printed here at all. At least the departmental officers and the press 
agent of the Department went into the matter very thoroughly before the order was — 
given. 


EXPENDITURE AND DETAILS, 
By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I see you give the whole cost of immigration at $83,500? 

A. This is given to me by the accountant, and I presume it is correct. 

Q. I am just asking this as a matter of information, The service so far as you — 
have been able to state to-day is $38,000 in round numbers for the printing, $12,900 
would be paid to the agents, ten or eleven of them ? 

A. We have ten, Mr. Swanson of Waterville, Canada, might be counted, and. 
that would make eleven. 

Q. That would be $12,500, that would make $56,000 in round numbers out of | 
the $83,000. What other services made up the difference ? 

A. I had it stated here that the total expenditure was $83,000; the advertising, 
$38,500; and the total salaries and expenses of United States agents during the — 
calendar year 1899 was about $49,000. ' 

Q. Over $45,000, that includes the commissions, I suppose, does it ? 

A. It is not discriminated here. 

Q. Perhaps we can get that information separately later on? 

A. Yes, I think I asked him to let me have a slip showing the details. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Have you paid particular attention to the agents in Liverpool ? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. What do you think of Mr. Jury’s report with reference to tenant farmers— 
that they are better off there than in this country ? 

A. I am free to confess that the reports of other agents than Mr, Jury, indicate — 
that it is hard to get an immigration movement started. | ; 

Q. Mr. Jury says judging by their appearance they are asa class better off 
than the ordinary Canadian farmer. 

No answer. 


PRINTING OF LITERATURE FOR DISTRIBUTION, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I was going to ask seme questions about the distribution of literature last 
year. How was the following literature published for distribution. ‘Western 
Canada,” 77 pages, where were they printed ? 
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A. They were printed through the Bureau, I think, by the Montreal Herald. 
Q. By the Montreal Herald? 
A. The Herald, | understand. 
Q. Is that Christmas number that we had before the Public Accounts Commit- 
D tee, would that be it ? 

A. The same paper I think, yes. 

Q, Then there are settlers’ experiences and delegates’ reports, 111 pages, 30,000 
of them, where were they printed ? 

A. Through the Bureau in the same way. 


By Mr. Davin: 


Q. Through the Montreal Herald? 

A. Through the Montreal Herald. 

Q. Can you give us any information—you have not a copy of this with you, I 
presume. 

A. I think so. There isa copy of “ Settlers’ Experiences” and there is a 
“Western Canada.” (Pamphlets produced). 


By Mr, Sproule: 


_ Q. This is ‘‘ Western Canada.” This is not the same as what appeared in that 
Christmas number of the Herald. This is a different thing altogether, 
A. You mean the special edition of the Montreal Herald. That was a single 
page advertisement. This is a regular pamphlet. 


Q. What do these cost each, ‘ Western Canada,” 
A. Hight and a half cents each. . 
Q. You got 100,000 of these? 
A. Yes, they are all distributed and we are waiting for more. 
Q. It contains 72 pages. 
3 A. These all went through the Queen’s Printer, so he is responsible for the 
___ prices. I suppose they are correct. 
: By Mr. Davin: 
A Q. Did I understand you to say they were printed at the Bureau ? 
q A. The order was given at the Bureau. 
A Q. His language is, ‘‘ Printed in the Bureau through the Montreal Herald,” 
i A. That is not my language. The requisition was made on the Bureau, 
Q. The printing is being done at the Montreal Herald Office ? 
a A. At the instance of the Bureau, at the request of the Bureau. 
‘s 
ef 
: By Mr. Richardson: 
: Q. Has the Bureau not got facilities for doing that work? 
A. At times the Bureau is occupied with departmental work and cannot do 
“ other work, That is quite common, [ understand. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Then this is another ‘“Western Canada,” Is this the experience of the 
settlers ? 

A. This is “ Delegates’ Reports and Settlers’ Experiences,” 

Q. One hundred and forty-one thousand of them. Where were they printed ? 

A. That was given in the same order through the Bureau to the Montreal 
Herald. But it is not 141,000, it is 30,000. 
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By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Who ordered that printing to be given to the Montreal Herald through the 
Bureau ? 

A. Of course the Secretary of State has control, it is in his department. 

Q. You don’t know anything about that ? 

A. I know in general terms it was being done there; we corresponded with 
them regarding the details of the work. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


This is ‘‘ Delegates’ Reports and Settlers’ Experiences,” you said 30,000 ? 
Yes, 141 pages and 30,000 copies. 

And this is the price they cost, I think ? 

Yes, five cents. ‘ 

And you have a book of views I see. There are 80 pages and 10,000 copies, 
This is different. This is a very nicely illustrated work. - 

Where was this done? 

. This was printed in the same way. 

. By the Montreal Herald? 

Yes, 

Mr. CLancy—I see the Deputy Minister of the Interior here; perhaps he could 
state without inconvenience who ordered the work of the Bureau to be done at the 
Montreal Herald office. 

Mr. SMart—lI don’t know; I presume the Queen’s Printer. 

Mr. Ctancy—But you have no knowledge ? 

Mr. Smart—I cannot say definitely about it; I understand they were over- 
worked. 

Mr, Davin—Mr. Smart, the Queen’s Printer would not do it of his own accord ? 

Mr, Smart—I suppose it would be the Secretary of State. 


>OPOPOoPobO 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. You have a descriptive atlas of Canada here, Mr. Pedley. 

Mr. PEDLEY—Yes, that was a descriptive atlas of Canada, ten pages, 200,000 
copies, which cost three and a quarter cents each. | 

Q. Where was that printed ? 

A. By Rand & McNally, of Chicago. 

Q. Now you have bound copies I see of the same, 885 copies. Is this the bound 
copy? 

A. No, the bound copies were in stiff cardboard or cloth covers, not paper, and 
were distributed to the members of the House of Commons and the members of the 
Senate. 

Q. Then you have “ Le Manitoba,” 52 pages ? 

A. “Le Manitoba,” that isa pamphlet printed in French with a small map. 
attached, that cost two and a half cents each. 

Q. Then you have * Le District de la Saskatchewan,” a leaflet, 5,000 copies. 

A. That is a leafiet printed at the cost of one-fifth of a cent each, 

Q. Where were these printed ? 

A. These were printed at the Bureau. 

Q. Printed at the Bureau, not by the Herald? 

A. I don’t know whether they were printed by the Herald or not, my own: 
opinion is they were printed at the Bureau; we gave the Bureau the requisition and 
they filled the order but I don’t know whether they were printed outside. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Were there some cases where you gave requisitions to the Bureau and some 
cases where you gave requisitions to the Herald? 
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A. No, they all went to the Bureau. 
Q. Were there-any cases where it went to the Herald? 
A. No. 


By Mr, Sproule : 


Q. You have a Swedish pamphlet with a map and schedule attached ? 
A. This was printed at the Bureau and cost 44 cents each, 


By Mr, Davin: 


Q. I want to ask one question, Mr. Pedley: Some $6,500 were paid for this 
descriptive atlas ? 

A. About that. 

Q. Why was it given to a firm in Chicago ? 

A, Ido not think you could get it done anywhere else at that price. 

Q. You could not get it done in Canada ? , 

A. Not at that figure; I do not think you could get it done at all in Canada for 
anything like that price. 

Q. You are aware that in tens of thousands of them originally issued in the 
division between Alaska and Canada that it favoured the American contention ? 

A. No, I am not aware of that at all, 

Q. You are aware of it? 

ANN 0; 

Q. Well, it was pointed out and we saw it. 

A. Whoever pointed it out was not correct, because we put a note on the atlas 
stating what the contention was, 

Q. Then what you mean was the map showed the contention of the United 


_ States and there was a correction in letter press at the end? 


A. No, I mean a certain boundary, roughly speaking, was indicated on the map 
about which there was some dispute, and on or around one of the margins it was 
stated that the line there, was what the United States contended for. 

_Q. Exactly, that is exactly what I say; you say that the map showed the 
United States contention but that there was a note saying the map showed the 
Amercian contention but that it was not correct ? 

A. Well, that would be the effect; if you will let me see the map.—— 

Q. It would not be the effect, it would be actually so. 

A. If Lhad an atlas I could see what was on the map, I would not care to 
speak from memory only. 

It was contended that we had said the boundary line was as the United States said. 

Q. No, your memory is defective. I had the map and produced it myself in 
the House. Here was the notesaying the ‘inein the map was the United States con- 
tention and was not correct. 

A. Yes. | 

Q. Very well; now what 1 want to ask you is whether or not that note was 
printed on the maps issued from Chicago, will you say it was printed in Chicago? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Will you say it was not printed in Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was the printing an afterthought? 

A. No, 

Q. Were not thousands of them circulated before it was printed on it? 

A. No. 

Q. Are you sure of that? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Now, do youthink it was a very businesslike arrangement to send out a 
map with false topography to be corrected by a letter-press note ? 
yA, I-think it would be very unbusinesslike to send out a map with a false 
topography and that was not done, 
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Q. But that was what was done. 

Mr. Dovatas—It seems to me no other course could be pursued. Certainly 
Mr. Pedley, at the head of immigration, was not able to correct this boundary 
question and a plain note was placed on the map saying that it showed the United 
States contention which was not correct. 3 


By Mr. Rosamond: 


Q. Why was not the map made in the first place according to the Canadian 
contention ? 

A. I do not know that any maps issued even by the Department are made that 
way. 


By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. Is it customary for the Department to circulate documents before examining 
them ? 

A. No. 

Q. How does it come then that this map was circulated ? 

A. It is not customary, but occasionally I say it might be done. 

Q. You certainly, I suppose got a proof of this document, which was printed 
in Chicago, before it was circulated by the Department, surely they would discover 
this error and have it corrected before receiving it from the printer ? 

A, There was no error, The atlas stated what was perfectly true. 

Q. If there was no error, where was the necessity of placing that foot note? 

A. Because the United States contention is shown, and special attention is called 
to that fact. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Why should it be so at all—that is the question ? 

A. Well, the United States are in possession to a large extent of the disputed 
territory. A great many reasons may be stated why it should be shown, and it is 
shown in the majority of maps. 3 

Q. That may be, but Mr, Chairman, I simply submit that that map got for 
general circulation and to induce people to settle in our country should be made as 
favourable to us as possible. 

Mr. James Smart, Deputy Minister of the Interior, replied to the question. He 
said, in the first place this atlas was got from Rand, McNally & Co., who are very 
large publishers of atlases, the largest perhaps in the world, The reason we went 
to them was, we were going to distribute these atlases in the United States and they 
published them so mach cheaper than any one here could supply them. As a mat- 
ter of fact there was a printer in Toronto came to me one day, and Lasked him what 
the atlas was wortb, and he told me he thought it was worth 25 cents; whereas, as 
a matter of fact, we only paid $2.65 per hundred for them. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Does the hon. gentleman approve of it on account of the cheapness, even 
though it was wrong. 

A. What was wrong—there was nothing wrong about it. 

Q. The matter of delimitation was wrong, and it had to be explained in a foot 
note ? 

A. There was nothing wrong, it is the boundary to-day, and it was explained. 
I was explaining that map had to be used in the other atlasas of the world which 
they publish. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. Is not that giving our consent largely to their contention ? 
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A. No. I remember that map coming down, and I suggested that the foot note 
be placed there, myself, when I saw it. 3 

Q. When was this? 

A. Before they were completed. In the sample, in the proof, and we imme- 


_ diately wrote to Rand, McNally & Co., and we told them we wanted the following foot 


note put there, and it was put there, That was all there was about it. 
By Mr. Davin: 


Q. That is exactly what we object to. 

A. I do not see anything wrong about that, 

Q. Ll want to ask you—are you aware that the map that you thus issued was 
quoted in Washington to the Commission and placed on the table ? 

A, No, I doubt very much if it was, 

Q. You don’t know about it at all ? 

A. Ido not know. Do you know that it was ? 

Q. Well, I was told it was. 

A. Well, I don’t know about that, 

Mr. Pepuey, Resumed. 

A. In reply to Mr. Clancy, when he asked me whether it was customary tosend 
out pamphlets without examining what was in them, my auswer was that occasion- 
ally it might be done. I do not want any misunderstanding about whatI mean. I 
said that it might possibly be done, but I know of no instance in which it was done, 

Q. If it is possible to have it done, would it be probable ? 

A. It would be very improbable, but all things are possible, you know. 

Q. But it would be very improper to do 50? 

A. It would be very improper. 

Q. Are you aware that in the large pamphlet issued by Hunter, Rose & Co.— 
you are familiar with that, are you, that large pamphlet, that famous pamphlet, I 
think it was printed by Hunter, Rose & Co.—but anyway leave that firm out of the 


— question—it was the illustrated pamphlet which was issued under Mr. Sifton’s 


direction descriptive of the North West Territory—do you remember that ? 

A. J remember one pamphlet issued by Mr. Sifton, printed by the Bureau, not 
by Hunter & Rose. 

Q. Do you remember the description giver of Western Assiniboia—the country 
around Moosejaw and Regina ? 

A. Ido. t 

Q. Are you aware that in subsequent additions it was entirely changed ? 

A. It was not-entirely changed, but it was somewhat modified. 

Q. You are familiar with it—tell me what modification was made? 

A. I am not aware what the pamphlet was originally—it was prepared before 


_ Leame into the Department. 


Q. But you were subsequently acquainted with it ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And with the corrected pamphlet ? 

JAN OCR G8 

Q. Will you tell me what modification was made ? 

A. Well, the modification, was I think, to keep in the background the disadvan- 
tages of this section of country, and put ina little more emphatic language the 
attractions of that country. © 

Q. You have used the word “disadvantages ”—the disadvantages of the coun- 
try around Regina aud Moosejaw—tell me what are the disadvantages ? 

A. Well, you are not asking my own personal opinion, I presume, but from the 
standpoint of the pamphlet. 

Q. I am asking you in what sense you used the word disadvantages ? 

A. I am speaking of the pamphlet. 

-Q. You have used the word disadvantages—what are the disadvantages of that 
district? 

A. You must allow me the privilege of speaking —.- 
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Q. I want an answer to my question, you are an officer of the Department, of 
the Interior, tell me, whatare the disadvantages of tho section around Moosejaw and 
Regina. , 7 

~ A. I submit it is not fair to tieme down to answer that question until the 
pamphlet is produced and I am able to show the revision that was made, 

Q. I have no objection whatever to have Mr. Pedley recalled and to examine 
him on that, but he spoke of personal familiarity with it. 

A. I am familiar with the facts that at the time that change was suggested, and 
I remember the object that was in view, when the change was made, but when you 
tie me down to the particulars and exact words or what cropped up at that time, I 
cannot do it, : 

Q. I was not tying you down to any particulars; you are an officer of the 
Department ? | 

Aes. 3 

Q. The head of the Immigration Department? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Deeply interested in the North West? 

A. I suppose so. 

' Q. Then I repeat to you, what is the meaning of your expression—I want to 
know what are the disudvantages of these districts ? 

A. There are certain, I suppose. 

Q. Now, sir, I want to know, by saying ‘ disadvantages of these districts ?” 

A. Before I answer that question I woulli like to have the pamphlet here so | 
can see just exactly what corrections were made, 

Q. Lam not dealing with the pamphlet, but with the fact that an officer of the 
Department of the Interior states here, the one place more strongly than the other, 
“the disadvantages of these districts.” I want to know from you what you mean 
by “disadvantages of these districts ?” 

A. Probably I could answer better by saying that in the first pamphlet the 
ordinary reader might believe there were disadvantages in the Regina district, and 
so in order to remove that objection we so modified the pamphlet as to show that 
there are only advantages there. 

Q. Lam quite satisfied with that. Now I want to ask you is that pamphlet— 
that large pamphlet—so prepared as immigration literature or not ? 

A. Yes, I think I am safe in saying that. 

Q. For immigration literature. You have just told us that after it was pre- 
pared a change was made so that the pamphlet should show the advantages of the 
district and not indicate the disadvantages. Will you tell me how it came to pass 
that pamphlet was issued from the Department of the Interior, and under the 
supervision of the Immigration Department which held forth to the world that the 
Regina district and the Moosejaw district had disadvantages from a farming stand- 
point. How did it happen ? 

A. It happened, Isuppose, that in the original pamphlet certain statements were 
made that might be construed as representing that the Regina district had disad- 
vantages ? ; 

Q. Is that a euphemistic way of saying the literature was incorrectly prepared ? 

A. I am not prepared to say that in the changes made one single fact was 
changed. 

Q. Well, we must have the pamphlet? 

A. We must have the pamphlet to see what the corrections were. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Who prepared the pamphlet ? 

A. It was prepared by an officer of the Department before I came there; I am 
not sure who was responsible for it, and printed by the Bureau. The artistic work 
I think was done through Mortimer & Co., here, 
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By Mr, Davin: 


Q. When I was asking you after you said that occasionally a pamphlet unsnu- 
pervised might get out you said in regard to that map there was no error and gave 
as a reason that the United States are still in possession ? 

A. I don’t think you correctly understood me. WhatI meant to say was this, 
that our statement in so far as that boundary line between Alaska and British Colum- 
bia, or the United States and Canada, was not incorrect. 

Q. You mean the topographical statement ? 

A. I mean the statement of the atlas, taken as a whole, does not contain an 
incorrect statement as to that boundary line. 

Q. Then the delimitation in the map was not incorrect? 

A. Iam not saying that. I am saying the atlas as a whole 

Q. Do you mean to say that an atlas as 9 whole with a wrong delimitation is 
correct? 

A. If the map-— 

Q. You mean the line in the map was correct ? 

A. 1 do not mean to say: that at all. I mean to say that there wasa line which 
shows this place there with reference to some disputed territory between Canada on 
the one hand, and the United States on the other, and there is a foot note in the 
atlas which states that this is the line which is claimed by the United States gov- 
ernment. 

Q. Was that line correct ? 

A. lam not in a position to say. I understand it is disputed territory. 

Q. Then you have no opinion on that ?- 

A. 1 am noteupposed to havean opinion on it. [twas referred to acommission, 

Q.. My friend Mr. Campbell said I did not want a correct map. Would it be a 


correct map to have such amap as would give from a standpvint of Canada an incor- 


rect delimitation ? 

A. Well, I don’t know about that. 

Q. You cannot answer that ? 

A. Would it be incorrect to have a map. 

A. I will repeat the words. Would it be a correct map that would have from 
the standpoint of Canada’s contention as to the boundary between Alaska and Can- 
ada, an incorrect delimitation ? 

A. Have I to answer that on the assumption that the territory is undisputed or 
is disputed. j 

Q. Does it not imply there is a dispute between the two countries? 

A. Before I answer that question I have still further to know whether there is 
any disputed territory, because what is correct from one standpoint, might be incor- 
rect from another, 

Q. Isee now. I will repeat my question to you—the question is this: There 
is a dispute between Canada and the United States as to the proper line of delimita- 
tion between Canada and Alaska, I ask you would it be a correct map that would 
give a boundary line that from the standpoint of Canada was incorrect ? 

A. It would depend very largely upon the views of those amongst whom the 
map was circulated. 

Questions of this kind objected to by Mr. Richardson, on the ground that they 
were not within the knowledge of the witness. 

The Coarnman—You have put the question whether this is or is not a correct 
map to publish. 

Mr. Davin—That is not the statement. 

The CHAiIRMAN—Yov are not going to interrupt me. That map was published, 
published in a foreign country, the same as any other map would be published, but 
when the Department of the Interior got that map and found it in error they had a 
foot note put there to correct it. Now, 1 don’t think this matter of a map has any- 
thing to do with the work of immigration. 
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Q. I want my question answered and the question [ submit is: I want to have 
an answer from this officer of Canada, whether in his opinion a map incorrect from 
the standpoint of Canada can possibly be considered a correct map. 

A. That is if it gave the boundary absolutely ? 

Q. If it gives the boundary incorrectly. 

A. Absolutely incorrectly, an absolute boundary ? 

Q. How would you define it as a boundary ? 

A. It may be a provisional boundary, there may be disputed territory. 

Q. I ask you, can that map be correct if it is incorrect from the standpoint of 
Canada ? 

A. Can that map be correct if it is incorrect from the standpoint of Canada ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, if the Canadian position is correct why then the map may be incorrect, 
but if the Canadian position is incorrect why then the map may be correct. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Before you leave the map you know that from the standpoint and contention 
of Canada this map is not correct, do you? 

A. J understand that there is a disputed territory between Alaska and Canada ; 
the Canadians contend——, 

Q. L want an answer and answer it directly; do you or do you not know that 
the map sent out, one of which I hold in my hand, is an incorrect map from the 
standpoint of the contention of Canada ? 

A. I don’t know from the standpoint of geography whether—— 

Q. Do you refuse to answer the question | put? — 

A. I don’t refuse to answer the question, but—— 

Q. [ submit, Mr. Chairman, the question is: does he or does he not know that 
the map in question which has been sent out is an incorrect map from the standpoint 
of the contention of Canada? 

A. Iam prepared to answer that question by saying that this atlas as distributed 
by the Department of the Interior regarding the Alaskan boundary, as a whole, is 
correct. 

Q. I appeal to you, Mr. Chairman; I have asked Mr. Pedley to state whether 
he knew or not that the map in question is one which from the standpoint of the 
contention of Canada, is an incorrect map ? 

A. That is, considered entirely as a map? 

Q. Tam not asking you asa map, | am asking you as from the contention of 
Canada. 

A. When you say map, do you mean the plate or the whole atlas? 

Q. 1 mean the map. 

A. This map as circulated by the Department shows both boundary lines, so it 
is perfectly correct. 

a There are two maps, are there ? 

. No; there is a map showing the Canadian and American boundary. 

af Mr. ‘Smart, if I understood him correctly, said that the publishers in the 
United States offered such favourable terms that he was disposed to accept them, 
that a sample was sent in for which special terms were desired, but they offered 
favourable terms because they were publishing this kind of map with their conten- 
tion, that he adopted that with the protest of a foot note put on that map without 
farther chunge; is that correct ? 

Mr. Smart—That is right. 

Q. Now I am going to ask Mr. Pedley after that statement has been made, when 
a foreign map was adopted without change—I mean in the delimi' ation—does he 
know that that map as it stood then, was contrary to the contention of Canada? 

A. What I knew—at least what I thought I knew—was that the contention of 
the United States as to the boundary line between Canada and the United States was 
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disputed by the Canadians; that is what I knew, but I am not prepared to state 
which of the two is correct. 
Q. And the American map practically was sent out with their own contention ? 
A. The Americnn contention was included on the map as well asthe Canadian 
contention. 
: Q. I ask if you knew the American map with their contention was sent out 
_ with the correction of a bare foot note as explained by the Deputy Minister ? 
A As far as I know the atlas showing the American contention-—— 
Q. Now, that is not the question 
A; was issued with the foot note, 
Q. Now, I must protest, Mr. Chairman, that is not the question. IJ asked Mr. 
- Pedley, who is an official of the Department, if he is aware the map was sent out 
_ with the bare letter-press as explained by the Deputy Minister of the Interior, with 
a contention contrary to Canada; I don’t want a speech; I want yes or no. 
3 A. Well, the atlas was sent out with the explanation as given by the Deputy 
- Minister. 
2. A United States map ? 
. A map published in, Chicago: I do not know whether it is a United States 
f or ce it is a map of Canada. 
0, That is your answer to my question? 
A. It depends on which question you mean, 
Q. Now don’t let us get smart over this? 
A. I think I have answered that question already. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


— Q. I have here “ Homes of Western Canada” there were 31 pages, you got 35,000. 
Where were they published ? 
A. At the Bureau. 
Q.. Do you know the cost of that? 
A. One and a half cents each. 
: Q. Then there was “Ten Minute Talks,” 64 pages, 30,000. Where was that 
printed ? 
A, At the Bureau. 
Q. Do you know the cost of them ? 
A. Two and a balf cents each. 
Q. These were printed at the Bureau I understand, not through the Bureau 
from some other source ? 
A. I think they were printed at the Bureau. I can’t speak absolutely, but that 
is my impression. 
Q. Then you have a Russian pamphlet, where was that printed ? 
A. It was printed in New York. 
Q. Do you know what that cost ? 
A. Four and one-sixth cents. 


By Mr. Rosamond : 


Q. Have you a copy of that ? 
A. Yes. Here itis. It cost 44 cents. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Then you have “ Farm Seenea ” 2? You got how many of these. Where were 
they got? 

| A. From Toronto. Saturday Mght, I think. They cost 10 vents a pair, show- 
ing early life in Canada and life in Canada on the farm sixty years afterwards, 
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Q. These are not what you show in the lantern slides ? 

A. No. There has been a great demand for these, you will find them in almost — 
every farmhouse, I think, in Canada and the United States where the distribution | 
has taken place. They represent the young man and his wife going off sixty ago to 
see how they can do in the log house in the woods, and they have in the second ~ 
picture reaped the efforts of their labour and come back to us in this shape. 


By Mr. Sproule: } 
. L understand Mr. Pedley to say these cost 10 cents.a pair, you paid $37,670? 


Q 
A. $37,670.? That is not right. 
Q. No, it would be $374. : i 
A. About that in round numbers, _ 
Q. How were they distributed ? ui 
A 


. They were shipped to the Head Office and were distributed with the rest of — 
the literature. We send our literature in parceis, which will average about four 
pounds each. When an application comes in for literature we will send at least — 
two or three pamphets and a pair of the pictures. We send them to the agent in © 
Detroit in bulk and they are distributed from his office to the other agents in the ‘ 
United States. There is no exception made to the general distribution of these — 
pictures in our literature. 
Q. What I wanted to find out was, whether they were principally distributed 

in Europe or in Canada and the United States. Z 
A. [ have not any reason to believe that there has been any epecial distribution. 
made of them, a 


By Mr. Guillet : 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Smart, in reference to this new atlas, the new edition, — 
I understand there was a new edition showing the Canadian boundary. 


Mr. SMArt—Yes, we got out altogether 200,000 of this atlas and of the later — 
edition. We got out 100,000 of the first edition and 100,000 of the second edition, — 
and in the latter edition we marked the two contentions without having any foot 
note, but that did not affect Rand McNally’s general atlas, 

Q. How much did it cost for having the change made? 

A. We just got another mark put on showing the contention of Canada, It did 
not cost anything. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. There was one line on the first and two lines on the second edition? ; 
A. Exactly. b 
By Mr. Davin: F 


Q. Mr. Smart, are you going ‘to issue any more of them ? 
_ A. We are issuing some of them now. 
\Q. From the same firm ? 

A; From the same firm. 

Q. Mave you asked a Canadian firm what they would issue a half million of 
these maps for ? 

A. Of the atlases ? 

Q. Of the atlas ? 

A. No—-well, when the publication of these maps were suggested a few months 
ago, I asked one publisher about it, and I think we asked a number of other printers 
about what they thought it was worth, and we gota fair idea in that way, but their 
prices were three or four times as much as*we got these for. ) 


: 
: 
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Q. You have had a great deal of experience in ordering printing ? 

A. Yes. 

: Q. You are aware of this, thatif you are giving an order for a large quantity, 
_ that after you have had a certain number printed the cost of what follows is very 
small ? 

A. It is only the matter of the paper practically. 

Q. Therefore, if a Canadian publishcr had the prospect of having 500,000 
printed, after the first cost of getting the map, he would have been able to turn out 
the remainder just as cheap as the United States publisher ? 

A. I do not know whether he would or not, | am not satisfied he would. 


Mr. PEDLEY’s examination resumed. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Can you give us now collectively the cost of all this literature ? 

" A. I am rather inclined to think I have not got that totalled up. No, I have 
- itin the lump sum, generally, as I read it to-day, but I haven’t it in detail, but that 
- can be obtained of course. 


By Mr. Davin : 


. I suppose it is the aggregate of these items ? 
. Which items ? 

. All the items you have given us. 

. Ido not know about that, 


>ObPO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


. You gave us the cost of these pamphlets and the number of them? 
. Yes. | 


b> 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
House oF ComMMONS, 
Fripay, May 11, 1900. 


: The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.45 o’clock a.m,, Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


4 Mr. Frank Pepuey, Superintendent of Immigration, was present at the request 
of the Committee, and was examined as follows :— 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. What is the scope of your duties, Mr. Pedley ? 

A. I am placed in charge of the immigration work, All matters of correspond- 
ence coming to the Head Office from either Canada, United States, or from Europe, are 
referred to me, and I have to deal with them from the departmental standpoint, I 
am also charged with the inspection of the agencies under ourcontrol. So far, I 
have made one or two trips each year in Canada and the United States, I have not 
been over to the Old Country as yet this year, and am not sure when I will be 
there. 

_  Q. You are charged with the inspection of all the agencies in Canada and the 
United States ? “4 
A. Yes. 
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Q. Did you visit the United States during the last year ? 
A. I visited the United States in the fall of 1899, 
Q. Visited each agency ? 


4 
7 | 


4 


A. There were one or two where I did not visit the agency, but I saw the agent, 


I sometimes, if my time is limited, make connection with the agent at some central 
point, but generally I visit the agency. 

Q. What agencies did you visit ? 

A. I visited the agency at St. Paul. 

Q. Who is the Canadian agent at St. Paul ? 


A. Benjamin Davies. I visited the agency at Omaha under the charge of Mr. 


Bennett, the agency at DesMoines under the charge of Mr. Bartholomew—Mr, 
Bartholomew is not under salary, he is under commission, but has an expense 


allowance of $50 a month.—I visited the agency at Chicago under Mr. Broughtom, — 
the agency at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, under Mr. Currie, the agency at Detroit 


under Mr. McInnes. 
Q. Now we will take the case of Mr. Currie: Is his family living there ? 
A. Mr. Currie’s family, no, not that I am aware of. 


Q. What are the arrangements with all the Canadian agents in the United 


States with regard to living expenses ? 

A. Where a man is living at home, if his headquarters are his home, he is not 
allowed living expenses when there. 

Q. Well, take the case of Mr. Currie—do you know whether his family is there 
or not ? 


i 


A. I am satisfied they are not unless they have removed there during the last — 


few months, in fact | know they are not. 
By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. If his family were there ? 

A. He would be domiciled there and get no expenses, 

Q. If his fumily were not there ? 

A. If his family were not there, then the Department pays his expenses. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Then do you state that where a man’s family resides with him at the agency © 


that he does not receive anything above his salary while he remains at home? 

A. Yes, that is the case. 

Q. But where his family does not reside there, is he paid living expenses ? 

A. Paid living expenses. 

Q. Well, how do you account for making the difference? 

A. Well, the man is supposed to be travelling all the time or nearly all the time, 
and if he were settled down in the place it would not be fair for him to charge up 
his household expenses as living expenses. His own expenses are not separable from 
those of his family in any way. For instance, when | am travelling I ain allowed 
travelling and living expenses; but Lama resident of Ottawa and no expenses are 
allowed me when [ am at home. 

Q. Do the agents report to you? 

A. Report to me, yes. 

Q. Now, can you produce at the next meeting Mr. Currie’s report of the number 
of days he travelled? 

A. I can produce his accounts, his monthly accounts which are rendered. 

Q. No, I mean the number of days he has travelled ? 

A, I think so; I think the information should be in the Department. 

Q. Will you be good enough to give the number of days’ travel by each of our 
agents in the United States ? , | 

A. Information showing the number of days travelled by each of the agents in 
the United States. 
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Q. Yes, that is during the fiscal year, because we have not the accounts covering 
the calendar year, the last part of it, the fiscal year 1898 and 1899, 

A. Yer. 

Q. And the number of those who have their families residing with them? 

A. That is, the number of agents whose families reside with them ? 

Q. Yes; also the number of immigrants sent as far as they have account of 
them, from each of those agencies ? 

. Number of immigrants sent from each agency, 

. Yes, the number located, and where, in Canada, of the immigrants ? 

. Number of immigrants located in Canada and where? 

From the United States ? 

. Yes, 

. Now, can you give us the agreement entered into with the Doukhobors. I 
understand there was an avreement entered into ? 

A. There was a communication from the Department to the gentleman who 
made the preliminary arrangement as to the Doukhobors. I suppose it would be 
in the nature of an agreement in one sense, but it is not a contract sealed by the 
Department, It is a departmental letter. 

Q. But that formed the agreement? 

A. That is the basis of the arrangement; the departmental letter to the repre- 
sentatives of the Doukbobors stating the conditions upon which the action of the 
Department regarding the Doukhobors would be taken. 

Q. Was there a letter or letters in response to that? 

A. Iam not prepared to say that there is a letter formally acknowledging and 
accepting the terms of the departmental letter. Neither am I prepared to say that 
there is a letter modifying the terms of that letter. All that I know is that after 
that letter was sent, the Doukhobors came to the country, and as far as I know in 


OPOpop 


- the settlement that has taken place since, in a reasonable way, the conditions set 


forth in the departmental letter were observed. 

Q. Was there a letter from their representatives making certain propositions 
to the Department? 

A. Iam not certain. My impression is that the Doukhobors met the officers of 
the Department and discussed the matter. 

Q. In the first instance, however, your departmental letter was sent ? 

A. J am inclined to think now that the history of the Doukhobor case is that 
information was received by the Department that the Doukhobors were thinking of 
leaving Russia. 

@. From whom did you receive that information ? 

A. From the High Commissioner. I think the correspondence was initiated 
through his office. 

Q. Have you that correspondence in the Department ? 

A. Yes, it is there, and as a result of that correspondence four respesentatives 
came to the Department—Prince Hilkoff, Aylmer Maude, and two of the Doukhobers 
themselves, they had some interviews I think with the Deputy Minister, and with 
the Minister, and went to the North-west, made an inspection, and came back and 
then had some further interviews with the Minister and Deputy Minister. I think 
I was present myself at some of the interviews. 

Q. To put'it shortly Mr. Pedley, will you'give the Committee in whatever form 
you have it, the arrangement under which the Doukhobors came to settle in Canada ? 

A. Give it now, Sir, 

Q. No, later on. Iam not going to ask it now. 

A. The arrangement under which the Doukhokors came to and settled in 
Canada. | 
Q. Now, you can give the Committee at the next meeting also the number 
of emigrants sent trom the United Kingdom by our agents, 

A. Number of emigrants sent. 

The CHainman-——When you mention the next meeting, it will be the meeting at 
which Mr, Pedley gives his evidence, because Mr. Preston will be ere at the next 
meeting. 
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Mr. Cuancy—Mr. Preston has another part of it and Mr. Pedley has charge in 
this country and is looking after this end of it. 

The CHAiRMAN—What I mean is this. It will be well to have all the evidence 
and Mr. Pedley will give it when he next comes before the Committee, but he may 
not be before us at the next meeting. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Oh well, that is all right. 

A. The number ef emigrants from the United Kingdom by each agent for the 
year 1899. 

Q. For the year 1899? 

A. Yes, 

Q. And where these have been located in Canada? 

A. And where these have been located in Canada, yes. 

Q. I want all those who are adults both from the United States and the United 
Kingdom ? 

A. Let me understand you. 

Q. In all the reports they count every person who is a male above twelve years 
as an adult. 

A. That is the limit fixed by the steamship company, all over twelve years of 
age are adults from a steamship standpoint, and between five and twelve they have a 
reduced rate. , 


By Mr, Calvert: 


Q. Half rate ? 
A, A lower rate, and probably a half rate, Under that they go free. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. In all the reports they count every male person above twelve years as an 
adult, 

A. That is the limit fixed by the steamship companies. All over twelve years. 
of age are adults from a steamship standpoint. Between five and twelve years of 
age they have a halfrate or a lower rate, probably one-half, and under five come in at 
a varying nominal rate so that is the classification. 

Q. I am not talking now of steamship classification. I am talking of the 
reports of the agents who declare in their reports that so many adults come to. 
Canada. 

A. That is, the agents at ocean ports. 

Q. It is the duty of our agents to revise whatever may be the regulation of the 
steamship companies for the purpose of passages having regard to the settlers, 
namely, not to class persons who are mere children, as men. 

A. Yes, you want me to give the number of immigrants from all countries over: 
eighteen years of age, is that it? 

Q. Male persons, that is in connection with those located. 

A. The number of persons sent out from the United Kingdom since 1898. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. And the females also ? 
A. That will be the number of males and females over eighteen, you say this is- 
to be given in connection with those located. ; 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Put in the word “ located.” 
A. Located from all countries, is that it ? 


EE ———— 


| 
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Q. If we have the number located, they must be over eighteen ? 

A. If they were located technically, that is, take homesteads, they must be 
over eighteen, but if located in a general sense that is a different thing. ; 

Q. Let us make a distinction, Those who may be located on homesteads and 
those who may be located as constituting a whole family. The homestead might 
constitute one location but the family might include a dozen ? 

No answer. 


IMMIGRATION AGENTS IN F'RANGR, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I would like to ask what knowledge you have of the work that is being done 
by the agent in the City of Paris? 

A. Which agent do you mean? 

Q. The one in Paris? 

A. We have three there, in a sense. 

Q. This is Mr. Bedard. 

A. The knowledge we have of his work is that he has visited quite a number 
of persons out of Paris leading up to the frontier. He has visited families and cor- 
responded with a great number and has come out to Canada once a year to bring 
out these families with him and settle them in the province of Quebec. " 

Q. Have you done anything to amount to anything ? 

A. He claims to have settled between 200 and 300 people a year. 

Q. He does? Well, you don’t seem to have credited him with it? 

A. Of course the number of people,—we have not distinguished Mr. Bodard’s 
work from that of the other agents in so far as the number of settlers is concerned, 
You will find in my report that something over 400 French and Belgians have come 
to this country. 

Q. But how many of them have been located ? 

A. That of course is another question entirely. They have come to this coun- 
try as declared settlers. He claims he has sent out between two and three hundred 

eople. 
; i He does not in his report, does he? Hesays: “ During the past two years, 
the French and Belgian emigration has not been so great as from 1891 to 1896, 
but it is due to the fact that French settlers, established in Canada and doing well, 
do not, as a rule, write to their friends in Europe to invite them to come.” 

A. Yes. 

Q. I see you have credited together the French and Belgians as 417 ? 

A. 417. 

Q. That is all told ? 

A. Mr. Bodard, in his reports to the High Commissioner, which were transmit- 
ted here, claims to have sent out between two and three hundred French people, 

Q. I think those that you have settled on the lands don’t amount to very much ? 

A. That would be the homestead report ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That would only apply to Manitoba and the West. 

Q. That is the only ones that you encourage, is it not? : 

A. Oh, no, you will find in my report, or not in my report but in my statement 
before the Committee the other day I stated that about 900 people had been brought 
in from the United States by the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway Company and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Lake St. John, and somewhere about 900 people 
by the Repatriation society in the Province of Quebec up near Lake Temiscamingue. 

Q. The only people who would get any bonus were for those who were settled 
in Manitoba and the West ? 

A. They report at Winnipeg before the bonus is paid ? 

1—25 ; 
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Q. There are very few here—French 53; Belgians 56 ? 

A. That is at Winnipeg. 

Q. Where located ; and I suppose his special business is to send them to these 

laces ? 

: A. No, he was workiog under an arrangement, a tacit arrangement that was 
made some years ago, that he would endeavour to attract the emigrants from France 
and the Belgian frontier to some of the newer districts in the Province of Quebec, 
and if a number of families, at least if the greater part of the number of families 
he has sent out have been sent to the Province of Quebec, which he claims to have 
done to a large extent, they will not appear in the record of bonused people because 
they do not go to Winnipeg. 


By Mr. McNeill - 


. With regard to this there are three emigration agents are there, in France ? 
. In Paris, 

. There arc three emigration agents you say in Paris? 

. Yes, we have three. 

Have you any others in France except those in Paris ? 

No, Paris is their headquarters and they work out from there. 

And there have been 415 emigrants come here? 

Yes. 

How many does this agent say were sent ? 

. Well, I am only speaking from memory of his report to the High Commis- 
sioner, but he claims to have sent about 200. There is one gentleman there who is 
paid—when I speak of him as one of our men, it is because the Department has for 
years contributed a small sum of money for the publication of a small journal in 
Paris, paid to Mr. Hector Fabre who has been there many years. 


POPoPOPOPO 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. There is no reason why that should be there at our cost if no good ? 
A. | quite agree with you. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. What is the amount we pay for immigration services in France ? 

A. Somewhere in the neighbourhood all told, salarics and expenses, between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a year, that is including that special grant which [ do not put 
down as being of use, altogther from an immigration standpoint but which has been 
paid for years in Mr. Fabre’s case. 

Q. These are 415 individuals you mention ? 

A. They are classified as souls. 


Q. Could you tell me, Mr. Pedley, referring to a reply you made to me last 
time, whether there is any means whereby we could arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the numbers of people from the States who have actually become 
residents and homesteaders in Canada ? 

A. Well, we might possibly be able to form an idea, approximately, by a very 
careful investigation in different parts of Manitoba and North West by our agents 
as to the persons who have settled there in the last year, and by getting from the 
railway companies and other companies who have land to dispose of the names and 
origins of the purchasers. That, you see, invoives a large amount of work, 

Q. It would obtain a large amount of valuable information for the Committee 
and the country ? 

A. A large amount of light will be thrown on that very matter when the census 
is taken, as I understand the census papers contain a column for the place of origin. 
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Q. Why could that not be in your report from year to year ? 

A. Which? 

Q. The number and locations of all these people ? 

A. Well, one reason why, is that it would involve a great deal of expense, and 
the amount of money at our disposal we think would be better employed in other 
ways. 

Q. How do you arrive at the reports you do make; you don’t seem to consider 
them very reliable ? 

A. Krom information obtained from our officers to whom these people report. 
The information obtained at the seaports is, of course, absolutely accurate unless the 
whole system of record ip false. 

Q. I am speaking of those now who are homesteaders ? 

A. Well, the homestead entry will show the place of origin. 

Q. But have you any means of accurate information, and is not that reliable as 
to the whole number settled on the land ? 

A. Well, there were 6,689 homestead entries this year. If you turn up each 
individual entry, you will get the place of origin of the homesteader. 

Q. Will that show whether he came out under the auspices of the agent or 
simply on his own account? 

A. There is the point where the difficulty occurs. As I said in an earlier 
stage of my examination, the work done by an agent this year may not fructify for a 
year, and whether he is the result of the immigration of this year or last year or the 
year before, would be problematical. The only way you could get at that would be 
by the introduction of the passport system by which you could follow a man up from 
the time he came into the country. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Are there voter’s lists for the North West ‘Territories ? 

A. I fancy so, but I am not very familiar with the way they are made up. 
There are very few municipa: organizations where reliable figures are made up like 
those we have in the east. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. I don’t think there are any voter’s lists in the North West Territories? 
A. Iam not sure. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. There would be no difficulty in Manitoba ? 
A. It would be much easier in Manitoba because the system there is more 
definite. 


ComMMITTEE Room 46, 
House oF Commons, 
TuEspay, 23rd May, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock a.m.; Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHarnMAN.—Mr. Preston was here last Friday, but there was not a quorum 
of the Committee present, and he told me he could not be here to-day and probably 
would not be able to come before us again this session. However, he said he would 
leave the questions he had been asked with Mr. Pedley for him to answer, 


—-254 
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Mr. Frank PEDLEY, Superintendent of Immigration, was present at the request 
of the Committee, and continued his statement as follows :— 


The first question that was given to me by Mr. Clancy the last time I was i 
before the Committee was respecting information :— 


By Mr, Sproule - 


Q. Would it not be well to answer Mr. Preston’s questions first ? 

A. I have not got these with me. 

Q. It is not fair to the Committee that Mr. Preston should go away and that 
we should not have these answers ? ? 

A. I think the understanding was that he would let me have the questions and 
I would furnish the answers to the Committee. He has the evidence containing 
them with him. 


List oF AGENTS AND THEIR WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Q. He gave you no answers at all ? 

A. No. 

The first question for which I was to obtain an answer was that showing the 
number of days travelled by each of the agents in the United States during the fiscal 
year 1898-9. Benjamin Davies, St. Paul, 153 days travel and 123 days in the 
office. James Grieve, who is now at Saginaw, Michigan, but was [ think part of 
the fiscal year at Reed City, Michigan and the balance of the year at Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan, and within the last few months has been moved to Saginaw, 
travelled in that year 232 days and was in the office 56 days. HE. T. Holmes, who 
was sent to work in conjunction with Mr. Davies at St. Paul in the State of Minnesota. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Is he any relation of the member? 

A. I think he is a brother, I do not know of course—travelled 136 days, in the 
office 68 days. That would probably include part of the Monday at the beginning 
and Saturday at the end. They start out towards the beginning of the week usually 
and get back about the last of it. Mr. Holmes was appointed with the view of 
doing the greater part of the travel in the State; Mr. Davies having to do a great 
deal of office work, could not do both. St. Paul is adistributing point where a great 
deal of office work is required. C, J. Broughton, the agent for the State of Illinois, 
whose headquarters are at Chicago, travelled 228 days, in office 82 days. T. O. 
Currie, when he was first appointed, was working in Minnesota, but I think the 
whole of the fiscal year that I am reporting on now Mr. Currie was in charge of the 
State of Wisconsin, with headquarters at Steven’s Point. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Well, are you sure about that, it is important to be sure about that? 

A. Yes, I am sure for that fiscal year, yes. He travelled 157 days; was in the 
office 121 days, but he was sent to Omaha to act in conjunction with our agent for 
the State of Nebraska at the Trans-Mississippi Exhibition, which was held in Omaha 
for about six months, ending October 31, 1898. 

Q. How many days was he engaged there ? 

A. I have not the number of days. I think he was there six weeks or two 
months. 

Q. Are these included as office days or travelling days? 

A. I am inclined to think as office days, because he was not travelling. He 
would only go out on the invitation of the Canadian agent, He would be largely 
in Omaha looking after the Canadian exhibit. 
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Q. Can you be sure which class that is to be counted in? 
A. Lam not quite sure whether his report makes that distinction, but I am 


_ strongly of opinion from reading the report that he travelled 157 days in the State 


of Wisconsin, and that the 121 days would include the time in Omaha. W.V.Bennett 
who is in charge of the State of Nebraska, with headquarters at Omaha, travelled 
140 days, in office 148 days, which would include the time he spent in his office in 
Omaha that summer at the time of the Trans-Mississippi Exhibition. M.V.McInnes, 
the agent at Detroit, travelled 105 days, in office 99 days. The Detroit office is the 
office from which we ship all our literature, and a good deal more office work is 
required there than in some of the small outlying places. D, L.Caven, who, during 
the fiscal year was stationed at Bad Axe in Michigan, travelled 266 days, and was in 
the office 34 days. These are the reports I have in answer to that question. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. What are we to understand by an agent travelling—what is he doing when 
he is travelling—what is his object in travelling ? 

A. To answer that question clearly, I will assume in the first place, which, after 
all, is a matter of fact, that the agent is the recipient of a great many enquiries from 
persons who desire information about Canada as a field for settlement, He then 
travels to see these parties, for the purpose of giving them information and of per- 
suading them to move to Canada. When he once gets his system thoroughly inau- 
gurated in his State, his correspondence develops considerably, which necessitates a 
great deal of travelling, aud in the course of the year he arranges fora series of 
meetings, either for the purpose of delivering lectures or convening the people in 
order to discuss Canada as a field for settlement. There are a hundred and one 
things that the agent has todo. He is brought into contact with the people, and 
he finds that it is greatly beneficial to his work to travel out in the country districts 
and to go as far as to canvass personally these people, to induce them to move to 


Canada. 


Q. Are we to understand that when a party who wants information writes to 
these agents that they will travel out to give it to them personally ? | 

A. 1 do not say that they travel in order to see personally every one who 
writes them. They generally send them the literature furnished by the Department, 
but the agent has to be a judge of the circumstances for himself as to whether it is 
necessary for him to travel and see them. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. How long has Mr. Davies been located in St. Paul? 

A. Ever since his appointment, which, I think, was some time in ’97 or probably 
in the fall of ’96. 1 took office in the fall of ’97, and he was appointed before my 
time. 

Q. You have given us his travelling days and the number of days he was in the 
office. Where was he the balance of the days during the year? 

A. That makes a total of 276 days. There would be about 300 working days 
in the year, leaving out Sundays and holidays, and he would have probably a couple 
of weeks vacation; we generally give them a week or ten days at Christmas if they 
ask for it. 

Q. There are 24 days, which is pretty nearly a month; did he have a vacation ? 

A. Yes. I can’t tell you exactly when the dates were.. But nearly every one 
of them has had a vacation. He seems to have reported pretty fully for the whole 
year. 

Q. Can you tell us what part of the year he had vacation in? 

A. I can by looking at the record. 

Q. Well, give us that the next time. Does Mr. Davies’ family reside in St. 
Paul? ; 

A. Yes, I think the answer to the next question will answer that. 
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Q. Now Mr. Grieve? Oh well, we will pass over Mr. Grieve, and take Mr. 
Holmes. When was Mr. Holmes appointed ? 

A. ly. the summer or spring of 1898, 

Q. Then he was there during the whole fiscal year of ’98 and ’99 ? 

me) 6g.tn 

Q. Now you have him travelling 136 days and 6 days in the office, making 204 
days altogether. 

A. Yes. Well, then there were— 

Q. Where was he during the balance of the time? 

A. He was engaged in work, but he has not sent in his report for that part of 
the time, that would be required to make up the number of ordinary working days 
in the year. 

Q. How do you know he was at work, since you have not a report? 

A. Well, they send in a double report. His account, which is a statement of 
expenses shows where he is; then they send in a weekly report, that is, generally 
speaking, they send in a weekly report. Sometimes they miss this, either they 
may be at the State Fair or they may be at some place for a week or two and might 
not send in a report for that period, but I have endeavoured to get them to send in 
their reports. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Holmes sent in a report at all? 

A. His accounts will show where he is at that time. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That is a report of expenses ? 
A. Yes, a report of his expenses, which is practically the same report, only 
one is for the Department proper, and the other is for the accountant. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. In that case you have a report that he wanted his money, but not a report 
that he did his work? 

A. No, we have a report of the expenditure of money by him day by day. 
There is no trouble about it. I can get these reports, and have them all filled in if 
the Committee thinks it is necessary. 

Q. Let us make it clear. The statement you are making now is as to the num- 
ber of days travelled by each agent during the fiscal year 1898-9 ? 

A. As reported to us. 

Q. Yes, and the number of days he remained in office or otherwise disposed of ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of Holmes you gave this at 204 days? 

Q. Namely, 136 days travelling, and 68 in the office. The balance is entirely 
unaccounted for so far as you are able to make a statement? 

A. Well, I can make a statement if I go over his reports. 

Q. How do they get 68 days in the office and 135 days travelling, if you have 
not the information at hand ? 

A. This information we have is in his report which has been sent in weekly. 

Q. Now, what I have asked is when it was not sentin, how do you get it, in the 
absence of information? You are unable now to give it. 

A. Give what? | 

Q. The number of days in which he is actually engaged. 

A. Itis reported to us. He reports this to us. 

Q. He reports to you having travelled 136 days, and that he remained in the 
office 68 days, making a total of 204 days, and leaving a balance of 96 days of which 
he gives no account ? 

A. No, no, I do not say that. He has reported. 

Q. Where is that report? 

A. For instance he did not report for July 23, that is the diaries are missing for 
these dates. He may have reported, but my own impression is that he has not sent 
them in; he does not report for Angust 6, 13 or 20. 
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Q. Have you any information as to the 96 days, the balance of the working days 
of the year, as to where Mr. Holmes was or what he was doing ? 

A. Yes, we have them in the monthly statements of disbursements. 

Q. That is only asking for the money ? 

A. No, it is a report of every item of expenditure, when and where incurred, 
the monthly statements of disbursements must show where he is and what he is 
doing. It is as correct as the statement of work that he sends in weekly. He can 
give the particulars of the number of days and where he was, I have no doubt, but 
he has only reported that he was 136 days travelling under the system of diaries we 
have. 

Q. As inspector that comes under your notire ? 

A, It does, 

H. How then is it that you permit a gap of that kind of nearly one-third of the 
whole year that there is no report of the work done and where he was during that 
period ? 

A. Oh, there is a report. 

Q. No, there is a report that he travelled here and there, but no report of the 
work done. 

A. The diaries they send in are, say for May 23. “‘ Went to Minneapolis, spent 
the day there with certain parties, helping them to load their cars to start out for 
Portal on the Soo line.” 

Q. Where is that information for the 94 days? 

A. If youturn up his statement of disbursements you will find it: “that day 
was at Minneapolis, spent there so much for hotel, for car fare, or whatever his 
expenses were,” 

Q. Let us make it clear—what do you mean? Are you assuming a case? 

A. You were asking me what these diaries show, 

Q. Where are the diaries ? 

A. In the office. 

Q. Have you a diary covering that 94 days? 

A. No, I say these diaries have not been sent in for those days. 

All you know is that he sent in his disbursements, stating in his account 
that he travelled from place to place ? 
. Yes, 
And made a charge in each case ? 
Yes. 
That is all you know in regard to the 94 days? 
. That is the only specific knowledge I have. 
Take Mr. T. O. Currie—but, before I leave, does Holmes’ family reside there ? 
. Yes, he is down in Indianapolis now. His family reside with him, yes. 
. Take the next, Mr. Pedley, that is Mr, T, O. Currie. 
. Yes. 
. He travelled 158 days and was in the office 121, making 278 days to acconnt 
for the balance, He must have had his family with him. 

A. From September 17 to November 7 Mr. Currie was at Omaha. 

Q. Does that include ? 

A. That includes the 121 days in the office. 

Q. That is 121 daysin the office, but lam asking now for the difference between 
278 and 300? 

A. Yes, that will be about 22 days. 

Q. Yes. . 

A. Well, ne was down in Ottawa at the request of the Department at Christmas 
time—1898-9—and he was allowed a vacation at home when he was down. 

Q For how long ? 

Well, I should say, speaking from memory, he would be absent from his 
work at fifteen to twenty days, including his official visit to Ottawa, 

Q. Was he not travelling during his official visit to Ottawa ? 
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A. He was not travelling in the State of Wisconsin. I will bring over the 
diaries if you would like to see them. 

Q. I do not want to prolong it. 

A. There is one week probably not accounted for. He wrote to that effect at 
the time, owing to the fact, I think, of one leaf of his note-book having been lost. 

Q. He had his home where ? | 
A, By his home you mean his domicile. [tis outfrom Strathroy in the County 
of Middlesex. 

Q. Now, does Mr. Broughton’s family reside with him? 

A. No, he is unmarried; he lives in Hamilton. 

Q. Does Mr. Grieve’s family reside with him? 

A. When Mr. Grieve first took office, his wife and family lived, I think, at his 
home in the County of Perth. Mr. Grieve’s wife died about a year ago or a year 
and a half, and so in that sense his family is not living with him. He has a couple 
of children, I think, they may have been over visiting him, but to all intents and 
purposes, so far as we are concerned, his family is not living with him. 

. Now Mr. Bennett, does his family reside with him? 

. Yes, they live in Omaha. 

Mr. Mclunes ? 

. Yes. 

. Where does his family reside with him ? 

. In Detroit. 

. Now, Mr. McInnes travelled 105 days, and was in the office 99 days ? 

. That is 204 days. Some of his diaries have not been sent in. 

. Well, are you unable to give the information with regard to Mr. McInnes 
of what he was doing the balance of the time ? 

A. By looking over his monthly statement of disbursements, [ can tell you. 


SPOPpoOropo 


Q. You can’t give it now? 
A. NO, 
By Mr. Sproule: 
Q. Have you a statement of expenses for the whole year ? 
A. They are on file with the Auditor General and the accountant. 
Q. He has got his expenses for the whole year ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. There are 112 working days not accounted for taking out the Sundays and 


52, making 160 days during which he is not working, and yet he got expenses for the 
whole year. What is the arrangement with Mr. Davies with regard to living 
expenses ? 

A. When he is out from St. Paul travelling on behalf of the Department he is 
allowed living and travelling expenses. When he is at home, heis not allowed that. 

Q, Actual expenses ? 

A. Actual expenses for travelling and living. 

Q. How about Mr. Grieve? 

A. He is allowed all his living expenses, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


. The whole year round ? 
. Unless he is on vacation, but when working for the Department. 
. That is, because he has no family ? 
. Yes, that is, with him. 
5 ee man who has no family, you pay all his expenses, and when he has, you 
o not 
A. Yes, when a man is away from home engaged in the work of the Depart- 
ment, he is paid his living and travelling expenses. 
Q. You take it that a single man is always away from home? 
A. Beg pardon? 


OPOPO 


if 
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Q. You take it that a single man is always away from home according to that ? 
A. Not necessarily, he may be living with his parents in the place where he is 
working. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. He has headquarters in which he spends so many days in an office annually. 
Does that not form his home, for instance I will take Mr. Grieve ? 

A. He will be allowed his expenses for the whole year. 

Q. Well, has he had a letter of instructions of that kind ? 

A. Yes, the policy of the Department as far as that is concerned has been laid 


_ down by letters. 


Q. Well, are there letters in existence setting forth that this is to be allowed to 


Mr. Grieve ? 


A. Well, I do not know that Mr. Grieve has been specialized, that has been laid 


_ down. though, by the records of the Department. 


Q. In every case where a man has no family his living and travelling expenses, 


~ actual disbursements, are paid during the year? 


A. No, that is not it at all. Ifa man is living with his family in a place where 


_ his headquarters are, he is not allowed living expenses when he is at home. If he 
_ is not living with his family then his expenses are allowed, 


Q. Has that always been the custom ? 

A. It has been the custom, though I had nothing to do with it. 

Q. Have you had instructions to that effect in the inspection of the agencies ? 

A. Well, Ido not know that my instructions have arisen in that respect in 
regard to inspection of agencies. My instructions have been as far as the passing 
of the accounts are concerned. 

 Q. You have instructions of that kind ? 

A. Yes. | 

Q. Are they verbal or written ? 

A. Well, I fancy that the instructions were of a verbal nature, I have discussed 
this matter with the Deputy Minister and that is the policy of the Department as 


- laid down by him, and he has passed the accounts based on that policy. 


By Mr. Wilson - 


Q. You say Mr. Grieve is allowed his living expenses the year round whether 
at Saginaw or travelling; now, I would ask why he is made an exception ? 
_ A. He is not. 

Q. Well, do you do that with all the men who have not families ? 

A. Well, I cannot answer the question as you put it-—without families ; it is not 
a question of not having a family. 

Q. Well, what is it ? 

A. It is a question as to whether a man is living at his domicile. 

Q. I mean when a man is at his headquarters, whether his family is there or 


not, you allow him his expenses when his family is not there? It is a fair question. 


A. I am not saying it is nota fair question; I am trying to show the Committee 


_ that the policy of the Department is that where a man’s family is not living with 


_ him, as when his family is in Canada and he is away from them, we will give him 
80 much salary and travelling and living expenses. 


@. For the year ? 

Ave ¥ GBs. ch. 

Q. But if his family is with him ? 

A. If he has taken his family over, he does not get his expenses while he is at 
_ home. 

Q. Well, that is a matter of policy, I suppose ? 

A. It is the same with me, I do not get expenses when at home here, 
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| 


Q. But if he is living and working there it is to all intents and purposes his | 


domicile ? 
A. I would not like to say that, We have one unmarried man 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Can you give any reason which satisfies you why a man with no family is | 
allowed living expenses and a man with a family is not? How do you reconcile © 


that ? 


sonable in it. You take one away from his family, he is put to extra expense, and 


A. I think myself it is a very reasonable policy; I do not see anything unrea- — 


deprived of the comforts of home; I think it is only fair that a man should get his — 


expenses in such a case. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Have any of these men been allowed living expenses during the period of — 


vacation ? 
A. No, not intentionally anyway. 
Q. You are quite sure that has not been the case? 
A. Yes, quite sure. 


Q. Now I will take the case of Mr. Holmes, who has travelled 136 days and © 


been in the office 68 days. Is Mr. Holmes supposed to have any living expenses 
during that time? 

A. In the office you mean ? 

Q. Yes, in the period in the office. 


A. No, not when his family is there, I am not quite sure when his family : 


went there, 

Q. During the period his family was there ? 

A. During the period his family was living in St. Paul he would not get living 
expenses. 

Q. Are you prepared to say his family was not there during the whole fiscal 
year of 1898-9 ? 

A. Not off-hand, I don’t think his wife and family moved there for some time. 

Q. Now take Mr. Currie, would Mr. Currie be entitled to living expenses the 
year round ? 

A. Mr. Currie would be entitled to living expenses the year round on the as- 
sumption that he is working all the time for the Department. That, of course, does 
not include the time that he is on vacation. 

. You visited Mr, Currie’s office at Steven’s Point? 
At Steven’s Point, I did. 
. Did you stop at the same hotel ? 
I did. 
Is it a very expensive hotel? 
fo) 


What are the fares? 
I think the rate is about $2 a day. 
$2 a day; what is the name of the hotel ? 
It is, if 1 remember right, The Arlington. 
. You say then by the day it is $2? 
$2. 
Now Mr. Bennett, has he his family residing with him? 
He has. 
. And he is not snpposed to have any living expenses during the days he was 
in the office, namely 148 days ? 
A. No, is not supposed to have living expenses then. With reference to that 


OPOPOPOoPOPOPOPO 


you may possibly find that some expenses are charged by Mr. Bennett during the 
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time he was attending the Exhibition there. They had to be on the ground from 
early in the morning until about midnight, and if there are any charges made by 
Mr. Bennett for lunches, or anything of that kind, during the time that he was in 
charge of the Exhibition they will be allowed upon the ground that he was incon- 
venienced to a certain extent from going home to his meals and we would consider 
it a fair charge to allow, 

Q. Do you know such charges were made? 

A. I do not know only from memory; I have not gone over the accounts for 
two years. 

Q. Next take Mr. McInnes; he was in the office 99 days, I presume he would 
not be allowed living expenses during the 99 days? 

A. No. 

Q. He has his family there? 

A, Yes. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. You say you allowed him $80 a month for board ? 

_ A. I said the expenses would probably run up to $80 a month or more, but 
when we came to check over the accounts then the disbursements became known. 

Q. Here is exactly what yousay: ‘As far as my memory serves me, his hotel 
bill was $80 per month, and it may be more,” that is Mr. McInnes ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. So you do not make any exception here, as to hotel bills or anything, that 
is for the year I take it? 

A. No. the impression I intended to convey to the Committee, as far as that is 
concerned, I think my words will bear that construction, is that Mr. McInnes will 
probably spend about $80 a month for his travelling expenses, as far as my Memory 
serves me, his hotel bill is $80 per month, it may be more; of course that is only an 


approximate amount; where the statements of his actual disbursements all on file, 


I suppose the Committee will take them instead of my estimates, because they are 


Tight, © 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. D. L. Caven, has he his family with him? 

A. No, his family lives at Montreal. 

Q. ie of course was allowed living expenses? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That seems to conclude that branch of the question, Mr. Pedley. What is 
the vext you have there ? 

A. The question was the number of agents whose families live in the States 
with them. They are, Messrs, Davies, Holmes, McInnes, and Bennett, 


By Mr. Taylor: 


. What is Mr. Currie’s salary ? 

$100 per month. 

And then his board and all expenses outside of that ? 

All expenses outside of that. 

Does he get travelling expenses? 

He does when travelling on behalf of the Department. 

And when he is living at headquarters he is paid his board? . 
Yes. 

At the hotel Arlington ? 

. I am only speaking from memory and I am satisfied that is the hotel. 
And the rate is $2 per day ? 

. I think it is, You can turn up the accounts of his disbursements. 


>POPOPOPOPObO 
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Q. I have them here, In July it was $63. He was here at Ottawa on the 31st 
December, and back again on the 11th of January, $54 for December, $43 for 
January, $56 for February, and $63 for March ? 

A. Are those disbursements made at Steven’s Point or while travelling ? 

Q. It is hotel, don’t say where, Ticket to such a point so much and hotel so 
much ? 

A. Oh, that is when he is travelling. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. L understand some of your agents travel on passes and some pay their fare? 
. That is in the United States. 

. Oh, no, that is in Canada? 

. They all travel on passes here. 

. And you allow them to insure their lives, all of them? 

. We do, when travelling on passes, as the railway company specially state 
they will not be responsible for damages for accidents. 


> OPOPO 


By Mr, Taylor: 


Q. Don’t you think that with a salary of $1,200 a year for Mr, Currie, he could 
afford to pay his own board? Don’t you think that is a good salary for him? 

A. There are some men who draw a higher salary than he does and get their 
expenses. 

Q. Is not $1,200 a good salary for a man of Mr. Currie’s ability ? 

A. I do not know that I can express an opinion on that. He has ability, and 
the Department thinks he is worth that amount, we have no reason to complaint of 
his work. He was considered to be so good a man that we sent him down to Omaha 
in 1898, to take charge in conjunction with Mr. Bennett at the Omaha Exposition, 
where the Government was represented by a very fine exhibit. 

Q. You say he was 121 days at headquarters ? 

A. I did not say that. He was 136 days travelling and 121 days in the office. 

Q. For a permanent boarder at headquarters is not $2 per day a big price 
for an agent to pay for his board? 

A. He is not a permanent boarder in the fullest sense of the term. 

Q. He pays his rent there all the time? 

A. He may be in the hotel for two days in a week and he may be out five days; 
so that he is coming and going all the time, He is not a man who is boarding by 
the month. He is boarding by the day, he may be away from the hotel for two or 
three weeks at a time, 

Q. Is $2 the regular charge at that hotel where he stops? 

A. I fancy it is. 

{ Q. Mr. Currie—was he the Patron candidate in the last general election some- 
where ? 

A. I do not know whether he was one of the candidates or not. 

Q. He was nominated and then refused to run—was not that it ? 

A. I do not know that, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


k Q. You have not given us all but only a portion of the agents in the United 
tates ? 

A. There are two who have not reported yet. 

Q. There are 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clancy ; 


Q. Who are the two who have not reported ? 
A. Mr. Crawford and Mr. Rogers. 
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Q. Have they not reported during the year ? 

A. They have reported by correspondence, bnt they have not sent in their 
diaries in regular form, and I am not able to make a computation of the number of 
days travelled, but I have a statement of their disbursements. 

Q. They seem to come in with great regularity, | mean the accounts. for 
expenses. 

. They cannot get their money until they put them in. 

How often are these reports to be sent to you, the record of the work done? 
. They should be sent to me weekly. 

Have you ever called Mr. Rogers’ attention to that? 

. L have, and I have called Mr. Crawford’s attention to it, too. 

. Yes, and what has been the response ? 

. Mr. Crawford takes the ground that it would be impossible for him in the 
nature of the work he is doing to give usa satisfactory report of each day’s work. 
He has a style of his own in conducting immigration propaganda, and he does not 
report, weekly. 

Q. Now you say that Mr. Crawford has a style of his own, and that he tells you 
it is impossible 

A. Well, I do not know that he says it is impossible. 

Q. Are you the inspector of his work ? 

A. Yes, I have gone over his work pretty fully. 

Q. Do you agree with the contention he makes ? 

A. Iam not prepared to say I agree entirely that he is not able to make a full 
report to the Department. Of ceurse he sends in his monthly statement of dis- 
bursements, and we know what he is doing. 


POPOoPOo> 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. Does he get his salary with the disbursements ? 
A. Oh, yes, he gets his salary. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Do you propose to allow Mr. Crawford to refuse to give you reports ? 

A. Well, I would prefer that he sent them in. , 

Q. That is not the question, Mr. Pedley. Do you propose to permit him to con- 
tinue in his refusal to give you his reports of the work done? 

A. Mr. Crawford has not refused to give me reports, he does report to the 
Department. He reports to the Department continually by correspondence, and 
puts in his statements of disbursements, but he has not reported. 1 do not know 
whether he misunderstands the instructions of the Department or not, but he has 
not reported in that diary form that we would like him to, 

Q. Have you requested him to report as other agents are doing ? 

A. I do not know that 1 have, simply because that would not afford me very 
much light, as he is not brought into contact very much with the other agents, and 
does not probably know what their instructions are, He may think he is conform- 
ing to his instructions by sending in his letters as he does, 

Q. It would seem that you have not disabused his mind, if he is under the 
impression that he is conforming with the requirements, 

A. I have endeavoured from time to time in my correspondence with him to 
get him to particularize a little more fully as to his work, and I think he is improving. 

Q. Mr. Crawford, when did he go over ? 

A. I think he is a man who has been in the employ of the Government for 
a good many years. 


By Mr. Roche: 


Q. Where is his residence ? 
A. In Manitoba, I think. 
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Q. Do you know if he occupies any other position ? 

A. No. 

Q. He is registrar in the town of Birtle under the Provincial Government of 
Manitoba. He is registrar in Manitoba now. 

A. Yes? I do not know that of course. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Did you visit his base of operations ? 

A. No, bis headquarters are in Kansas City. I have met him at Winnipeg, St. 
Paul, and Omaha, and discussed matters with him. But he has a good deal of 
travelling, he just has a room in Kansas City where he conducts his correspondence, 
He goes into the country to towns and villiages and holds open air meetings, 

Q. You do not know if the statement be true that he is registrar at Birtle or 
whether he has been at his office at Birtle or travelling in the interests of the Im- 
migration department. 

. Oh, yes, I know every time he comes to Canada, I know when he comes, 

How do you know? 

. Because he writes to the Department and says so. 

. Have you any other evidence than that he has merely written ? 

. No, I have no evidence that he is there either adversely or in his favour. ny 
. It is possible if he was -o disposed that might not be true, 

. It is quite possible that any of these agents might make up statements that 
are false. 

Q. I am dealing with a case that is exceptional because he has refused or 
neglected to give the information. 

A, I did not say he has refused or neglected to give us information. He has 
sent us information from time to time, that he may have considered is sufficient. 

Q. Who is the judge of that as to whether it is sufficient ? 

A. | am the judge of that. 

Q. That is the judge, if you had satisfactory information. 

A. In answer to that question I think I am safe in saying his answers might 
have been in better furm. 


>OrOPOp 


By Mr. Davin : 


Q. Do you mean that they are not satisfactory ? 

A. Satisfactory is a very comprehensive term. They are not satisfactory 
completely. 

Q. Do you mean they are from your point of view not adequate ? 

A. No, I think that the information that we received from Mr. Crawford is 
thoroughly adequate as to his immigrants. 

Q. Then it must be satisfactory ? 

A. But a man’s action may not be satisfactory in the sense that it is not in strict 
compliance with the instructions of the Department. 


By Mr. Claney : 


© 


. Did you ever call his attention to the instructions from the Department ? 
. Oh, yes, time and ugain. 
. By letter? 
. By letter as to what the Department wanted. 
. Did he reply to these letters on that point ? 
. | think he has replied to suggestions of which I told you that he did not 
know that he was in a position to write down in the form the Department wanted 
his answers, but he would write from time to time showing what he was doing. 
Q. You have these letters in your department ? 
A. Yes. 


POPOL 
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Q. Will you bring them the next time to the Committee, also a copy of the 
letters of instruction to the agents generally ? 
No answer. 


By Mr. Taylor : 


Q. I see that Mr. Currie’s expenses for the last fiscal year were $1,523.97 and 
his salary $1,200, making a total expense of $2,723.97, Can you give us any state- 
ment of the return in value for that money of immigrants he secured ? 

A. I gave a statement here somewhere if I can just put my hind on it. 

Q. Never mind it now, it will come up later on? 

A. I think he claims to have sent somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200 
people from the State of Wisconsin. Yes, here weare, 284 people. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Has he got any local agents under him who are paid a bonus ? 

A. Yes, I read the other day to the Committee the number of local agents in 
the State of Wisconsin. He has some under him, Mr. Cochrane, if I could just turn 
up that phase of the work, I will let you know. Here we are, Wisconsin 26, 

Q. How many now in connection with that did they get paid for per head ? 

A. I have not that statement here; at the request of the Committee I handed in 
a statement showing the total amounts paid to the commission agents in the United 
States. I cannot say how much of that is paid commission agents in Wisconsin. 

Q. Would that not be direct information on the lines I was drawing to your 
attention the other day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. If you take that one case and find how many of these local agents were paid 
for sending these 200 men into Canada it will give you an idea of what these men 
are costing. I am not finding fault at all with it, but it struck me that there was a 
chance there of emigrants costing the country more than they should have, For 
instance this gentleman is paid liberally anyway for doing his work. He travels a 
great many miles, and the country is paying for it. I do not object to that, but it 
appears to me that these men perhaps are doing the work and local men perhaps are 
getting paid for the work these men did. The information they were giving would 
induce settlers to come to Canada and now you have 20 local men that I dare say 
get paid five dollars per head for every man that came from that State to Canada, 
even if his coming was the result of our agent ? 

A. Of course there is the further difficulty which has presented itself which I 
have discussed somewhat in detail throughout these meetings. But if Currie has 
sent the 284 people himself no commission will be paid on them. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Is there any commission paid in the State of Wisconsin ? 
A. Oh, I think so, I am satisfied there is. It is only a case of looking up the 
record. We have a record of every cent we spend in that way. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. There is the difficulty to my mind that he is there as an agent and he is 
travelling, which I think he should to a certain extent, to give lectures and give in- 
formation not only by lectures, but by correspondence. Currie claims he has sent 
284 men and there are these 26 commission men there, and the question presents 
itself’ to my mind that the local agents get credit for these men, and the country is 
paying twice. As I see it, Mr, Currie—i am not finding any fault, | want that dis- 
tinctly understood—Mr. Currie says to the ratepayers of Canada, ‘I am sending 200 
men here for the amount of money I am receiving,” $2,700 or whatever it is—of 
course we are getting the value of it, because when we ask Mr. Currie what the 
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value is he says he has sent 200 men, but we have local agents there and probably ~ 


they have received $5 each for these men. 


A. It is fair to state that the question of salary and expense of United States : 


agents has been for years a considerable item, and has been under discussion. On 


looking over the records I see the Committee has been anxious from year to year © 
to find out the results from this work and whether they justified the amount which ~ 


was being expended. In the year 1893 the salaries of United States agents were 


$20,626.51, and expenses, $16,075.18, and allowance, $15,327.52; over $50,000 was 


spent in salaries and expenses for the work in the United States in 1893. We have 
in this list here forty-eight salaried agents in the United States in 1893. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How many immigrants were reported as coming in in that year from the 


United States ? 
A. If you have the annual report there for 1894 it will show that, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


_ Q. Lam afraid we are getting off the real question. Mr. Currie reports having — 
sent in 284 people. Now this is what Mr. Currie says in his report:—“ Through ~ 


hard work and close application to business there have been sent from this state 284 
people, one family going to southern Ontario, 32 going to Rainy River district in 
northern Ontario,” that is from the whole of Wisconsin. Now, have you an agent at 
Rainy River? 

A. Well, Mr. Burriss works part of that Rainy River section. 

Q. Does Mr. Burriss report having received that 32 families ? 


A. Ido not know that his report specifies that. You will find he reports having — 


received 227 people. 

Q. That would be about nine to the family; these are large families ? 

A. Well, of course, if these are all the families 

Q. No, this man reports 33 families, one went to southern Ontario, andithe 
other 32 went to the Rainy River district; have you any evidence that these ever 
landed in Canada? 

A. We have the evidence that over 200 people—227 people—— 

Q. No, but have you any evidence that the 32 families specifically stated by 
Mr. Currie as going to the Rainy River district ever went there? 

A. I cannot say we have any evidence that 32 families came in as 32 families 
and passed the Canadian customs as 32 families. 

Q. He says 32 families. 

A. He says 284 souls. 

Q. No, he says: “ ‘Through hard work and close application to business there 
have been sent from this state 284 people, one family going to southern Ontario, 
32 going to the Rainy River district in northern Ontario.” It is perfectly plain. 

A. Perfectly plain, but he does not say, though, that the thirty-two families 
comprise all the 284 people. 

. He says that so many families went, 
. He says thirty-two went to the Rainy River district. 
. Have you any evidence that 284 people came from the State of Wisconsin ? 
. Well, I do not know that our records will show that exactly —— 
. Nor have you any 
that is to say, there is no doubt that if we went to the expense and 


POPOPOS 


trouble we might possibly trace those people that came from Wisconsin that are — 


in the North West, but I am a little doubtful if our present records will show that. 
Q. Can you say how many landed at Winnipeg ? 
A, How many immigrants ? 
Q. As coming from our agents in the United States? 
A. That was one of the questions asked me the other day and I have gone into 
the matter to see if I could get an answer and find it is practically impossible. 


| 
| 
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Q. You cannot answer it ? 
A. It is something the United States tried to do some years ago; they tried to 
keep tab on everybody coming in and they had to give it up. 


By Mr. Cochrane 3 


Q. You have no positive proof anybody comes in? 

A. We have no positive proof in any shape or form that any man comes in 
unless he is in our custody er under our personal supervision. Under any system 
where you leave a man liberty of action, he can get up and leave the country if he 
wants. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. I suppose these people would come in as settlers and with effects, and the 
customs must have some returns; could you not get that from their returns; what 
port would they come in at for Rainy River ? | 

A. They might come in by Duluth, working in that way, but more than likely 
they come in at Winnipeg and take the boat at Rat Portage and go down the river. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You have really no evidence as to whether 281 people came in or thirty-two 
' families other than Mr. Currie’s statement in his report ? 

A, Well, it would depend largely how they came in, whether by certificate or 
of their own free will—or perhaps it would be better to say without certificate, 

Q. What do you mean by “ without certificate or of their free will” ? 

A. If Mr. Currie issued a certificate to a family and if that family presented the 
certificate at the boundary point and it was exchanged for a reduced railway ticket 
then of course the tracer is not so difficult, but if as a result of Mr. Currie’s efforts 
in Wisconsin, one family or more decided to go to Canada without reference to Mr. 
Currie at all, without obtaining a certificate from him, then, of course, you could 
not trace them at all. 

Q. When you say without certificate, you mean without referring to Mr. Currie ? 

A, Without direct reference to obtain the certificate, 

Q. Well, let us make this clear; do our agents issue a certificate to every 

_ person coming to settle in Canada, to every head of a family? 

A. They are supposed to do so to every one applying, and I have no reason to 
suppose they do not. | 

Q. Then the number of certificates issued by Mr. Currie would correspond with 
the number of people he actually sent ? 

A. No, the number of certificates Mr. Currie issued taken up by the Canadian 
Pacific would show the uumber of souls that went on each certificate. 

Q. Have you these certificates ? 

A. Oh, no; they are not returned to usat all, they are returned to the Canadian 
Pacific. 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


i Q. They are presented for payment, are they not ? 
A. No, they return these to them, 

Q. They present them when they claim the reduced rate? 
A. Yes, they present them to the Canadian Pacific agent, who satisfies himself 
ag to the bona fides of the person. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Does the Government pay the differenco ? 
A. No, the Government does not pay any fares at all ? 
Q. They get lower fares on them ? 

1—26 
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A. Yes, about 1 cent or 14 cents a mile from boundary points to destination. 

Q. Then have you any more definite information in regard to the other agents, 
Mr. Davies, Mr. Grieve, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Broughton, Mr, Bennett, Mr, McInnes, Mr. 
Caven, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Rogers ? Have you no definite information in that 


very connection, no more definite information than you have given in the case of | 


Mr. Currie ? 

A. I cannot say that we have, the same system applies to all the agents. You 
might possibly find in occasional correspondence that comes to the Department 
where an agent hus specially mentioned a certain family where they are coming, and 
you might be able to trace that particular family. For instance some of our agents 
have sent in parties or families with considerable money, cash, and they have made 
a note of that and informed the Department, saying where these men were going to 
settle. That of course would be an indicator that we would not have as to the people 
who come in generally. 

Q. You stated in your report that there has been 44,543 declared settlers came 
in last year ? : 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you mean by that that you have information they havesettled in Canada? 

A. No. I mean that they have declared their intention of settling here. 

Q. Then the words, “declared settlers,” do not convey the meaning that would 
be generally taken from them, do they ? 


A. Yes. If I were tosay we had that number of actual settlers in Canada, that - 


would be to the effect that they were settled here, but when I say they are 
“declared settlers,’ I mean by that that they have declared their intention of 
settling in Canada. 
| Q. No, if you had stated that there were that number of persons who 
declared their intention to settle here, that would have been a true statement, would 
it not ? 

A. That is what we mean. 
_  Q. When that statement was made, it was on no hetter ground than that they 
stated they were going to settle here ? 

A. The number of immigrants arriving at ocean ports is checked there by the 
officers at the ports of landing, and they keep a record of those who signify their 


intention of settling in Canada and who have their tickets bought through to some ~ 
Canadian point, and these are checked offagain at Winnipeg, when they go through | 


to the West, by our agents there. } 

Q. Now, Mr. Smart in his reportas Depaty Minister says that 6,689 homesteads 
were located or taken up? 

Q. Yes. 

Q. And you report that 44,543 persons came as declared settlers, or rather 
persons declaring their intention to settle ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Mr. Smart also gives in his report 6,689—will you just consult the report so 
that we will get this down right, Mr. Pedley? 

A. Is it the Deputy Minister’s report, Mr. Clancy ? 

Q. Yes. That will be on page VIII. He gives the number of homesteads for 
the calendar year 1899 as 6,689 with 21,335 souls ? 

A. Yes. 


Q. That would be equivalent to about three and one-fifth to each family, would 


it not? 


A. About, I suppose, I have not struck the average but I suppose that would — 


be it. 


Q. When you speak of ‘‘declared settlers’’ you mean only foreigners that come — 


in or people from foreign countries, you do not mean Canadians that return to this 
country or tourists, do you? 
A. Do you include returned Canadians? 
Q. I mean not returned Canadians who lived inthe United States, but Canadians 
who have been travelling perhaps and returned, 


| 
| 
7 
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_ A. No, it includes Canadians that have gone from this country several years 
ago and come back. 3 

Q. Ido not mean that. That three and one-fifth would carry out what he gives 
there as 21,335 souls, Now, if you will turn to those who have homesteaded you 
will see that Mr. Smart states that the returned Canadians from the United States, 
I suppose he must mean by that persons who resided there ? 

A. I fancy so, these were not United States citizens. I may say that so far as 
this tabulation is made up, it is made up from an entirely different record to mine 
and I can only speak of it as I find it bere, 

Q. He gives 2,134 Canadians as a part of this number ? 

A. Yes, I see that. 

Q. So that they form no part of the immigration that is brought in through our 
own officers, do they, into this country ? 

A, I should imagine so. I presume that is correct. 

Q. Then he gives “ persons who had made previous entry 720,” that I take to 


be, following up the records, persons who had made entry and who did not fulfil the 


conditions and it would cover the overlapping from year to year, and practically 
belongs to a former year ? . 

A. I do not know, I cannot speak authoritatively as to that at all; I do not 
know; I am not familiar enough with the system in vogue in the patent branch to 
say whether that means a man who had taken out a homestead entry and abandoned 
it and came back several years afterwards and taken out a new one, or, what it 
means. The person in charge—— 

Q. It can’t include foreigners who come into the country that year? 

A. It may possibly include some who came in from the States but the probabi- 
lity is it will include no one that came in from across the water, I don’t know that 
it will include any from the States. 

Q. Not likely. If we take these two items, the item of Canadians 2,134, and 
the previous entries 720, we have left 3,835, have we not, as the persons who are 
supposed to be foreigners or those who have been sent into the country by our 


agent? 

A, I suppose that is it. 
Q. Will you just look into that so that we will be right ? 
A. There are—— 
Q. 2,134 Canadians from the Hastern Provinces ? 
A. 2,854do you make it? 
Q. Yes, I think that would be it, that taken from 6,689 would leave how many ? 
A, 3,835. 
Q. 3,835? Now you didn’t include—you have included no Canadian other 


than those who made returns having resided in the United States, in this 4543 ? 


A. No. 
Q. Now then, have you applied the same rule that Mr. Smart did to the whole 


of them, namely ?—— 


A. [I would not be sure about that whether in the statement about the Canadians 


| returned from the United States; they may possibly be included. 


Q. Oh, no, he says here they are from the Hastern Provinces ? 
A. Those are the Canadians from the Hastern Provinces, but I am talking about 


the Canadians returning from the United States. It is quite possible they may be 


4 
3 


included in the returns. 
Q, Oh, no, you give them as 105 so it does not include them ? 
A. It does not include the 720. 
Q. If you apply the same rule that Mr. Smart has to the 6,899 giving 21,355 


souls that accompanied these entries, to the 3,835 you will have 12,272 souls, would 
you not, that is with 34 to an entry? 


‘ 


A. 12,272, that is on the basis of 34. 
Q. Besides there will be no variation of it. He has given it for the whole of 


- the entries ? 


Se 


Y. Yes. 
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Q. That would indicate that 12,272 persons outside of Canadians have been 


settled in that country ? 

No. 

What ? 

. No, it does not indicate that at all. 

What does it indicate ? 

. Because there was given—— 

. | mean as far as homesteads are concerned ? 

. It means that the number of souls represented by the homestead returns on 
an average of 31 for each homestead, gives 12,232 ; there is no doubt about that, 

-Q. Have you any other returns ? 

A. There are 906 people who came from the United States and settled in the 
Lake St. John district. 

Q. I mean the homesteads. Have you any other than what are there ? 

A. Not that [ am aware of. 

Q. Then that, includes all the persons entered on homesteads—21 335 settled on 
6689 ? 

A. According to that return that is the way it figured out. 

. Q. Then, so far as the homesteads are concerned, leaving out the Canadians, 
12,232 persons settled on homesteads during the year? 
. Yes. 

Q. Now, then of the declared settlers that yoy report at 41,543, if you deduct 
the number you give there on the homesteads, you have 31 272 persons that you 
cannot account for, but that you call declared settlers—how do you account for that? 

A. The 7,400 Doukhobors who came out here did not homestead. They must 
be deducted from the 32 ,000, that leaves 24,600, that brings it down 24,600. There 
were about 2,000 that came from the United States, that did not go to the North- 
West, 906 brought in through the efforts of the Quebec and Lake St. John Coloniza- 
tion Society and settled at Lake St. John. They report 906 who are included in our 
44.000, and if we include them we must deduct them, because they did not go to the 
West, and did not homestead. They did not homestead in Quebec; we have no 
control over their lands there, they settled on provincial lands, Nine hundred and 


grererer 


twenty-seven came in through the efforts of the Repatriation Society of Montreal, 


who are settled mostly in Quebec, in the Lake Temiscamingue district. 

Q. You do not count them in? 

A. In the 44,000. 

Q. No? 

A. Yes, I will just read my report. 

Q. You do not ? 

A. And you will see there, because that is one of the questions I answered Mr. 
Sproule in the beginning of my examination as to how we figured up the figures. 

Q. I want to see how these figures come out a little later on. 

A. To Lake St. John, 906, to Rainy River, 227, Lake Temiscamingue and Lake 
St. John, 973. I said 927, it is 973. That accounts for about 19 ,000. 

Q. That is homesteaders ? 

A. No. These are people brought in from the United States. 

Q. Where do you get your report from ? 


A. From the Montreal Society, of the number of people brought in through 


them from the United States. 
Q. That is no part of your immigration system ? 
A. It is part of our system in that we give them $2,400 a year. 
Q. They are not your agents? 


A. They are not direct agents in the sense that the officers of the society are 


h 


paid by us. There is an appropriation made to them by our immigration vote off 


$2,400. 
By Mr, Wilson: 
Q. And do you mean to say that the population of Quebec is increasing ? 
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A. That is something I cannot say without having the mortality returns, 
because [ cannot in the first place tell what the birth rate is over the death rate. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. You said that 973 went into the Lake St. John district ? 

A. 973 went to Lake Temiscamingue. I think the proper way to put this is that 
they came through the efforts of the society to Montreal and settled in Quebec, 
mostly in Lake Temiscamingue district. 

Q. How many were there in Lake St. John? 

A. 906. 

Q. And what other districts ? 

A. The Rainy River, 227. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Those were settled by whom ? 
A. Those were returned to us as having been settled by the Rev. Mr. Burriss, 
our agent in Port Arthur, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


. That would be in 1901? 
. About 1900, yes. 


bo 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. How many does he report there altogether ? 

A. This is his report. 

Q. Mr. Currie says he sent 284 there ? 

A. Not to the Rainy River district. He sent that number from Wisconsin, and 
32 families went to the Rainy River district from Wisconsin. He says 32 families. 

He reports families going in, and he reports 284 persons, 

Q. As I understand Mr. Currie’s report he says that 284 people left Wisconsin 
for Canada. One family of those left who have left that State went to southern Ontario, 
and 32 families went to the Rainy River. t 

A. Ido not infer that the 284 people are included in the 32 families be ment- 
ions. 

Q. Have you any inference as to the other ones ? 

A. My only inference is that they went into the North-West. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Now you have 21,091 not accounted for yet, taking all these off ? 

A. Now you take the excess of land sales over last year, amounting to about 
105,000 acres 3 

Q. What has that got to do with it—what proof have you that the land sales is 
an indication so far as a record of immigration ? 


By Mr. Roche: 


Q. They might have been sold to non-residents ? 
A. Well, I think Mr. Roche is pretty familiar with the land sales, say of the 
Canadian Pacific, and I think the most of their land sales are to bona fide residents, 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. What record have you of the land sales as accounting for these 21,000? 

A. We have the record from the railway companies of the sales of land every 
year, and all of these are taken by the Department as indicating a movement in the 
taking up of land, | | 
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Q. But have you any proof that any of these 21,000 not accounted for have 
taken up land? | 

A. No, and probably the Canadian Pacific do not know. 

Q. Then it really has no connection ? 

A. As far as I understand you are trying to ascertain whether the number of 
people counted by the immigration department as coming into Canada as declared — 
settlers are settled here; you are trying to arrive at that? 

. Yes. 

ce And we take as one evidence of that the homesteads. We take as another 
evidence of that the people that are reported to us as actually settled in the province 
of Quebec, some 1800 or 1900, and we take as another evidence of that, the land 
sales. 

Q. What evidence have you of that ? 

A. Of what? 

Q. That any of these people have settled themselves on these lands? 

A. We have the evidence of the land transactions from the owners of lands— 
the Canadian Pacific, which is the largest owner—that they have disposed of more 
land this year than last. 


By Mr. Roche: 


Q. Probably to people living there for years 7 
A. Most of it goes to outsiders just come in. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Are there any conditions of sale that they must reside on the land ? 

A. The conditions are a ten-year payment plan and ten per cent instalments ; 
ten per cent cash down, ten per cent the first year and the second year is allowed to 
go free, and then they make the other payments. 

Q. But no condition of actual settlement aecompanies the sale ? 

A. No, the only condition is the man pays his money in advance. 

Q. And the man might live in South Africa? 

A. Yes, but not very likely. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Have you, Mr. Pedley, any evidence that a single person of these 43,000 
that came into the country purchased any of this land reported by the Canadian 
Pacific ?. 

A. No. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. A good many might come in as agricultural labourers ? 
A. Yes. . 
Q. With a view to settling there ? 

A. They might do that, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. We are not dealing with suppositions, we are keeping tothe record. Now, 
Mr. Pedley, have you correct data for stating that 44,000 and odd declared settlers 
come into Canada last year ? 

A. I have given the Committee the data before in my evidence. 

Q. Now take the reports of our agents at St. John, at Halifax, at Quebec, and 
at the city of Montreal and compare it with yours. The aggregate of English and 
Welsh, if you will turn up the report—take St. John first—there are how many 
English pus Weish at St. John for both cabin and steerage, give them each 
separate 
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A, On page 45 of the report on immigration, page 2 of the agent’s report in 
St. John, under the heading of ‘ Steerage passengers for Canada at St. John, N.B.” 
the number of English is given as 422. 
5 . Is that cabin or steerage ? 
. It is steerage. 
Four hundred and twenty-two ? 
Yes. 
Yes, and Welsh ? 
The Welsh are not specified. 
None reported. Now, cabin, 
Cabin passengers for Canada, English 193. 
Any Welsh? 
Welsh, 3. 
Now that woutd include all the English and Welsh that landed there ? 
. Destined for Canada. 
. Destined for Canada ? 
Yes. 
. Now will you take Halifax, 
. I think he has it a little differently classified here. The steerage passengers 
for Canada reported by the Halifax agent, English, 2,345. 

Q. And Welsh ? 

A. Welsh, 15. 

Q. Yes. 

A. The cabin passengers for Canada at Halifax, English 527, Welsh 1. 

Q. Now take Quebec ? . 

A, The steerage passengers for Canada reported from Quebec, English 5,479, 
Welsh 80. 

Q. In cabin ? 

A. “Cabin passengers remaining in Canada” reported from Quebec, 2,478, 
English, and Welsh 11. 

Q. Yes, now then take Montreal, please ? 

A. Cabin passengers—I am not quite sure whether this classification is the 
same—he reports page 87 of the Agent’s Report. 

Q. There are two reports there, one from the Canadian Steamship Line and the 
other by railway from across the border ? 

A. The immigrant arrivals reported from Montreal via ocean ports are given 
as Euglish 153, Welsh not specified. The immigrant arrivals at Montreal via 
United States is given as English 93, Welsh not specified. 

Q. Now Mr. Pedley, you have for St. John 618,—will you take this down please, 
the reporters will have it exactly ? 

A, You wish me to take it down ? 

Q. Yes, from St. John you have these figures 422-193, and 3, making 618 and 
the other ports. Now will you see what the whole of these amount to? 

A. 11,800. 

Q. How many did you report ? 

A. 10,660—no, it is 8,576. 

Q. How do you account for that difference ? 

A. Because we report the “declared settlers.” 

Q. Well did you report the “declared settlers” on the number that came in? 
Did you now? 

A. We reported those who declared their intention at the ports of arrival of 
settling in Canada. 

Q. We take this number of persons who came in as English and Welsh amount- 
ing to nearly 3,000. Were they persons that you had reported they did not intend 
to settle in Canada ? 

A. Were there any persons 

Q. There were 11,800 in round numbers who came in and you report 8,000 and 
odd as declared settlers ? | 
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A. Yes. 

Q. How do you make the distinction between those declared settlers and the 
whole number that came in? What evidence have you? In other words how do | 
you know that 8,000 and odd were declared settlers and the balance were not ? 

A. Because they were checked off there by our agents and officers. 

Q. They came on to the United States, did they not? 

A. No. 

Q. Then what has become of them? 

A. They may just have come over here on a visit and have gone back to the 
Old Country for aught I know. You.see youare including the cabin and steerage 
possengers. , 

Q. Yes, but very few of these came cabin? Now, do you take the reports of 
the agent for that in every case? 

A. Yes, they are the only ones that can check it, the agents at the port of land- 
ing. ‘They take the ship’s manifest and count those on board the ship. 

Q. And that does notappear. Why don’t they appear as persons coming into 
Canada as settlers ? 

A. Because there has been a rule adopted fora great many years that, generally 
speaking, steerage passengers are included as immigrants, 

Q. The difference between 11,000 and the 8,000, what do you think about the 
3,000? 

A. The 3,000 are those that do not declare their intention of settling in Canada, 

Q. Let us just turn up the other nationalities and see how you work that out 
with regard to the others. We will take the Germans, 

A. Germans, 

Q. Seven hundred and thirty came in. You report 780 as declared settlers. 
How do you account for the two cases ? 

A. What statement are you referring to now? 

Q. lam referring now to the 730 as those reportea at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 
and Montreal, 730, and you report 780 as settlers, declared settlers, 

A. The figures are: Germans, 14 cabin passengers, reported at St. John for Canada, 
and there are 5 steerage passengers reported at St. John for Canada; the cabin | 
passengers reported at Halifax, of Germans,is 9, and of steerage passengers, 
Germans, 81. At Quebec the steerage Germans were 312, and cabin passengers 
remaining in Canada, Germans, 38. At Montreal the Germans via ocean travel were 
357, and via the United States, 33, 

Q. Well, how many are there ? 

Nt 

Q. Now, what evidence have you that there were 11,545 Americans brought in? 

A. If you look at the evidence I think I have answered that before. 

Q. That is through McInnes, through your agent in the United States ? 

A. No, we have their figures, but the evidence we have isthe number that 
report directly at Winnipeg. Those that are reported from Portal and Coutts, and 
those that are reported at other points. I gave the figures to the Committee I 
think, the first or second day of my examination. It is in my evidence in the first 
or second day’s evidence. 


By Mr. Roche: 


Q. You have a Mr. Paul Wood engaged in your Department as an immigration 
agent or in some capacity ? 

A. He is engaged from time to time up at Dauphin. 

Q. In what capacity? 

A. Looking after the immigration, as a land guide and generally as an immi- 
gration agent. 

Q. Is he an interpreter ? ; 

A. I think he speaks two or three different languages, and will be used from 
time to time by Mr. McCleary as such whenever necessary. 
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ComMMITTEE Room 46, 
Housz or Commons, 
Fripay, June 1, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock am.; Mr, McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. Frank Pepuey, Superintendent of Immigration, was present at the request 
of the committee and examined. 


By Mr, Wilson: 


Q. You said in one place in your evidence here that the expenditure on adver- 
tising in the United States was $14,000 and in another place it was $38,500. Now, 
erhaps you can explain whether these are two different items or whether they 
should be added together; [ just want to get the correct amount, 
A. The item of $14,018.44—-- 

Q. Is that for the newspapers alone? 

A. —is the amount that appears in the Auditor General’s report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, as classified by him for advertising in the United States. 

Q. That finishes up the fiscal year; your year is different ? 

A. Ours is the calendar year. The item of $38,500 includes all of the adver- 
tising in the United States for the calendar year 1899 as analysed by the accountant 
of our Department; it includes all the expenditure that is made by the Department 

-in the United States for advertising and printing of literature of all kinds and 
descriptions. 

Q. Well, then, the accurate amount is just the $38,500, that covers everything, 
does it? 

A. That covers everything that was spent by the Department in advertising in 
newspapers, printing atlases, and the printing or purchase of pamphlets—on 
literature generally : that is the amount that was spent in the United States, but as 
a matter of fact it should not be charged entirely to the United States because a 

_ good deal of literature bought there was distributed in Canada and the Old Country 
_ —$38,500, which also includes not only the general advertising which I mentioned 
_ the other day as being done through large firms, but also what was done through 
local agents in their own districts. 
Q. Ihave got the information I want; the two items are not to be added 
_ together but the larger amount is the total amount and covers everything ? 

A. Yes, The $14,000 is just taken from the Auditor General’s report. 

Q. I have got down from the evidence here that the commissions paid in the 
United States to your agents amounted to $4,785. 

A. Yes. 
| Q. Well, then, I have the total expenditure in the United States for the year 
as $83,500 ? 

: A. That is for the calendar year. I qualified that statement to the extent of 
- gaying that it was only approximate, because the accountant could not make an 
_ absolutely accurate atatement except on the fiscal year basis, 

: Q. It is too bad that these accounts are kept that way ? 

A. Ido not know how long thvy have been so kept. 

; Q. You say here, “I have the total expenditure and classified expenditure in 
the United States, $83,500, including salaries, expenses of agents, sums for adver- 
_ tising and commissions on settlers, The total expenditure in Great Britain and 
| Kurope is $80,000.” I would like to have that divided up? 


y, 
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A. I would say as to that. that a clerk in the accountant’s office is working on 
it now and I may have it before the Committee rises. It means the dissection of a 


lot of accounts generally kept together. For instance, the English and Welsh are 


not kept together as such. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. The English and Welsh are the only ones in that position ? 

A. No, the Old Country expenditure, you will understand, is made by the High 
Commissioner, An account comes in from Beigium, for instance, and if this account 
is satisfactory he pays it. Accounts coming in from Ireland and Scotland are treated 
in the same way, but when he is sending in his statement he does not classify them 
as Belgian, Irish or Scotch but sends in his monthly statements and we can only 
get at it by going over the vouchers. 


By Mr. Wilson: 
Q. Are you going to give us the expenditures in England and Wales ? 


A. As far as we can detach the English and Welsh expenditure from the general | 


expenditure. 

Q. Then, you will give us the expenditure on the Continent separately ? 

A. Yes. I wish to say that it is impossible to get nt the absolute expenditure 
on the Continent. For instance, we get 100,000 copies of a pamphlet from an Hnglish 
firm and 25,000 of these will be distributed on the Continent. The Committee will 
understand that these statements must be taken more or less as approximate. 

Q. Now, you gave us the days travelled and in the office of all the United States 
agents but two; can you giveus the particulars about these two agents now? These 
were Messrs. Crawford and Rogers ; have you been able to find out about them ? 

A. Ihave a letter from Mr. Rogers, who thought he was complying with the- 
requirements of the Department by his usual cor respondence and also by his month 
ly statements of disbursements, which, if you have gone over them on the file of the 
Auditor General, are very full. 

Q. I have not, I cannot go over everything. 

A. No. That is the reason Mr. Rogers gives. He intimates that he thought he 
was conforming to the instructions of the Department by sending in, as he does, 
pretty voluminous reports and disbursement statements, and Mr. Crawford takes 
pretty much the same ground, 

Q. Then, you stated that the expenditure in Great Britain and on the continent 
was $80,000 ? 

A. That is the statement furnished me by the accountant; that includes the 
bonuses paid by the High Commissioner on English and continental immigrants. 


Q. I see you say in your evidence of May 4th that the expenditure in Canada. 


included salaries, contingencies at seaports, expenditure made by Mr. McCreary, 
the grant to the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway Company, and altogether you 
give $224,363.35; 1s that correct ? 

A, Yes; that is, of course, this quotation is asto the expenditure for the calendar 
year, and if you put these figures together—$80,000, $83,000 and $224,000—you would 


see they are more than our appropriation of $360,C00. The explanation of that is that 


the appropriation of the previous year overlaps several months of the calendar year 
of 1899, and therefore these figures must be taken with considerable care by the 
Committee as they are only approximate, You can only get absolute figures by 
taking the fiscal year. 

Q. Well, don’t you think it would be wise for you to recommend to your 
Department a change of the time so as to correspond with the fiscal year, in order 
that the accounts might be comparable and that we might get at the facts instead 
of your saying as you do now, that the accounts are only approximate. It does not 
seem tome that it would be difficult to change. You as head of the immigration 
department, as Superintendent should, I think, make that suggestion. 


| 
} 
. 
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A. It is a matter that has been discussed, although I do not know just whether 
with the view of making such a change as is suggested, 
| Q. You can quite see how unsatisfactory it is ? 
A. For certain purposes of classification it is difficult, but of course the actual 
expenditure for my particular item can always be ascertained. 

_ Q. It can be by going to the office and getting an officer to look it up, but I do 
not sec why we should not be able to go to the Auditor General’s report and find 
that just as in any other Department ? 

A. I do not know whether all the Departments report for the fiscal year or 
whether we are the only one. The suggestion that has been made however will be 
_ borne in mind. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. How long has that system been in vogne? 
A. It has been in vogue for a great many years. 


| By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I wanted to ask a few questions with regard to Mr, Rogers and Mr. Crawford. 
I understood from what yousaid that you have had some communication with those 
gentlemen since the last meeting of the Committee ? 

A. I have not from Mr. Crawford. I had a letter from Mr. Rogers three or 
four days ago since the last meeting of the Committee. The communication was 
written by him before the last meeting of the Committee. It was received, I think, 
some time during the latter end of last week, but I am not sure of the day. It was 
in response to’ a communication from me, that the Committee had asked for his 
diaries and I would like him to furnish them, and he wrote to the effect that he has 
not kept the diary except in so far as it involved a statement of disbursements, and 
his letters to the Department giving information required from him from time to 
time by the Departmert. 

Q. Have you ever called Mr. Rogers’ attention to these lapses before ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Rogers has been written to from time to time to conform more par- 
ticularly to the instractions of the Department. 

Q. It would seem now that Mr, Rogers refuses to give the information you have 
required of him? 

A. No. I would not like to say that Mr. Rogers refuses to give the information, 
He evidently has a misconception of what the instructions were, or thought that by 
sending in his itemized statement of disbursements every month which shows where 
he was, what he was doing and what his expenses were, that he followed the 
instructions of the Department. 3 

Q. It has been a matter of controversy between him and you as Inspector 
as to whether he was to conform ? 

A. It is not exactly a matter of controversy, it is with the desire in my cwn 
mind to satisfy myself from month to month as to the work of the agents, that I 
have thought it necessary to write them occasionally with reference to their reports, 
simply to keep a close check on what is being done. 

Q. How long has Mr. Rogers been sending in these incomplete reports? 

A. He has been sending in his monthly statements from his appointment. We 
won't pay them their expenses unless they send in their statements. 

Q. But they are only as to his disbursements ? 

A. No, they show the amount of fare, say, from Watertown in South Dakota to 
Yankton on such a day, what he paid for hotel expenses, for baggage transfer and 
for livery, &c. 

Q. That is a very long statement you have made, but, after all, is that not a 
statement of his disbursements? 

A. It is more than a statement of disbursements. 

Q. How ? 

A. It is a statement of how the disbursements are made. 
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Q. Well I thought that the statement of disbursements included how they were 
made; a man to put down $25 with nothing at either end is hardly giving a state- 
ment of disbursements, Now let us not have any apologies for these men? 

A. I am not apologizing for them, I am stating facts. . 

Q. This matter came before the Committee and I made the statement, and make 
it here now in the interest of the Department, that there is either laxity on the part 
of these men or proper pressure is not brought to bear on them to send in these 
accounts. 1t seems strange that Mr. Rogers’ attention should be called to the mat- 
ter and yet he persists in assuming that his instructions are being complied with ; 
that is the substance of it, is it not, Mr. Pedley ? ; 

A. Mr. Rogers says he thought he was giving the information required by the 
reports and statements of disbursements sent in from month to month, 

Q. Do you propose as Inspector to see that he will send in these the same as 
the other agents ? 

A. I propose, with the coucurrence of the heads of the Department, to do 
everything that lies in my power to bring about the best possible results as far as 
our immigration work is concerned, and I want to eay now that Mr. Rogers is pro- 
bably one of the best of the agents we have. 

Q. Don’t let us take up time with a speocch; that is not what we want; that is 
a little padding out, you will see; I have not questioned his work in any sense, but 
I am making a reasonable demand that there should be given by Mr. Rogers the 
same information as other agents, if he is ‘a better agent, Now, the answer you 
gave a moment ago when you spoke in general terms, was, that with the concurrence 
of the Department you will do what you can to bring about an efficient state of 
affairs ? 

A. To bring about the best possible results as far as our work is concerned. 

Q. But you refuse to say you will insist that these men who have not put in 
reports properly wi'l do so? 

A. No, I do not like to say that. The ground I take is this, that where there 
would be reasonable cause for a man who is doing good work for the Departement 
not conforming exactly. but practically in spirit, to the instructions of the Depart- 
ment I might go so far as not to insist upon strict compliance. 

Q. Has there been a reasonable excuse ? 

A. There has been what we consider a reasonable excuse in the fact that we 
do not care to penalize our agents because they do not comply with the exact letter 
of their instructions, 

Q. What do you mean by penalizing them; others have not been penalized ? 

AL INO. 

Q. What is the difference then? 

A. The only difference in their case is that they have not in their diaries in 
accordance with the instructions of the Department. 

Q. Notwithstanding you have insisted from time to time ? 

A. We have insisted on them sending in their reports and Mr, Rogers says he 
thinks he has complied with that. 

Q. Now we have that, and Mr. Rogers would necessarily give whatever 
excuse he thought proper. Now you say you think it would be penalizing these men 
to insist on their sending in reports the same as others ? 

A. No; the way to penalize them would, in my opinion, be to stop their 
salaries and then they would send in reports, but that would be a rather drastic 
measure and especially when you deprive men of the means of carrying on the work 
that is being very well carried on by Messrs. Rogers and Crawford. 

Q. Do you think you have a faithful fulfilment of their duties as far ag regards 
the accounts? 

A. In literal compliance with the instructions of the Department they have not, 
but as far as making the Department aware of their movements and the carrying on 
of the work of the Department they have done so. | 

Q. Then you think it is complying with the instructions ? 

A. Technically they are not. 


e 
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Q. Well, in the essence is it; is there any evidence they were at these places if 
they kept no diaries ? 

A. Yes, we have the evidence in Mr, Crawford’s case of his being at a certain 
place and sending off so many settiers, We have photographs of the cars and the 
settlers loading them. ) 

Q. Is that a special case ? 

A. He was sending three trains out. 

Q. How about tho balance of the year? 

Ma I could not particularize about the balance unless I went over the year’s 
work. 

Q. Well, I will let the peoplejudge. There are two men in the Department who 
refuse to send in the information which others do and as a wholesome practice I am | 
willing to leave it with them; they gave a sufficient excuse to satisfy the Depart- 
ment ? 

A. I will not say that they have given a sufficient reason to satisfy the Depart- 
ment, but they should not be penalized. 


By Mr, Ingram: 


Q. What are the total disbursements of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Crawford ? 

A. For which year? 

Q. Last year? 

A. Well, I have not the figures here; if yon have the public accounts they will 
appear for 1899. 

Now, then, at the close of the last day’s work I was being examined by Mr. 
Clancy as to some immigration figures, I don’t know whether you closed that por- 
tion of your examination. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Well, [think there were some matters you were not quite able to make clear 
that day. One of the things we were endeavouring to get was, taking the United 
States, the number of persons upon which the commission had been paid with 
respect to age and sexes; you have not made that statement yet. 

A. There is a statement that is being made out now showing the number of 
commissions that have been paid to local agents in the various states. 

Q. The number of persons that have been brought from the United States 
upon which commissions have been paid, that is what I want ? 

A. Yes. 3 

Q. I am not going to ask for the number paid each agent, that would be avery 
long task, Isee, from the details that have been given, but I want the number of 
persons upon which commissions have been paid, with their respective sexes and 
ages, the number above 12 years of age being separate ? 

A. I think I can furnish that—lT am not sure as to the sexes and ages, but I 
think I can, as our commissions are upon an age basis. 

Q. And the sexes as well ? 

A, Yes. We possibly might be able to give the numbers, because the certifi- 
cates issued by the commission agents and collected by the railway agents at the 
boundary crossing are retained by the railway agents, who send in the number of 
those who have come in. We may not be able to tell the persons themselves, but 
we could tell the number. 

Q. Are there not certificates given by our agents from there at the time? 

A. The certificates are given by the agents to the settlers,, 

Q. Well, he leaves there presumably to enter Canada ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. When he leaves there he has a certificate, as I understand it, from our agent? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. And he presents that certificate as a means of getting a better railway rate, 
when he reaches the boundary ? 

A. Yes.. 
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Q. And these certificates are issued to intending settlers and are reported to 
you from your agents ? 

A. Yes, they are reported from time to time, when demanded. Do you mean 
the commissioned agents or the salaried agents? | 

Q. I mean the salaried agents. 

A. Yes, when requested to doso by the Department. We send them a book 
with the certificates in duplicate, or rather with the certificate proper which is 
handed to the settler and the stub which is retained by the agent. 

Q. Can you produce these to-day ? ) 

A. No, they are in the hands of the agents, they are only returned to the 
Department at the request of the Department. 

Q. Do the Department never have any check in paying the commissions to the 
agents—is the railway report a proper check ? 

A. Yes, the Department knows what certificates are issued, and they know 
what certificates are collected, as the railway companies return the numbers of the 
certificates and the clerk can check them off. 

Q. Will you give us that information, at the next meeting of the Committee, 
with regard to the United States? That is, the number of persons upon which the 
commission has been paid from the United States, from each State, includig the sex 
and the age, because, as you know, the sex determines whether a lower rate of com- 
mission is paid. I mean the ages above twelve, because upon those under that no 
commission was paid ? 

A. Under 18, that is in the United States, 

Q. I thought you said twelve years? 

A. No, the homesteading age in the North West is 18 years of age, and those 
who come in there over 18 years of age, if they are males are elivible to a home- 
stead, and also if they are widows and heads of families, but if they are under 18, 
theyare not. Wepay $1 commission to all others than those eligible for homesteads, 
that is, those under 18, 

Q. Then I just want the sex of those above 18 and the number, and the number 
of those under 18, Of course that would include both sexes under that age? 

A, On whom commission has been paid? 

Q. Yes. : 

A. There was a question asked by Mr. Cochrane the other day as, to the number 
of parties on whom commission has been paid from Wisconsin. I am having a 
statement made up of the commissions paid, and [ think it is on 34 persons and the 
amount is $110. Itis either 34 or 54, but the statement is being made out by the 
accountant so that the Committee will have it. 


TERMS OF IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT OF DOUKHOBORS, 


Q. Have you the agreement with the Doukhobors? 

A. I have here a statement of the arrangement under which the Doukhobors 
came to and settled in Canada. ® 

Q. Do you mind reading that, please ? 

A. Regarding the Doukhobors, the arrangement made with the representative 
of the English Society of Friends who came out with two Doukhobor delegates 
provided that no demand should be made upon the Department for the booking 
agents’ bonus, but that the Department would be willing to pay in to the credit of a 
committee appointed in Winnipeg, an amount equal to one pound for each person, 
the Society of Friends in the Old Country having chartered the vessels to bring 
these people to Canada, and no tickets having been issued, there of course has been 
no demand upon the Government for steamship bonuses, and consequently the 
Government has carried out its part of the arrangement in advancing a certain por- 
tion of the commission agreed upon for each settler. 

The other considerations in connection with the Doukhobor emigration were 
that the Department would provide accommodation for about 4,000 during the 
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winter months, it having been stated that the Russian Government had given per- 
mission for these people to leave Russia, but might at any time withdraw the per- 
mission and consequently they were anxious to come during the winter months. 
As a portion of the Doukhobors were not possessed of much money, it was deter- 
mined to use this fund during the winter to purchase whatever supplies might be 
found necessary for their maintenance, as well as certain outfits that had to be pro- 
eured in order to allow them to locate on the lands before the snow left the ground. 
Officers of the Department were sent to locate these people as in the case of the 
Galicians, and they were given certain territory north of Yorkton and west of the 
Swan River upon which to locate their colonies. There are three colonies in that 
district, and the last lot of arrivals, some 2,300 or 2,400 have been located in Prince 
Albert district, where lands have been selected for them. The townships in which 
they have been settled under the arrangement—— 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Before you leave that, you say the Government agree, in addition to giving 
them the bonus, that they would keep them for four months ? 

A. No, We provided them accommodation in the immigration halls, that is 
done for all immigrants, but we had to make a little extra effort in this case because 
of the large number that came in at once, that is all. I have the townships that 
they have settled in marked here on the map and [ have it in a schedule also. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


@. As to the Doukhobors, are they all here? 

A. All but the 13 that left for California. The townships that have been 
reserved and selected by the Doukhobors are townships 39, 40, 41, 42 and 43 in 
range 7, west of the 3rd meridian. 


By Mr. Gilmour : 


Q. Where is that ? ; 
A. Up in the north-eastern corner of the district of Assiniboia. 


By Mr. Douglas: 


virt Q. Iam sorry it is in my constituency ? 

e@ A. They will not have a vote for two years yet, | suppose. They also have 
townships 39, 40,41, 42 and 43 in range 8, west of the 3rd meridian, and townships 
42 and 43 in range 9, west of the 3rd meridian. Townships 33, 34, 35 and 36, ranges 
30 and 31, wesf of the 1st meridian. Townships 27 and 28 in ranges 31 and 32, and 
township 29 in ranges 31 and 32, west of the lst meridian, Fractions of township 30 
and 31 of the Indian Reserve on range 32, west of the 1st meridian. ‘Townships 29, 
30 and 31 in range 1, west of the 2nd meridian, east half of township 29 and town- 
ships 30 and 31, range 2, west of the 2nd meridian. Townships 30 and 31, range 3, 
west of the 2nd meridian. Township 30, range 5, west of the 2nd meridian. Town- 
ships 30, 31 and 32, range 6, west of the 2nd meridian. Townships31! and 32, range 
4, weat of the 2nd meridian and township 32, range 8, west of the 2nd meridian. 
Here is a map showing the townships and showing the location of the Doukhobors. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Marked in red ? 
A. Yes, in the district of Assiniboia. The last lot are settled in the Prince 
Albert part, west of the Saskatchewan, 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Are there any reserves in that district or do they take up all the land as it 
comes ? 
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A. In the Assiniboia settlements exchanges were made with the railways, so 
that they got the even and the odd sections. I think in the Saskatchewan district 
they took the alternative sections. 1 would not be positive about that, but the ques- 
tion of taking up solid blocks or alternate sections is one that has aroused a good 
deal of discussion and there is much to be said in favour of each system. I think 
the general opinion is now that the alternate section is the best. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I don’t see why? 

A. The idea is, that when a man starts with 160 acres of land, if he gets on at 
all he willinthree or four or five years want more land, and if the land is in a solid 
block and all settled he has to go farther away from his original homestead to buy. 

Q. But you are forgetting their spiritual interests ; they have so much farther 
to go to church ? | 

No answer, 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Now can you say what the cost last year of the Doukhobors was? « 

A. The cost to the Department, that is over and above the bonuses, is about as 
was stated, I think, by the Deputy Minister in his estimate. I think that, although 
the accounts are not all in, it will turn out to be about $20,000. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I think he said $16,000 in his evidence ? 

A. Did he? Well, I thought he said somewhere about $18,000 or $19,000. 

Q. The accounts are not all in, so that is just an approximate estimate yot? 

A. Well, the work was carried on pretty well until the end of the year and 
partly into the beginning of this winter, but from the outlying districts the accounts 
do not come in so promptly. 

Q. Have you a statement of what you spent in Manitoba and the West for 
immigration ? | 

A. That is pretty hard work, because a good deal of expenditure is made from. 
the head office and also a large part is made by Mr. McCleary. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. That $20,000 you are stating in round numbers ? 
A. Yes, for which the Department will be repaid, and for which liens will be 
taken. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You are talking now about the money advanced on liens, not of the bonus ? 

A. The bonus is $35,000. This $20,000 is over and above the bonus. Under 
the special arrangement, instead of paying the bonus to the agents, we paid the 
pound to the Doukhobors to help them to settle, 

Q. This is not on liens ? 

A. No, but the $20,000 is made a charge; as soon as the colonies are cross sur- 
veyed, so that we can identify the land, the liens will be taken. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. When did the first Doukhobors come? | 

A. The first Doukhobors arrived at Halifax on January 19, 1899. The last. 
arrived in the first part of June. 

Q. Is that the first ? 

A. The first except the two Doukhobor delegates in 1898, 
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Q. Are you still making an effort to get more Doukhobors to come to the 
country ? d 
A. I cannot say that we are distinctly specifying our efforts as to Doukhobors. 
As I understand it, there were at the time the Doukhobors started, 18,000 people, 
but the 10,000 or 11,000 outside of those that came to Canada, are scattered in 
different parts of Russia; some are in exile in Siberia, and it was thought that once 
the first instalment got settled, the others were likely to follow in detachments, 
Q: But are you making an effort to have that carried out? 
A. We are making an effort in a general way, but no specific effort in regard to 
these. We cannot place our hands on any particular village or colony of Doukho- 
bors in Russia that we are working among. Wecannot very well work among them, 
except through their leaders. They are the ones who will direct them from time to 
time when permission is granted by the Russian authorities, and when it is the best 
time to leave. 
Q. Is it the policy of the Department to get them here if they can? 
A. I cannot say as to the policy of the Department in that regard, except that I 
know nothing to the contrary. 
Q. You know the work that is going on. 
A. We are endeavouring to get all desirable people from Russia, that is of the 
agricultural class. 
Q. I have not spoken generally, I asked if itis the policy of the. Department 
to still encourage and if possible to get these persons to come here, 
A. I have no reason to believe the Department is not in favour of the policy of 
having them come but no definite action is being taken to bring them out. 
- Q. Have you any reason to believe that the Department is anxious to bring 

them out? 

. L have no reason to believe the Department is not. 

You have no evidence of any special effort being made to secure them ? 

. No, I have no evidence of that. 

Simply a pound a head is paid on these, all ages and all sexes ? 

All ages and all sexes. 

That is paid on Doukhobors ? 

. Yes. 

Now with regard to the Galicians; what sum was paid them ? 

. The Galicians were paid no bonus at all. At least the bonus paid on 
Galicians was simply the continental bonus of one pound per head for all adalts. 

) Nothing was paid on the minors ? 

Nothing was paid on the minors. 

That was paid, [ suppose, to the steamship companies ? 

. To the steamship agents. 

That is practically the steamship companies ? 

. Possibly they have some arrangement. 
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| Q. Can you give us the number of Galicians that the bonus was paid on last 
Byear ? 

A. No, I think not. I think I went into the question and it would involve an 
enormous amount of work to go over all cur records. We would have to put our- 
selves in correspondence with the companies. Possibly I may be able to get the 
‘information by communicating with the High Commissioner’s office. I think a 
general statement of the amount paid to the different nationalities was received 
about three years ago but it involved an enormous amount of work and I do not think 
the Department has keptit up. That is about the only way, because the shipping 
lists are furnished by the steamship companies, and are sent to our Commissioner 
at Winnipeg, who checks these people over and satisfies himself that they are all of 

1—27 | | 
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the agricultural class, that they are coming here to settle in Canada. He certifies to 
that list and it comes down to the head office and I go over the list then and check 
it over with one of my officers, to see there are no duplicate bonuses being paid. I 
certify it and it goes to the High Commissioner’s office and he checks out the 
amounts cue under the certificates that have been issued. 

Q. On what statement is the bonus paid to the company, ot or the agents? 

A. Under the present arrangement the bonus is paid when the passenger sails. 

Q. Well, you stated a moment ago that they were paid when they reached 
Winnipeg ? 

A. The bonus is paid when the passenger sails, 

Q. You state that when they reach Winnipeg they are checked over to see if 
they ar intending vgricultural settlers ? 

A. Steamship companies furnish a list to the High Commissioner—a duplicate 
list—of the parties upon whom the bonus is paid. Instead of waiting as they used 
to have to do, for six or eight months before all the difficulties are straightened out, 
the High Commissioner will give them a cheque for the amount claimed or for a sum 
in advance. On the final adjustment the balance is then paid. The steamship 
companies are entirely reliable, of course, and the differences between the lepart- 
ment and them are so small that if we ever have to get a refund it is immediately 

aid, | 
1 Q. Have the steamship companies given any undertaking to see that the state- 
ments of the booking agents are made up correctly ? . 

A. The steamship companies are instructed that the only passengers on whom 
a bonus will be paid are agricultural settlers. 

Q. Do the steamship companies give any undertaking that the statements made 
by the booking agents—who may be connected, and are connected in a sense with 
the steamship companies—that the statements they make ineregard to the character 
of the immigrants are reliable ? 

A. I am sure no understanding is made or any undertaking given. The instruc- 
tion given to the booking agents is that if the people they send here do not conform 
to the class that we intend to pay the bonus on, they do not get the bonus. 

Q. But it is paid in advance ? 

A. But we have an undertaking with the steamship companies that where we 
say a man is not entitled to the bonus we do not pay it? 

Q. The steamship companies refund it ? 

A. Yes. 1 think it fair to the Committee to say that the reason for that is, that 
the steamship agents complained very much at the delay in getting their bonuses 
and we found the agents were not working with the enthusiasm they would have 
shown if they were paid. 

Q. Now, you reported 6,700 Galicians as coming into the country ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 6,900 reported by Mr. McCreary and 6,700 by you ? However, it is not a 
great difference. Is it really a factas to the number of bonuses paid, that the Depart- 
ment is unable to give information upon that distinet class of persons as to how 
many a bonus was paid on, to the steamship agents ? 

A. No. we could give it on a close analysis, 


Q. Is it a fact that the Department is not now in possession of that information ? _ 


A. Lam pretty safe in saying we have not the information in the Department 
now ; the High Commissioner will have it. 

Q. And does he never report to the Department ? 

A. He has reported when we asked for it. ‘The High Commissioner can make up a 
statement because he has all the statements. 

Q. Does he not send the records or copies of them here ? 

A. No, he keeps the records, 

Q. Or copies of them ? 


A. No. He sends in reports of the work and returns us the vouchers so that % 
we can keep our financial statements correct, but this isa subdivision which does not | 


particularly affect the Auditor General or the Audit Office. 
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Q. I am not discussing that feature of it, I want to know if you can state to the 
Committee whether you bave information of the number of people above 18 years, 
of the Galicians on whom a bonus was paid to the steamship agents ? 

A. I have not the information over in the Department; that information could 
be procured from the High Commissioner, 

Q. How do you know it can ? 

A. Because he made out statements two or three years ago, covering some 
twelve years, of the amount paid out in bonuses to different nationalities. 

Q. But you have not any information beyond that now ? 

iy Aa INO; 

Q. Have you any better information regarding the people who left Ireland ? 

A. The only report we have as to the people who left Ireland will be the reports 
of the Irish agents as they appear in our reports. 

2 Have you a return of the bonuses paid on Irish immigrants ? 

That will be in the High Commissioner’s office. 

a Or those from England and Wales? 

A. Kngland, Wales and Scotland are all the same. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Before you leave the Galicians, how can you check them—I understand you 
to say the Galicians are checked in number to protect yourself from any fraud— 
how can you do that without information in the office that so many were booked ? 

A. We have the passenger lists sent to Mr, McCreary. 

Q. Does not the passenger list show how many Galicians come ? 

A. No, the passenger list shows the number of people that were booked sailing 
from Hamburg. 

Q. But not the nationality ? 

A. In regard to nationality some of them may be Germans and given as such. 
Nationality is a poor guide, An Irishman who had been living for ten years in 
England will put himself down as an Irishman, or x Scotchman, the same. 

Q. [ understand you have information enabling you to state there were 80 many 
thousand Galicians settled in Canada ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now I understand your agent in Winnipeg checks them over to see whether 
the Galicians are the class they should be ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Well, now, if you have not the information and that comes back and you 
check it, what information have you to form your conclusions on ? 

A. Well, of course we could identify the Galicians who arrive in Winnipeg, but 
the point Mr. Clancy was discussing was whether we could state the number of 
Galicians on whom the bonus was paid. That is in the High Commissioner’s office. 
We can tell every Galician that arrived. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. You don’t know now as regards the 6,700, the Department at Ottawa does 
not know how many you paid a bonus on? 

A. Iam safe in saying the information is not in our hands now. 

Q. It is very deplorable. 

A. But it is in the possession of the High Commissioner. 

Q. And that pertains to the others, that same want of information ? 

A. Well, it is not a want of information, I do not care to admit that we have 
not the information ; it is in the possession of the officials in the High Commis- 
sioner’s office. The commissions are paid by the High Commissioner and he has 
all the information ; we have his report over in the Department. 


Leo 
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Q. I understand you to say that the information is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but this special information is in the office across the sea ? 

A. Yes, tho certificates are all sent to the High Commissioner to pay the money 
and kept by him. 


* 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. As I understand the Department has no information regarding the amount 
of money paid on the Galicians for the last three or four years. 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron): 


Q. Now, do I understand, Mr. Pedley, the office across the sea is part and parcel 
of the Department ? ’ 

A. As far as immigration is concerned. I can get the information to-day by 
cable if the Committee desires it. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Pedley a question: Is there any objection why the 
Department should not furnish this information? We have been here for two months 
and the investigation has been going On all the time, and upon one of the most impor- 
tant points we are told we cannot get the information asked for. If the information 
was here instead of across the water, we would not have to take up all this time 
about a question that should be answered. Ido not blame Mr. Pedley, he is doing 
his duty, I think, as fully as he can, but itseems to place us in an anomalous position 
when we find Dr. Macdonald asking questions to throw blame upon the Conservative 
party because they did not ask such questions twelve or fifteen years ago. One of 
the very good reasons for not asking them at that time was that we did not import 
Galicians or Doukhobors. ; 

A. There is no objection whatever that I know of to furnishing that information. 
It is probable I will have to cable to the High Commissioner. But it can be done, 
there is no difficulty about that, in getting that information, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. But it will be a lot of expense, will it not ? 
A. There will be the expeuse of cabling, and it may take him some time to go 


over his records to find out upon how many Galicians the bonus was paid—menand ~ 


women. I can bring the statement and lay before the Committee, the statement 
that we receive, covering a period of twelve years, if that will be of any use, and if 
the Committee desire it, I shall take steps at once to get the information required 
from the High Commissioner. There is no object in concealing it, and we know 
that except during an interval when it was stopped, the bonuson all settlers, includ- 
ing Galicians, was paid. 


ORIGIN OF GALICIAN IMMIGRATION, 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. When were the first Galicians imported ? 

A. Somewhere about 1894 or 1895. There was a batch of Galicians came in 
here in May, 1896. I went into the matter some time ago and found that the cor- 
respondence was started at the time the predecessor of the present High Commis- 
sioner held that position. A gentleman by the name of Oleskow, from Austria, came 
out and interviewed the then Minister of the Interior, Mr. Daly, and the Commissioner 
of Lands, Mr. Smith, who had control of immigration matters in the Winnipeg 
district. As a result of that correspondence, Mr. Oleskow took a trip through 
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Manitoba and the North West, in 1895, and, as a further result of that, 126 Galicians, 
about the first distinct batch landed here in May. Since that time they have come 
in large numbers. 

Q. And the Doukhobors, when did they come ? 

A. The first batch came here in the winter of 1899. 


By Mr. Gilmour : 


Q. Were these Galicians assisted by the Government in 1895, these 126 ? 
A. Assisted by the Government ? 
Q 


. Yes, aT 
A. In what way ? 
ay In any way. # 63% Died, 


A. I do not know that I can say definitely that they were assisted or not, 
There is no assistance given to the Galicians except in the case of the bonus, 

Q. Was the bonus paid on them ? 

A. The bonus has been paid for twenty years, just the same as in this case ; 
the bonus has been in force since 1882; the bonus was arranged for, when immigra- 
tion was in the Agricultural Department under Mr. Pope. 


By Mr, Wilson : 


Q. You found this to be a good thing and continued it ? 
A. I certainly do not think it would be possible to work without a bonus. 


By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. I understand that the government did away_with assisting immigrants alto- 
gether at one time. 

A. We donot assist them, only in the ordinary course of work, if a destitute 
family makes application in the North West we supply them. 

Q. I am speaking of Old Country people. At one time the government did 
assist them ? 

A. Not that way. 

@. By bonus and otherwise, and then did away with that system ? 

A. No, that bonus has been in force for twenty years. It is a bonus paid to the 
steamship agents to work in the interest of Canada, I do not know if there ever was 
a system of assisted immigration. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. There was a policy to assist passages during Sir John Carling’s time, but it 
was repealed ? 
uot OS, 


By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. I see in Mr. Jury’s report he is opposed to tenant farmers as immigrants ? 

A, He is not opposed to them. 

Q. He says they are not a good class to come to Canada? 

A. Oh, no, he says they are aot likely to come to Canada. 

Q. Mr. Jury says this. ‘“ My opinion is that the ordinary tenant farmer is by no 
means the most desirable emigrant or the one best adapted for doing pioneer work 
either in the older or the newer provinces of Canada. As a rule, the Hnglsh tenant 
farmer has not been used to the toil and hardship and self sacrifice incident to such 
-alife. Judging by their appearance they are asa class better off than the ordinary 
Canadian farmer. A large number, if not the majority of them, never do any manual 
labour themselves, and when you talk to them of going to Canada, the first question 
they ask is if labour is not very hard to get and very dear out there, showing that 
their idea runs in the direction of employing others. uarge numbers of tenant 
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farmers in this country have from one to ten thousand pounds invested in their 


farms, and are in every sense of the word, “ capitalists.” And in his report says 
another class will be more desirable, such as the class that means industrial compe- 
tition. My reason for asking is this, that Mr. Jury, when in this country, all along 
was opposed to importing labouring men and such people because they would com- 
pete with the labouring men in towns and cities. He has evidently changed his 
views, and is itin that class he is working now? 

A. He has no such instructions; in accordance with the instructions of the 
Department he has to work for the purpose of bringing out the agricultural class, 
but not to work with the industrial class to bring them out in competition with’ the 
labour market. No one of our agents has such instructions. His positive instruc- 
tions are to confine himself to the agricultural class. The statement of Mr. Jury as 
to tenant farmers is borne out by Mr. Preston toa certain extent. He says the tenant 
farmer is one of the squires of the place, and to bring him out to the West would 
not be productive of good results, and to that extent he is not a good man to bring 
out because he would not be satisfied. 


REPORTS UPON NATIONALITY OF IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS, AS DECLARED SETTLERS. 
By Mr. Clancy ; 


Q. I want to ask you when a person comes from the United States do you pass 
them as persons of all nationalities coming from the United States or separately by 
what they may claim their nationalities to be ? 

A. They come in as of the nation of origin. 

Q. Always from the United States ? 

A. When I say that, it probably has to be qualified to a certain extent. A 
Seandinavian, for instance, who has been Jiving in the United States for four of five 
years and comes into Canada, may, and probably will, give his nationality as Scan- 
dinavian, though he has been living in the States for several years. 

Q. You declare that there came from the United States 11,945 settlers, now 
were there any Scandinavians among these; have you any knowledge of it ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. What is your prevailing rule; do you class all persons coming from the 
United States as a rule, as Americans, for the purpose of making up the returns ? 

A. Unless they come viaan ocean port. A man who comes from New York 
through the United States is classified as from the point_of sailing, but a man who 
comes from a'starting point in the States is classified as from the States. 

Q. There are no Americans coming through ocean ports, | am speaking now of 


the number of persons you report here as 11,945; is that supposed to be all nation- 


alities, but American citizens ? 

A, That means all nationalities including American citizens proper. For 
instance, the native born American will appear in that statement as an American; 
the German who has lived there for ten years perhaps will give his origin as Ger- 
many, but will be included as from the United States. 

Q. There are practically four reports embodied in this, namely, the main one, 
your report Mr. Pedley, Mr. McCreary’s report at Winnipeg, and the steamship 
companies’ report; these are the checking means we have on the whole of the 
general immigration ? 

A. In that statement, a German who has lived in the United States ten years 
would give his nationality as German when he comes to Canada. 

Q. There are practically four reports embodied in this, namely, the Minister of 
the Interior, the report of Mr. McCreary at Winnipeg, your report, and the steam- 
ship company’s report, these are the means we have of checking the whole immigra- 
tion question generally ? 

A. There will be the Deputy Minister's report, then my own report which sum- 
marizes the whole work of the Department in immigration, then there is Mr. 
McCreary’s report at Winnipeg, and then there is the High Commissioner’s report. 


a 
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Q. There is the report of the agents of the steamship companies or our agents 
at Halifax, St. John, Quebec, and Montreal ? 

ANY Os; 

Q. And Mr. McCreary’s report at Winnipeg? 

A. Yes. : 

Q. J suppose we may fairly reconcile our accounts having that before us, the 
number of persons coming in, in a general sense, and what has become of them. I 
have these in parallel lines here, and [ will take them as quickly as we can, and see 
if you can give us any information. For instance, there were 110 Austrians reported 
to have landed in Canada, 86 of these were reported by McCreary. Have you any 
information of what became of the balance? ° 

A. No, they are settled in the older Canada, That is the presumption. 

Q. You had nothing beyond presumption ? 

A. Well we have this. They declare their intention at the port of landing that 
they are going to settle in Canada, but do not specially indicate Manitoba or the 
North Wert; unless they have tickets bought right through ; a good many of them 
go to older Canada, the Germans going to Waterloo County largely. 

. Do you pay steamship bunus on those ? 

. We pay bonus on no one that does not report at Winnipeg. 

. They are the only ones ? 

They are the only ones. 

. That is clear is it? 

. That is clear. If we do pay on any others, it is only some that are slipped 


POPOPS 


in, 

Q. On French and Belgians in Canada, 274 arrived at Winnipeg, and Mr, Pedley 
reports 413 as declared settlers ? 

A. Yes. 

Q How do you arrive at that? 

A. That is the difference between those that have arrived at the ocean ports 
and those that have reported at Winnipeg. The others stayed in older Canada, 
Some of these are Mr. Bodard’s and they have gone to Quebec. I cannot say that 
I can earmark all these, but that is the understanding in the Department. 

Q. That is the presumption? 

A. That is the presumption. 

Q. But you have no better evidence than that. Now, I will take the Finns, 615 
arrived at the ocean ports in Canada, and 179 arrived at Winnipeg. You do not 
report any of these as declared settlers ? nin 

A. Ido not report any of which? 

Q. The Finns; not under that class. There may be some other heading but 
you do not report them as Finns ? 

A. That is in my classification. 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, these are ‘ Miscellaneous nationalities’ in my classification. 

Q. Now Germans; 730 Germans arrived at ocean ports and Mr. McCreary 
reports 1,405 as having arrived at Winnipeg? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You report 780 as declared settlers ? 

A. The 1,400 that Mr. McCreary reports includes those that came in from the 
States. 

Q. Yes, but you have already stated that 11,451 came in from the States, that 
would be doubling it up if that be true? 

A. Oh no, if they came in from the States they: would not be included in the 
ocean port tabulation, unless they came in via New York. 

Q. Montreal is included in this as well as all the other ports ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Some of these came in by way of New York. Some came in by rail and by 
other means, and some entered by Montreal and the other ports. 

Avaves, 
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Q. Those that came in by American ports and landed in Canada are included in 
the statement I have made, because, I have taken all ocean ports, including Montreal. 
Keeping that in view, how do you account for 730 including those from Montreral 
and those coming by American ports, there were 730 arrived in Canada, and 
1,405 reported by Mr. McCreary and you have 780 as declared settlers, which comes 
pretty close to the arrivals at the ocean ports, How do you account for the difference ? 

A. The difference between 730 and 780? 

Q. No, Iam not meaning that, but the difference between the arrivals and Mr. 
McCreary’s reports at Winnipeg. 

A. The 1,405 includes those that did not come by the ocean ports, they came 
from the United States.” The 730 Germans that I have classified there are those that 
came via the ocean ports and the 1,405 that Mr. McCreary reports includes all those 
that came from the States. 


By Mr. Wilson ; 


Q. Are they there in addition to those reported ? 

A. No. It is a case of a German living in the United States for ten or twelve 
years perhaps without losing his nationality. He does not come direct from the 
Old Country but comes to Winnipeg from the States. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Are we to understand then that when Mr. McCreary reports 1,405 Germans, 
it forms no part of those 11,451 that he reports as coming trom the United States? 

A. No. Now 1 will have to take these figures and analyse them if you are 
going to take them from your calculations. 

Q. You are the inspector ? 

A. Well, I am the Inspector, but you have figures there that you have made up 
and which I have not inspected, and | would like to find out what the details of your 
tabulation are before I can answer. 

Q. There is another matter. Why are they not all reported as declared settlers 
instead of only 780? : 

A. They ure included in the United States, they are from there and the 11,451 
settlers reported coming from the United States include the Scandinavians and Ger- 
mans und all others who started from the United States, 

Q. Mr. McCreary gives 1,133 Scandinavians, in addition to that he gives in his 
report from the United States 11,945, but he reports under the head of nationality 


that there were 2,233 Americans and in your report you say that there were 11,945 


came from the United States? 

A. He gives in his report that so many of these people came from tha United 
States and reported at Winnipeg, but they came in at other points as well, some two 
or three thousand came in at Portal und Coutts, that are not included in his state- 
ment, 


Q. I am following this statement, that would make the thing worse. He reports 


s0 many landing at Winnipeg, there are 730 landing at ocean ports, and you report 
the declared settlers at 780. How do you account for that, McCreary having made 
that report of 1,405 and you give the declared settlers at 780 ? 

A. The Geamans that came in from the United States, where the United States 
is the starting point, would be included in the Americans that came over, the 780 
that I put in my statement, is those that came in via these ports, and 50 or |.0 via 
Winnipeg that came straight from New York. 

Q. You will see that Mr. McCreary reports 1,405 Germaus landing at Winnipeg 
and he reports of all classes presumably outside of that, 2,23 : Americans. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Iam trying to reconcile these details to see if we can account for these 
people who have come in here ? 

A. Well, [ just want to see where that is, We will have to take that total first 
showing whether he includes in that 1,400, those who came in via ocean ports or 
direct from the States. That is where the apparent conflict of figures arises. 
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Q. Can you give us that information ? 

A. I think I can show you from the statements here, that, as I think, we have 
copied McCreary’s figures entirely. He speaks of Americans as immigrants from 
the United States. I may not have it here but I can get the classification. At what 
page of Mr. McCreary’s report, Mr. Clancy, does he make that statement ? 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Well, you will find that commencing on page 106, 

A, Yes, 

Q. Perhaps [ might be permitted, or you might read it, Mr. Pedley. Read on 
page 106? 

A. Winntpea, December 31, 1899, 


FRANK PEDLEY, Eeq., 
Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa. 


Sir,—I beg leave respectfully to submit a report of the operations of my office 
for the current year, together with the reports of other officials connected with the 
work of immigration in Western Canada. 

[t will be seen by a table submitted herewith that the arrivals at this point 
sprang from. a total of 4,198 in 1896, to 27,257 in 1898, supplemented by large 
incomings by waggons and lines of rail west of Winnipeg, amounting on a fair esti- 
mate, to 5,571. | 
- Q. Now, have you any information that there is anything more than a vague 
estimate when Mr. McCreary says that ? 

A. Yes. I have the United States figures here from the different points. 
Of course there is this to be borne in mind by the Committee, that Mr. McCreary is 
dealing entirely with the arrivals at Winnipeg and such as might be reported to 
him by local agents, but he cannot deal with the entire movement, simply, because 
he has not the sources of information at his command. 

Q. Has any one else ? 

A. He could not deal with the Lake St. John and Rainy River district, &. - 

Q. He is dealing with the North West and Manitoba and therefore has nothing 
to do with Luke St. John. Has anyone else that information? McCreary says, 
“on a fair estimate.” The officers at the crossing point will have information as to 
that particular crossing point. : 

Q. Is the Department in possession of that information now that induces Mr. 
McCreary to make that statement ? 

A. Yes, I gave the statement here in my first or second day’s evidence. 
We made up the 11,545 coming from the United States and included the number 
that Mr. McCreary gave as landing at Winnipeg, and then added to that the figures 
from the reports from different points. 

Q. Are there such reports as appear in this general report? The reports you 
rely on, are they as here? } 

A. They will be given in part, Ido not know entirely. He made up the detailed 
reports from the officers of the Department. He will reach that out of the arrivals 
at Winnipeg. For 1899, they were 4,087 from the United States. 

. From the United States how many ? 

4,087. 

. That is at Winnipeg, the total arrivals ? 

. Yes. 

. Is that the total arrivals at Winnipeg in 1899 ? 
. From the United States. 

Where do they come from ? 

. They come from the United States. 
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Q. What was the total arrivals from the United States ? 

A. Reported at Winnipeg ? 

Q. Yes, from the United States. 

A. At North Portal, 2,000. 

Q. North where ? . 

A. Portal. Itis on the Soo line running from St. Paul to Portal and landing 
a little west of the Manitoba boundary. 

Q. Do you get information regarding the number of persons that arrive at 
Winnipeg from the United States from McCreary ? | 

AWN OB: 

Q. Now, from whom do you get information from North Portal? 

A. We get the information from North Portal from April 1, from an officer of 
the Department, Mr. Rankin, who was on the trains running between North Portal 
and Moosejaw. 

Q. Is he there now ? 

A. He is at Moosejaw unless put at somethtng else by Mr. McCreary within 
the last week, 

Q. Was he on all the trains ? 

- A. On all the trains in the busy season, starting from January 1 to the begin- 
ning of April last year. 

Q. Has he sent in a report? 

Ay es, 

Q. Does he give the dates that they came in ? 

A. He is supposed to keep track of every soul on board. His record will show 
that he has detailed information of every passenger on that train unless he knows a 
man. For instance if he met me he would know who I was, and would know I was 
not coming in as asettler, but if he met you on the train and did not know you he 
would ask you if you were a settler. 

Q. Does he report everyone that comes in ? 

A. He keeps a record, and that can be obtained from Mr. McCreary or from bim- | 
seif, at any time. | 

Q. Well, now, assuming that the number is correct, you said that you had in 
some part of your evidence accounted for these parties, for these 44,543 who came 
in as declared settlers ? 

A. That is the total immigration. 

Q. As declared settlers in some part of Canada ? 

Avi Yes. 


=r 
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By Mr. Wilson: ; 


Q. At page 9 of your evidence of May 4 you say: “Out of the total travel in 
and out of Manitoba and the North-West Territories, of 127,281 people, the Depart- 
ment, according to the railway returns, is prepared to vouch for 38,757 who remained 
in the country.” 

A. That is from the Conductors’ reports; they report to us, and I consider that 
pretty good evidence. I know it may not be considered official, because they are 
not officials of the Department, but they work in conjunction with our officials, 


ee eee 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. But have you no better evidence than the mere slipshod evidence of Conduc- 
tors who are not paid for doing the work? 

A. I say that is one of the collateral evidences. 

Q. Well, if it is collateral evidence, give us the real evidence ? 

A. Southern Alberta, including Coutts and Pincher Creek, 1,000. 

Q. One thousand, the even number; who makes that report? 

A. That is reported by Mr. Cottingham, the Dominion Lands Agent at Leth- 
bridge, and also confirmed by Mr. McGrath, the manager of the Alberta Irrigation 
Company. 


—— 


‘ 
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Q. Is he an official of the Devanenann 
A. No, Mr. McGrath is not an official, but some few years ago they made an 


arrangement to irrigate southern Alberta along the line of the Galt Railway and to 


_ work in conjunction with the Department in bringing in people from the irrigation 


district in the Western States. 

Q. You could give us these reports, I suppose, including Mr. McGrath's ? 

A. Yes, I think we could. I had it verbally from Mr. McGrath when I was out 
there last year, and I think we have a letter too, and ae will find it also in Mr. 
Cottingham’s report. 

. Mr. McGrath was not employed to get this return ? 

. No, but he is a man thoroughly reliable and I will believe his word, 

. He says 1,000 came in; has he a record or does he speak off-hand ? 

N68; they own the railway. 

- So these are Conductors’ reports the same as the others? 

. Yes, Conductors’ reports; I think I have the Conductors’ reports here. 

. Ido not want the Conductors’ reports: I never thought them of much value 
in the past nor now; they are only collateral evidence. 

A. If there was considerable difference between their reports and the other 
evidence we have, it would be a matter of suspicion, but where there is a generai 
consensus of opinion I think they are good evidence. 

Q. Now you might continue with those who came in? 
A. I am dealing from this on with those who drove in with wagyons. Hmerson, 


OPO Ee > © 


198, 

Q. Who kept accounts of these ? 

A, Customs entries, the customs officers, 

Q. 198 heads of families, or the whole ? 

A. 198 souls. Gretna, 683 ; Morden, 162; Crystal City, 34; Killarney, 97; 
Deloraine, 101; Lethbridge, 363 ; Fort McLeod, 28; St. Mary’s, 377 ; Brandon, 46 ; 
Carberry, 20; Virden, 3; Neepawa, 97 ; Portage la Prairie, 158; Prince Albert, 1; 
Maple Greek, ar; Regina, 433. Now then, that finished those who came by waggon 
and rail. 

Q. Now, how many of those driving in are returned ? 

A. Those from Emerson to Regina, inclusive, Then, there were 906 in the Lake 
St. John district, 227 in the Rainy River district, and in the Lake Temiscamingue 
district and Montreal there were 973. 

Q. Now, you have 906 coming in through the Quebec and Lake St. John Rail- 
way ; who kept an account of those ? | 

A. The Lake St. John Colonization Company, who reported to us on the request 
of the Department. Ido not think it is in the report of the Department because it 
came in too late, but we have it. 

Q. Is that a Conductors’ report ? 

A. No, it is the report of the Society, which gives the total report of the number 


of people handled by them during the year and specifying the number from the 


States. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. The Lake St. John brought in frem the States 906 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And the Repatriation Society of Montreal, 973 ? 

A. Yes, 973. 

Ont O. Currie sent to the Rainy River district, 284 ? 

A. No, T. O. Currie says that out of those he gent, one family went somewhere 
and 32 to Rainy River. 

Q. ee does not say how many pene! ? 

0. 
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Q. Now, the Lake St. John Railway Company report coming from the United 
States, you say, 906? 
Yes. 
Q. Do they report all these as being settled in the St. John district ? 
A. Yes, up in the Lake St. John district. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q: ie. T20. Currie) does not say how many souls ? 

A. Yes, Mr. Currie says that from the State of Wisconsin he sent 284 people, 
and then he goes on further to say that 32 families of these went to Rainy River, 
and the balance went somewhere else, 

Q. The total of souls ? 

A. I say that 32 families do not represent the 284 souls; that is where the 
point of distinction has to be drawn. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. I was going to suzgest to Mr. Pedley, so as to finish next sitting and get the 
information easily, to ask him to take up the number of declared settlers, 44,543, 
leaving out of course the settlers from the older provinces that have gone there, I 
mean outside of Canadians those who are supposed to be foreigners, and leaving out 
what appears to be an overlapping of 720 homesteads, and what appears to have 
been taken up before and accounted for from all these sources he has given us, wag- 
gons and other entries, producing the information in each case; we will take for 
grapted the collateral proof of conductors, at next meeting, so that we could close. 
In other words, we desire to have some reasonable account of what became of these 
settlers. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. I would just like to ask, Mr. Pedley—I suppose you have corrected this evidence 
that is brought here—“ as soon as he passes the boundary line the bonus is payable 
whether he settles or not ?” isthe question, and ‘“ whether he settles or not” is 
your reply ; is that correct ? 

A. Well, I suppose that answer must be read in the light of the previous ques- 
tions ; what [ meant was that if between the time the settler reported at the bound- 
ary line and the time the account was about to be paid, We ascertained the agent was 
not entitied to the bonus, he would not get it, but as arule, the bonusis payable when 
the certificate is taken up. 

Q. I suppose you get a report ? 

A. As soon as the certificate is taken up the bonus is payable, but it is not paid 
by us until we get the report from the railway compary. 
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ComMITTEE Room 46, 
House or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, June 6, 1900. 


| The Salect Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
| at 10.30 o’clock a.m.; Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


| Mr. Frank PEpuEy, Superintendent of Imigration, was present at the request of 
the Committee, and continued his statement as follows :— 


DEPARTMENTAL CORRESPONDENCE WITH AGENTS, AS TO SENDING IN WEEKLY REPORTS, 


There are several matters that were left unfinished at the last meeting. I now 
lay before the Committee the correspondence with Messrs, Rogers and Crawford re 
the furnishing of their diaries. On November 29, 1897, Mr. Lyndwode Pereira, the 
assistant secretary of the Department, wrote the following letter which was sent to 
_M. V. McInnes, Detroit; J.S. Crawford, Kansas City ; Dr. T. A. Brisson, Montreal ; 
Rev. C. A. M. Paradis, Verner, Ontario; Rev. J. H. Brousseau, Maskinongé, Quebec ; 
aud Rev. O. Corbeil, Montreal :— 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrawa, November 29, 1897. 


a S1r,—Referring to the circular which was addressed to you on the 29th. ult. instructing you as to the 

use of the diary form supplied by the Department, the Superintendent of Immigration desires me to say 

that he is greatly surprised to find that you have paid no attention to the instructions contained in that 

circular and he would be glad to have an immediate explanation from you in this regard. He wishes you 
also to see that these instructions are carefully observed in the future. 


| On November 3, 1897, Mr. Crawford wrote from Burlington, Mo,, to the Minister 
_ of the Interier, as follows :— 


Srr,— Yours of the 29th inst. received re diary returns and in reply beg to say that I left for the North 
West when Mr. Smart left Omaha for Ottawa, and returned about two weeks since. On way down I had 
_ only a short time at Kansas City office, arriving there in the evening and leaving early next morning so 
that I could arrive at Yates Centre in time for advertising a Saturday meeting, so that did not have time 
- to go over fully receipts at office while away. I presume forms were there and I have objection to using 
_ them if it be necessary. In my form of work which has dealt only with a street meeting in a county seat, 
in my dodgers sent Department and lst of clubs organized at meetings, always forwarded as quickly as 
copies of Jists can be made a week following, I presumed I was fully accounting for time. I also explained 
in detail the time requirements of this class of work to make as plain as possible my weekly work is as fol- 
- lows:—If not too far from office at Kansas City I am there part of Monday and Tuesday, it takes my 
_ time to send literature and answer correspondence, then not later than Wednesday I go out to some county 
_ Seat and select place for meeting, then it takes part of a day to get out dodgers, arrange for ads. in the papers, 
hunt up Canadians and Englishmen and circulate dodgers as soon as out, then to cover the county I mail 
a number to all post offices in the county Cream Stations, then Thursday morning I am at the adjoining 
Creamery to talk with farmers as they arrive and send dodgers all over the county, then in the afternoons 
talk to farmers on the streets, send out dodgers and arrange for them to attend meeting on Saturday. 
This work continues up to meeting time when I am supposed to have the county well advertised and a 
considerable interest aroused in meeting. I do no other work except mails, the meetings are intended to 
do the rest of the work as I cover the county with books, organize 1 Free Land Club which is intended to 
continue the work in my absence. This street generally takes from two o’clock to 4.30 and sometimes 5 
o'clock. JI complete arrangements for future with the Res. M. and Secy. who is the agent for the county ; 
this club announce their future meetings from my stand ; is intended to be continued as an investigation 

organization club for those wanting information free homes. As soon after as I get business through if 
profitable I get train out going to Kansas City, andiif no train, lay over until Monday. This form of work 
_ takes my whole time and is repeated. I have appointed no agents in this State since coming here for the 
reason that it will interfere with this class of work, and further, looks to me to be a waste of time and 
money as if railway agents be used their interests are always with their companies, all of whom own land, 
and are required not to engage in any other work but accident ticket work. I do not say that under other 
circumstances agents generally appointed would have no value, but here the people must know about the 
_ country before any removals can take place. So far as I can see yet I can do more work at a two hours 
street meeting than I can do in three months any other way open to me yet. All matter of questions and 
doubt are settled and those interested in the country are easily picked out and general information given 
which could not be given any other way, however if you decide on any other way to be adopted would be 
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glad to know, as the weather may be so that I may have to take halls to which it is difficult to get the 
people. I do not underestimate keeping up ads. in leading papeas with work and full attention to this 
part of the work. If you will be in office next week or week after and will commence to keep as suggested. — 
If you have large maps or anything else good for street or hall meetings would be glad to have. I not 
only adopt this style of meeting but wherever I find an assemblage of farmers such as auctions in my 
office days, I work in a little talk, hoping this will be satisfactory, but if not to say also what you wish. 
I took risk advertising Klondike in last dodgers as J know route, now if not right please say so. 


In reply to this letter I wrote Mr. Crawford as follows on December 14, 1897:— _ 


Srr,—In reference to your favour of the 3rd inst., I beg leave to say that regarding the keeping of a i 
diary the work that is boing done by you is one which the Department should like to have a weekly record — 
of, just as well as that done by other agents. It is only from records such as these, gathered from our — 
agents, each of whom will differ in his work to a greater or less extent, that the Department can gather a 4 
measure of reliable information upon which to improve the method of conducting immigration work from 
time to time. On this account. I desire to ask you once more to kindly furnish us with a weekly report of — 
your work. 


Then on May 5, 1898, Mr. Pereira sent out the following circular :— 


The Superintendent of Immigration desires me to say that he observes that the instructions about — 
filling up and sending in weekly diary sheets are not being carefully fotlowed by all of the agents and others — 
engaged in the immigration service. He wishes me to draw your particular attention to this matter. 


A copy of this circular was sent to Mr. Crawford and also to Messrs, Currie, 
Brisson, Brousseau, Bennett and Markham, 


I sent out the following circular on October 25, 1898, copy of which went to 
Mr. Crawford :— 


Sir,—I beg leave to call your attention to circular of May 5 of this year, of November 29 of last year, 
and of October 29 of last year, in which you are requested to send in weekly a diary filled in as per forms 
mailed to you from time to time when required. I may say that the fact that you have not attended to — 
this work regularly is one which has interfered considerably with the systematic working of this Depart- 
ment, and at the same time has prevented us from knowmg from week to week what is being done in detail — 
by the various agents of this Department, but perhaps the most serious feature of the matter is that having — 
been requested to fill in these forms and mail them to the Department weekly the request of the Depart- 
ment has been practically ignored. It would require very little time to keep such a record from day to 
day, and certainly very little trouble to mail it to this othce. Unles the request and instructions of the — 
Department are complied with it will be absolutely useless for us to try to continue immigration work suc- 
cessfully. This diary should state not merely that you were at such a place on a certain day but should 
give some particulars as to what you were doing at that time. I trust hereafter these reports will be — 
promptly mailed to the Department. 


On October 28 of that year the following circular was sent to all the salaried 
agents in the United States by the Assistant Secretary of the Department :-— 


Sir,—In order to remind you again of the requirements of thé Department in that behalf,and to place . 
you in a position to comply with such requirements, a fresh supply of diary forms is being sent you under ~ 
another cover, and I am to say that it is the desire of the superintendent of immigration that you should — 
make a regular practice of filling up one of these forms every Saturday night and mailing it immediately — 
to the Department. It is the intention to strictly enforce this requirement in the case of all persons 
engaged in immigration work who receive a regular salary or allowance from the Department,in order that 
the superintendent may be in a position at any time to state, if asked, exactly where every man engaged 
in the service is, and what he is doing. The superintendent is not in that position at the present time, 
and it is most desirable that he should be for the sake of the agents themseves as wellas of the Department _ 
and the general interests of the service. Only a few of the agents have been at all careful in this matter . 
in the past, but it is hoped that from this time forward all will make it their duty to use the prescribed . 
form with the regularity herein enjoined, and to include in their entries on the form full and specific 
information as to their operations from day to day. A number of copies of a second form will be found 
enclosed with the diaries. One of these should be carefully filled up and sent to the Department by each — 
agent on the last day of every month, in order that the actual results of his work may be seen. In the case 
of agents residing in Canada the term ‘‘ your district ” will apply to the part or parts of the United States — 
in which they carry on their operations, whether personally or by letter. 


Mr. Crawford wrote to me from Kansas City on October 28, 1898, as follows :— 


Dear Str, —I have your circular letter ve reports and will say that I have no desire whatever to ignore 
instructions. With the class of work which has occupied my attention, hoping for its success, [ have kept 
you posted or by giving you each week’s result in a county club (Free Land) report as promptly as possible 
after meeting, which gives the result of four days’ work at each county seat. Then my expense bill gives — 
my movements fully as railway and hotel exhibit fully every move. My kind of work may or may not be | 
the best kind of work, but so far as Iam aware I am unable to see any way I can get such results in adver-- 
tising whether other results follow or not. I wrote you giving the manner of spending the weeks, giving 
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the first two or three to office here which for travelling correspondence, getting off delegates and other 
work seemed necessary. I have now a pretty extensive acquaintance in those two states and am sure in 
no other way could I have reached this, then as to results not yet extensive, I think should end as experi- 
ment if March and April do not exhibit considerable more. I have been instructed by Mr. White to go 
over this work which I am now at, not forgetting to do new work where profitable, and this without giving 
the time so much to advertisiug as in the past. I expect to continue to send the club organization reports, 
as by this the books are distributed free and new interests are aroused. Have asked that my work be 
Eee and glad to know of late appointment of Mr. White, who I feel sure should spend a little time 
with me. 


In reply to this I wrote Mr. Crawford on November 4, saying :— 


Sir,-—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ult:, and to say in reply that it is the 
desire of the Department that you should send in weekly diaries giving particulars connected with your 
work in accordance with circular letters of the 25th ult. 


Another circular was sent out by Mr. Pereira on October 18 last to a number 
of our United States and Canadian agents, and a copy of it wassent to Mr. Crawford, 
It is as follows :— 


Srr,—The Deputy Minister has learned with surprise that the instructions of the Department in the 
matter of weekly diaries are not being carried out by the agents of the immigration branch. Stringent 
circulars in this regard have been sent out from time to time, but very few of the agents have paid atten- 
tion to them. It is absolutely necessary that all instructions issued by the Department to its agents should 
be promptly and fully obeyed, and I am to make it quite plain to you in the present instance that if any 
agent neglects hereafter to fill up one of these dia;y sheets every Saturday night and to mail it immediately 
to the Department as instructed in the circular of October 28, 1898, he may be summarily dismissed. 


Again, on January 24, this year, a circular was sent out by Mr. Keyes, the 
secretary of the Department, to all the salaried agents in the United States and to 
C. O. Swanson, Dr. Brisson, Rev. R. A. Burriss, Rev. M. Blais and Father Gouin, as 
follows :— 


Srr,—-As it is observed that very few of the agents are complying with the repeated instructions of the 


'Department in the matter of weekly diaries, I am to inform you that it has now been determined to with- 


hold the salary of any agent who hereaftet makes default in this respect. The accountant will, therefore, 
at the end of each month, hold all agents’ salary cheques until he receives notice from the Superintendent 
of Immigration that the diaries of the payees have been duly received, und that they are satisfactory. 


On March 2, 1900, Mr. Keyes wrote to Mr, Crawford personally this letter :— 


S1z,—I am directed to inform you that no diaries have been received from you as yet for the month of 
February. Please send them in immediately, and report why not forwarded at the end of each week 
according to instructions. 


Mr. Crawford’s reply to this was addressed to me and dated from Kansas City 
on March 6. He says :— 
Dear S1r,—-Replying to yours of the 2nd inst. re diaries, my account for February gives my whole 
movements for the month out of my office. Only go out for meetings. In some cases on account of bad 
weather and roads forced to withdraw. 


a 


Mr. Keyes then wrote to him on March 13 as follows :— 


Sir,—I am directed to say that your letter of the 6th inst., is not a satisfactory reply to the circulars 
which have been sent you from time to time with regard to diaries. These weekly diaries and the forms 
furnished for statements of your disbursements are intended to serve distinct and separate purposes, and 
the one cannot be substituted for the other or made to do duty for both. Please understand that the 
instructions regarding diaries are imperative. 


On May 11, I wired Mr. Crawford as follows :— 


Parliamentary Committee demands production your weekly diaries from July 1, 1898 to June 30, 1899. 
Must have these at once. 


I again wired Mr. Crawford on the 2nd of this month as follows :— 


I wired you the 11th ult. for diaries July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899. Why are they not here? Must 
have them by Wednesday morning, 


And in reply, I received the following, wire the same evening. 
Crawford out of city ; willlet you know Monday. (Sgd. Ass’t.) 
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Mr. Rogers received copies of the circulars which I have read and in addition 
1 sent him a cimilar wire on May 11 to that sent to Mr. Crawford. In reply I 
received the following letter from Mr. Rogers :— 


Watertown, 8.D., May 19. 


DEAR Sir: On my return to Watertown I received your telegram asking for weekly diaries from 
July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899. The message was phoned to me at Redfield —from which place I wired you 
—but did not understand exactly what was called for until I saw it. In reply I beg to say, I 
kept no weekly diaries and have made no weekly reports. You will recall that on the occasion of 
your visit, also that of Mr. W. J. White, this matter was discussed. The reasons then stated, and 
which are still true, were briefly these : (1.) My monthly statements account for every dollar of expendi- 
ture, how, when, and where. ‘As to whether the time and money thus spent were profitably used, I need 
only point to the results of my work, which the Department has pronounced * ‘quite satisfactory,” and of 
which I am pardonably proud. Put into a sentenceit is this who have ‘sold out and are going somewhere.” 
(These must be seen after or they will be side-tracked by some of the many land agents from other states. ) 
Besides attending to the large correspondence. Scores of times have I reached Watertown at 6 or 9 o’clock 
and worked until one or two in the merning. Had TI less to do or less important work on hand, or if the 
interests of the work were thereby promoted such reports might be in order. - But under the circumstances 
my honest conviction is that it would be a useless waste of time. 


I replied to Mr. Rogers on May 28 as follows :— 


S1z,—I have your favour of the 19th inst., with reference to furnishing to the Department weekly reports 
of your ‘work. Tam a little sur prised at the position taken by you in the matter as there has been enough 
correspondence sent from here to the agents to establish, I think,very clearly what the Department thought 
was necessary to be done in forwarding information regarding their movements from time to time. It is 
not a questiou whether these reports are any good or not. That must be decided by the Department. I 
may say, however, that they have been considered of some use so far where they have been received. So 
much so that a committee of Parliament has asked for them from each of the agents. Fortunately we have 
been able to give them, with two or three exceptions. It certainly would take very little time to fill in the 
blank space on the diary forms showing each day’s work. If you have no record of what you are doing 
from day to day since the receipt of my telegram or since the end of June, 1899, I suppose it will be 
impossible to get it now, but from this time out I must insist that these reports be sent in. 


(Telegraph). 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OTTawa, June 2, 1900. 


J. 8. Crawford, 214 West Ninth Street, Kansas City, Missouri, 
I wired you 11th ult. for diaries July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1899. Why are they not here. Must have 
them by Wednesday morning. 
(Sed.) FRANK PEDLEY. 


That concludes the file of our correspondence with these two agents up to the 
present. 


REPORTS OF WORK FROM AGENTS IN EUROPE, 


I received a letter from Mr. Clancy asking for a statement showing the number 
of days travelled by each of the agents in Kurope during the year 1899. The reports 
that we have received from our Huropean agents are not in diary form as are those 
we received from the United States agents. Their reports are monthly reports sent 
to the High Commissioner and by the High Commissioner forwarded to the depart- 
ment, ‘i he system which is in vogue in the Old Country is one which has been formed 
and carried out very largely as would appear best in the judgment of the High 
Commissioner, at Jeast we have not interfered with that system, so that what I can 
report to the Committee this morning is not exactly the same as I can from the 
United States, but I think is sufficiently full to enable the Committee to form a 
pretty good idea of what the Old Country agents are doing 


We have from Mr, Preston a report showing that he visited the following 
countries, travelling 18,000 miles: England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Russia, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Holland, Belgium 
and France. That would be from the ist of April, 1899, to the end of the year ; 
he left here on about the Ist of March and it would take him several weeks before 
he would start out on these visits. — 


< Ey Fa ae 
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By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. He vave that in his evidence, I think? 

A. Yes, most of this information is in the annual report. He also visited the 
following villages in Galicia, Hungary: Cracow, Lemburg, Tarnopol, Beroywisca, 
Ostrow, Bucniow, Zloiska, Gryzbowice, Dublang and Malechoir. 


Mr. Jury reports that he attended .either as a visitor or as a lecturer,the follow- 

ing places: Leeds, fat stock show; Denton, lecture; Shrewsbury, lecture; Bebing- 
ton, lecture; Chorley, lecture; Rainsford, lecture; Nelson, lecture; Hull, to visit 
some people going out in the spring; London, two lectares; Red Hill, lecture; 
Norwich, lecture; Cockermouth, lecture; Denton, lecture; Liverpool, lecture to 
students of commercial class on the industries of Canada; Bakewell, lecture; Ketter- 
ing, lecture; Hough, lecture; Swansea, lecture; Warrington and Southport, visited 
steamship agents; Ashton, Staley Bridge, Mossley, Eccles, Patricroft and Manchester, 
visited the steamship agents; Chester, lecture; Norwich, fat cattle show; Bury, 
lecture; Waterloo, a suburb of Liverpool, lecture; Birmingham, fat cattle show; 
Nottingham, goose fair; Kettering, visited two families going to Manitoba; Hull, 
fair; Washington, visited a family going to the North West Territories; Lincoln, 
Grantham and Newark, visited steamship agents; Lancashire, Rhye and Llandudno, 
shows; Manchester district, visited two parties intending to emigrate; Kdinburgh, 
assisting Scotch agents at Highland show; Louth, Lincolnshire show; Hull, York- 
shire show ; Liverpool, Royal Lancashire show; Berwick, seeing a gentleman thinking 
of going to British Columbia; Newcastle-on-Tyne, visited a young man who has 
. since gone out; Capheaton, visited a tenant farmer thinking of going out; Black- 
pool, seeing a man going to invest capital in farming in Canada; Manchester and 
Salford, Working Boys’ Home; Preston, steamship agent; Birmingham, visit to a 
child saving home; Sheffield, met two families thinking of going to Canada, 

Q. He does not seem to have met many that had made up their minds to come 
out? 

A. Well, he just states what I say. Bristol, met Mrs, Foster of Bristol Hmigra- 
tion Society and Mr. Whitwill and Mr. Chaffey of Bristol Industrial School; Cocker. 
mouth, visit to Cumberland County Industrial School; Chatham Hill, Manchester, 
visit to Boys’ and Girls’ Home; London, three lectures; Doncaster, lecture and 
visited steamship agents; Conisboro, lecture; Gainsborough, lecture and steamship 
agents ; Liverpool, child saving institutions; south of Wales, two lectures; Lincoln, 
visited two families since gone to Canada; London, three lectures and visit to Dr. 
Barnardo, Rev. Dr. Stephensonand Miss Macpherson’s homes for rescuing children ; 
Manchester, emigration business; Derby, two lectures; Lancaster and Penrith, 
steamship agents; Kendal, lecture; Todmorden, lecture; Southport, Ormskirk, 
steamship agents; Sheffield and Leeds, emigrants intending to invest in Canada; 
Manchester, inquiries about a market in Lancashire for wooden skewers used in 
packing bales of cotton; Leeds and Bradford, to obtain information in reference to 
the woollen trade; Newton Heath, visit to a man who'is thinking of going to 
Canada; Caerwys, visit to a man who sails this month; Masboro, lecture; Rother- 
ham and Sheffield, visit to shipping agent; Manchester, to visit a man who sailed ; 
Wigan, visit to shipping agents; Leicester, lecture and visit to shipping agents; Bury, 
lecture ; Carlisle, visited two men coming out this spring. Mr. Jury mentions that 

art of the time was spent in the office giving information and during the time that 
Mr. Mitchell, who is the clerk in charge there, was on his annual leave of absence. 

Q. He does not give the days travelled there at all ? 

A. No, his report goes into the High Commissioner saying ‘‘ During the month 
I visited the following places,” and his monthly statements will show just about 
what I have read here. Of course this is a tabulated form; his reports are in nar- 
rative form. | 3 

Q. That covers the year? © 

A. His reports cover the year. 
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Mr. H. M. Murray of Glasgow, the agent in charge of Scotland, reports that 
last year he visited the following places in the interest of immigration: Nairn, 
Keith, Dingwall, Inverness and Lockerbie, all in Scotland; Penrith, Whitehaven, 


Morpeth and Hexham, in England; again in.Scotland, Dunlop, Dumfries, Glasgow, — 


Greenock, Aberdeen, Ayrshire, Castle Douglas, Kilmarnock, Ayr, Hamilton, Barr- 
head, Paisley, Steriling, Hast Killbride, Cupar in Fife, Dalkeith, Dunfermline, 
Edinburgh, Brechin, Strathner and Klgin; and Durham and Belford in England. 
This is the report from Mr. Murray. : 

Mr. John Grant, Parkhurst, Dumfries, Scotland, reports that he visited the fol- 
lowing places in the interest of immigration and addressed thirty meetings in the 
counties of Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigtown, Ayr, Peebles, Selkirk, Roxborough, 
Berwick, Cumberland and Edinburgh. 


Mr. Thomas Duncan, at Carnoustie in the north of Scotland, reports as follows : 
Banffshire, Aberdeen, Kincardine, Forfar, Perth and Fife, visits to people who had 
written for information regarding Canada; Elgin, to take over government goods in 
late Mr. Stuart’s possession; visited the agricultural shows at Cupar, Fife, Dalkeith 
and’ Dunfermline; at Edinburgh to help at Highland Agricultural show; Brechin, 
Foifarshire show; Aberdeen, Royal Northern show; Elgin, Morayshire Farmers’ 
Club show; Mugie, Stormont and Strathmore show; Keith, Banffshire show ; visited 
shows at Duns and Kelso; visited the booking agents at Cupar, Perth and Forfar. 
He visited parties wishing for information about Canada in Aberdeen, Kincardine, 
Forfar, Perth, Fife and Kinross; attended the show at Newcastletown ; the horse 
show at Glasgow; arranged for lectures at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Gala- 
shiels, Kelso and Jedburgh; and attended the Edinburgh fat stock show. 


Mr. C. R. Devlin, in charge of the Dublin agency in Ireland, visited the fol- 
lowing places: Lisburn, Wicklow, Ballina, Athlone, Castlebar and Stroke-town. 
The above is taken from newspaper cuttings of lecturés, as Mr. Devlin’s reports do 
not indicate all the places which he visited. . 

Q. He does not state there, as the others do, how many lectures he gave ? 

A. No, those appear not to be incorporated in his report. 


Mr. O’Kelly, in Ireland, visited the following places in the interests of immigra- 
tion, Mr. O'Kelly, as far as I can gather from his reports and from his interviews 
with the Inspector of European agencies, and I think from some correspondence 
from the High Commissioner, does not devote himself as largely to lecturing as 
some other gentlemen, but devoted himself particularly to personal visits and can- 
vassing. Here is the list of places he has visited : 

Enniskillen, Connor, Draperstown, Poyntzpass, Bailieborough, Kingscourt, 
Coleraine, Derry, Portadown, Rostrevor, Londonderry, Belfast, Castlewellan, New- 
castle, Lurgan, Keady, Derrygonnelly, Clones, Killashandra, Belleek, Lisnaskea, 
Armagh, Markethill, Ballynure, Broshane, Banbridge, Kells, Crossgar, Dundalk, 
Cootehill, Ballybay, Dublin, Coleraine, Larne, Carrickfergus, Kilrea, Ballymoney, 
Ballycastle, Magherafelt, Woodburn, Maghera, Tubbermore, Balmoral (near Belfast), 
Stewarstown, Coalisland, Carrickmacross, Trillick, Ballinamallard, Ballycarry, 
Sandfield, Stranorlar, Omagh, Strabane, Raphoe, Newry, Clough, Cushendall, Carn- 
lough, Dungiven, Cootshill, Ballybay, Antrim, Armagh, Ballygawley, Dundrum, 
Hillsborough, Markethill, Glenarm, Ballymena, Tempo. 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. From what source do you get this ? 

A, Fromthe reports furnished by the agents monthly to the High Commissioner. 

Q. Is it published? 

A. I think much ofit is in the annual report. Some of the agents in their 
annual report indicate their work as I am doing this morning; others again sum- 
marize their report, and the details have to be taken from their monthly reports. 


; 
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Q. I did not interrupt Mr, Pedley as I had asked for information, but not of the 
kind he has given. The information [ asked for is the number of days travelled by 
our agents ? | 

A, As I said I cannot give that, I have only the information as to their move- 
ments as it comes to the Department. These are taken from the reports of the 
agents that are on file in the Department. 


By Mr. Featherston : 
Q. You are just giving an answer to the question you have been asked ? 
By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. No, I asked Mr. Pedley to give the number of days the agents were travel- 
ling if he could, all the Huropean agents, as he has given it for the United States 
agents, and I understand that Mr. Pedley has substituted that for what I asked. 

A. Well, as [ told you I am not able to answer the question as it is worded. All 
I can do is to take the reports in the Department showing the movements of our 
old country agents and give it to the Committee, if they sodesire, They have a 


different system of classification in their movements, from what we have adopted 


with reference to the agents in the United States, 


Mr. Bodard visited the following places in the intsrests of immigration :— 
Cognac, Boulogne, Beillant, Nantes, Cancale, Salleboeuf, St. Foy, Chateaubriant, 


St. Malo and St. Germain. 


Mr. Foursin reports having made a journey to the south of France, and also to 
the districts of Marne and Seine and Marne, north-eastern France. 


Mr. De Coeli visited in the interests of immigration the following places :— 
Antwerp, Montzen, Ghent, Florenceville, St. Remy, Signeulse, Halensy. 


Mr. Griffiths reports having visited the following places in Wales :— 

Llandgssul, Pembrey, Swansea, Olynderwln, Narberth, Aberdare, Letterston, 
Whitland, Aberywynp, Llandovery, Blackwood, Carmarthen, Kedwelly, Pontypridd, 
Pembroke, Swansea, Carnarvon, H’West, Clarkeston, Llwynypea, Carmarthen, 
Llanelly, Llandyssul, Llandovery, Newport, Bridgend, Talgarth, Rhyl, Conway, 
Bangor, Narberth, Resolven, Llandilo, Longhor, Neath, Carmarthen, Carmarthen, 
St. Cleurs, Liverpool, Liverpool, Newport, Balm, Newport, Dolyelly, Aberdare, 
Bristol, Pembrey, Neath, Pembroke, Swansea. 4 

He also reports having attended as many of the shows and fairs in Monmouth 
and South Wales as. possible. 

EXPENDITURE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ON THE CONTINENT OF EHuROPE. 

Mr, Wilson, who is not here to-day, asked me: “ Would you have the kindness to 
give us the following information at the next meeting-of the Agricultural Committee : 
what has been spent on immigration by the Dominion of Canada in the following 
countries :—Great Britain and Ireland, this is England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
also what has been spent in Europe for the year.” This is the information I have 
in answer to Mr. Wilson’s letter; the Committee will bear in mind that when I am 
giving these quotations it is with reference to the calendar year, the appropriation 
that is voted by Parliament and the returns in the Auditor General’s report are 
based on the fiscal year ending June 30), and what I am giving is for the calendar 
year ending on December 31, so that the statement of expenditure must be taken as 
approximate, 


By Dr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. That is for the year ending December, 1890 ? 
A. Yes. From January 1, to December 31, 1899, 
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The CuarnmMAn,-—Will Mr. Pedley go over thatitem by item or will it be handed 
in? : 
A. There is just one page here. 


In Scotland for agents’ salaries, travelling, office expenses, advertising and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, $9,283; Ireland, $11,034.53; Wales, for the same items, 
$3,369.03; England, for the same items, $11,389.04; on the continent for agents’ and 
delegates’ salaries, travelling expenses and office exper-cx, $5,965.56; Professor 
Oleskow, $1,216.67; continental bonuses, $13,150; printing and advertising, 
$2,383.05; Paris-Canada: that is a newspaper published by the Hon. Hector Fabre 
and for which the Department contributes $1,000 annually, but for that calendar 
year we spent $750; B. Karlsberg, expenses etc., with Mr, Preston, $174.89; Mis- 
cellaneous, $100. By reason of the expenditure being made for certain items which 
are distributed over the three or four countries, Great Britain, Ireland, Wales and 
the Continent it is impossible, so the accountant informs me, to charge up to each 
particular country the exact amount expended of these items, but I give the items so 
that you may know what amount has been expended. 


By. Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You stated what is paid for continental bonuses, but you have not classified 
them there? 

A. No, that is a question that was raised the other day, and which is still in 
the same position; we probably can divide it and can classify and distinguish the 
continental bonuses from the bonuses paid in the United Kingdom, 

Q. Well, you have done that already ? 

A. Yes, but as to the payment of continental bonuses to Germans and Seandi- 
navians and Russians and other nationalities outside of those who come in as 
Doukhobors, that classitication, as I stated the other day, is not at hand, 

The following expenditure cannot be dissected, so the accountant informs me; 
it is as follows :— ; 

British bonuses, $1,629; Sundry persons, freight, cables, petty cash, ete., 
$732.30; Sundry printing, advertising, etc., $11,255.01; Postmaster General, post- 
ages, $694.39; OC. Carter, lecturing expenses, $27.38; M. Ashworth, typewriting, 
$242.26; W.T. R. Preston, salary and expenses, $4,793.14; Ocean passages, etc., 
$75; Sundry persons, miscellaneous expenses, $200 ; Total, $54,724.08. . 


This is the answer to that. 


I have been asked a question as to the number of immigrants sent from the 
United Kingdom by our agents in i899, and where these have been located in 
Canada, This, as I stated at the time, was. matter of which we had no definite 
record, and I am not able, or we are not able from our records to say the number of 
individuals that have been sent. We have not been able to trace the movement of 
the individuals from the Old Country to the work of the agents. That would be an 
impossibility I think physically, as well as otherwise, for any one agent to be able 
to keep records showing the number of people who left any district in which he 
was working, owing to his efforts, because in the Old Country the agent who may be 
instrumental in persuading people to move to this country by reason of the lectures 
or other means he may adopt, may not see these people at all after the lecture has 
been given, or after he has sent them literature or communicated with them, show- 
ing the advantages of Canada as a place for settlement. They may go direct then to a 
steamship agent, purchase tickets and sail for Canada, so it would be absolutely 
impossible unless we followed every man that came to the country to his destination 
and questioned him as to how he came here, and then should communicate with our 
agent after that, and find out if it is the same person and thereby make a close 
identification between the influences exerted by our agent and the men who come 
to Canada. I think the Committee will agree with me that there is no system we 
could possibly devise whereby this could be done, that is to identify each man 
coming to Canada, if he came directly or indirectly through the work of the agents, 


: 


* 
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By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You rely on the reports of the steamship companies for the number coming 
from the respective countries? You mean that if the agent were not able to do the 
work you have just gone over, you would have to take the report of the steamship 
companies as pretty nearly the sole information, would you not? 

A. No, the information the steamship companies furnish us is as to the passen- 
gers booked, and it is verified by our own agent at the port of landing; he counts 
the heads. 

Q, lam commencing at the other side. I can understand when they get here 
it is not so difficult to keep track of them, because they have come to this side, and 
our agents in asense take charge of them, but in the face of the statements you have 
made you are not able to say how many left each country ? | | 

A. They are not able to say very definitely how many left. 

Q. But there are definite reports from some of the agents ? 

A. Oar agent in Glasgow, Mr. Murray, states that so many people left Glasgow. 
If he is down at every outgoing boat and compares the ship’s manifest, he will be 
able to ascertain, the purser on board will know how many passengers are on board, 

Q. For Canada? 

A. For Canada, The boat leaves Liverpool for Montreal and his manifest will 
show how many were on board whose destination is Canada and how many whose 
destination is the United States, 

Q. You will get that information in Canada just the same. The information 
will be brought to this side of the Atlantic. 

A. Ido not attach as much importance to the statement of Murray, that 1,800 


people left Scotland for Canada, as to the statement of the agent at Quebec that 


1,809 people reached Quebec whose destination is Canada, for the arrival of so many 
is of more importance than the statement that so many left Scotland. They may 
never have got off the boat. | 

Q. What the Committee want is this, Some of these things it would be perhaps 
difficult to be very definite in, but generally we desire to have some information 
through our own agents of the magnitude and results of the work of the very 
considerable staff we have working over there, I take it from the statement you 
have made to-day, Mr. Pedley, that they are completely in the dark as to the relation 
between the number of persons that land in Canada and the number of persons that 
they have had anything to do with in sending here. | 

A. They are not completely in the dark because if a person intending to 
emigrate to Canada, opens up correspondence with one of our agents in Kurope, and 
as a result of that correspondence he leaves and comes to Canada, and then corre- 
sponds after his arrival here with the agent, as they very often do, why then, of 
course the identification can be easily made. But when he knows of people who 
leave England, Ireland and Scotland, indirectly through the same influence. either 
correspondence with the Government agents through the perusal of Government 
literature, or the representations that are made by their friends in Canada, who have 
been induced to come here by the agents and various other ways through the in- 
fluence of people who have been in contact with the agenis, for the agent is there 


for the purpose of keeping Canada before the people and must to a certain extent 


be credited with a share of the work that has resulted in people coming to Canada, 
Q. Yes, but he has claimed the whole? 
A. No, our agents do not claim the whole. 
Q. Take Ireland, where he says that 700 and odd— 
A. We claim that so many Irsihmen landed in Canada. 
Q. Mr. Devlin reports that 700 and odd came from Ireland through the efforts 
of himself and our staff there. 

A. I speaks subject to correction, but I do not remember reading in our reports 
that our agents claim credit altogether for that work. They say they have been 
peeing in Ireland during the year and during that year so many people left 

reland. 
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Q. Well, so far as you know, Mr. Pedley, our Huropean agents are unable to 
give any definite information as to the number of persons sent out as a result of 
the work of each agency ? 

A. I think it would be impossible for the agents to give the exact number sent 
to this country through their influence. 

Q. Well, could they give it approximately ? 

A. I am not prepared to say at present how far they could approximate to the 
number of people. If we were to ask them to do so they might be able to come 
within a reasonable degree of the number, but we have never asked them for that. 
The’ nature of the case is such that it would be imposing a pretty difficult task on 
the agents to define exactly, or even with approximate exactitude, the number sent 
out. For instance, nearly every Irishman that comes out leaves Liverpool: he does 
not sail from Ireland, That would be the difficulty that would confront Mr. Devlin 
at once. If we asked he would say ‘I am not able to put my hand on every man 
because they do not sail from Dublin but from Liverpool.’ 

Q. Well, if he knew that fact he could say soand his report would be quite 
complete, his information would be quite complete, and if he does not do that it 
means he is not looking after either ? 

A. No, I don’t think so, . 

Q, If he knows they left any port and left Ireland he could report it ? 

A. He knows that of the 747 of the total number of people who left Ireland for 
Canada probable 90 per cent sailed from Liverpool. Now Mr. Devliu would have 
to be in Liverpool and check them over to know if they had left. 

Q. Well now, is there this about it: if the agents are accomplishing something 
there they must know out of the 700 people leaving that country in a year they 
must be able to locate the place where they left, that is not a difficult task, is it ? 

A. No, I fancy Mr. O’Kelly, for instance, or Mr. Webster could find out by 
correspondence with the localities where they had lectured or visited how many 
people left there for Canada. 

Q. Well now, having said that would you advise our agents to go as far as what 
could get us that information and instil some of that energy into them which is 
always necessary to bring about success ? 

A. I would go so far as to say that the identification more closely of the people 
and the work has been up before the Department for some time, and I am quite 
willing to do what I can to bring about a more perfect system of identification. We 
are doing all we can to bring that about, but the money at our disposal is limited 
and the question is—work of that kind being expensive—whether it would not be 
better to spend the money in some other way. 


By Mr, Rosamond : 


Q. I think a good many Irish emigrants leave Moville. 

A. Well, there area good many but these leave mostly for the United States. 
The reports of our agents are that most of those coming to this country leave 
Liverpool. 

Q. Some years ago I saw a number coming on board there. 

A. Yes, and there would be quite a number coming on board now. I have dis- 
cussed that matter with our agents personally and by correspondence and it disclosed 
the fact that most of them came from Liverpool. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. That will close what I have to ask about Hurope but there is some unfinished 
work regarding the United States. 

A. There is one question that was asked me as to the duties of Messrs. Bodard, 
Foursin and De Coeli in the year 1899. Now I hope that the Commtttee is not 
under the impression that Mr. Fabre is an immigration agent. He is an old officer 
of the Government and has been there 25 or 30 years, and the only way in which 
we are interested is in the contribution of that $1,000 for the paper which was 
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settled by the Government long ago. I turned up some of the old correspondence 
here and it dates as far back as—it is a great many years anyway. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron): 


Q. Who is this agent ? 

A. Hector Fabre, who is stationed at Paris. 

Q. He gets a contribution of how much a year? 

A. $1,000. 

Q. For what purpose ? 

A. For the purpose of getting published in a paper the Paris edition of a paper 
called Canada, Canadian notes, as I understand it, but so far as being responsible to 
the immigration branch of the Department of the Interior—— 

Q. When was that contribution first given ? 

A. That contribution was first given—there is a note here, that it was restored 
in ’94, But it was given some years ago. It appears to have been customary, that 
is the information 1 have from one of the officers, for the Department of Agriculture 
some years before the transfer of immigration work to this Department, to make a 
straight grant of $800 to the Paris edition of Canada, and this was continued by the 
Department unti] the end of the fiscal year 1893-4, when the grant was cut off 
altogether. On October 11, 1894, Mr. Fabre wrote a letter asking for three things: 
(1) The payment of his travelling expenses in connection with the Canadian immi- 
gration; (2) An allowance for postage, and (3) For the restoration of the grant to 
Paris Canada, The Minister’s memoranda on which we acted in this connection 
reads as follows:—‘Sir John and Council agreed that I should make Fabre an 
allowance of $1,000, payable quarterly, in lieu of what he asks in his letter.’ This 
has been continued up to the present time. 

Q. That was in 1894? 

A. This was in ’94, And has been continued till the present time. I suppose 
_ this would be Sir John Thompson, Mr. Fabre has been an officer of this Govern- 
ment for a good many years and this paper has been subsidized so to say, from the 
immigration appropriation, but he is not an immigration agent in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Really the only Government agent we have there is Mr. Bodard. Mr. 
Foursin was appointed some few years ago and he has an allowance of five dollars 
a day, covering his salary and expenses, Mr. Bodard has been getting at the rate 
of $100 a month and his expenses. 

Q. Who is Bodard again and what is he doing ? 

A. He is the immigration agent, an oid official of the Government, who has 
been there a good many years. His work takes him over into the counties of France 
bordering on the Belgian frontier. He has been working ali the Southern provinces 
of Belgium and the Northern provinces of France, and he has induced, according to 
his contention, a great many people to move to Canada, the majority of whom, as 
far as I can gather from his report, is claimed by him to have settled in the pro- 
vince of Quebec. He has been out here once or twice since I have been in the 
Department, and spending most of his time in settling the now districts of Quebec. 

Q. Have you the figures to show the value of the assistance of these two parties ? 

A. Since the appointment of Mr. De Coeli, who was appointed by this Govern- 
ment about a year ora year and a-half ago to work in Belgium, it was thought at 
the time of his appointment that better work should be done in the Northern or 
agricultural provinces of Belgium, he has been there since that time, and since 
his appointment to Belgium, Mr. Bodard has confined himself more particularly to 
the French districts, leaving the Belgian districts almost entirely to Mr. DeCoeli. 

Q. How many people came from France last year? 

A. In the classification of the arrivals at the port o; landing last year there were 
400 Belgian and French, roughly speaking. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. There were 480 according to the report ? 
A. Yes, 480 are reported as having landed. 
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Q. Can you divide these into Belgian and French ? 

A. The classification will not allow me to distinguish between the two, although 
it can be done, of course, by means of the steamboat returns in the analysis of their 
manifests, 

Q. Some of them do not give it, that is the difficulty. I mean the arrivals 
given by the agents at either St. John, Halifax, or Quebec, In some cases they 
have not made any distinction, and in others they have ? 

A. I am endeavouring to make a classification as detailed as possible, so that we 
can tell just what people are arriving there. I think the last system of classifica- 
tion adopted by the Department enables us to practically to do that, although 
it might not appear in the report for the year 1899. Yes, I have it here. 
Seventy-seven people from Belgium, then there are 22 given as Flemish people, 
now the Belgians and Flemish people are the same—one indicates the language and 
the other indicates the nationality, so you nave to add the 77 and the 22 together, 
which would be about 100. 


“By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. That is from Belgium ? 
A. Yes, from Belgium. And the French are 336. 


By Mr. Lafiviere : 


Q. That is for this year or last year ? 
A. For the year 1899. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. Does the immigration from France appear to be increasing or decreasing ? 

A. The immigration from France does not- show very much difference either 
way. iihink Mr. Preston explained that the French peasant is rather a hard per- 
son to move. 


By Mr. Rosamond: 


Q. Can you give the cost per head of all these immigrants, taking all the 
expenses of the immigration agencies, including Hector Fabre, and tell us what is 
the cost per head to Canada of these 480 immigrants ? : 

A. That can be arrived at by dissection of the accounts, but, as I stated before. 
there are some difficulties always in the way, simply because of the expenditure for 
advertising and literature, and the general expenses which are distributed over the 
Continent and the United Kingdom, and it would be pretty hard to decide how much 
would be properly charged to France or Belgium, Germany, Scandinavia, United 
Kingdom, or other countries, It can be done with a certain reasonabie degree of 
approximateness, but thatis about all. 

Q. It would be desirable to know whether it was too expensive or not to keep 
up there agencies ? 

A. I am having a statement prepared which will take some time to do, and 
which will likely come bofore the Committee or the House when it is ready, but I 
am not quite sure how long it will take. 


By Mr. Macdonald (King’s) 


Q. Have you a statement of the total expenditure for immigration, and the 
statement of the total number of immigrants which have come to Canada ? 

A. We have a statement of the total expenditure for the year 1899, and astate- 
ment of the total number of people who arrived in Canada. 

Q That will give you an estimate as to what the general cost is per head ? 

A. Yes, the average cost is from $8 to $9 per head. The appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, was $340,000 and the appropriation for the 
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_ previous fiscal year $257,000. The two appropriations will necessarily overlap in 
_ the calendar year, but I gave a statement here some time ago showing as far as we 
could do so, about what the expenditure was in Cauada, in the United States, and 
in Europe for the calendar year. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. There is one thing I want to make clear, if you are sure, Mr, Pedley, as to 
your mode of determining, how many persons came into Canada to remain. They 
are checked at the ports of St. John, Halifax and Quebec, the arrivals by steamship ? 

A. Yer 

Q. At the port of Montreal they are checked as persons coming through the 
United States and landing at New York, the persons coming to Canada by way of 
New York ? 

A. By way of New York and Portland, 

Q. By way of New York or Portland, yes any of the seaports? 

A. Any of the seaports, yes. 

Q. Then there is another class at Montreal, I understand, checked as having 
come by rail cr otherwise. Now, there are two classifications in the report at 
Montral ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps to make that clear I might just give the table:—‘ The number of 
immigrant arrivals at Montreal per ocean travel via the United States ports of New 
York, Boston and Portland, their nationalities, occupations and destinations,’ That 
is one of the tables givenhere. Now, there is another table ‘B’ which shows ‘ The 
number of immigrant arrivals at Montreal from the United States, their nationalities, 
occupations and destinations.’ Now is the check made on that through the railway 
conductors or how is it done? 

A. That is done by our officer at Montreal, Mr. Hoolahan or his staff. 

Q. Does he rely on the conductors for that ? 

A. No, he relies on the statements of the immigrants themselves, 

Q. Then this is not the same as for immigrants coming from the States? 

A. I do not know what you mean. 
| Q. Then as I understand you the explanation of the case is that you have no 
_ evidence, so far as the North-West Territories and Manitoba are converned, of the 
number of immigrants coming there or persons coming from the United States of 
all nationalities with the railway conductors, and to determine the number of per- 
_ s0ns who come in and the number who go out and you take the difference as the 
- numbers of persons that remain in Canada. 

A. The conductors donot make that out, we do. 

Q. You make the difference when you get the two sides, the number who comes 
in, and the number which goes out ? 
| A. We take the statement of the conductors, so many ins and so many outs and 
_ the statement of the year 1899 shows so many. We take that statemert for what 
it is worth and as a mutter of fact 37,000 odd came into Manitoba and the West over 
_ and above those that went out, but this is only one of the sources, of course, of our 
finding out how many people came in, 

Q. You say that of this 38,757 there were 11,94 homesteaders, or as you call 
them, declared settlers ? 
<A, Yes, of course the returns from the conductors show as well those that came in 
from the United States and those from the east and west, of the Manitoba boundary 
on the east and of all Alberta and British Columbia on the west. The conductors’ 
reports give in fact 37,000 and odd. That number came into Manitoba and the West 
from all sources. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Over and above what went out? 
A. Yes. 
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Q. You return 11,945 as declared settlers ? 

A. Coming in from the United States. 

Q. Is that over and above —— 

A. Our statement of the number of declared settlers arriving from the United 
States is made up‘from entirely different sources from that of the conductors. The 
conductors’ is a statement which comprehends the movement in and out from Mani- 
toba and the West, from the south, east and west. 

_ Q. So far as showing the actual number the conductors’ returns would not have 
very much weight? 

A. I would not like to say they would not have weight, the report only says 
that so many went in and so many out, 

Q. That is all. It duplicates very much, does it not ? In one return there are 
11,945 declared settlers, and then there is another return, namely: the difference 
between the number of persons who came in and went out on the report of the 
conductors. One might as well insist on the one as on the other as being correct ? 

A. No, it does not duplicate matters as far as we are concerned, if the conduc- 
tors had not made any report at all, we will still have the 11,945. 


-Q. Do you count more on account of the conductor’s report ? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. They have probably located in the cities? 
A. They are scattered all over Manitoba and the west. ” 


By Mr. Lakiviere : : 


Q, Does the 11,000 include children and all? 
A. The total number of souls. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Mr. Featherston suggests they have located in the towns, do you know that 
they have located anywhere as a matter of information. 

A. I suppose Mr. Featherston means by locating that they have distributed 
themselves at the different points mentioned. Located is a technical term, It is 
not used so much in the West asin Ontario. 

Q. Iam not meaning the legal effect of it but Iam using it with the meaning 
he gives it, of becoming aresident in that sense, not in the sense of being located on a 
piece of land. Jam using it in the general sense. | 

A. There are the statements of the conductors that 38,000 people more have 
come in during the year 1899 than went out and the statement showing that these 
peoplecame in and went out at different points in Manitoba and the west both on the 
eastern, southern and western boundaries of Manitoba and the ‘Territories. I 
would naturally conclude they have located, in the general sense, all over the 
country. 

Q. It is only, I suppose, a bare supposition on your part ? 

A. It is not, because they have not gone out. They must be in the country. 

Q. Could they have gone out through any channel and come, say by Montreal? 

A. No, the only channel would be by the Arctic Ocean. They either have to 
walk out over the international or provincial boundary lines or over the northtern 
boundary. 

Q. Well now, let us suppose they came here, suppose these persons landed at 
Winnipeg and crossed the line, all of them? 

A. Crossed which line ? | 

Q. Crossed the boundary line between Dakota and Manitoba, the whole 38,000 
—I am putting it now for the purpose of getting at the bottom of the question. As 
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far as the conductors know, there were 38,757 who did not go out, but suppose 
these 38,000 took the train and came down here to the city of Ottawa? 

A. Yes, they would be counted just as soon as they left the Manitoba boundary 
at Ingolf. 

Q. They are counted going out? : 

A. We count those going out on all sides (except north to the Arctic); east at 
the Manitoba beundary, west at the’ British Columbia boundary, and south at the 
international boundary. | 

Q. How do you know these are the same persons or any of them ? 

A. We do not know, we know there are so many going in. 

Q. From the United States ? 

A. No, from all places; we know the moving population of the country during 
the year, 

Q. From British Columbia and the east as well? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then it has no bearing on the immigration question? 

A. I don’t say that. These conductors’ reports are not a new thing. 

Q. No, but they were objected to when the Conservatives were in power and I 
thought then and think even now that those who raised the objection had good 
reason to do £0? 

A, But the information on which we base the official returns is not based on the 
conductors’ reports, but we use that as collateral evidence that there is a large sur- 
plus of people going in over what came out. 


By Mr. Rosamond: 


Q. Then you count everyone who passes in or out ? 

A. Heveryone who passes over the boundary between Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories and the district outside, at Ingolf which is the eastern cressing 
point, or at Laggan on the boundary between Alberta and British Columbia; or at 
the four crossing points on the international boundary, Coutts, Portal, Gretnat, and 
Hmerson. Now, all the people who go in are counted and those who come out, and 
the difference last year was 38,000 people coming in more than went out. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. So far as that report may be relied on? 
A. So far as the report may be relied on. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Is it not a fact that Winnipeg and other towns have almost doubled within 
the last three years ? 

A. I cannot say as to Winnipeg, but some places have more than doubled. 
Edmonton has more than doubled and Dauphin, from being a little village of 300, 
has now about 1,500 people. In the towns along the Calgary and Edmonton branch 
there are evidences of settlement, and along the Soo line running from Portal to 
Moosejaw; and the evidence from our local agents shows that there is a great. 
number of people going into Manitoba and the North-west Territories, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. There is a question raised by Mr. Pedley now—Mr, Featherston asks if 
certain centres of population have not increased. We were not endeavouring to get 
evidence as to how the cities and towns increased, because the class of people we are 
paying money for are not supposed to settle there, so that the number of people 
going in may have a general reference to the growth of the country ; but are any of 
these people, following up the question, settled through these places which have 
had so vast an increase, the people we are paying money to bring in? 
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_ Q. There is some difference in the figures between 38,000 and 45,000; these 
people are somewhere in the North-west ? 

A. There is no discrepancy. 

Q. There is some discrepancy there, is there not? 

A. No, our 45,000 are those who came into the country and the conductors 
report that 37,000 came into Manitoba and the North West Territories; the conduc- 
tors’ reports are entirely distinct from ours. We say there were 45,000 people who 
came through the ocean ports and 12,000 who came fromthe United States, and 
these go to make up 37,000 who came into the North-west. The 11,945 is the number of 
people who came from the States; the balance came from the Old Country. There 
is no discrepancy because the two statements are not comparable in any sense. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. I think it is unfortunate they should have been mixed with the question, 
because they becloud and confuse it ? 

A. The question was raised—Mr. Clancy will understand, being at the previous 
meetings—when I stated the number of arrivals Dr. Sproule took the ground that 
we ought to have some evidence as to how far these were correct, and one of the 
figures he was willing to rely on was, the homestead entries. 

Q. That had no reference to the 38,000 ? 

A. Itis collateral evidence of the number of people who came in, the home- 
stead entries. Many of the people who come in go to the older portions of the 
country where there is no homesteading. 

Q. Can you say of these people, on the mere report of the conductors—since 
your report is not made up on that, what is your object in introdacing that? 

A. It is collateral evidence to this extent, that so many thousand people more 
came into Manitoba during the year than went out. Some 38,000 people approxi- 
mately is the difference and if they did not go out they must be there. 

Q. Have you the information that they did not? 

A. The conductors’ reports. 

Q. Have you any other information ? : 

A, We have the information of so many people reported at Winnipeg, so many 
came in through the other agencies—I read the figures—— 

Q. Have you any evidence that these 38,000 people are there except through 
the conductors ? 

A. We have not the particular figures outside the conductors’ reports. 

Q. Then you have no evidence—I am not speaking of the 11,000—have you any 
information other than the conductors’ that 38,000 people still remain in more than 
went out ? ; 

A, The conductors’ reports is the only report which gives the exact figures at 
38,757. - 

Q. Have you any reports of your own which supplement that ? 

A. Yes, we have our own agents’ reports, 

Q. Give us those ? 

A, Take the report of Mr. McCreary and the agent at Calgary and you will find 
they bear out that, they corroborate almost entirely the report of the conductors. 


By Mr. Rosamond: 


Q. Oh, I suppose as to the conductors’ report that it is an interesting report 
which bears out the other reports. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. Are not these facts which you have set forth in some of your statements, 
that during the years ’94,’95 and ’96 the net entries made in Manitoba and the 
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North-West numbered 1,975, and the net entries made in '97, ’98 and ’99 averaged 
4,040, will not these two statements taken together indicate that there was a very 
large increase of population when the homestead entries increased so largely, and, 
when you take in connection with that, that the sales made by the companies 
having land out there during these former years ’94, 95 and ’96 numbered 719,000 
acres sold by these companies, and during the years ’97, ’98 and 99 these same com- 
panies sold 4,042,000 acres, do not these two things together go to show that there 
was an increase in population, 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Is that to be in the way of a question or a broad statement for Mr. Pedley to 
agree to? 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. I am putting it in the way of a question, if these two facts taken together 
in regard to the sale of lands purchased, of course by parties going in there, and 
the net homestead entries during the two periods comprising the three years [ have 
stated, do not indicate that there must have been a very large increase of population 


in these countries ? 


A. So far as. the homesteads are concerned, I have no hesitation in saying from 
the official reports and from my connection with the immigration work that the in- 
creased number of homesteads will indicate an increase of population. So far as the 
sales of land by the railway companies is concerned, the natural inference would 
be—— | 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. We do not wantinference atall. Youare not giving inferences hereat all. We 
want to know what information you have that will enable you to state upon your 
own knowledge that that broad statement Dr. Macdonald has made is true, namely, 
this: he has stated that there has been so many homesteads or so many acres of 
land sold, and so on. Do you know all these to be facts yourself? 

A. I know it from reports. I have the reports, 

Q. Do you know the statement he made was true? 

A. I have not made the calculations he has asked about, all I know is from the 
records—— 

Q. Then it would be on the presumption that his first statement would be true, 
and the inference drawn afterwards is as he stated ? 

A. I am assuming that what he has stafed is correct, I have not verified his 
statement but assume that it is. 

Mr. Clancy objected to Mr. Pedley being allowed to give inferences as sworn 
testimony. 

The Chairman ruled that Mr. Clancy having himself several times asked Mr. 
Pedley to give approximate statements could not object to his giving a reply to Mr, 
Macdonald’s question. 

After further argument, 

The CHAIRMAN ruled: Dr, Macdonald has made certain statements, he states 
that the figures be has given to this Committee are taken from the report on immi- 
gration. There have been many statements made from the report on immigration, 
and if Dr. Macdonald chooses to make a statement and then found certain questions 
on it and asks Mr. Pedley if these statements are in his evidence, that is, that over 
4,000,000 acree of Jand were homesteaded in 1899, and only 700,000 acres previous 
to it, and that would be evidence of greater increase in population, I think Dr, Mac- 
donald was quite right in asking the questions. Idonot think Mr. Clancy has acted 
fairly in saying that Dr. Macdonald has no evidence when the Doctor states that 
these things are taken from the reports onimmigration, Thatshould be withdrawn 
or it should be proven that his statements are not correct, 
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After a further argument, | 

The CHAarRMAN ruled: I have attended the Agriculture Committee since 1887, 
almost every meeting, and how many times have I seen gentlemen on both sides of 
the House, go back into the past reports on immigration and ask about them before 
this Committee, and I never heard their right to do so disputed before. Ifa gentle- 
man on either side, to-day, goes back into that evidence, although it does not bear 
directly upon the immigration of the present year, it bears directly on the immigra- 
tion perhaps of past years, and may throw some light on this year’s, and I think I 
would be wrong in ruling out such evidence. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) - 


Q. Mr. Pedley, 18 your information based upon the two statements, that the 
population has largely increased in Manitoba and the North-West Territories ? 

A. The information upon which the Department bases these conclusions that 
the population of Manitoba and the North West Territories has been augmented 
during the year 1899, is derived, in the first place, from the number of people who 
have gone into the country reported at different points, Winnipeg and tne boundar 
points during the year. The conclusion arrived at by the Department that these 
people that came in, have come in to the country as settlers, is based to a certain 
extent upon the number of homesteads entered for, and the Department makes use 
of the reports of the sales of lands by the railway and other companies as a collateral 
evidence that these people have remained in the country. 


By Mr. Clancy : . 


Q. Has the Department evidence that in the case of these sales of land, they 
are made to persons coming into the country exclusively ? 

A. They have nou, that I am aware of. 

Q. Then I say that for the purpose of showing that plain thing, that certain 
persons came in during the year and settled there, are but two evidences, as you have 
stated a moment ago, one the homesteads, and the other the sales of land. 

A. Yes we have, we can locate many persons who have bought land from 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Q. How many? 

A. I do not know, but there are a large number of letters on file now in the 
Department from settlers that have been sent in by our agents, who have gone in 
with considerable capital and purchased land, but we have not tabulated these, 

Q. Have you a record of them ? 

A. We were satisfied with the evidence that a man who left Omaha, say, to 
come to Canada and had presented his certificate at the boundary line, had come to 
Canada, and when our agent reported to us this man as purchasing a quarter section 
or a half section of land—— 

Q. From the Canadian Pacific Railway ? e 

A. He would have to buy from the Canadian Pacific Railway or the Hudson’s 
Bay Company or some other railway—there are several with land to dispose of—or 
from a colonization society or from private individuals, 

Q. A man goes there and buys from the Government and he is put down as a 
homesteader; now if he buys from the Canadian Pacific Railway or a colonization 
society or a private individual there is no record of him ? 

A. Not as a homesteader. 

Q. Now have you any evidence in the Department, of the number of persons 
coming from the United States or elsewhere who have settled upon lands either 
purchased or otherwise outside the homesteads ? 

A. We have no distinct system of keeping that evidence; we may have 
abundance of evidence scattered through the correspondence of the Department 
showing the men that came in and purchased land from the com panies which have 
land for sale, but we have not tabulated them. 
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Q. Is 11 not a mere presumption when you say that a number of these, or a 
large number, have purchased these lands? 

A. Well, it is a statement I make to the Committee on information which comes 
to me as superintendent of the immigration branch, that a large number of people 
are coming in possessed of considerable capital, from an agricultural standpoint, 
and are using that in the purchase of land, but I am not able to put my hand upon 
a definite statement as none has been prepared, 

Q. Can you say any one of them have done so? 

A. No, I cannot, off-hand. 


By Mr. Rosamond: 


Q. It would be a wise thing in the future to ascertain that? 

A. I think myself it would be a wise thing if these companies would keep a 
detailed record of their sales, so that the Government on application could be fur- 
nished with the information in the same manner information is furnished by our 
own agents in regard to homesteads. 

I have here a statement of the land sales by railway companies which have re- 
ceived land grants from the Government and by the Hudson’s Bay Company during 
last year. The Hudson’s Bay Company sold 66,000 acres, amounting in value to 
$330,000. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company sold 326,380 acres, of a value of 


* $1,015,012. The Manitoba South Western Colonization Railway Company sold 


90,053 acres, amounting to $309,708. The Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatche- 
wan Railway and Steamboat Company sold 45,150 acres, of a value of $141,353. 
The Calgary and Edmonton Railway Company sold 25,49" acres, the value of which 
was $75,151. The total lard sales during the year amounted to 553,075 acres, and 
the amount received for this land was $1,871,224. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Now if there are no farther questions on that point, [ want to take up some 
United States matters, 


By Mr, LaRiviere : 


Q. Before going on to the United States I would like to go back to the Paris 
and French question which you were discussing when I camein, You have stated, 
Mr, Pedley, that there was an allowance for the publication of a paper in Paris, the 
Paris-Canada; does that go against immigration, because that paper is not exclu- 
sively an immigration paper? 

A. I do not know whether there is any other contribution ? 

Q. I do not see why that should be charged to immigration exclusively ? 

A. Well, the correspondence which took place between Mr. Fabre and the Gov- 
ernment prior to 1894, leading up to that, was to the effect that the paper was being 
printed largely for immigration purposes, and upon the facts being submitted to the 
Premier at that time, and I think Mr, Daly, the Minister of the Interior, they con- 
cluded, on the correspondence, that the $1,000 should be spent out of the immigra- 
tion appropriation for printing matter in that paper, and based upon the statements 
of the Hon. Mr. Fabre that. it would be largely useful from an immigration stand- 
point. In that way it came to be charged to the immigration appropriation, 

Q. I do not object to the publication of the paper because I believe it is good, 
even in a political sense, because it is always siding with the Government of the 
day. It publishes good articles on Canada, her banking and commercial institutions, 
and these articles are reproduced in the French, and in fact, the continental press. 
They are well written—Mr. Fabre is one of the best writers we have in Canada, and 
writes some beautiful articles on Canada, and thus makes our country known in 
Europe. [ believe this money well spent, but though it may be a good channel to 
make the country known from an'immigration standpoint, still I believe it does more 
in a general way, and should not be charged exclusively to immigration, in the same 
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way that Mr. Fabre himself is not an immigration agent, but is a sort of commis- 
sioner there—in fact he styles himself Canadian Commissioner in Paris—and is in 
constant communication with the Government and does on the Continent what Lord 
Strathcona does in England: He is a very useful man on the Continent. There are 
no Canadians who go to Paris, who have not to go to his office, and there are there 
large numbers of papers and documents on Canada, which are consulted by many 
people. Then from a financial standpoint, Mr. Fabre has been the channel for.many 
institutions in Canada to get money on the Continent, through his instrumentality. 
He does a very good work. Mr. Fouresan is, I believe, employed there as a sort of 
immigration agent; is he still on the staff? 

A. Yes, he receives $5 a day and expenses, 

Q. What is his work ? 

A. His work is to look after the interests of immigration, visit people where 
necessary, and look after people leaving France. The only thing I will say 
regarding that $1,000 appropriation, is, that if you can persuade the Government to 
charge it up to some other appropriation, it. will leave us more money for other 
things. ? 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I want to ask before proceeding with ary other question if any of those 
agents who are on commission, issued certificates to persons leaving the United 
States for Canada; that is whether any persons in the United States who are paid 
on commission alone, issued certificates to persons leaving the United States for 
Canada. . 

A. That is the certificate upon which they obtain reduced railway rates? 

Q. There is no other certificate is there ? . 

A, No, that is of course the evidence of their work. 

Q. Do any of there commission men issue these certificates ? 

A. Yes, I have the list here of all the commissions that have been paid and 
also who issued the certificates, 

Q. The men who issued them ? 

A. Yes. ; 

Q. Now, how many were issued by our agents ? 

A. That is by our salaried agents ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I’ have not that statement made out yet, they are working it out, but it 
is a very long statement in detail. You have to go over the records for 1899, and it 
takes time. I have those by the commissioned agents made out. That was the 
first question asked me. ; 

Q. Can you give me how many were issued by the commissioned agents. 

A. Yes, I will give it to you. In Michigan there were—— 

Q. If you will give the whole amount, just shorten it. I am not particular 
about each agency, but the number of certifiates issued by each of these persons 
working on commission, as a whole, and those issued by our salaried agents? 

A. I can give you the number of persons from the United States, upon whom 
commission has been paid for in the year 1899, giving each State and the number 
therefrom and the sex and age, with the name of the agent and the amount paid. 
That is as I took it down when it wasasked for. If you do not want me to read it 
I can put that statement in. 

Q. You might just put that statement in then, and not bother to read it. 

A. The statement is as follows :— 
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I want to bring this to the attention of the Committee. I gave some time ago as 


the amount that we paid in commission, four thousand six or seven hundred dollars, 
The accountant informs me that there was more than this paid and that the correct 
amount is $5,072, itis not a large difference but I want to call attention of the 


committee to that, so that if the statement is printed, I shall have the correct amount — 


stated so that there will be no difference in the figures. 

Q. That is not important, These persons acting there who are not the salaried 
agents of Canada, issue these certificates without the knowledge our salaried agents 
who are the responsible men there ? 

A. They do, that is to say; if the commission agent is asked for a certificate 
or is in communication with a person who is talking of coming to Canada, and the 
commission agent is satisfied that he is an agricultural settler, he will give him a 
certificate without reporting particularly on that one person to the salaried agent. 

Q. Is it not possible that the commission agents may issue certificates and may 
send persons who merely want to take a trip for reasons that I will not mention 
now, if they are not under the supervision in every case of our salaried agente 
there. 

A. I went into that question very fully at the earlier part of my examination, 
to show that the chances of a man taking a trip from any part of the States to 
Manitoba and the North-west and paying therefor, the lowest possible rate, from 
$15 to $40 for the the purpose of: enabling the commission agent to make his three 
dollars are very slight. 

Q. There is another and more serious eee that he may not be of the class of 
settlers we are endeavouring to get? 

A. That, of course, as I also explained very fully at the commencement of my 
examination, we rely very largely upon the scrutiny of our agent to satisfy him- 
self that the persons desiring a certificate was a bona fide intending settler, and that 
he came from the agricultural class, 

Q. What he told you himself? 

A. What he told the man who issued his certificate. Then again the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company institute a very rigid examination at the boundary point, 
because to every settler that comes in there, they are willing to give a reduced rate, 
because his permanent settlement means more or less business to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and if he is not a settler, and they have to give him a reduced rate, 
it is simply money lost, so that every man that crosses the boundary is submitted 
to a careful scrutiny by the Canadian Pacific Railway, thus we can depend upon 
that examination combined with that of our own agent. 

Q. I asked the question because with persons that are responsible of course, it 
is all right, but the remuneration is very small, to the commission agents, and 
persons that are not responsible, are not as likely to act probably with as much 


care as our Own salaried agents, that is the reason I asked the question, speaking 
off hand. 


ment being imposed upon in that way would be the State of North Dakota, where 
they cross the boundary line at very little expense, and get up to some point just 
for local purposes, say for personal reasons, but that is the State where the sub- 
agents’ commissions are the lowest or practically nil. The work is done there by 
one agent practically, Mr. Ritchie, who lives at Grafton. 

Q. There have been 11,945 settlers declared, brought in, and they represent in 
homesteads 1,064, do they not, according to the report, page 8 of Mr. Smart’s report. 
He gives it 1 064, there, the total number of homesteaders, who made entries for 1899 
is 6,689 persons representing 21,335 souls. That includes all the homesteads. Now, 


A. I may say that the only State where there would be a danger of the Depart- 


you have in one instance “declared settlers” 11 945, and you have homesteaders — 


1,064, at the average which Mr, Smart gives, namely 31 3 persons to each family, that 
would give 3,549 souls. Jam asking you to verify that if it is necessary. 

A. It is ‘just a question whether you take 1,060 or 1,154. There was some 
question between Dr. Sproule and myself as to which should be taken. 

Q. I am taking Mr. Smart’s report here. 


j 
| 


| 
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A. I think that there is a difference. He gives it 1,159 that came from the 
United States. 

Q. Which of those are to be relied upon? 

A. He gives the number of homesteads taken up by United States citizens as 
1,169. I figure that out it would be 3,896 souls on that basis. 

Q. Are you prepared to say that is correct ? 

A. No, that is made up by another branch, and therefore I vive it for what it 
is worth. I figured it on that number, of about 4,000 people. 

Q. From the United States, if we rely upon Mr. Smart’s report, there were 
11,945 settlere. That would give you the difference between that number and 3,549 
to account for. 

A. That is on the basis of 1,030? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, if it is on 1,030 I suppose it is correct, or upon the basis of 1,169 that 
would be about 4,000. 

Q. In relation to the United States, how do you account for the existence of the 
difference being in that country ? 

A. Two thousand who came in by the Quebee and Lake St. John railway and 
the Montreal Repatriation Society from the United States. 

Q. I am dealing now with those first that came into Manitoba and the West? 

A. No, these came in from the United States to all part of Canada. 

Q. The 11,000? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have no evidence of that? 

A, Yes, Ihave given the information every day since I came here. There 
were 906 came through the Lake St. John Company, 973 through the Montreal 
Repatriation Society, and 257 through Mr. Burriss, of Rainy River. 

Q. We will take the larger figures—the 44,000. 

A. No, the 11,945 is made up of people who came in from the United States, 
inclusive of the Quebec and Lake St. John Repatriation Society of Montreal and Mr, 
Burriss, of Rainy River or Port Arthur, that is 2,300 all told. 

Q. That there may be no confusion I will take the larger number you have 
given, the 43,000 and take the number of homesteads? 

A. We have done that, and got 15,000 or 20,000 I did not account for, 

Q. Twenty-one thousand, I think, Have you,I just wish to ask shortly, any 
information in the Department which enables you to say that these persons located 
anywhere in the country and are still there. I mean the Department now? 

A. Of the 30,000 or 32,000 that came in via ocean ports, somewhereabout 6,000 
or 8,000 remained in older Canada and did not report in the North-West at all. We 
can show that. 

Q. The total number reporting at Winnipeg is 36,000, I think. 

Mr. Macponatp (Huron) objected to Mr. Claney being permitted to take up the 
time of the Committee, saying that he had a series of questions which he wished to 
ask witness. 

The CHarrMaAN—As far as my experience has gone, when any gentleman has 
been putting questions to a witness, he has been allowed to finish that examination. 

After further discussion, 

The CHarrnMAN ruled: My rulingis that Mr. Clancy has the floor, and is putting 
questions, and until he has concluded his examination, it is optional with him whether 
any one else shall be allowed to put a question. He is in the same position as if he 
had the floor in the House. 

After further discussion. . 

The CuoatrMAN—I have informed myself of the rules which govern the House 
and the Committees and I have given my decision according to the rules. I believe 
I am right, and I care not what members think, I am going to rule as I believe right. 
On a previous occasion there was a great deal of fault found with the repetition of 
questions, and I was asked why I did not stop it. I informed myself on the matter 
and found I could not do it. 

1—2934 
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Q. When we left off, Mr. Pedley, a moment ago, we were endeavouring to ac- 
count for the excess of something like 20,000 upon the whole. Have you any 
definite information to enable you to say that these persons arestill in the country ? 

A. We have no definite information that anybody at all is in the country except 
those we see, because that is really what it means; we have no passport system 
here. 

_Q. That is not the question at all, Mr. Pedley; the policy of the Government, 
as | understand it, is to bring in agricultural settlers? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Following that up, is it the policy of the Government to at least take some 
notice of where the agricultural settlers are located as an evidence that they are 
agricultural settlers? 

A. I do not know that the Department has any definite system of following a 
man from the time he enters the country— : 

Q. Exeuse me, that is not the question; I asked if it was the policy of the 
Department in following out the essence of this, since it is only agricultural settlers 
that they bring into Canada, whether it was the policy of the Department, having 
that in view, to see that these persons were settled somewhere in Canada as agricul- 
tural settlers ? 

A. So far as Manitoba and the North West Territories are concerned, it is, 
because the Government controls the crown lands there; they do not control the 
crown lands elsewhere except as Ordnance lands or Indian lands or, in British 
Columbia, lands within the railway belt, but where we do control the crown lands 
we are in a position to say with some degree of exactitude whether our lands are 
being taken up or not. 

Q. Now are you able to say that of the homesteads taken up in Manitoba and 
the North West Territories—6,689 as given in Mr, Smart’s report—that some portion 
of that was not taken up by the sons of persons already living there ? 

A. The report I think has the details, Mr. Clancy; all I know is what the 
report says. 

Q. I asked if you have any knowledge yourself? 

A. No, [ have no knowledge of the homesteads except what comes in from 
other branches of the Department. 

Q. Do you know whether there is any information in the Department distin- 
guishing between the homesteads taken up by persons coming into the country or 
by persons already in there ? 

A. Generally speaking I think the application for a homestead will give the 
particulars as to the place of origin of the applicant, his age, whether he ever had a 
previous entry, and so on; it gives certain particulars, the application does, but as I 
never handle these I only know in a general way. 

Q. Would you take this to mean 6,689 new homesteads? 

A. I would take 6,689 to mean just what it says, that that many entries were 
applied for. Then you have there further details by whom they were applied for, 
so many Canadians, so many from the United States, so many Russians, so many 
Germans and so on; that is the only information we have. 

Q. There is only one more question and I will conclude; have you any inform- 
ation in the Department that accounts for something like 21,000 persons, which is 
practically half of these that are said to be declared settlers; have you any inform- 
ation in the Department that they are declared settlers ? 

A. Information that they are declared settlers. 

Q. Yes? 

A. The information that we have of the 44,543, or whatever the exact number 
is, is the information that they are all declared settlers. 

Q. Well you have accounted for something more than half that are called 
declared settlers— 

A. Because they have declared their intention of settling here. 
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Q. Is that it? 

A. That is what is meant by declared settlers. 

Q. When you make this statement that there are 45,443 declared settlers, that 
is based on the statements of the persons themselves that they are going to settle 
in Canada ? 

A. It is based on the statements of the people themselves that they are going to 
settle in Canada and on their arriving in Canada. 

Q. And on that information you make up 44,543 ? 
A. That is what is taken to from the total number. 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
Housr oF Commons, 
Fripay, June 8, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 10.30 o’clock, a.m.; Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. Frank Pedley, Superintendent of Immigration, was present at the request 
of the Committee, and examined, as follows :— 


Mr. PEpLEy.—In answer to one question that has been put regarding the num- 
ber of special agents in the State of Wisconsin, to whom commissions had been 
paid during the year 1899, I desire to report that the amount paid is $110 to six 
agents in the State of Wisconsin. The number of people is 108. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. That is the state Mr. Currie is agent in? 

A. Yes. The question I think was asked in the Committee two or three weeks 
ago. This statement is embodied in the statement that I laid on the table, but the 
question was asked particularly as to the State of Wisconsin, and this is the answer. 

There was another question asked by Mr. Sproule some time ago, as to the 
collective cost of the literature as enumerated in my annual report. I gave, as the 
Committeewill remember, the cost of each pamphlet, and he asked for the collective 
cost. A statement has been made showing that, as $25,814.51. 

At the commencement of my examination, or at least in the early part of the 
sessions of the Committee during which I was being examined, in dealing with the 
United States work, I omitted to mention that for the last three years we have had 
press excursions from the different States—from Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Illinois and Indiana—of editors each year, representing a State asso- 
ciation; last year the National Kditor’s Association took a trip through Manitoba 
and the North-West under the direction of our United States Inspector, Mr. White 
who accompanied the excursions in previous years also. They visited a large num- 
ber of places in the province of Manitoba and the Territories, and if I am not mista- 
ken, they went through to the coast, making a visit in the province of British Colum- 
bia. Asaresult of these press excursions, we have been favoured with a great many 
complimentary press notices free of charge, and have had an easy access to the 
columns of the papers for any write-ups in reference to the advantages and induce- 
ments of the country. In other words we have got a good dealof free advertising 
in connection with these press excursions, | 

Another phase of the Canadian work which I omitted to deal with at the time 
the matter was up before the Committee was as to how we employ some of our 
agents in the North-Westin the winter time, and I may say to the committee that 
quite a number of the agents, as soon as the work ceased in the North-West, late in 
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the fall, were sent down to the United States; Mr. Speers, Mr. Sutter, Mr. Kns, Mr. 
Wendelbo, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Crerar, of Yorkton; Mr. Roy, the French interpreter 
at Winnipeg ; Mr. Norquay, of Alamada; Mr. Rankin, who is stationed at Moose 
Jaw, and runs On the trains between Moose Jaw and North Portial, were sent down to 
the States during the last three years, to assist the regular salaried agents in connec- 
tion with their work. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Are they sent there to co-operate with the agents already there? 

A. They are sent there to co-operate with them; they do not always work 
together, in the same particular district at the same time, but they arrange between 
themselves as to how the work in the State shall be divided; the regular agent will 
take a certain portion of the State and the assistant for the time being will be putin 
some other portion. 

Q. Are they under the direction of Mr. White ? 

A. They are under his supervision and direction locally. Of course the general 
directions as to their movements from Canada to the States and back again 1s done 
from the Department here, but as far as any local matters are concerned as to the 
details of their duties on the ground, it is largely left to be worked out by them- 
selves and the agent in conjunction with Mr. White. 


CHILD IMMIGRATION PROMOTED BY SOCIETIES. 
a 


With regard to the phase of our work we were discussing last day as to the 
settlement of the arrivals, there was one factor that I did not particularize, that is 
the immigrant children who come to Canada through the efforts of the Societies. 
The Committee will understand that there are a large number of societies scattered 
principally throughout Ontario and the province of Quebec, whose entire work is 
devoted to the selection and the bringing out of children from, say between five and 
sixteen years of age, and these of course are all included in the immigration arrivals 
and are given in our reports from the seaport agents, but 90 per cent of these are 
settled in the older provinces—they come to Ontario and Quebec and are settled by 
the persons in charge of the institutions there, being generally distributed as far as 
possible amongst the farmers of the neighbourhood. 

Q. How many are there of these? 

A. In the last year, 1899, the number of these as reported was 1,289. These are 
brought out by the institutions that 1 enumerated in the earlier part of my remarks, 
The annual report contains individual reports from nearly all these societies, so that 
the Committee can ascertain just what work is being done by these societies each 
year. Out of these 1,289 children there would be about 1,144 upon whom the gov- 
ernment bonus of $2 a head would be paid. 

Q. To the steamship companies ? 

A. To the societies ; this has been in vogue for a good many years. They are 
poor children and upon them we paid the bonus, We do not pay any bonus upon 
the workhouse children. 

Q. They are included in that 44,543 ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. As declared settlers ? 

A. As declared settlers. 

Q. That is not under the supervision of our active agents, I mean that part of 
the work to be done by our agents either in Europe or the United States, done by 
the societies ? 

A. Well, they are all from Europe practically. 

Q. That would reduce the 44,000 by something more than 1,000? 

A. No, they are paid out of our immigration appropriation. 

Q. Yes, but it is a charge upon the public purse, is it not? But after all it is 
no part—you exercise no supervision over that do you? : 


TS 
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A. Yes, we inspect them. 

Q. But I mean beyond inspection ? 

A. There is a great deal of correspondence between the Department and 
the Societies, as well. 

Q. That would naturally arise from the inspection, but you do not exercise 
any control over their work ? 

A. Yes, we exercise control over their work. We have our officers at the point 
of starting and at the port of destination for the purposes of looking after immi- 
gration. 

Q. For the purposes of this only? 

A. No, that is part of their general work, exercising supervision over these 
children. | 

Q. Tl take the children now, embarking from, we will say, Liverpool. What 
inspection do they undergo there by our officers ? 

A. The agent at Liverpool inspectsithese children and, there is an affidavit made 
or a declaration is made, and given to him as to these children, as to whether they 
have been inspected by a medical officer as to their health, physically and mentally. 

Q. That is furnished by the persons bringing them out, or by the societies ? 

A. That is furnished by the persons bringing them out, and it is handed to the 
officers of the Department at Liverpool. 

-  Q. Will you please turn up and see whether he has made any report of that 
kind ? 

A. That of course is a part of his duties. 

Q. Yes, but if he is performing these duties, we would expect some report of it? 

A. I can bring you the report of every ship that leaves England and his letter 
from Liverpool. 

Q. But that includes all others? 

A. Yes, that includes all others. It is part of his regular duties though it is not 
in the Departmental Report. 

Q. Does he report on each child? 

A. He sends it along. 

Q. He sends the number of children in each case ? 

A, Yes. 

Q. 1 am afraid that they are in with the others, andfrom part of the whole 
number ? 

A. No, he does not certify to a lot of people that come here. These are speci- 
ally under the supervision of the Department, because under the arrangement that 
has existed for some years, and probably which has arisen through public criticism 
as to the kind of children that it would be desirable to encourage to come to this 
country, a system was established which is practically in vogue to-day, of inspection 
and certificates, which is being done through the Departmental officers at the port of 
starting and the port of destination. 

Q. Am I wrong in asking this? There has been some division in public senti- 
ment as to the desirability of bringing these children at all to this country, [am 
not discussing the policy at all now, but there has been a great deal of zeal on the 
part of certain societies and persons to bring them here; that has not been greatly 
encouraged or discouraged has it by any Government in Canada? 

A. Well, I do not know, 

Q. If they were to drop off to-morrow would the Department make an effort. 
I mean to revive it, and get these children here ? 

A. As far as that is concerned from what I can gather from the records and 
from interviews in the Department in connection with this matter, the Department 
is of the opinion that child immigration to this country, has, as a matter of fact, 
been a success rather than a failure, aud that it is immigration which might as well 
be encouraged as any other work of immigration. The matter has been gone into 
pretty fully as to the results, accruing for a period extending over some years as to 
the existence and development of criminal tendencies in these children. 
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Q. If my recollection serves me there has been very heavy criticism in the 
newspapers as to the crimes that have been committed by this class of persons 
throughout the country as they occur, 

A. If you will turn up to the annual report of this Department for 1897, there 
is a summary of that work covering quite a number of years, where you will see 
that the tables upon which the conclusions are based in that report are in the Depart- 
ment, which will show, that the perceutage of crimes among those who have come 
out under the auspices of these societies are very much smaller than the average 
during that period. 

’ Q. The average of our Canadians ? 

A. That is of all the crimes reported. Take the records as far as it is possible 
to separate the criminality of the boys and girls who have come out under the 
auspices of these societies, from the general criminality, the report shows that the 
percentage is smaller. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. Is that taking the same ages, these children come in very young, and down 
in the Ottawa valley there have been very serious crimes committed down there by 
children at a comparatively young age. Do they take into account the ages of both 
classes you speak of ? 

A. I presume the comparison would be affected upon data where comparison 
would be allowed. My information is now that the average percentage or crimina- 
lity as shown by the records, I fancy of the Justice Department? 

Q. That is the whole of the crimes ? 

A. For the whole country. ) 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Mr. Broder has asked of comparisons of similar ages ? 
A. As far as that is concerned 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. Heinous crimes are very rare among our own children of young age. 

A. They are very rare among the children brought out hy these societies ; very 
rare. I fancy the average age of these children will be from ten to thirteen. I 
made a tour of inspection of most of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and the 
average age of the children I inspected would be about twelve to fourteen years, I 
saw very few under that age and only one or two were older, As far as I could 
See, they are not very much different from any one else. The point I wanted to 
make is this, in connection with these figures, that the impression might possibly 
have been created during this investigation, that we are claiming, that the 14,543 
people who landed in this country as immigrants during the year 1899, all went to 
the North-West. The general opinion is that the west is getting all our immigrants, 
and I wanted to show to the Committee that there is quite a large percentage of it 
remains in older Canada, and part of it is handled through these societies. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Well, is that true as regards the classes that we are endeavouring to get 
here, namely the agricultural class. You are dealing now with children, the policy 
of the Department, the main aim is to bring agriculturists into Canada, I am sure 
Ido not imagine we would have a single agent in England for the purposes of 
bringing out children, for the reason that the societies take them up and for the 
other reason that there is no pressing feeling in this couutry that they should come. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is it not true thst the supply is not nearly equal to the demaud? I know 
of many instances where the demand could not be filled. 
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A. The information which has come to the Department through the officers of 
the societies is to the effect that they could place a great many more than are 
coming out at the present time. The number varies of course from year to year, 
sometimes there are more ard sometimes there are fewer in number, but the 
restrictive acts of the provincial governments have no doubt had their effect. I do 
not know that we can hold the restrictive acts responsible for all the falling off, 
but there is no doubt that where the conditions under which these children come to 
the country, are made more stringent, it has a tendency to reduce the number who 
come out. 

Q. What I was asking is this: The main object we are endeavouring to Keep 
in sight is the number of agricultural settlers that came to Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The children of course are drawn from all classes? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I understand it so, particularly from the lower classes ? 

A. And placed with the farmers when.they come here largely. 

Q. So that when you say that there were so many declared settlers in Canada, 
you include all these little children ? 

A. I include all who come in as immigrants, 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. Does that include the Barnardo crowd ? 

A. Yes. About 1289 came in, in 1899, from all societies. 

Q. Does not some Government agent assist in bringing them here ? 

A. There is no Government agent, that is of the Dominion Governm ent, of our 
Department who is specially charged with assisting in this work ; but these children 
come out originally through the efforts of these societies, but agents in the old 
country are charged with certain duties, especially the agent at the point of starting, 
at Liverpool, as to their having passed the medical examination and being duly 
certified as to their mental and physical health. 

Q. That is Mr. Jury? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Broder : 


a 


Q. That applies to those brought out through the instrumentality of these 
homes I suppose ? 

Asa 68, 

Q. That applies to them as well as to those that come through the agency of 
the Government? | 

A. The agency of the Government is not an agent of the Home. 

Q. Suppose an application comes to your agent for children to be sent out, I 
suppose they would be sent out ? 

A. If an application for children came to the Department we would com- 
municate it to one of the homes. 

Q. This as to medical inspection applies to these homes ? 

A. Yes, the certificate must be made by a duly registered agent of the society. 
This includes the case of those that may be brought out by the societies here ? 

A, The societies here are generally branches of the societies in the Old Country, 
or they have their branches in the Old Country: so that the work of commencing the 
movement in the Old Country and finishing it here, is all done under the one society, 
either through its head quarters or branches. . 

Q. The point is that this departmental regulation as to health inspection and 
all that applies, to these people whom they send out ? 

A. It applies to all children coming out through the instrumentality of these 
homes. 

Q. That is right, that should be so? 
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A. Mr, Ingram intimates that he thinks that the work of certifying to the 
health of the children, leaving Liverpool, would be done by Mr. Jury. 


By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. The reason I stated that is that Mr. Jury is stationed there? 

A. Mr. Jary is the Canadian Government agent for the north of England, and 
his duties are more particularly to devote himself to outside work, lecturing and 
matters of that kind, with the view of inducing people to come to Canada. The 
office work is under the charge of Mr. Mitchell, who, I think, has been at Liverpool 
now for some years, and who generally certifies as to the children fulfilling the con- 
ditions prescribed by the regulations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF IMMIGRANTS AS TO AGES AND EMPLOYMENTS, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. All the persons over twelve are counted as adults coming into Canada, are 
they not? et 

A. Yes, they will be counted as adults according to the ordinary steamship 
classification. 3 

Q. You have no other classification ? 

A. We have another classification as to the payment of continental bonuses and 
as to people coming from the United States. Highteen years is the adult age there, 

Q. Yes, but with regard to Europe, you have twelve years as the age ? 

A. Well, twelve is the adult age as fixed by the steamship companies, 

Q. And what other classification including the United Kingdom and the Conti- 
nent, what other classification have you than those appearing in the reports from 
our own agents ? 

A. We have this classification : Take the steamship limit of twelve years and 
those over twelve years of age are considered as adults, That would apply to the 
adult and infant arrivals as far as general classification is concerned, but for the 
purpose of paying the continental bonus, we must ascertain all those over eighteen 
years of age, because we pay no bonus on those under cighteen. For the purpose 
of paying the bonus on those entitled to it, coming from the United Kingdom, the 
twelve year limit applies because the bonus of $1.75 is paid on all over twelve years 
of age, and 874 cents on those under that age. 

Q. I notice in the steamship arrivals that the total number of arrivals is 43,895, 
I am taking the classification given there. This includes St. John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreai, all the arrivals. Some of those at Montreal are not steamship arrivals, I 
mean landing at Canadian ports. The total number as it appears there seems to be 
43,895. The farmers and farm labourers in that number. 6,889, including all persons 
twelve years and over ? 

A. From whose report is that ascertained ? 

Q. That is in the steamship reports at St. John, Halifax, Quebec and Montreal ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that is taking the boys of twelve and above, and all the farm labourers, 
If that report be correct is it not a small number? 

Q. That is the total, 43,895. There issome misunderstanding, for that calcula- 
tion takes no notice‘of the 6,500 Doukhobors that came out here, who are all farmers, 
There is not one of them who is not on a farm unless he is doing a little temporary 
work on the railway, and it takes no notice of the 6,600 Galicians who are all farmers. 

Q. I am not speaking of the agricultural class, but the classification of those 
discriminated as farm labourers and farmers. 

A. Well I don’t just exactly understand what the point is. 

Q. Well the point is this, not exactly how many of the agricultural class have 
come out, including the children, but those persons coming from Hurope designated 
as farmers and farm labourers; of the 43,895 there only appears to be 6,889 of this 
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class, and it would also appear that you include all male persons above 12 years of 
age ? 

A, Is that a computation made by yourself, Mr, Claucy, or taken from the 
records. 

Q. Yes. You might turn up St. John there, which comes first in the list ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Now there are farm labourers and farmers under the different columns, are 
there not ? 

A. Yes. ‘Steerage passengers for Canada at St. John,’ there are of agricul- 
turists—— 

Q. No, I mean farmers and farm labourers, that will be under the column of 
occupation. 

A. Well under the table from St. John of steerage passengers for Canada there 
is no such classification as farmers. 

Q. Oh, yes, there is. 

A. What page have you reference to? 

Q. I have not the page here, but I am very sure at St. John, farmers ‘and farm 
labourers are shown in parallel columns somewhere. 

A. Well at page 45 of the report I have the statement showing the steerage 
passengers for Canada, at St. John. Under the general classification of occupa- 
tions I find enumerated : first, agriculturists; second, general labourers; third, 
mechanics; fourth, clerks and traders; fifth, female servants; sixth, not classified ; 
seventh, total. 

Q. How many agriculturists ? 

. A, Under ‘agriculturists’ you have 1,350, under ‘ general laborers’ you have 
101, under ‘ mechanics’ you have 73—— 

Q. Wait a minute, that is general labourers, is it? 

A. General labourers, yes, 

Q. That is 1,451, I have given these under there in mine all as agricultural 
labourers and farmers, I1-have taken that whole classin St. John, 


By Mr. Ingram : 


These are arrivals for March and April only ? 

. Which ? 

. The mechanics that you are speaking of ? 

. Mechanics ? 

. Yes, for the months of March and April. 

. No, you will find in aes) there were 12, in February 20, in March 4, in 
April 20, in May 7, in July &, in September 1, in October 4,ora total of 78 for the 
year, 


grerere 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. I have taken all the agricultural class, 1,451 as you read there, and taken 
them all as that class. Then in the cabin you will find a few of these persons there, 
at St. John? 

A. Yes. 

Q It seems to be 39 or something like that ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now that would mean at St. John there landed 1,490 persons in that class, 
that is farmers and farm labourers, that is assuming all these are ? 

A. Well, there is one column here which you left out entirely. 

Q. What is that? 

A. ‘Not classified.’ 

Q. Well, I suppose that is ‘ not classified,’ that since there are others classified 
as agricultur ists that there are none among that number ? 

A. The presumption is that they are all agriculturists. 
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Q. How do you arrive at that? 

A. Because if they fell within any other class we would specify them. 

Q. Do you say the aim is to bring out agriculturists and agricultural labourers, 
that we have classed these here and those not classed are to be lumped in with 
them ? 

A. The classification here is made up from the ship’s manifest. 

Q. Who furnishes that, who furnishes the information for this ? 

A. In the first place it is furnished by the Purser. 

Q. Well, who furnishes the Purser with it ? 

A. The Purser is supposed to take his information from examination of the pas- 
sengers on the collection of their tickets. 

Q. Well, do the booking agents not make any report, because you trust to them 
largely as to the class of persons coming and on whom the bonus is paid? Now, is 
any bonus being paid except for these farmers or farm labourers? 

A. No, we pay no bonus except on these. | 

Q. “hen I suppose there is some pains taken to ascertain that we do not pay a 
bonus on any others ? ) 

A. That is ascertained on presentation of the certificate at the office of the com- 
missioner of immigration at Winnipeg. 

Q. And not till then ? 

A. It is not adjusted till they reach there. 

Q. No, I mean when you ascertain that the proper class is coming ? 

A. That is at the other end. 

Q. Well, I suppose there is some definite idea as to the class coming in? 

A. Well, in the last analysis the report of the commissioner at Winnipeg deter- 
mines that. | 

@. No, I am following now the persons that came in by the steamships, and 
the information must have come through our agents on the other side of the 
Atlantic, whether booking agents or others, for this classification. 

A. The classification is furnished our agents at each port by the steamboat 
companies. They ascertain from them the number of steerage passengers on board, 
the origin of each, their place of destination 

Q. And occupation ? 

A. — and their occupation. The agent at the port of landing compares the 
list furnished to him by the steamboat company, with the souls on board, He goes 
over them one by one and checks them off. 

q. With these designations ? 

A. Well, he is more particular as to the numbers. 

Q. He undertakes to make a classification from some information ? 

A. That classification is from the information furnished by the steamboat com- 
pany, but the number of people certified to, is by actual count. 

Q. Where? 

A. At the port of landing. 

Q. Well, this is at the port of landing; this is the actual number of agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers at the port of landing. 

A. I don’t say the agent at the port of landing discriminates as to occupation. 

Q. Well how does he put this down ? 

A. He puts this down from information furnished by the steamboat company. 

Q. Well, are you sure; have you any record in the Department as to that 
being the course followed? | 

A. Well, I don’t know that we have any particular record except that the 
agent at port of landing certifies that he has counted the number and compared it 
with the number given by the steamship companies. 

Q. You will see the crucial point is this, we are endeavoring to bring in a certain 
class and there is nothing that should be more prominently kept in sight than the 
number and the class of those coming in. Then if you are not there at an actual 
count or have not the record—I ask witbout being offensive— how you can be posi- 
tive about that? 
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Q. I do not see how they could have positive information with regard to the 
number of farmers and farm labourers. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. The positive information is given. 


By Mr. Stenson: 


Q. I beg pardon. What Mr. Pedley says is that positive information is given 
with regard to the numbers, but with regard to classes there cannot be positive 
information. 


By Mr, Clancy: 
Q. Why ? 
By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. Because they take it from the stsamship companies, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. But what are our agents doing that are sending them here from the other 
side? 

A. Out of the classification here given, that is that they are not specially distin- 
guished and are under the heading ‘not classified’, you have 3,007 people. 

Q. Now is it possible that there is not one of these a farm labourer or a farmer ? 

A. Is it possible ? 

Q. From the information you have is it possible that there is not a single one of 
these a farmer ? 

A. If you tie me down to saying that it is possible there is not a single one a 
farmer, I would say that it is quite possible that that number of people would come to 
the country that are not farmers. But as far as this particular lot is concerned,—— 

Q. Lam not giving any opinion but I am asking is it possible in the light of the 
information you have, is it possible that not a single one of these was a farmer, 

A. I think it is not possible. 

Q. I have not asked you that, I have asked you in the light of the definite 
information you have, is it possible none of these are farmers? 

A, No. 

Q. What information have you that any of these are farmers, of the 7,000 not 
classified ? 

. Of the 7,000 ? 

Not classed ? 

. What 7,000 ? 

You mentioned 7,000 not classed ? 

. I said 3,007 were not classified. 

Well, I will say 3,007 ? 

. Those that came in via St. John. 

. Of these have you any information that a single one of them was a farmer? 
The information that I have of those that came in via St, John as steerage 
passengers is that the majority of these went right through to the North West and 
the records are on file. 

Q. That is not what I want to get at. If they were blacksmiths or watch- 
makers you would not have brought them. What I want to get at is, if I can, have 
you any information that a single one of these that are not classified are within the 
classification of those that we are endeavouring to bring out. 

A. Yes, we have the notification of the booking agents that those upon whom 
they claim commission are agriculturists. 


POPOPOPOD 
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Q. Of unclassified persons ? 

‘A. That are under this heading as unclassified. These people have gone 
-arough to the North West and the ship’s manifest which has been given to the 
agent at the ort of landing and verified by him as to the number, is further verified 
by the Commissioner of Immigration as to their occupation. Probably the great 
majority of those unclassified are women and children. 

Q. Have the booking agents reported so many agriculturists coming to Canada 
and a number of unclassified persons coming to Canada, do they claim a bonus on 
hem ? 

A. I do not understand. : 

Q. There are certain persons classified here, in the case of St. John [ take all 
the persons amounting to 1,490 persons, upon these it would be reasonable that the 
bonus would be paid, because they are so designated, and they are the class of per- 
sons we are endeavouring to bring out, and the only class. Now do the booking 
agents report another lot of persons whom they cannot classify, and if they are not 
classified the reasons are obyious that they cannot be classed as agriculturists; do 
the agents claim a bonus upon them also or any portion of them ? 

A. The steamship agents claim a bonus upon all agricultural immigrants over 
eighteen years of age landing at Winnipeg. 

Q. Do they report them as such ? 

A. They make a claim to the High Commissioner or to the Department for the 
bonus, and the lists are furnished giving the names of the persons upon whom the 
bonus is claimed. 

Q. And they are agriculturists ? 

A. And if they are agriculturists and are certified to by the Commissioner of 
Immigration at'Winnipeg, why then the bonus is paid. 

Q. But the agent designates everyone as an agriculturist for the simple reason 
that that is the class he gets his bonus on, in other words, he would have no object 
in designating any one as anything else but anagriculturist, because, under the 
spirit of the law he would not get a bonus on them ? 

A. He would not get a bonus except on persons reaching Winnipeg and coming 
from a certain country. 

Q. If he had any object it would be to make the number of agriculturists as 
large as he could 

A. In the first place, the booking agents would have nothing to say about these 
coming in, because a great many of them came in as Doukhobors upon which no bonus 
was paid. Allow me to make this clear to the Committee. The Doukhobors char- 
tered a steamship themselves and sailed from Batoum which is in Asia, they were 
entirely outside the Huropean regulations, so that the Kuropean booking agents 
could have no claim upon the bonus even supposing they had come out in the 
ordinary way. 

Q. No, but we paid the bonus anyway? 

A. Yes. We paid it to the Doukhobors themselves. The steamboat was 
chartered by the Doukhobors or their representatives and they came direct from 
Batoum to Canada, and wereimmediately transferred from the boat at the port of 
landing to the trains and sent to the North West. 

Q. That does not affect what I am endeavouring to get at, which is whether the 
system that is earnestly sought by every man in this country who takes an interest 
in the matter, and that is that if we have an immigration system at all it is for a 
single class which is admitted to be beneficial to the country, all others are not dis- 
couraged, they may come if they like, but the idea is that we pay our money only 
for a certain class, Let us trace up and see if the records are reliable, if they are 
not we had better know it, but if they are reliable, that there are many persons 
belonging to that class, coming out, we have to take them as they are unless there 
some reason to show that they are faulty, and not to be relied on, if they are it is a 
serious matter. I take the records as they are here and am bound to accept them 
unless Mr, Pedley can show they are not correct. 
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Q. Haven’t you the records of the number of immigrants that came into Canada? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will not that show how many agricultural labourers came in; I understand 
this is the record from the steamboat landings, but isn’t there the record of settle- 
ment and where they went in to work and settled, That is where we will get the 
number. 


By Mr. Ingram ; 


Q. Mr. Pedley, those arriving at St. John, New Brunswick, I find there are 
3,007 not classified, that is steerage, but of cabin passengers there were 222. Surely 
there are some means by which he occupation of these 222 cabin passengers could 
be found out ? 

A. We do not classify the cabin passengers as immigrants. They may be im- 
migrants. They may be immigrants, and may come out here to settie, but for the 
purposes of immigration we confine ourselves to the steerage passengers. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. When they classify them in many cases they classify them according to 
their own information. Then at Halifax there are 189, I think, unclassified; there 
are at St. John 222 passengers not classified ? 

A. What page is that ? 

Q. That is on page 46, you will see pages 45, 46, 47 and 48 are tables giving 
the number of each class that arrived. I also notice there are four cabin passengers 
as immigrants for the United States, and 532 steerage passengers for the United 
States which are not classified also. But of the 3,007 not classified as steerage pas- 
sengers, and the 522 cabin, they surely should be classified in some way giving their 
occupation. 

A. The cabin passenger is only taken account of at the port of landing and is 
not looked upon as one of our immigrants, We take the steerage passengers only. 
The cabin passenger as the Committee will readily understand is a man who may 
be a returned man or a tourist or a business man. Most men who visitthe Old 
Country travel by cabin. Tourists and well to do class travel cabin, but generally 
those who come from the Old Country as steerage passengers, according to the 
experience of the Department come as settlers, 

Q. These figures are total of all classes who arrive at St. John ? 

A. Yes, the total movement of population at St. John, 

Q. That includes everyone. 

A. Yes, and this information is very largely a duplicate of the steamboat 
manifests, 

Q. How do you make out about the immigrants? Suppose I should go to the 
Old Country and come back as a steerage passenger you would not classify me as an 
immigrant ? 

A. No unless you slipped in. If you passed the scrutiny of our officer he would 
classify you. If he found out from you that you went over on a trip to the Old 
Country and were coming back, in other words that you never changed your 
domicile, we would scratch you off the list or ear mark the list showing that you 
are a returned man. 

Q. I would not be classed as an immigrant? 

A. No. 

Q. These have all been questioned as to whether they are immigrants or not? 

A. The agent at the port of landing is instructed and so far as I know, does 
take steps to know that those who come in as declared settlers are really such. 

Q. Do you know of any case where a person going from Canada or even from 
the United States comes back as an immigrant although he is not, but takes advantage 
of it in that way. 
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A. I know of no case; it would be very exceptional; a man who is going to the 
Old Country would hardly do it, simply for the purpose of coming back as an 
immigrant, 

Q. I think some years ago when they were assisting immigrants there were 
cases of that kind. 

A. There is no doubt about that. But when the passage is paid they would 
come in anyway. That was one of the objections to the assisted passages. Another 
was, that when you got a person over to Canada he simply had to cross the border 
into the States. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. I see there are here those who are classified as returned Canadians, and 
tourists both. : 

A. Yes, they are distinguished. 

Q. There are not many of those at St. John? 

A. No, they generally land at Halifax. Then if there are any cases of disease 
on board the qvarantine facilities are there. The steerage passengers are all 
debarked at Quebec in the same way. None of them go to Montreal. 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. You said there were fewer parties of children inspected,'38 as compared with 
45 last year, but the number of children was slightly greater, 1,298 against 1,239 ? 

A, It says the number of parties was less, but the number of children was greater, 
so I presume the parties were larger. 


JUVENILE IMMIGRATION IN 1899, 


Q. The number of parties of children were fewer ? 

A. What he means is that the children came out in parties. For instance one 
of the officers of the society comes with a party of 50 and another with 60. 

Q. So this would mean there were 38 parties this year against 45 last year. 

A. And the 38 parties this year represented 1,298 and the 45 last year 1,239. 
Thirty-eight parties represented 1,298 and 45 represented 1,239. | 

Q. It is not very clear? 


The Witness—If there is nothing further on the line of that branch of the 
enquiry about which the Committee wish to ask any questions there wore one or 
two other matters that were introduced. I think if I remember correctly, when Mr. 
Taylor was here the other day he asked me if I did not think the expenses of one of 
our agents, I think he mentioned Mr. Currie, who is getting a salary of $1,200 a 
year and whose expenses with his salary amounted to about $2,700, was not very 
excessive. I have the list of officers employed in the United States for several 
years back. ° : 


By Mr. Ingram ; 


. Who is this Mr. Currie. 

. Mr. T. O. Currie is our agent at Stevens’s Point, Wisconsin. 
. That is the Patron gentleman? | 

. He is our agent now, I do not know what he is politically. 


POPO 


By Mr. Clancy : 


. Did you know anything about him before he was appointed ? 
. | knew him before. 

. You met him pretty often, didn’t you? 

. Sometimes. 


OPO 
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} Q. Since this came up, although I did not bring it up myself, what position in 
politics did he occupy ? 

A. So far as I know. of him he was a public speaker. I don’t know what 
position he occupied in politics. I have seen him once or twice asa public speaker. 
1 have heard him speak in difforent parts of the country sometimes in favour of one 
candidate and sometimes in favour of another. 


By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. A sort of free lance? 
A. Yes, I think he claims to be an independant man, 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. He is not quite soindependent now ? 
A. Well, I do not think anything has transpired to shake his independence. 


COMPARISON OF AGENTS AND EXPENDITURE IN THE UNITED STATES FORA SERIES OF YEARS. 


Now in the year 1892-3 we had 48 salaried agents in the United States. 
Q. How many? | 
A. Forty-eight. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. What year is that? 

A. 1892-3. We had 48 agents with salaries aggregating $20,064.91, and with 
allowances for board and lodging of $16,554, and for general expenses $14,555, or a 
total expenditure that year for salaries, allowances, and personal expenses of 
$52,012.83. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Well, Mr. Pedley, will you tell me what that has to do with what we are 
asking now? 

A. Well, it arises out of a question Mr. Taylor asked; the other day he asked 
for the general expenses and said thatthe expenses in the United States were high 
and he instanved Mr. Currie’s ; and I stated then to the Committee in answer to Mr, 
Cochrane that the question of expenses had been a matter of moment to the Depart- 
ment for years, and I gave the Committee a statement for the expenses of one year 
that I happened to have at band. I have here now a statement of the salaries and 
expenses of the United States work from 1892-8 down to 1897-8. 

 Q. Now, my object at the start was not to make a comparison with any year 
whatever; I was endeavouring to get at the work of the present year. Now if you 
are to show what may or may not boa discreditable record in the year you have 
mentioned, does it in any sense affect the work of the past year ? 

A. No. 

Q. To show there was that amount of money spent and 0 little result for it, can 
really have no effect any way in proving the work was well or ill done last year? 

A. No, what I am trying to show is this —— 

Q. Well, if you are prepared to prove several years are wisely done and then 
that it was as well donethis year, I think you have made a goodcase, I don’t think, 
Mr. Chairman, that should be brought in here and made a matter of record, It is 
a matter for the House. That question has not been raiged. 

A. Well, the question was raised by one of the members of the Committee. 

Mr. Cuancy—Not by way of comparison. You may send for Mr. Currie’s 
accounts; I did not bring this up before, but Mr. Currie travels in that country—I 
have been in that country and know something of it—and in the small places he is 

1— 30 
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in, he charges up $2 a day for hotel. Now, things must have changed since I was 
there if that isthe rate. 1 did not bring that up, and do not think it proper to dis- 
cuss it, When Mr. Taylor brought it up it was not by way of comparison with 
former years. I am not here to defend or condemn what was done in the former 
years, but we cannot enter into a comparison of which is better. What I am trying 
to get at is the work of the year, and not saying one system is better than another, 

The Cuarrman.—I think Mr. Pedley, from what has taken place, is quite right 
to make the statement he has, It is only a small statement. 

Mr. Cuanoy.—Well, I will take an opportunity of going back and comparing 
many years, because there are many favorable years to the Conservatives and I 
would ask for time, this Parliament at any rate, to go into that. 

The CHarrman.—There have been many questions this year as to the number 
of agents and their cost and this is answering that. 


By Mr. Ingram : 


. The figures you gave were for 1892-3 ? 

. Yes, 

. Forty-eight agents, costing $52,000 odd ? 
. Forty-eight agents, costing $52,012.83. 


>O>O 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Have you the number of days each agent worked ? 
i On, 


By Mr. Ingram: 


Q. If you just simply give the figures it will save time. . 

A. Many of these agents were not working there the whole year. I have the 
number here, one man worked 154 days, another man four months, here is one 
twelve months, another worked three months and twenty-six days. 

q). Suppose a man comes along and wants to work as an immigration agent in 
the United States and is sent over for three months to Kansas, or Missouri, or 
Dakota, or some other State; is that frequently done ? 

A. It is done occasionally. 

Q. I would like to ask, too, is it not a fact that there are several hundred ap- 
plications from parties who wish to act as eae agents in the States? 

A. Several hundred applications ? 

Q. Several hundred applications, 

A. I could not undertake to say that. 

Q. Could you undertake to answer that at the next meeting? 

A. I will undertake to answer now, that is as faras the records of the Depart- 
ment go, there is no such number of applications. Of course you will understand 
there will be an application now and then for a man to be placed on the immigra- 
tion staff. The applications would not come to me officially ; [ cannot say as to 
the applications that would come to the parties who had charge of the patronage, 

In the year 1893-4, there were forty-four agents whose salaries aggregated 
$15,504.30, whose allowances for board and lodging amounted to $12,449.30, and 
whose general expenses were $16,556.88, or a total of $44,510.61. In 1894-5 the 
number of agents was dropped considerably and there were only eleven, 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Are you giving the number of immigrants brought in each year ? 

A. I had a list made out of the number claimed to be sent in by each agent and 
the number of homesteads taken up. I had the list partially made out last night 
and am completing it. 

Q. I will ask you to go back ten years and to give a similar table. 
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A. The reason I take 1892-3 is that it was the first year it came into our Depart- 
ment, Previous to that it was under the Departmert of Agriculture, and I am only 


_ taking the years in which it was under our Department proper. 


By Mr. Gilmour : 


Q. Are you taking the whole of the agents in the service in the United States 
and Kurope? 

A. The salaried agents in the United States. 

Q. And Europe ? 

A. No, just the United States. The discussion arose out of the feature of 
it as to whether the expenses in the United States were not rather high, and I show 
that for a good many years that has been a very moot question. 

In 1894-5 the number was eight and eleven, and the salaries $4,269.66, the 
expenses $4,189.59, and the total $8,459.25. 

In 1895-6 there were eight agents, and the salaries amounted to $2,940, the 
expenses to $4,373 and the total $7,313. 

In 1896-7 there were 14 agents, and thesalaries amounted to $4,988.45, and the 
expenses to $5,856.17, making a total $10,844.62. 

Now the expenditure for 1898 will be—I have it here, but it has not been added. 
The expenditure for 1899 has been before the committee during this examination. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Well, would it not be well to add it to that table and put the whole thing in 
together ? fh ig 

A. Yes, the whole thing will be put in this table. Then I had the number of 
people sent from the United States, as 


By Mr. Ingram : 
NUMBER OF AGENTS EMPLOYED IN THE UNITED STATES, 


Q. Before you come to that have you the number of agents in 1897-8, 

“A. Ihave not that number down with regard to that particular year, but it will 
be about the same number. 

Q. It was about 14 last year? 

A. Yes. The number of agents for 1899, salaried agents is 11, but in 1898 
there may be one or two more. We had some special work in connection with the 
Omaha exhibition which necessitated one or two more agents. 


By Mr. Gilmour - 


Q. Before that table will be of value, you will require to have it in detail ? 
A. Yess I have it in detail here. 
By Mr. Clancy : 

Q. You havn’t 1898 in here ? 

A. No, they are working at it now, but the statement will be attached to that 
table. 

Q. You have not 1899 either? | 

A. I did not instruct them to have it because I gave it to the committee during 


this examination. 

Q. I do not know but it will be as well to have it in here also. You are going 
to file this right now? bi 

A. Yes, But the other will be attached to it so as to make it complete ? 
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By Mr. Ingram : 


Q. I see twenty agents here report from portions of the United States. Under | 
the heading ‘operations in the United States’ there are some twenty agents who 
report in the year 1899 ? 

A. There must have been somé commission men reported—let me see who they 
are and I can tell you? That is a commission agent. 

Q. In North Dakota ? 

A. Yes. Here is a man whose headquarters is at Montreal, but he works in 
the Eastern States. The Quebec and St. John Railway, with headquarters at Rober- 
val, Mr. Dupont. Then Dr. Brisson hag his headquarters in Montreal, ; and Prof, 
Mavor, who was not in the United States at all, the classification is wrong there, 
There are about ten or eleven salaried men paid by the Department. 


By Mr: Clancy : 


Q. Who had charge of this branch when it was in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; I do not mean the officer, but what particular branch; we must have this 
information from the Department of Agriculture? It was in the Department of 
Agriculture in 1892, and was then transferred to the Department of the Interior. 

-A. In the forepart of 1892, 

Q. Will you undertake to have the information, as you are in charge, prepared 
by the proper officers to give it; the information for some years prior to this you 
have given now, namely 8 years ? 

A. Ido not know that I can undertake that because I have not control of the 
officers in the Department of Agriculture but, I do anticipate there will be any 
difficulty in getting the statement made. 

Q. [tis but right that we should be in a position to compare it. And since you 
have put this in, it would be only fair that you should now undertake todo so, I 
have no doubt you would not have any difficulty in getting out the same statement 
from the Department of Agriculture for the eight years prior to the statement you 
have made here ? 

A. I have no hesitation in saying that I will endeavour to prepare that state- 
ment, if the Committee will ask for it, of course, I can ask for it. 

Q. I would suggest in this connectivn that for the purpose of being able to see 
it at a glance, the number of per-ons claimed in each year as coming in, that be put 
in as a part of the statement and not made a separate part. It is only fair to put 
this in now as the other has been putin. Lan not going to complain of the ruling 
of the Chair as to this going in, and I am sure the Chairman will assent to what I 
am saying as a proper thing; and I will ask Mr. Pedley that the number coming in 
in each year should appear opposite the other figures in each case. That will make 
avery complete statement. I cansay at the outset, that it isno part of my purpose 
to defend or to try to defend what was donein the past, but since this statement 
has been putin; every person will agree with me that we should have a complete 
statement, . 

A, The work of immigration of course becomes instructive to those who study 
it, and you find, by tracing back in previous years, the attempts which were made 
to induce people to come here. 

Q. Iam sure that at no time has it been more successful than we would like ? 

A. There is no particularly well laid scheme that could be adopted. You have 
to move according to the tendency of the people, as conditions and circumstances 
may arise, and though to-day we may do acertain thing successfully and to-morrow 
we cannot do it, there is generally some reason for it. 

Q. I see you do not give the homesteaders here ? 

A. No, they are being made out on a separate sheet, and I thought they would 
be here before the Committce rose. 

Q. If you were to turn the sheet the other way it would be better, and we will 
have all of them on the one sheet, and it will he a good record for the country to 
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see, I have not the slightest objection to it, but we should have it complete in that 


way? 


A. I will make the statement as complete as possible. 


The subjoined is a list of local commission agents in the United States on April 3, 


2900 :— 


D. Allard, Milwaukee. 

C. H. Arnott, Levering. 

Wm. Atkins, Vassar. 

Geo. H. Beach, North Branch. 

F. M. Beaman, Albion. 

Thos. Brennan, Chesaning. 

F. Bellinger, Bessemer. 

W. Benn, Saginaw. 

W. Bingham, Gagetown. 

Wm. Bolton, Midland, Midland Cc. 
Ed. Bosley, Unionville. 

D. Brown, Sebewaing. 

E. W. Brown, Farwell. 

Jas. W. Bauer, Hastings, Barry Co. 
EK. G. Brainard, Stanton, Montcalm Co. 
NP: Chamberlain, Mancelona. 

Cy Ee Clark, Stamwood. 


W. Hz. Cline, Mount Pleasant, Isabella Co. 


Geo. Cockburn, Ludington, Mason Co. 
Martin Conaton, Bad Axe 

H. C. Cudney, Ewart, Osceola Co. 
KH. A. Convis, Owosso. 

J.J. Dodge, Decatur, Van Buren Co. 
Jno. Doyle, Saginaw. 

M. F. Denyes, Caro. 

H. H. Davis, Caseville 

J. K. Durst, Gaylord, Otsego Co. 
awe: Faurott, Pontiac. 

G. Freeman, West Harrisville. 


| A. Ford, Charlotte, Eaton Co. 


Dr. 8. J. Gareau, Saginaw, Saginaw Co. 
Henry T. Gilbert, Sand Beach. 

John W. Gordon, Cass City. 

Geo. Greenwood, Elmira, Otsego Co. 
Bruce Green, Manton. 

Erastus Harris, Lakeport. 


F. C. Harrison, Howard City, Montcalm Co. 


V.S. Hollinbeck, Alma. 

L. H. House, Brown City. 

Ad. Houston, Case aalie Sanilac Co. 
G. I. Field, M.D., Chase. 

sD. Kellar, Wyandotte. 

Walter S. Keyes, Coleman. 

R. A. Kilgour, Marlette. 


Alley & Konzen, Hallock. 

EK. L. Anderson, Milaca. 

C. K. Blandin, Olivia. 

John Boyes, Edgerton. 

N. Campbell, Crookston. 

J. EK. Craig, Pipestone, Pipestone Co. 
B. Crane, Jackson, Jackson Co. 
Guy Ewing, Princeton. 

F. W. Goertz, Theilman. 

A. H. Hill, Winona. 

E. Goodenough, Adrian, Noble Co. 
H. H. Howe, Wheaton. 

J.C. Kochn, Mountain Lake. 

F. X. Folher, Glencoe. 

Koch & Sylvester, Herman. 

T. H. Larke, Duluth. 

Jas. McDiarmid, Fulda. 

H. F. McGonegle, Waseca. 

Chas. H. Marden, Bainesville. 
Wim. Maynes, Luverne. 


MICHIGAN. 


A. Leiberthal, Ironwood. 

James Lyle, Fife Lake, Grand Travers Co. 
Angus G. Mackay, Port Huron. 

D. J. McGinnis, Cooks, Schoolcraft Co. 
James McLean, Reed City, Osceola Co. 
R. H. Martin, Standish. 

W. A. McLean, Greenville. 

Geo. E. Newell, Flint. 

Ernest Nicholson, Luther, Lake Co. 

N. J. Oliver, Black River. 

V. A. Poole, Cedar Springs. 

H. C. Pierce, Elk Rapids. 

M. F. Quaintance, Petoskey. 

J. A. Redmond, Sanilae Centre. 

Grant Reid, Vernon. 

Dell Roberts, LeRoy, Osceola Co. 
V.S. Rolfe, Tustin, Osceola Co. 

Rev. Albert E. Seibert, Lake View. 

A. J. Sheldon, Port Austin. 

EF. Schmack, Sabewaing. 

J. N. Simmons, Deckerville. 

H. A. Spencer, Cadilac, Wexford Co. 
B. 8. Stratton, Owosso. 

Ww. C. Sutherland, Sault Ste. Marie. 
Smith & Crane, Eaton Rapids, Eaton Co. 
A. L. Thomas, Grand Haven. 

Jno. F. Turner, Clifford. 

A. J. Urquhart, East Tawas. 

L. E. Vorce, Frankfort. 

John Warehock, Parisville. 

J. H. Westerman, Paris, Nocosta Co. 
O. W. Wiley, Big Rapids. 

John Wilson, Carsonville. 

Rev. A. Wood, Munith, Jackson Co. 
W. Wallace, Tonia, Tonia Co. 
Woodworth & Turtle, Traverse City. 

J. P. Galliver, Clare, Clare Co. 

W.A. Thomas, Bay City. 

O. H. Todd, Cote ville, St. Joseph Co. 
Wes. Wilson, Barrytown, Mascosta Co. 
C. W. Tallant, Shelby. 

W. D. Springer, Whitehall. 

Rev. B. Merry, Joyfield. 

A. J. Gibson, Kalkaska, Kalkaska Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


Peter Johnson, Fosston. 

Thos. Rattray, Ada, Norman Co. 
Syd. Boyd, Canton, Fillmore Co. 
i. A. Baird, Graceville. 

Chas. Fritch, Chokio, Stevens Co, 
John Marth, Barnesville. 

J. A. McKay, Alexandria. 

Calvin Young, Lakefield, Jackson Co. 
T. F. Armstrong, Rochester. 
Thomas Rockford, Austin. 

Stephen Ryan, Barry Station. 
W.S. Clay, Hutchison. 

Ernest Wickeriski, New Ulm. 
James R. Smith, Brainerd. 

G. G. Valentine, Brown’s Valley. 
Fritz Heinlein, Lake Wilson. 

G. M. Scott, Sherburne, Martin Co. 
K. E. Cram, Blue Earth City. 
John P. Tuff, Fertile. 

F,. A. Wassmann, Lake City. 
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ington Ave. 

J. H. M. Parker, Duluth. 

J. KE. Paradis, Campbell. 

G. W. Randolph, Kimbrae, Nobles Co. 

M. W. Sandquist, St. James. 

P. W. Simpson, Hutchinson. 

L. V. Stone, St. Peter. 

Hy. G. Wyvell, Breckenridge. 
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Jacob Unger, Moorhead. 

C. A. Ranson, Albert Lea. 

Wm. Ross, Hardwick. ‘ 
Enos Barbeau, Fergus Falls. 

Chas. T. Grace, Morris. 

James Kelly, Wadena. 

F. G. Dennicliffe, Windom. 

Peter Johnson, Fosston. 

Z. Giroux, Crookston. 


WISCONSIN. ; 


F..S. Baldwin, Waupaca. \ 
A. W. Ballantyne, South Milwaukee. 
Wm. Barr, Jefferson. 

dor. Clark, Rent Block, Qehikoah Co. 
W. D. Corrigan, Plainfield. 

P. Cress, Phillips. 

R. J. Dugdale, Platteville, Grant Co. 
W. W. Fisher, Ashland. 

S. D, Forbes, Westfield. 

Wencer Fox, Iron River. 

C. Hallstrand, Prentice. 

Frank Heidt, Portage. 

A. L. Hellweg, Bayfield. 


. T. Amsden, Greenwich, Huron Co. 

. B. Barber, Colebrook. 

. C. Biglow, Bostwick, Geauga Co., box 28. 

. W. Carter, Osborn. 

m. Gates, Toledo, 403 Madison St. 

fh sy Gorsuch, Springfield. 

H. C. Long, Cleveland, 127 Herman St. 

C. W. Mordoff, Columbus, 203 North High St. 

W. M. Morlan, EK. Liverpool 421 Lincoln Ave., 

Columbiana. Co. 

Ellsworth Mosier, Chesterhill, Morgan Co. 

Frank £. Moore, Alvada, Seneca Co. 

Frank Mosier, Chesterhill, Morgan Co. 

ee H. Nigh, New Washington, Crawford Co., 
ox 12. 


ae ee 


John Bellings, Gowie, Webster Co. 

N. Bartholomew, Des Moines, Polk Co., 306 
Fifth St. 

Hlmer Bruce, Laporte City, Blackhawk. 

C. H. Christianson, St. Ansgar, Mitchell Co. 

Geo. Thompson, Boyden, Sioux. 


A. C. Hermann, New London. 

C. M. Jelleff, New London. 

H. C. McRae, Chippewa Falls. 

John R. Means, Steven’s Point. 

A. B. Noble, Ashland. 

J. Ross. Porter, Mt. Morris. 

Samuel Shaw, New Richmond. 
Stephen Plumley, El] Paso, Pierce Co. 
Thos. Fairbairn, Milwaukee, New Insurance Bldg. 
Frank H. Hurd, Wabasha. 

Hans. O. Errickson, Tomahawk. 

D. McQuane, Hayward Sawyer Co. 
John A. Flanigan, Junction City. 


OHIO. 


W.S. Sears, Sidney. 

Gamble Shields, Marysville. 

A. J. Sims, Kent. 

Jas. M. Smith, Bloomville, Seneca Co. 

Thos. Shanyfelt, Dixon, Van Wert Co. 

C. 8. Wallace, Moark Centre. 

KG. Wickersham, Grover Hill. 

Willard S. Weaver, Germantown, Montgomery Co. 
Jno. M. Willeman, Florida, Henry Co., box A. 
Geo. A. Whitney, Toledo, 905 Spitzer Bldg. 

EK. J. Reeves, Higginsport, Brown Co. 

C. J. Nelson, Kent. 

K. H. Sills, New Comerstown. 

C. B. Johnston, Van Wert. 

Albert Pickering, Columbus, 199 North High St. 


IOWA. 


A. J. Tuttle, Clear Lake, Cerro Gordo. 
J.T. McFee, Lennox, Taylor Co. 

H. A. Hanson, Estherville, Emmett Co. 
G. B. Byer, Hartley, O’Brien Co. 

P. S. Kortrig, Manchester. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Jas. A. Brooks, Watertown. 

C. 8S. Doolittle, Ipswich, Edmunds Co. 
Frank Hart, Frankfort. 

J. W. Keating, Clark. 


John Sorenson, Redfield. 
J. Trenholm, Henry. 
J. Heinz, Mission Hill (or Volin). 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Wm. Ritchie, Grafton. 
J. W. Sauntee, York. 


MISSOURL 


B. O. Mousees, Sedalia. 
David Jamieson, Tiff City, McDonald Co., tem- 
porary employment. 


Rev. F. A. Muller, Cathay, Wells Co. 


J. G. Lincoln, Kansas City, temporary. 
Geo. H. McQueen, Carrollton. 
Percy P. Smith, Kansas City. 
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Louis Lund, Olivia, Calhoun Co. 


R. W. Chamberlain, Brighton. 


P. B. Bolinger, Shipshewana. 
Everett & Kautz, Fort Wayne. 


J. B. Anderson, Idaho Falls. 


C. J. Nelson, Kingsburg, Fresno Co. 


Willis Kesler, Salina. 


J. A. Brogan, St. Pauls. 


J.J. Barge, Beemer. 
Wim. J. Pease, Beatrice. 
A. S. Fielding Lincoln. 


A. W. Alexander, Burnham. 
Jas. McCorkle, Barrett, Crook Co. 


A. M. Guittard, Arthur. 
W. R. Perty, Ashton. 


Rey. R. A. Burriss, Bowmanville. 


TEXAS. 


EK. Barrett, Houston. 


NEW YORK. 


INDIANA. 


National Real Estate Co, Rooms, 30, 31 & 32, 
Tri-State Bldg. : 


IDAHO. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Gardner & Thomley, San Francisco, 332 Wash- 
ington St. 


KANSAS. oy 


James Como, St. J oseph. 
Chas. F. Soper, Medicine Lodge. 


NEBRASKA. 


D. R. Buck, Omaha. 
G. F. West, Omaha, 1401 Franam St. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Saml. Dunseith, Pittsburg, Room.74, 339 Fifth St. 


WYOMING. 


ILLINOIS. 


Jos. Garney, Harvey. 
Rev. Father Bourassa, Pullman. 


ONTARIO. 


Oliver B. Stockford, Rat Portage. 


NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES, (U.S.} 


H. L. Briggs, Olds, Alta., Eastlohs Ranche. 


Alan Wakeling, Robinson, Juab Co. 


UTAH. 


J. W..Taylor, Salt Lake City. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
H. E. Sweet, Boston, 410 Tremont Bldg. 


COLORADO. 


Jno. G. Hall, Denver, Colorado, 839 32nd St. 
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| ComMITTEE Room 46, 
House or Commons, 
WeEpDnEspAy, June 13, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr, Frank Pedley, Superintendent of Immigration, was present at the request 
of the Committee and was examined as follows :— 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Since the last meeting have you got the days in which Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Rogers were travelling, any further information with reference to that ? 

A. No, I have not gone over their statements of disbursements at all since that 
time. 

Q. No, it was the number of days they were engaged travelling and the number 
of days they spent in their offices ? 

A. Well, the information as to that, as I told the Committee a few days ago, 
would be obtained from a perusal of their monthly accounts showing disbursements, 
where made and on what account. 

Q. I understood you to say their reports were not made in that form, that they 
thought they complied with the regulations, but not in the letter; I thought you 
might have got something since ? 

A. Well. I have received a diary from Mr. Crawford since, which is a memo- 
randum book showing his movements during the year. 

Q. Well, that is not satisfactory. It does seem to me the gentleman ehould do 
better than that? 

A. And I told the Committee if I went through the correspondence on the file 
I could get that. 

Q. You could not be expected to do that. It does seem to me the gentleman 
should do that; the other agents have done it? 

A. Yes. 

Could you get us that information without too much trouble ? 

. I will endeavour to get it. In Mr. Rogers’s case I think it is impossible, 

Is this report for the fiscal or calendar year? 

Which report ? 

Of your Department, your branch ? 

For the calendar year. 

. Is that for the part belonging to the Immigration branch? Is it for the 
fiscal year ? 


OPOPopo 


A. No, I think the homestead report is, 

Q. I think your report starts out by saying it is for the fiscal year ? 

A. No, but if it is, it is a mistake; it is brought down to the end of the calendar 
year. 

Q. Then some of this report is for the fiscal year and some for the calendar 
year ? 

A. The whole of the Immigration report is for the calendar year. 

By Mr, Clancy - 
Q. It would take in a part of the fiscal year ? 
A. That part which falls within the calendar year. 


See oe 
. - Pee 
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CORRESPONDENCE 7é AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


When the Committee rose last day I was putting in a statement and was asked 
by one of the members, Mr. Clancy, I think, to have that extended so as to show the 
number of agents employed in the United States, their salaries and expenses, the 
number of homesteads entered, and the number returned as being sent to this coun- 
try. I was also asked to go back of 1892—I had the statement prepared, as the 
Committee will remember, for that period of time during which the work of immi- 
gration has been in the Department of the Interior, since some time in 1892; prior 
to that time it was in the Department of Agricuiture—and in order to make the 
statement complete, I wasasked to try to get the figures for the eight years previous 
to the bringing of our branch into the Interior Department. I regret to say that 
the information obtainable regarding that period ef time is very meagre, I have 
made inquiries from the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and I will read 
my letter to him and his reply. 


“Orrawa, June 12, 1900. 


‘Srr,—For the information of the Superintendent of Immigration will you 
kindly inform me if your Department, when it had control of the immigration 
service, received from the Dominion Land Agents in the North-west and Manitoba, 
or from the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, a statement showing the number of 
homesteads taken up by the different nationalities. This information is particularly 
desired with reference to immigrants from the United States. 


Your odedient servant, 


P, G. KEYES, 
Secretary.’ 


In reply to that the following letter was received :— 
Orrawa, June 12, 1900. 


‘S1zr,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Jetter of this day’s 
date asking to be informed if this department, when it had control of the immigra- 
tion service, received from the Dominion Lands Agents in the North West Ter- 
ritories and Manitoba, or from the Commissioner of Dominion Lands, statemeats 
showing the number of homesteads taken up by the different nationalities. In reply, 
I have to inform you that there is nothing on record in this Department to show 
that any such statements were ever received by us. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. L, JARVIS, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture. 


I also had a note sent to Mr. Goodeve, the Chief Clerk of the Lands Patent 
Branch: ‘Will you please say whether any record was kept prior to May, 1891, of 
the nationalities of those who took up homesteads in Manitoba and the North West 
Territories.’ The answer was:—‘ No record was kept prior to the date you mention 
of such data.’ There is nothing in the records, apparently, of the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of the Interior furnishing the information as we 
have been able to give it since about 1892, and in thatregard I am unable to vomply 
with the request of the Committee. So faras the immigration movement is con- 
sidered, apart from the evidence supplied by homesteading, there was in the annual 
report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 1891, a collective statement 
showing the number of immigrants from the United States from 1884 to 1891, a period 
of eight years. These immigrants cume in through the following ports: 
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By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. From 1884 to 1891? 

Q. From 1884 to 1891. 

Q. When did this immigration start ? 

A. Ido not know when it started; it has been going on for years; there has 
always been acertain movement of this kind. 

Q. Ido not make myself clear; what was the earliest date we sent agents to 
that country ? 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1892, 


A. So far as I can establish it, the earliest date we sent agents there was 1892. 

Q. Do you remember the uame of the first agent? 

A. No, have the list of agents for that year and there were the following agents: 
7 POW All aire, C, G. Caron, T, W, Child, 8. R. Reed, W. H. Hall, ©. O. Swanson, 
a Waggoner, B. G. Wiswell, P. F. Daly, Tints Reilly, Ck Bliss, Julius Siemens, 
James Anderson, A. R. Code, W. J. Cressthwaite, William Davis, A. F. Holmes, M. V. 
McInnis, R. McKay, is bysy Scatchard, Wo Be Williams, C. A. Munson, EK. W. McCrea, 
POG: Pearce, C, Bebington, J. Calder, JS. Crawford, AE, Hethrington, abe at Smith, 
Thomas Swan, S. Minaker, William Ritchie, Tim Curtin, Per ettity yi cAn Webster, 
M, A. McLean. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. You say, Mr. Pedley, there is no record in the Dominion Lands Office as to 
the nationalities ? 

A. Well, that is the statement I have received from the clerk in charge, 

Q. Is there a record of nationalities now in the Dominion Lands Office, as I 
understand it, is as it appears in the annual report of the Deputy Minister where 
that appears. Here is Mr. Stephenson’s report for the fiscal year, it does not 
agree of course from the calendar year overlapping it. 

A. Mr. Stephenson has shown all that and reports the number taken. 

Q. Now, where did Mr. Smart get this, 

A. From Mr, Goodeve, the chief clerk of that branch, to whom all the entries 
are forwarded, and from these he makes up his statement which appears in the 
Deputy Minister's report, Mr. Stephenson of course makes a certain report which 
appears here, but the fact that he does not give the nationalities is not to be taken, 
as [ understand it as indicating that they are not given somewhere. 

Do ‘you know as a matter of fact that the nationalities are given somewhere in 
the office ? 

A. It does not come under my supervision in any shape or form, and of course 
I cannot say, positively. 

Q. I was just asking as a matter of opinion, in view of the statement you made 
that there was no record kept of the nationalities in the Dominion Lands Office prior 
to 1891. What I wanted to get at was this, was there any system adopted at that 
period giving the nationalities, or if you have e any information that there has been 
any change, 

A. From acursory glance at the correspondence, there were some letters passed, 
I think, between the late Deputy Minister of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company somewhere about 1892, with a view of making 
a Classification of the homesteaders, and if I am not mistaken, of the people generally 
coming into the North West. 

Q. But you can’t speak positively that this was so. 

A. lam only speaking-now from having read over a subject that I am not 
dealing with regularly in connection with my ordinary work, and as a result of that 
correspondence, I understand that that is the classification that was adopted. 

Q. Is that your inference or do you speak. from facts ? 
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A. As I say that is not in my own branch, and I only deal with it as a report 
from the proper officers, I would not care to be positive about it. As I understand 
it, the individual land agents report monthly or weekly to the head office the num- 
ber of homestead entries that have been made, These individual reports are com- 
piled and tabulated by the officer in the Dominion Lands grant branch. 

Q. From year to year? 

A, From month to month. 

Q. And do you know when that commences ? 

A. My impression is that it comes about 1892. 

2. But of course you are not certain about that? 

Of course, as I said before, this not being my work, I do not profess to speak 
BS Un ANY. 

Q. Where does Mr. Smart get the information from which he makes up his 
reports ? 

A. He gets them from the heads of the different branches. 

Q. At Ottawa? 

A. At Ottawa. Mr. Goodeve is chief clerk and looks after the homestead 
entries which are made, and the reports are sent in to him; they are kept on record 
in his branch in order to enable him to deul intelligently with the patents. The 
patents are issued from his office. 

Q. Yes, but he does not need the nationalities for that part of it, It must be 
kept tor other reasons than that ? 

A. I am not in a position to say what the reasons are. It wasdone long before 
my time. 

Q. Then would it not be well to deal with that and clear it up before dealing 
with the report that you are putting in here. If this is kept in the Dominion lands 
office, if they record the nationalities as far as can be known at the time of making 
the homestead entries, it is well we should know whether there is such information 
now in the Department ?. 

A. 1 suppo-e the proper officer could inform you as to that. 

Q. If Mr. Goodeve would come here he could give us the proper information 
“which you have not? 

A. No, I only take the report the same as you do, I asked: ‘ Will you please 
say if any report was kept prior to 1891 of the nationalities?’ And he says: ‘No 
report was kept prior to the date you mentioned.’ If you turn up in the annual 
report of 1892 you will find it is kept there. 

Q. Have you the annual report there ? 

A. No, but I have goneover the annual reports and find it there since that time. 

Q. In 1892? 

A. Yes, in 1892-3-4-5-6-7-8-9, that is of the homesteaders going there. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I would just like to call your attention again. Isuppose the Deputy Minister 
presides over the whole Department—does he not? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Here is what he says in his report: ‘As in former years, the report covers 
all the operations of the Department to the end of December 31 last, with the excep- 
tion of the financial returns, which have only been brought down to June 30, 1899, 
as is done in other Departments of the Government service.’ 

A. Yes. 

Q. So this would be the calendar yerr and not the fiscal year that these reports 
are for ? 

A. I say our report is for the calendar year, 

Q. The whole reports you say? Some of it is for the fiscal year? 

A. With the exception of the financial portion. 

Q. Yes, but they do not give us the amounts they have spent, do they ? 

A. That appears in the Auditor General’s Report. The accountant of our 
Department has an annual report in the Report of the Interior. 
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Q. I think it is unfortunate that it is not changed, because I do not see why all 
the Departments should not be alike, I know you are not responsible for that? 

A. The accountant of the Department has a report in there, and I presume he 
deals with the financial affairs. 

Q. What is his name ? 

A. Mr. Beddoe. If think that clears up that matter. 


s 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS FROM THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1884 TO 1891. - 


I was dealing with the immigrants that were reported by the Agricultural 
Department from the year 1891, which covered a period of eight years prior to that 
time, from 1884 to 1891 inclusive, and the number of arrivals as reported as entering 
at the ports of Coaticook, Ottawa, Toronto, Kingston, London and Prescott, which 
are as follows :— 


TESS ANS barf A A A CEO MES ot 2.970 
1885... Ps RR 18 ea Ta hy U2 1,873 
PBSG CS Seis, a ER eeraeite 0! CE Eg Sate 1,946 
DSB 1). Sl ei rete URE Or nee a 3,166 
VSBE so Sos lee Viele hoc. (esac meen ee 1,865 
1889 Rs Pie ee ULE PE Ee a 2194 
1840... 2 ee ee oe 2.035 
PSO: ieee UE . (0) L CONE CUE ae ae are ae 2,076 


These are taken from the Department of Agriculture reports, and cover a 
period of eight years. This is the only information I have been able to obtain as to 
the movement from the United States to this country during this period of time. 


APPROPRIATIONS, AGENCIES AND EXPENDITURE IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1892 TO 
1899 INCLUSIVE. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


eve7Q. In any other reports is there any information as to the number coming from 
the United States ? 

A. Not in any that I have been able to get hold of. 

Q. And before you go any further, did you examine the reports of immigration 
for these years ? 

A. Yes, I have gone through the reports on immigration and pretty nearly 
through every report where | thought it might be obtained. Of course we were in 
no doubt about what took place in the Department of Agriculture, we wrote 
to the official correspondent of that Department, the secretary, and have re- 
ceived from him a letter which practically settles it as far as we are concerned, 
although before writing we went through the reports to see if there was any in- 
formation obtainable along this line. In order to remove any doubts that might 
be in our own minds, we wrote to the secretary and received the letter I have read, 


In 1892-3, the total appropriation was $177,604.82, that is for immigration ex- 
penditure, the number of salaried agents—— 


Q. What are you giving now, from the United States? 
A, Yes, I am giving you the United States work, 


Q. Can yon give us the expenditure in the United States each year with the 
work classified. 
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A. Yes, I am giving the year, the agents, the salaries, the allowance and ex- 
penses, homestead entries and the number of souls reported. 
Q. And the expenditure in the United States, 
A. Yes, the expenditure for these purposes, 


The number of regular agents in 1892-3 was 48, salaries $20,626.51, the allow- 
ances at so much per day which you will see in the Auditor General’s report 
$15,327.52, and expenses such as railroad fare, postage, telegrams, and go on, 
$16,075.18, total expenditure of $52,029.21. The number of homestead entries 
reported that year 513, and the number of souls estimated by the agents themselves 
Peto: 


_ In 1893-4 the appropriation was $180,677.43 ; the number of regular agents 39, 
salaries, allowances and expenses, $46,294.92; homestead entries 818, number of 
souls as reported by the agents 551. 


In 1894-5 the appropriation was $202,235.52, the number of agents 9, the 
salaries $3,374.66 ; the expenses $4,934.53, a total of $8,609.19; the number of home- 
stead entries 558, and the souls reported 629, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Five hundred and how many entries? 

A, 558. : 

Q. And only 600 people? 

A. That I mean is checked off by the agents themselves, So many crossing 
the boundary lines. These are the estimates of the agents working in the United 
States. 

~ Q. You estimate that every homesteader is equivalent to three and one fifth 
persons ? 

A. About that. 

Q. That estimate would be only about one and one fifth? 

A. The estimate of the agent is not based on the homesteads at all, He knows 
nothing about that. I am giving the number of homesteads as taken from the 
official documents, and the number of souls as estimated by the agents, is taken from 
their own reports. It does not follow that these two must be taken together. 

Q. It must follow that almost every person who came in under that estimate 
was a homesteader ? 

A. Not necessarily, because some of the pecple who came in and would be 
counted by the agents might go to the older provinces. 

Q. Five hundred homesteads, and only 600 and some odd settlers ? 

A. There is no doubt in my mind that the 627 souls that the— 


By Mr. Featherstone : 


Q. That is 91, 92, 93, 94 and ’95 before you had anything to do with it? 
A. Yes, all down to 1895, the end of the fiscal years. 


In 1896, the appropriation was $127,438.14, nine salaried agents in the United 
States whose salaries aggregated $2,860, and expenses $4,528.34, total expenses 
$7,388.34; number of homestead entries 190. 
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Q. And how many immigrants? 

A. There were no souls reported that year; there were no estimates given by 
the agents that year at all. 

Q. What year? 

A. The year 1895-6. 

Q. Well there were not any farmers coming in evidently ? 

A. No, they appear to have fallen off considerably. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. The people were leaving the country about that time ? 
A. They evidently were not coming in. 


\ —_ 


In 1896-7 the total appropriation was $127,438.14, the agents 12, salaries 
$5,130.30, expenses $6,041.34, total expenses $11,171.64, the homestead entries 218, 
and number of souls reported 1900, . . 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. That is for 1896-7 is it ? 
A. That is for 1896-7. 


In 1897-8 the appropriation was $261,194.90; 16 regular salaried agents, 13 
special agents. 


Q. In the United States? 

A. In the United States. 

Q. Sixteen ? 

A. Sixteen salaried agents. 

Q. I must put that down because that is very different from what tho. Minister 
said in the House, how many salaried officers ? 

A. Sixteen. 


By M1. Carscallen: 


Q. How many special agents? 
A. Thirteen special agents. I have the details of these here. These were sent 
down for two or three months. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. They were paid were they ? 

A. They were paid. 

Q. Reglar salaries ? 

A. Regular salaries. A good many of these were employces in the West who 
in the slack months were sent down to the United States to work with the regular 
agents there, and we charged that work up of course to the United States ex- 
penditure. 

The total for salaries that year is $14,884.90, the total expenses $28,314.57. 
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Q. You had more regular salaried agents then than you have now, didn’t you in 
the United States ? | 

A. Just about the same, we have 14, 

Q. I think you yave us ten? 

A. Well 

Q. Ten is what I have down as copied from your report. That is your 
evidence ? 

A. We have four or five agents who reside in Canada, but who do part of their 
work in the United States, and for the purpose of doing justice we have to classify 
them to a large extent as United States agents, but for the purposes of my exami- 
nation here in the earlier part, they were properly classified as belonging to the 
head offices at Ottawa. 

Q. What yon gave us on your examination before on the 23rd of May was ten 
regular salaried officers working in the United States. You brought down the days 
they travelled, you brought down the days in the office, all except two, who had not 
reported up to that time ? 

A. Well there is for instance Mr. Swanson, Rev. Father Gouin, Rev. Father Blais, 
who wero paid salaries. They live in Canada and report to the head office, and that 
explains tho difference in the classification. A good deal of the work done by. these 
men will be in the United States, and xo it is only fair to charge it up to the United 
States. . 

Q. Can you give us how many days they spent in the United States for the 
year, how much time you know? If you have agente living in Canada, whose 
business is in the United States, I think we should have the statement ? 

A. They are not working in the United States, they are not supposed to be. 

_  Q. That is another reason why we should have it, because they would properly 
belong to the vote for that purpose for thee xpenses of that branch ? 

A, The appropriation hxs to be adjusted of course to meet the facts. 

Q. Well, I think we ought to have all that information. 

A. Yes, ITean give you detailed reports showing the movements of all these 
men, Swanson, Blais and Gouin have reported. There is no trouble about that, I 
could attach to the report bere where these men are, but my reason for making the 
classification I did in the earlier part of my examination, was that I was dealing 
with the agents in the States residing there all the time. These other men reside 
in Canada and do some work in the States, 

Q. But you must know this committee wants to know all the expenses in con- 
nection with the United States and the Old Country, Now, I think you ought to be 
able to give the days travelled in the United States and the Old Country ? 

A. I gave that the other day. 

Q. I understood you were not able to do that. 

A. I went over the places they visited. 

Q. Next year, I think you ought to give us that information. 

A. I could not give it in the terms Mr, Claney asked. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. That statement was not put in at my request at all, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. But he is now giving a statement of other agents than he gave the other day 
who ure regular salaried agents doing work in the United States, and [ brought up 
the question that he ought to be able to give us detailed statements of the agents in 
Great Britain and the Continent and the number of days travelled the same as in the 
States. We ought to have all that information. : 
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A. There is no doubt, I am trying every year to perfect the system of getting 
that. With a large staff and a large expenditure we should be able to put our 
hands on the movement of every officer. . 


For 1897-98, the salaries amounted to $14,884.90, personal expenses to 
$28,314.57, and the total for saiaries and expense is $43,195.47. The number of 
homestead entries reported was 698, and the number of souls reported 9,119. 


In 1898-9 the total appropriation for immigration work was $255,878.88. 
There were fourteen salaried agents, A 


Q. You are speaking now of the fiscal year, not the calendar year ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could you give us an idea of what you spent that year, 1899; you have got 
it there, I suppose ? 

A. No, I have not got it; I think we may have overrun the appropriation a 
little. 

Q. According to your own statement you did; $392,000. 

A. I think when I gave you that I told you the two fiscal years overlapped. 

Q. I think you will find the Auditor General will bring it about the same, a 
little more perhaps. 

A. Well, whatever the expenditure for the calendar year, the statement I made 
where I divided the work to show the total expenditure was qualified by the further 
statement that the appropriation of course lapsed at the end of the fiscal year, and 
my statement gave the calendar year, so that the two would overlap. 

Q. But you will remember, I went over it with you the second time go that 
there would be no mistake. 

A. The figures I gave you were taken from tbe accountant, who told me the 
would be approximate, and I gave them to the Committee the same. It is difficult 
to say how much should be chargeable to one year, and how much to another. 

Q. You, as Superintendent of Immigration, should try to have this changed. 
Can you tell what you spent this year? I can tell you that the appropriation was | 
$360,000 last year, and your Minister came down to the House the other day and 
asked for $75,000 more, making $435,000 for this year, which he claims was spent. 
Now you could tell us what was spent last year; my recollection of what you gave 
was abont $392,000? 

A. The appropriation for the fiscal year was $255,878, 

Q. Yes, and the Auditor General shows the same expenditure, but when you 
came to give us the figures they were different. I will read your evidence so as to 
be quite fair. You said on May 4, in your evidence, that you paid in commissions 
to United States agents $4,653, and on page 2 you said that you expended in the 
United States $83,500, in Great Britain, Ireland and on the Continent $80,000, and 
in Canada for all purposes $224,363, and if you put them all together I think they 
will come fully up to the sum I have stated. 

A. I was especially clear to state to the Committee that would be the cost 
approximately, but inasmuch as that division was given for the calendar year two 
portions of the fiscal year would overlap. | 

Q. Now, here is the other side: the Minister has already got $435,000 for the 
present year, and in answer to a question gave the expenditure last year as $395,000, 
showing that in all probability the statement you have made is just about correct. 
You are continually increasing the expenditure, and what we want to know is the 
result you get from it ? 
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A. In the year 1898-9 the total appropriation for immigration purposes was 
$255,878.88, the number of salaried agents in the United States was fourteen and 
special agents 9, the total expenditure for salaries was $14,233.01, the expenses were 
$26,124.64, a total of $40,357.65. The number of homestead entries reported was 
1,169, and the number of souls reported was 11,945. 

Now, this is the detailed statement showing every one of the agents and their 
individual exnenses for the period covered by that general statement. 

Q. Is that to be published with the report. of this committee ? 

A. I hand it in, and if the Committee wish it to be published, it will be. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. How is this, you have left out the other expenses ? 

A. Which other expenses ? 

Q. Well, you have given here you see—I understood this was to include all the 
expenses in the United States, and you have only put in $40,357.65, only shown part 
of the expense which was $83,500, as Mr. Wilson pointed out? 

A. This is all the expenditure, these men only spent that. 

Q. You say that the amount is correct? 

A. The statement was to show the number of men employed and the expenses 
of each man. 

Q. The expenses in the United States, this is only a portion of that. 

A. Thatis the total expenditure of these men. 

Q. Don’t try to invent misunderstandings. [I understood what we wanted was 
the total expenditure in the United Statés for these years ? 

A. No, for all these years I gave the expenditure as asked for by Mr. Wilson, 
showing the total expenditure in Canada, the United States, and the Old Country, 
but this statement was to show the number of agents employed in the United States 
and their expenses. 

- Q. It was to show the number of agents, salaries, expenses, number of home- 
steads, and the general expenses in the United States for each and every year. It 
might or might not be exceedingly misleading to do that, becauseas you know —— 

A. The general expenditure was never mentioned. 

Q. Well, we must have the general expenditure. Here is a place to put it 
down here, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Would you not suggest that the statement be taken back and give us all the 
information ? 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I think, it isa very good table and shouitd form a part of the report? I 
suppose that will be a very easy matter to make the addition that I ask, will it not ? 

A. Ido not know. I am sure, I have not gone over the expenditure to see how 
the general expenditure has been made up, but it is a matter that I suppose the 
records will show. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. It would not be much trouble to do that ? 
A. I think there would be quite a little work about it. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


q@. Any clerk will get it out in an hour? 

A. Any clerk will not get it out in an hour, because there is considerable work; 
for instance, take the item you have just passed. We purchased 200,000 atlases in 
the United States, the expenditure on these atlases appear in the Auditor General’s 
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report as being made in the United States. They cost somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of $6,000, but the circulation of these atlases took place both in this country 
and in the Old Country. 

Q. Well, you have the number sent to the Old Country and the number sent to 
the United States? 

A. Well, if you wish me to yo over all the accounts and dissect all the items it 
will not be done in an hour or two. 

A. No, I do not want the items, but I say if there is any system at all in the 
Department, and I am going to assume that there is a very good system, they will 
be able to tell by the records how many of these atlases were sent to the United 
States and how many to other countries. 

A. There is no doubt they have on record the bill of lading showing the 
consignment rent to each country. . 

Q. They have surely a better record than that ? 

A. They can show how many were shipped to the United States and how many 
were shipped from the office here to other countries. 


By Mr. Carscallen: 


Q. Supposing it would take two hours ? 
A. It will take more than two or three hours; it will take a man two or three 
weeks in order to dissect the accounts in that way. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Surely it will not take two or three weeks to dissect the expenditure in bulk, 
in order to be able to give this information. That is a very extraordinary state- 
ment, and if that is the condition of things in the Department it is deplorable if 
they cannot tell us at very short notice the amount spent each year in the United 
States. It isa very disgraceful state of affairs, but I do not place the responsibility 
on you, Mr. Pedley? 

A. I do not take that to myself at all, because the further we go back the worse 
it gets. Go back eight or ten years, and there is probably no system of classifica- 
tion atall. All these statements are made up from the Auditor General’s reports, 
because he has it classified. For instance, in nis report for 1899 you will find our 
Department is charged $6,000, I think it is, for 200,000 atlases. Now probably, 
one-halt of these atlases that were charged to the United States, but it is not fair’ 
to charge to the United States entirely, as all the atlases were not used there. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. When you give us a statement of so much to the United States you say only 
a fair share was charged ? 

A. No, no, I gave you only the actual money spent in the United States, but I 
told the Committee on a previous occasion that the Committee wou!d recognize the 
difficulty of saying what money was properly charged to the United States because 
some disbursements there would cover, literature that was distributed either in 
Canada or in Europe—literature that we purchased in the United States, that 
could not be paid in Canada, and that was sent to other countries. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. You do not need to get down to a dollar but a general statement that will be 
approximately correct. 

A. To ask me to dissect the general expenditure in the United States fora 
period of ten years, I want to say, I think I will hardly be a position to give that for 
some time because it involves a fearful amount of work going over these accounts for 
the last ten years. 
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Q. You quite understand that for any number of years it would be quite mis- 
leading to give the work without giving at the same time the total expenditure in 
that country ! 

A, Lam giving a comparison along the same lines. 

Q. But only a comparison of certain expenditure ? 

A. Of salaried agents and their expenses, 

Q. Yes, but thers may be other expenses, so we should include the whole thing, 
including the salaried agents as naturally a part of it. 

A. The salaried agents and their expenses and allowances was what I was asked 
for. This is the first time it has been mentioned to me to bring in a statement of 
the total expenditure. 

Q. Will you undertake to get that? 

A. I will undertake to get it, to go to the proper officers and do the best we can. 
This is all I can do. 

Q. Ido not want a part of it filed unless we can have the whole information, 
I do not think that on either side we take much pride in concealing the mistakes 
in the past. We are now burying the past, but thisstatement is put in with a view— 
and I am not going to complain of that—of showing the work by comparison for a 
number ofyears; but I want a complete statement, and I object to anything being 
filed until the statement is completed. 


By Mr, Wilson: 


Q. I think, Mr. Pedley himself will see the advisability of making that state- 
ment complete, and after we have it put in, this year, we can continue it from year 
to year. 


By Mr. Featherston ; 


Q. You are making a statement according to the instructions you had? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. There were no instructions as I understand it. It was brought here first, and 
I suggested other information with regard to the expenditure. 

A. Well, all I have to say about that is that this statement I bring to-day is a 
statement which [ think the evidence shows was the one asked for at the last meet- 


ing. 
By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Even if that is true that is no answer why it should not be improved if it can 
be. Even if it complied with what we asked for, we want other information to 
make it complete and I think there should be no objection to giving it. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. I would just say you had better make your wants as brief as possible as the 
Government intends at an early date to take the mornings and you will have few 
meetings then. 


By Mr, Wilson : 
Q. It might be fixed up and put in the report. 


The CHarrman.—lf the Committee agreed a certain statement should come 
down and this statement was brought down in accordance with the order of the 
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Committee and laid upon the table and then when that statement was read it was 
asked that an enlargement of it should be made, I do not think I would be justified, 
as Chairman, in throwing out the original statement. . 


Mr. Pepiey.—Of course it arose in this way. At one period of the examination, 
when | was dealing with the United States work, one of the members of the Com- 
mittee referred to some of the officers and asked me whatsalaries they were getting, 
their expenses and asked me if I did not think that one of these men was 
being paid too much and that his expenses were pretty high. This opened up the 
question of what the usual salary and living expenses of an agent in the United 
States had been, and I gave in a very general way, that day, the salaries and expenses 
for one year, so that now, following that, i bring down a statement covering the 
salaries and expenses for the years 1892, down to 1899. ‘Then, as I understood Mr, 
Clancy, he said, ‘if you are going to do that you should go back further and show 
the same thing prior to that time and in addition to that the number of homestead 
entries, and if possible the number of people who came in.’ I have followed out, as 
I think with absolute accuracy, the suggestions of Mr. Clancy, that I should make the 
comparative statement go back as far as the records will allow. That I have done, 
and the question of the general expenses was never discussed at all. The agent was 
getting so much for salary and so much for expenses, postage, etc., and I was asked 
if I did not think it was a good sum for a man of his calibre to be expending. Then 
another member asked something about it and I said the question had been up for 
some years, and in going into it I thought it fair to bring in to the Committee what 
had been done for eight or ten years in the Department, and then on Mr, Clancy’s 
suggestion I went back as far us I could. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. What objection can there be to giving the whole thing? Why should you 
object to make up that table eo that it would be complete and the record be followed 
out for all time? It does seem to me that this is a reasonable request and I don’t. 
think any member of the Committee will object to it. 


The CHAIRMAN.—I see no objection if it can be arrived at. The Committee 
should consider fully any statement that they require and give Mr. Pedley a note of 
it, because if you go on increasing and widening the inquiry from time to time, you 
will never come to any conclusion. 


By Mr. Rogers: 

Q. I think, Mr. Pedley, that the Department should take more active measures. 
to get agricultural labourers for Ontario, I think that should be followed up in 
getting immigration in foreign countries, because I believe we want seriously agri- 
cultural labourers in this country. 

By Mr. Wilson : 

Q. Did you read the report? 
By Mr. Rogers: 

Q. Yes. 
By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Did you notice how hard it was to get that class in the Old Country ? 
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Q. But even if they can’t be got I think we would be willing to get them from 
the European entries, both male and female. I think, too, there should be no unjust 
restrictions put on child labour coming in from these homes. There has been some 
adverse criticism about them, but on the whole it has been of benefit. In many 
sections we cannot have anyone, but these children, to help us and the rising genera- 
tion on the farms in Ontario. We hear a lot of complaints from the labour organiza- 
tions but none from the country districts where these children are needed and 
where farm labonrers are needed. 

A. Well, there is no doubt about there being quite a demand from time to time, 
so far as I can ascertain by conversation with gentlemen I meet in the country, for 
agricultural labourers, although the Department, as I stated one timei n my examina- 


tion, is not in receipt of a great many formal communications. But I can easily under- 


stand from conversation with farmers there is a need for agricultural labourers, and 
we Classify all farm labourers as agriculturists in our report. 
The Committee may like to know that so far this year the homestead entries 


from all classes are showing a gratifying increase. 
By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Well, we can only deal with the former years. You understand, Mr, Pedley 
you will make your whole statement now. As far as I asked it will take in all th 


periods as far as you can get it. 
A. Yes, I understand. 


Having read over the preceding transcripts of my evidence of April 25, May 2 
4, 11, 23, June 1, 6, 8, 13, I find them correct. 


FRANK PEDLEY, 


Supt, of immigration. 
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EMIGRATION PROPAGANDA 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
Hovusr oF Commons, 
May 9, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day ; 
Mr, McMillan, Chairman, in the chair 


The CHarrMAN.—We have Mr, Preston before us to-day and we will now hear 
him. 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Inspector of Immigration Agencies in Europe, was 
examined as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee,—I am at a loss to know just 
where I should commence saying anything in regard to the immigration work in 
Europe. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I would suggest that you give us your instructions from the Department 
first, and then tell us what particular position you have, as to whether you are 
inspector or agent, and what control you have over the agents, 

A. I think it might be as well to read my instructions in the first place and 
that will open the avenue for special inquiries. My letter of instructions is dated 
at Ottawa, February 24, 1899, addressed to myself, and is as follows :— 


‘Dear Srr,—In connection with your appointment as Inspector of Immigration 
Agencies in Great Britain and Europe, I beg to make the following suggestions :— 

‘On your arrival in England I think it would be advisable for you to proceed 
immediately to the office of the High Commissioner (to whom I am sending a letter 
advising him of your appointment), for the purpose of examining the work that is 
done in his office, as well as their methods of adjusting accounts, paying salaries, 
&c. The reason for this, may explain, is that in the performance of the duties 
of your office the matter of accounts will possibly be one with which you will have 
much to do, so as to gain information as to the work that is being done and also as to 
work which you may think ought to be done to advance the interests of emigration 
to Canada. After familiarizing yourself with the work of the High Commissioner’s 
office, you should also visit Liverpool, Glasgow and Dablin, so as to gather similar 
information as to the work which is being done by our agents at those places, 
Letters have also been addressed to Messrs. Mitchell, Murray and Devlin, advising 
them of your appointment and of your proposed visit to their respective offices, 
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‘You will understand, of course, that much of the work of inducing emigration 
to Canada in the Old Country and in Europe falls upon the steamship agents who 
receive a bonus for each ticket that is sold. You must therefore make it a point, 
wherever you visit, {o come in touch with the steamship agents, and endeavor in 
every way to incline their efforts to Canada rather than to other countries. The 
matter of bonuses paid to them is one which you will have to discuss with the High 
Commissioner and the general agents of the Department, as well as the steamship 
agents themselves where you think it desirable to do so. The amount now paid may 
be considered as insufficient in view of the determined efforts now being made by 
some of the Australian colonies in the way of assisted passages, &c. I have already 
written to the High Commissioner on this subject, a copy of which letter you may 
see in the Immigration btanch of the Department. 

‘It is quite desirable that the Department should receive a short report from 
you, say weekly, as to the progress of your work, with such suggestions that you 
may wish to make which would further the efforts we have in view. 

‘These instructions, which apply to Great Britain and Ireland generally, apply 
to the Continent of Europe as well, our work in the latter countries being largely 
with the steamship agents. Of course, it will be necesssry for you to visit the 
various agencies of the Department in France andBelgium, and also to call on 
Professor Oleskow, at Lemberg, Austria, 

‘You will understand that it be necessary for you to exercise great care in the 
conduct of your work in many of the European countries, and I do not think that it 
will be necessary or advisable that you should undertake any direct work yourself in 
Germany, or in any other country where there are restrictive laws in force regard- 
ing emigration, as it might raise difficulties and complications which it might not 
be easy afterwards to adjust. 

‘I think you should also visit Hungary, Denmark, and possibly Sweden. I do 
not think that there is any oDdjection to any work being done in Denmark. I under. 
stand that there has been some difficulty recently with regard to Danes in Germany 
and there is some talk of their moving away. This is a matter which should also 
receive your attention. 

‘Tt will be necessary for you further to look into the case of criminals who 
were sent over from Copenhagen some time ago. It would appear that the police 
authorities at that place purchased tickets for these criminals and had them shipped 
to Canada, This proceeding, of course, must be stopped, and if necessary stringent 
measures will have to be taken in order to prevent its recurrence in the future. 

‘T should also mention that the matter of advertising is one about which you 
should consult the High Commissioner, and no doubt after you have visited the 
various districts in Great Britain you will be able to report as to the best methods 
of reaching the people in the way of advertising Canada. Various schemes have 
been suggested to the Department, from time to time, in this connection, but nothing 
definite has been done with regard to it. 

‘You are well aware, no doubt, that ocean passage rates have very much to do 
in determining the current of emigration from one country to another, and it would 
be wise for you to examine into the various routes taken by persons who emigrate, 
both by rail and water, 50 that you may be able to fully advise persons with whom 
you may come in contact. I would be glad, therefore, to have you call on the 
different steamship companies doing business in Canada, so that you may keep 
yourself fully in touch with them, and gain information which you may be able to 
use to advantage. 

‘I think that by the time you have visited’ the various parts that I have 
designated that you will be in a position to advise the Department as to what may be 
necessary to cven more successfully carry on our emigration business in the Old 
Country and Europe. 

‘T inclose you herewith a letter of introduction to the High Commissioner, 
who will no doubt be in a position to give you valuable information with regard to 
tue nature of your work and as to the means which should be taken so as to ensure 
the best results possible. The important thing of all is to turn the tide of emigra- 
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tion towards Canada, and to make every effort to induce persons who contemplate 
moving from their old homes to settle in this country. 

‘You will receive your salary and expenses through the High Commissioner’s 
office, and it is fully understood that you should confer with Lord Strathcona on 
all matters connected with your work. 


Yours truly, 


‘(Sd.) JAS. A. SMART, 
‘Deputy Minister,’ 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Who were you to report to? 

A. I was to report to the High Commissioner, and through him, of course, to 
the Department at Ottawa. I don’t know whether it will be necessary for me to go 
into a detailed account of my visit to the various places referred to in my report to 
the Department. 

On my arcrivai in London I spent several weeks reading the files connected with 
the emigration work and looking into the accounts, securing an insight into the 
mode of carrying on business with a view to, if possible, finding out everything 
suggested or proposed to the Department from time to time in connection with 
emigration work not only in Great Britain but on the Continent. I found every- 
thing tbere in convenient form and every facility was given to me by the officers 
in charge for my becoming thoroughly acquainted with the routine of the work. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. That is, our own officers ? 

A. Our own officers acting, of course. The High Commissioner, at my first 
interview with him, expressed his pleasure that some one had been sent over there 
to assume the particular duties which I was specially charged with. I visited the 
offices at Liverpool, Glasgow, Dublin, Londonderry and Cardiff, interviewing the 
agents there as to their mode of work. I found that the work was going on then 
just about as it had been for 15 or 20 years. 

Q. Excuse me, you did not tell me what your authority was with reference to 
agents ; your letter does not state. 

A. I took it from my letter of instructions and also from the statement of the 
High Commissioner, as well as from conversations with the Minister and the Deputy 
Minister, that J was to supervise their work and advise with and make suggestions 
to the Hiyh Commissioner, and, if approved by him, to make changes in the mode 
of carrying on the work in Great Britain—I am referring now particularly to the 
work in Great Britain, I found on inquiry at our offices, at each one of which I 
had an opportunity of going over their correspondence and inquiring into their work 
very carefully, that the work was going on largely on the identical lines that have 
been in operation for a number of years, that is —the delivery of lectures with the 
aid of lantern slides, the attending at fairs, and the hiring of booths where—— 

Q. Give us the description of these slides ? 

A. The slides are, of course pictures of various parts of Canada, particularly of 
the North West, although views of the older provinces are also thrown in, of farm 
life in its various stages, giving views of the early settlements ofthe country, and 
then later on, and directing the attention to the progress that has been made, more 
particularly in the newer parts of Canada, during the last two years. I found that 
a great many inquiries were being made, both atthe London and Liverpool offices, 
by lecturers desiring a selection of slides for the purpose of illustrating their 
addresses upon Canada from time to time, and amon, the correepondence, almost 
invariably, there was a request not to forget to throw in a few pictures of Indians, 
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snow slides, winter scenes, ice palaces, and things of that kind. I took very strong 
ground against that from the beginning, and.I think now that every slide of that 
description should be simply broken, The appalling ignorance in Great Britain in 
regard to Canada, is something, I am sure, members who have had the opportunity 
of visiting England, must have been more than impressed with, and I do not know 
that we are not, and now I am speaking generally, that we are not somewhat to 
blame for that, Every distinguished Englishman or nobleman who has come out 
here. in any capacity during the last 20 years has had himself photographed, and 
photographs of all his family, in furs and things of that kind to indicate that there 
is no season other than winter here, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is to discourage immigration ? 

A. 1 think, perhaps, itis rather to give the impression that they have had 
‘an experience’ here and to satisfy curiosity, but you run up against that view 
practically everywhere. I may say that I think there is more dense ignorance in 
Great Britain about the resources of Canada, its climatic conditions, the wealth of 
its citizens, the social surroundings of its cities and towns, and its enterprise gen- 
erally, than there is in the minds of people in any other countryin Europe. I have 
reached that conclusion after a careful and unprejudiced survey of the situation, I 
may say just here, I found the same system prevailing, in the carrying on an emi- 
gration propaganda, as had practically existed for many years, the delivery of 
lectures, showing lantern slides and attending fuirs. I had a long talk with Mr. 
Jury upon the subject, and I was pleased to find that he agreed with me that the 
time now is when some system should be introduced, from which the prospects of 
greater returns may be had for the expenditure of Canadian energy and money in 
Great Britain. The members of the Committee are possibly as conver- 
sant, if not more so than I had the opportunity of being previous to my 
appointment, with the reports of the agents. JI take for instance, in 
Scotland, up to last year, | was very much struck, or very much impressed rather, 
with the extraordinary desire on the part of the ayents there, to keep up what they 
thought a record in relation to lectures. If they failed during the winter season to 
deliver a lecture six nights out of the week they rather seemed to think that a 
record was being broken which was not at all creditable with them. I took the 
ground from the beginning that it would be far better to deliver two lectures a week 
and to stay in the town or village in order to have an opportnnity of couversing 
with those who desired information about Canada, personally, and quietly, after 
they have possibly created an interestin Canada, than to deliver a Jecture, arriving 
at the town or village late in the evening, and departing by daylight next morning 
for some other place. I refer especially to Scotland in this respect, and I found Mr, 
Murray quite disposed to take my view of the situation, and in regard to that, that 
a change should be brought about, and a change in that respect is now in operation 
in Scotland 

Reverting fora moment to England, where Mr. Jury has been more particu- 
larly charged with the lecturing business, and attending to affairs, I found, as I said 
a moment or two ago, that he had arrived at the conclusion that the time had come 
when really the expenditure of money and energy in attending meetings, judging 
by the results, did not justify the carrying out of that policy at any greater length. 
It has been very seldom, I have been told, that at these meetings there would be 
more than possibly a dozen or fifteen ortwenty children with perhaps a half a dozen 
or less, half a dozen being the maximum, of adults that would be present at a lecture 
about Canada, The idea seemed rather to be that these lectures furnished a very 
good evening’s entertainment for Sunday-school children, but outside of that, and in 
the larger circle we were desirous immediately of reaching, these opportunities of 
getting information about Canada were not taken advantage of. One of the reasons 
why | have taken the liberty of suggesting in my report to the Department that I 
think the system should be almost entirely changed in such a way that not only the 
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agents in Great Britain, but elsewhere, should be placed in personal contact with 
possible enquirers, and in that way be able to follow them up with greater care than 
they have hitherto been able todo. Just upon that point I may say that the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, through Mr. Haslitt, as [ learned subsequently, has followed 
out that policy for rome time, that is on the line of personal contact with probable 
intending immigrants, and they have found it to work very satisfactorily. The 
returns Mr. Haslitt furnished me with ina general way, as to the resulta of his 
observations in that line, fully, I think, justified the conclusion | have reached, that 
we must do that kind of work in connection with the progress of emigration pro- 
peganda in Great Britain, with a view of having that idea carried out and of secur- 
ing the assistance of the various steamship companies throughout Britain, I recom- 
mended to the High Commissioner when the advertisements were being prepared 
for the present season, that there should be inserted an additional line that informa- 
tion could be given not only about Canada at the High Commissioner’s office and the 
Canadian Government offices, as had hitherto prevailed, but that there could be also 
information obtained at the offices of the Allan line, the Dominion line, the Hlder- 
Dempster line and the Canadian Pacific Railway. I arrived at the conclusion that 
the interests of all the companies referred to are identical with those of Canada, and 
that a policy of that kind should be carried out. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Is there any Canadian in the High Commissioner’s office to give information 
about Canada ? 

A. Allow me to finish this line and I will with pleasure give the honourable 
gentleman this information later. In that connection | made the recommendation 
to the High Commissioner, and there was in this year’s advertisement inserted for 
the first time a few lines containing that information. Provision is also made by 
_ the same recommendation, that the names and addresses of all inquirers for infor- 
mation ut the Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin and London offices should be made out— 
the inquiries personally or by letter—should be made out and sent to the different 
steamship companies und the Canadian Pacific Railway once a week, and this makes 
a sort of —— 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Is that the number of inquiries at each place ? 

A. The names and addresses of every inquirer, either personally or by letter. 
The object I had in that was this: The steamship companies assured me if they 
could get that information they would send from their general offices to their book- 
ing agents throughout England, the addresses in their particular places so that the 
book.ng agent there—or the ticket agent as we understand the term here—in their 
respective localities would then loole up these enquirers or prospective emigrants 
and continually keep in touch with them in that way; and in the same way the 
Canadian Pacific official, Mr. Hazlitt, to whom I had reterred, and who is the travel- 
ling agent of the Canadian Pacific, immediately on receipt of these letters—as he 
told me crossing the ocean a short time ago—places himself in communication with 
these inquirers from the London office, and where the distance is some length from 
London they do the same thing through the other offices throughout England, and in 
that way they keep in personal touch and contact with possible intending emigrants, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Pardon me, Mr. Preston, I want to ask you how many, if any, emigrants 
from England, Ireland or Scotland, come directly through the agency of our own 
agents there, or do they ail in fact pass through the booking agent’s hands, and do 
they get the ‘bonus ; are there any coming that do not pass through their hands ? 

A. That do not pass the booking agent ? 
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Q. That the booking agents do not get a bonus for ? 

A. I should judge so, Mr. Clancy. 

Q. Can you say how many ? 

A. No, I could not, buu I made inquiries particularly in respect to agents from 
the north of Ireland. JI had an opportunity of discussing that question with Mr. 
O’Kelly when there, and he gave me the names of some persons who were coming 
over second class and as saloon passengers, and on them he told me the booking 
agent would not receive a bonus. Of course for. every passenger that is booked by 
a booking agent, he is not entitled to get this bonus, The bonus is only payable 
upon steerage passengers, as I understand it. ~ 

q). You said a moment ago that the steamship companies were kept advised as 
far as possible with respect to inquirers, and that booking agents were after all the 
ticket agents of these companies. 

A. They are. | 

Q. And that therefore any word done by our own agents would benefit them if 
they entered their hands and they would get these sums ? 

A, It might, 

Q. 1t was directly ; not it might. 

A. Well, we cannot put it out of their hands. We must work with them. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Do you find the work of these company agents generally successful; are 
they apparently interested in the work ? 
A. I found some were not and others were. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Do they act for more than one company ? 

A. They practically act for wll the companies; they are not Jike those here 
where the Canadian Pacific has its own agent alone and the other companies the 
same, <A large booking agent in a city will represent probably half a dozen steam- 
ship companies, African, South American and Australian. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. And he will favour those which are most useful to himself? 
A. He will favour the one from which he will receive the larger bonus, 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Is that not a reason why they should not be advised of the inquiries at the 
Canadian agencies so as tosend them to some other country that suits them better? 

A. Well, with our bonus we keep slightly ahead even of the commission they 
will receive from other countries, I have the figures here and will give them 
to the honourable gentleman, That was one of the purposes, as I understood it, for 
the payment of the bonus at all, and we cannot possibly get on in Great Britain 
unless we have the co-operation and sympathy of the booking agents even if 
the staff of the Government is made larger than it is. 


By Mr, Sproule : 


Q. Then how do you make out that you have it when on page 15 of your own report 
you say: ‘Not only was there want of sympathy between the booking agents but 
in one noted case to which the attention of the Department has been drawn, an 
agent who was in receipt of comparatively lasge amounts of Canadian money under 
his own name, and very much greater in the name of another firm, was, in answer 
to enquiries, actually sending out letters to his officials warning intending emigrants 
against going to Canada’? 
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A. The bonourable gentleman will of course pardon me for telling him that I 
am discussing emigration from Great Britain and he is reading from a report regard- 
ing continental agents. 

Q. I am speaking of booking agents. 

A. Well, the portion of my report which the honourable member has read deals 
entirely with the work then in progress on the Continent, and does not refer to the 
work in Great Britain, 

Q. Are they not the same as Great Britain ? 

A. Well, the principle of selling tickets is the same, but I am dealing in that 
part of my report with the booking agents on the continent. 

_Q. I am asking a question which entitles me to a direct answer: have you the 
same class of men employed as booking agents in Great Britain and on the 
continent ? 

A. A different class of men and working on different systems on the continent 
to Great Britain. | 

Q. Are there no booking agents in Great Britain ? 

A. Beg pardon ? | 

Q. Are there no booking agents in Great Britain ? 

A. Certainly there are booking agents in Great Britain, but the class to which 
the hon. gentleman is referring is entirely foreign to the work of the booking 
agents in Great Britain. I was going on to say that in connection with the booking 
agents in Great Britain I have found a number of cases where I will not say they 
were unfriendly, th: t would not be fair, but where they were not taking an active 
interest in the Canadian work from no special reason, or for one reason or another. 

Q. That is in Great Britain ? 

A. That is in Great Britain. 

If the hon. gentlemen wish me to go on with the Continental business before I 
am through with this, of course I am entirely in their hands. 


By Mr, McMullen: 


Q. The booking agents in Great Britain are not the hired agents of Canada, are 
they ? 
A. Not at all. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. They are getting acommission on every man the same ag on the Continent ? 

A. I found, I may say here frankly, as I told the High Commissioner, I did not 
find that cordial feeling between the booking agents and shipping agents and the 
London office that I expected to find. I did not wish to say so here but I do not 
know why I should withhold it now. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Will you explain that further ? 

A. Quite a number of complaints were made of one kind and another, some, per- 
haps all of them, of a confidential character, and it was with a view to bringing about 
the utmost cordiality and co-operation between the booking agents, steamship lines, 
and all those interested in emigration work, that I made the recommendation in con- 
nection with the supplying to the steamship agents of this list, and so far we have 
found it, from what I am told in Glasgow and Edinburgh and London more especial- 
ly, most satisfactory. They were all pleased with the change, They said they had 
desired these lists for a long time although they had taken no step to get them. 

Q. I suppose you mean there was no attention paid at the High Commi‘ssioner’s 
office to cultivate the good opinion of the booking agents ? 

A. I did not say that at all. { think there was a great deal of attention paid 
in the office to cultivate it, but it had not quite the result which I think the High 
Commissioner’s Office desired. 
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Q. You said you did not find the cordiality between the High Commissioner’s 
office and the agents that you expected, 

A, I didn’t say the High Commissioner’s office, I said the London office ? 

Q. You mean Mr. Jury’s office ? 

A. No, the officials of the London office. 

Q. The High Commissioner’s office ? 

A. The office of the High Commissioner, but not the High Commissioner him- 
self, 

Q. I quite understand that because nobody that knows him would have any 
such teeling as that? ' 

A. None at all. And it was with a view to bringing this about the change was 
made and judging from results, from what the Canadian Pacitic Railway and the 
Allan and Dominion people say, there is more of a disposition to work together, and 
apparently they are not operating at cross purposes. That is what I had from the 
agents in a general way. 

Q. That is to say there isa better feeling existing between all the steamship 
companies than heretofore ? 

A, And with the High Commissioner’s office. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What do you mean here by saying ‘there must be a policy of personal 
contact between the Government agent and the prospective emigrant—or in so far 
as possible a personal canvass with every probable emigrant, carried on with the 
same system, but perhaps not with the pertinacity which characterizes life insur- 
ance business in our Own country, Yet under such circumstances and with the con- 
tinuance of the system of a bonus to booking agents, too much must not be expected 
from Great Britain. It will require every possible effort to prevent a continual 
annual decrease in the returns from here, on account of the adverse circumstances 
already referred to.’ 

A. There is a division ax to work in Great Britain which includes England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Then there is the term used as to Scandinavia which 
means Norway, Sweden, Finland and Denmark. Then there is theterm continental 
work which includes the Continent outside of Scandinavia; and the term Kuropean 
has not a reference to the Great Britain work but rather to whatis known as the 
Scandinavian section and the continental section of Hurope. 

Q. I thought you wero not allowed to distribute literature in Scandinavia by 
the Government ? 

A. Oh, yes, we distribute a very large quantity of literature in Scandinavia. 

Before leaving the London office, there was a question asked me a moment or 
two ago in relation to whether there was a Canadian in the London office. The 
agent particularly charged with replying to inquiries about Canada is Mr. Just, an 
obliging and careful officer who, I think, has been there some ten or twelve or fifteen 
years or longer, and I have found him exceedingly anxious at all times to answer 
inquiries to the full extent of his ability in relation to Canada. On that point I 
may say that Mr. Just told me he had not been in Canada for nine years. He had 
taken a hurried trip through Canada once and was desirous of coming to the country 
in order to see something of the changes in its conditions in ten years. In conver- 
sation with him I told him that I thought he should go. I could hardly come to the 
conclusion if | was away from Canada for eight or ten years, | would not be in a posi- 
tion to answer inquiries as arene as | ought to in regard to the country although 
_I might have been there all my life. I made a recommendation to the High Com- 
missioner through the Department, last year, that he should be given an opportunity 
then of visiting Canada. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. Did he come? 
A. Hedid not come. The statement was made, in reply to my recommen- 
dation, that he could not be spared at that time from the office but possibly he 
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might be spared at a later season. I may say to the Committee that this is one of 
the matters that I submitted to the Department, should not be delayed. I think that 
Mr. Just should have an opportunity, if he is going to answer all the questions in 
relation to Canada, of visiting this country. I have submitted to the Department 
that he is hardly in a position to say or to present the facts about Canada without a 
personal visit more frequently than once in ten or twelve years. 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron) ; 


Q. Was he originally a Canadian ? 
A. No, an Englishman, 


By Mr, Burnett: 


Q. My question was: Was there any Canadian in the London office to give infor- 
mation on Canada? 

A. Mr. Reynolds isa Canadian, He was at Brandon I think, he was taken 
over there eleven years ago or more. But he is not charged with this branch of the 
work of the office. 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. Had Mr. Just any special knowledge of Canada when appointed ? 

A. I do not know; I do not think so. 

Q. When was he appointed ? 

Q. I do not know, but I think he is entitled to a great deal of credit for the way 
he has endeavoured to study up, academically if you will, the resources and conditions 
of Canada, 


By Mr. Calvert : 


5° Q. Who makes the appointment ? 

.. A. I suppose the Government from time to time, 

"’ -Q. Would you make any changes in relation to his work ? 

rug A. I would make the recommendation that he should be given an opportunity 
to make himself thoroughly conversant with the country and at no distant time, I 
did it as strongly as possible last year and with some diffidence, because I did not 
wish to go into the High Commissioner’s office and say what should be done in 
relation to the duties of the permanent officials, 


By Mr, Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. I think it should be done with a good deat of energy. It is no use having a 
man there | 
No answer. 


By Mr. Gould: 


Q. It would not do to bring him out here when we are wearing our furs ? 
A. Mr. Just knows something of the injustice done to Canada on the fur 
question. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. [ think it would be better for some intelligent Canadian to go there? 

A. Mr. Just has been in the office a number of years, and I must say for him he 
is an exceedingly obliging, careful and conscientious officer. My relations with 
him have been more than pleasant. 

Q. Have you found that the conditions in Great Britain for farm labourers or 
tenant farmers are so good that there is not much chance for them to come to this 
country. 
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A. In relation to the tenant farmers, as I say in my report, I think the proposal 
to secure them a8 emigrants might as well be abandoned first as last, more especi- 
ally to open up new country. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Mr. Jury goes farther than that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He says they are not the most desirable ? 

A. Of course that feature Lam not gqging to discuss just now. I do not think 
there is any possibility of getting them, in the first place. The tenant farmer as we 
have understood here, at least, I had the idea before going to England, that he is 
possibly very much like our own farmers, but he is a country gentleman, he does 
not work himself, the members of his family do not follow agricultural pursuits in 
any respect whatever. The best in the land is not too good for the tenant farmer; 
he is simply a gentleman at ease, sub-leiting the large possessions that have come 
into his hands to others who work out their living by the sweat of their brow. He 
has a delightfully easy time, and it is, [ have no doubt, just as Mr. Jury says, if one 
such family possibly be persuaded to undertake the hardships incident to life in a new 
country they would very soon become so disgusted with it, that.any report they 
might make of their own experience would have a deterrent effect upon their own 
class or every other class coming out from Hngland. In that respect I think the 
expenditure of money with a view of securing immigration on that line is so much 
money thrown away. 


ESTIMATED AGRICULTURAL POPULATION OF ENGLAND. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. [see you favour those people who have to be helped, 

A. Yes, the number of agricultural people that have to be drawn upon there 
is something less than a million out of the total population of England. That is all 
from whom we may possibly expcet to make a draft with a view of getting them to 
settle in Canada, But just here, I may say that I think the time is coming when an 
effort can be made, and profitably made, from the older provinces, where there are 
cultivated farms upon which are good buildings, and all the necessary appurtenances, 
to induce a number of fairly well-to-do-people, I do not mean tenant farmers in that 
sense, to come to Canada. 


By Mr. Frost : 


Q. What do you mean by older provinces ? 

A. I mean Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Quebec. They might be 
persuaded to come to Canada where they would not for a moment entertain the idea 
of going to Manitoba or the North-west, and just here I may say, something is hinted 
at in that direction in Mr, O’Kelly’s report. He has had under negotiation for 
some months the possible emigration of 300 or 400 families who are possessed of 
means averaging possibly £4,000 each; they might be persuaded, if they do not find 
the North West or Manitoba satisfactory, to select locations in some one of the older 
provinces and who, if they were brought in, would prove more than desirable im- 
migrants, and whose attention has been directed to Canada. For some months, Mr. 
O'Kelly has been keeping in touch with them and their solicitors and he expects 
during the present year that matters will reach such a stage that some one or more 
of their representatives will be sent out to Canada, possibly he being asked to 
accompany them, with a view, if I may use the term, of spying out the land, and we 
may possibly look to see numbers of families from that locality settling in Canada. 
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Q. Judging from the reports of yourself and other agents, it is going to be 
difficult, inasmuch as times are so good in these countries, to get a desirable class 
to come out, unless you get those from among the poorer families. 

A. That will hardly apply with regard to the families of whom I have just been 
speaking. They may be quite satisfied to settle in Manitoba or the North West. 
Their eyes are in that direction, but if they do not like it there, they may settle in. 
the older provinces. There are probably 1,000 or 1,500 souls among them. Then 
as to the other classes which may be got in England, in the majority of counties in 
England and Scotland, now, the wages of farm laborers are high and there is a good 
- deal to induce them to remain where they are. Yet there is a restlessness on the 
part of very many of the younger farm labourers and they drift into the cities. By 
going over the list with some care, as tothis detail, with Mr. Jury, upon more than 
one occasion, we both have been forced to the conclusion that the greater number 
of those who come from England now with a view to settling in the North West, are 
being taken from the great centres of population. They had drifted from the farms 
and finding themselves unsuited one way or the other to enter into the conflict of 
life in the grezt centres of population, are desirous of drifting back to farm life, and 
a considerable number of them have come to Canada. 


HOW THE GONERNMENT OF QUEENSLAND PROCURE IMMIGRANTS, 


I found last year by giving some attention to the work of the Queensland 
Government, and | think they spent about $150,000 in free passages to that country, 
that the selection of the emigrants was carried out with a very great deal of care 
and system. I went, upon more than one occasion, down to the docks in London 
for the purpose of looking at those who were sailing on free passages, and I found 
_ them to be people just as I have described. They had drifted from farm life into 

city life and found themselves unsuited for it, so becoming dissatisfied and desiring 
_to go back to agricultural life again, they had accepted the offer of the Queensland 
Government. This fact I found by personal enquiries among them, to be the case. 

Q. Were these poor people with nothing, that would have'to be assisted ? 

A. Not altogether poor, but the Queensland Government would take them no 
matter how poor they were, if they thought that their qualifications with regard to 
moral character and mode of life was satisfactory. One of the absolute conditions, 
or the one absolute condition, was that they had been brought up in an agricultural 
life. That established, then they could establish their general character in regard 
to sobriety, industry, thrift, and so forth. They had to furnish the Queensland Gov- 
ernment representative or agent with a testimonial from a local magistrate or clergy- 
man, or such as one would naturally look to for a certificate of character under the 
circumstances. Under this, I think, 1,900 people went out at a cost of about $150,- 
000 to the Queensland Government. 

Q. What would we do with a large number of euch people without means ? 

A. They, on their part, would have to make up their minds to havea severe 
experience before getting on their feet, They would have to have all the thriftand 
industry 

Q. Would have to be Scotchmen, in fact ? 

A. I will give the Irish a chance too—they would have to have all the thrift 
and industry which is more characteristic in types of the Huropean peasantry than 
the English; but I am still of opinion that it would pay Canada, as it would pay all 
the Colonies, if some means could be brought about whereby some sort of assisted 
passage and assistance could be rendered the people under such circumstances. I 
am sure a majority would succeed in the long run, the conditions being such as they 


could cope with. 
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, ENTICING FARM PUPILS TO COME TO CANADA SHOULD BE SUPPRESSED. 


I may say in connection with the English work—and this is another phase of 
it that comes to my mind at the moment—that one has only to put an advertisement 
in an English paper asking for farm pupils in Canada, and there is a rush of young 
men anxious to go out to Canada 

Q. At what ages ? ; 

A. Well, on the steamship on which I came out there were, I should judge, 
about twenty or twenty-five coming out to learn farming, between the years of 19 to 
24 or 25. They seemed quite ready from their conversation to plunge into any kind 
of hardship with a view of settling here. I was going on to say that any kind of 
advertisement like that would find plenty of young fellows or their friends who 
would pay for them—and in many cases they have unfortunately been defrauded out 
of their money. 

Q. These are the better class ? 

A. Yes, for the purpose of learning how to farm, their object being of course 
to settle in the North West aftewards. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. These are the sons of the better class of tenant farmers you spoke of ? 
A. No, I think sons of people in the city. 

Q. Sons of people with means ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. I do not think many of these can be got? 


A. Well, if you had a school of instruction in connection with an experimental 
farm, you could get any number of them to come out. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. I do not think you would have any trouble, for I have noticed that a neigh- | 


bour of mine has got nearly every year one or two, either a clergyman’s son or a 
doctor’s son, and the man he has as instructor knows nothing about farming, 

A. The system of farm pupils is very bad and should only be carried on under 
Government supervision, if at all. 


By Mr. Douglas - 


Q. The Government should warn them against it. 

A. We do all we can to warn them against it. 1 wasin the Glasgow office only 
about a week before I sailed, and a young fellow came in who was going to paya 
man £40 to teach him farming, his object being eventually to settle in the North 
West. We settled that case. In London afew days previously there was a case 
from Kast London of advertising for pupils, presumably to send out to Lucan, near 
London. The advertiser was going to make, comparing his charges with the steam- 
ship rates, about £27 out of each farm pupil. I do not know what can be done, but 
still I think something should be done by the Government of Canada to effectually 
put a stop to that in England. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. How did you do in reference to foreign languages? Did you employ inter- 
preters ? 
A. If we are through with the English branch, I will go into that. 
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Q. I would like to ask Mr, Preston, following that up, if any steps had been 
taken to warn the public in such cases as you have mentioned ? 

A. Well, Mr. Colmer takes somewhat strong ground against the possible fear of 
litigation if one of the Government officers attempts to do that in any marked degree. 
I do not agree with him at all; 1 would take the risk if I had the authority and 
take such steps as would effectually, even at a reasonable expense, keep farm pupils 
warned against such advertisements, 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. It should not be allowed without Government supervision ? 
A, It should not. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Some of these do well, don’t they? 
A. Oh yes, some of them do; there were probably 40 or 50 on the steamer I 
was coming home on who had money of their own, 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. Were any of them going to the agricultural colleges in this country ? 

A. Well, there was one—I forget his name—who was coming’out in the hope of 
getting into the Guelph Agricultural College. From my own remembrance of 
things there, I told him he would have some difficulty, as in my time the College 
was always full. | 


THE LONDON OFFICE,—CHANGE OF LOCATION SUGGESTED, 


By Mr. Frost: 


Q. What do you think about the location of the London office ? 

A. I would like to see the location of the London office changed. I do not know 
that I am debarred from expressing my opinion, I have expressed it in other quar- 
ters. The fact is that the Toronto Globe has better offices in location and fittings 

,than the Government has. The American rendezvous in Cockspur Street is also 
more attractive than the Canadian office. 

Q. Is there anyone there to give information ? 

A. There are several to give information. 

Q. When I was there I only saw a few boys. 

A. There are several clerks there to give foformation. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. Well, what arrangements are made for giving enquirers information ? 

A. Well, I have been discussing that phase before the honourable gentleman 
came in, There are several officers there who are only too glad to meet Canadians 
coming in and to give them information. 


THE OFFICE IN DUBLIN,—DIFFICULTIES OPPOSED TO EMMIGRATION FROM IRELAND, 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Before going any further I wouid like to call your attention to Mr. Devlin’s 
report; have you read it? 
Yes. 
1—324 
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Q. It is at page 35 and it is very meagre and brief, and he does not seem to be 
doing anything. 

A. I did not see Mr. Devlin’s report till I read it here. 

Q. I think Mr. Webster has given a good account of it: ‘The Dublin office has 
been a most useful institution for people requiring information regarding Canada, 
and has also been largely availed of by Canadians visiting this country.’ It just 
looks to me, from the report, as though Mr. Devlin simply stayed there and did what 
came. 

A. One of the hon, members of the House in private conversation was speaking to 
me in the same line and asking the same question as Mr. Wilson is doing. I can 
say in all fairness that Mr. Devlin to my personal knowledge, J cannot say to the 
number of Jectures, but certainly has lectured extensively. I have seen a number 
of advertisements of meetings where he was billed to attend, and a large number of 
press notices where he had delivered lectures, some of the notices being of quite an 
extended character. I have also personal knowledge of at least one of the large 
fairs that he was at, for I was there myself, and was also present on one occasion where 
he was delivering a lecture on Canada and knowing I was going there he wanted 
me to take the lecture, but I preferred to let him take it. JI had an opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Devlin deliver his lecture on Canada, but the same question comes up 
there, as I referred to in connection with the English work a moment or two ago, I 
do not know but it is probably known to the members of the Committee-and the 
House, that in Ireland it is almost impossible to get a large audience of the desirable 
class unless some very prominent man is chairman. The chairman there is much 
more important than here. You can have any kind of a lecturer if you have some 
kind of a figurehead, and the trouble sometimes is to get the figurehead as chairman, 
Mr. O'Kelly is strongly opposed to the lecturing system, thinking much more can 
be done in the quiet way in which he works, and I agreed with him on examination 
into the subject. In the southern part or centre of Ireland Mr. Devlin has been 
holding lectures and in the time I was there, and judging from reports in the press 
he had addressed a large number of meetings. But the difficulty is just this: All 
parties seem united in making this a sine gua non—they say, ‘yes, we will preside 
at the meeting and help you upon one condition, that is that you don’t advise people 
to go to Canada. You can talk all you like about Canada, show your views—but do 
not advise the people to go to Canada.’ 

Q. I think by the result they have carried out the agreement ? 

A. I do not know that it is necessary for them to do that. Given an opportunity 
of showing the pictures of Canada, given a good audience, and | must say that so far 
as the audience is concerned, I have heard of nowhere in Great Britain where the 
audiences are more representative or more largely attended, they are almost in- 
variably attended by adults, than in Ireland. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Would it be desirable, under any circumstances, to hold a meeting with a 
chairman presiding under such conditions ? 

A. Iam not prepared to say it would not be provided there is no other way of 
reaching the people. At least you get the view presented to the people that you 
cannot get in any other way. I do not suppose because I went to a meeting and told all I 
knew of Canada, and perhaps something I did not know, I should finish up with, ‘now 
you should go to Canada,’ I-do not know that my advice would make one bit of 
difference. But Mr. Devlin has had undoubtedly an opportunity of disseminating 
information about Canada, to audiences of the adults class such as all the other 
agents combined, Kngland, Scotland and Wales, have not had. That is the conclusion 
I have reached. You all know Mr. Devlin’s powers as a speaker, and Mr, Webster 
also has a very pleasant way of speaking. There is a problem to be solved in rela- 
tion to the work in Ireland that, under the present circumstances, I cannot see my 
way to suggest. 
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Q. Mr. Devlin says: ‘Coming to the business of our agency, I would say that 
statistics prove that we are securing a fairly large number of those who leave 


Ireland.’ But the statistics say that there only came from Ireland 747 ? 


No answer. 
By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. And of these only forty-seven actually settled on homesteads ? 

A. Ido not know how many settled on homesteads, that is notin my depart- 
ment, but certainly the Queensland Government pay a very much larger sum for only 
a little more than double the number, say three times the number in round figures, 
But to prove to the Committee, I think if they will pardon me for arguing the case, 
and I do not wish to argue it, I would rather confine myself to something else, but 
if the Committee will pardon me, I think they will find that of all the fields in 
Europe, Ireland is the most difficult. You have only to go to any kind of a meeting 
in Ireland you wish, more particularly in the south of Ireland, and if any proposition 
is made for emigration to Canada or anywhere else, some enthusiastic [rishman 
will get.up and shout: ‘Are you going to leave Ireland, until Ireland’s wrongs are 
righted?’ And whether they leave or not, that generally breaks up the meeting. 
But taking the English Government returns, it is seen that 44,000 people left Ireland 
last year, and as careful an investigation as can be made, I think, justifies the con- 
clusion that 90 per cent or almost perhaps more than that—and this is from enquiries 


of the booking agents—leave Ireland under what is known as prepaid tickets, 


friends, in America mostly, sending the money to pay their passage out. 

Q. I am greatly in favour of that kind of immigration ? 

A. I think if we can once get the stream running in our own direction and 
these people become fairly prosperous, with us in the North West Territory, it 
would operate there in the way it is already operating in other countries. Whenin 
Hamburg and Rotterdam a short time ago, I saw quite a large number of prepaid 
tickets and orders for prepaid tickets sent out to friends in other parts of Hurope. 


It may be interesting to the Committee to hear that the Department of the Interior 


has received something like $7,000 for the purpose of prepaying passages of Ice- 
landers. 


By Mr. Frost : 


Q. Don’t you think immigration in Ireland could be greatly enhanced if the 
immigration agent was changed from a layman to a clergyman ? 

A. Well, I do not know. 

q. If two or three Roman Catholic clergymen could perform the duties of immi- 
gration agents in Ireland, men who have the privilege of speaking from the altar 
of a church and for whom the people have the greatest reverence and esteem, don’t 
you think they would make the greatest progress with the people ? 

A. I think it is not unlikely the influence of a clergyman of any denominatiou 
would have a very great effect, and [ would be quite inclined to think so as to the 
southern part of Ireland, but my impression is that no local parish priest will allow 
his altar to be used for that purpose. 

Q. Particularly in Ireland ? 

A. I would be inclined to think so, in the southern part, I thought you meant 
in respect to sending clergymen out there. 

Q. Send two or three Roman Catholic clergymen from here ? 

A. I do not know about that; that is a question one would have to enquire into, 
the hon. gentleman knows how easy a spirit of jealousy or resentment will arise, 
and between clergymen probably more so than among laymen, by a new man going 
into their district. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You were speaking of parties sending money home for friends to come out? 
In what way was Mr. Devlin using money when he says: ‘ I advanced to deserving 
emigrants something like $1,000 on my own responsibility ’? 
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A. I remember that I understood from the correspondence in his office, I was 
quite convinced that a number probably of those were his friends who did send 
money for servant girls and assistants, 1 think that is the character of the work he 
refers to in the matter of paying passage. . , 

Q. He was not handling Government funds ? 

A. Ob no, none whatever. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. He said it was his own ? 
A. His own money, I think. I know that he advanced something like £200. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Did you say 90 per cent of the emigrants from Ireland came to the United 
States ? 

A. No, on prepaid passages—but a very large portion. I have not the figures of 
the exact number that went to the United States. 


By Mr. Monk: 


-Q. How is Mr. Devlin able to state that 747 immigrants came to Canada asa 
result of his labour? Is there a check kept of the number, or how does he know? 

A, Mr. Murray, Mr. Devlin and Mr. O’Kelly have kept a record of those with 
whom they come in contact and those who come out to the country under their 
representation, and they contend that our records do not cover all that come. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. They do not give the number they have sent out? 

A, I think you will find in Mr. Murray’s report something of the kind. 

Q. Mr. Devlin says: “The way in which the statistics are kept cannot convey 
the idea of the number of settlers going to Canada.” 

A. Yes, Mr. Devlin has his own views on that question. He is dissatisfied with 
the way in which the records are kept not only in England but in Canada, He 
thinks that justice is hardly given him by the figures. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Do the United States give any assistance to immigrants ? 
A. None whatever. 


By Mr, Wilson: 


Q. Do they not pay the ticket agents anything? 
A. I think not. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Do you not think we should have some way of checking the arrival of immi- 
grants here? 

A. Yes. The arrival of immigrants is checked here and, I think, very carefully, 
judging from what I saw at Halifax, and what I noticed at Montreal and other ports, 

Q. Is it your opinion that immigrants should be followed, after they land in 
this country, to see how they get along, and that they do not go to other countries? 

A. I think it will hardly pay for the trouble involved. 

Q. That is what they do in the province of Quebec. We follow them from 
England, and after they arrive we follow them, and after a while if they require 
assistance or advice our agent visits them and they become immigration agents 
themselves to their own people. 
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A. But in that case do they not largely go to one locality ? 

Q. Most of those who come from England go mostly to the townships, but our 
immigration agents follow them up sometimes for two years after they reach here, and 
assist them by advice. 

A. The area to be covered in Quebec is somewhat limited in contrast to the 
vast area that has to be covered in the North West, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Mr. Murray speaks of those leaving Scotland, I think, and gives the number 
at 1,803. 

; ame Oh, certainly, I did not intend to convey the impression that it relates to 
reland. 

Q. I have not found that in Ireland a record is kept? 

A. Mr, Devlin contends that many of those who come from Ireland are not 
recorded in the departmental records, He says that the way in which the statistics 
are kept cannot convey an idea of the number of settlers going to Canada as no 
record is‘kept of those who travel saloon and second-class, and that it is noteworthy 
that many of these young settlers prefer travelling first class. ‘The records of the 
immigration department, I fancy, only deal with what may be known as steerage 
passengers, 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Have you given the cost of immigrant transportation from HKurope? 

ANG, . 

Q. Perhaps it will be of interest to give it to the Committee ? 

A. Yes, I will give it. 

In relation to the work in Europe, on the Continent, if the Committee will 
allow me to take up that branch of the subject now. 


PREVALENCE OF IGNORANCE IN ENGLAND, IN REGARD TO CANADA. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


‘Q. You spoke about the ignorance in England on matters relating to Canada, 
What do you think could be done to dispel it? A friend of mine who has been out in 
this country ten or eleven years, and who went back recently, told me, in talking 
about the ignorance that prevails there respecting Canada, that the mayor of the 
town in which he was visiting, for example, did not know where such a place as 
Canada was, if he was shown a map of North America he could not find it. 

A. On that subject the members of the Committee have only to take hold of 
any London newspaper and read the comments on Canadaand on the Canadian 
contingents that have gone to South Affrica, to be convinced of the terrible igno- 
rance on the part of what may be called moulders of public opinion, respecting 
Canada. Iseein the Standard a despatch respecting the Canadian contingent, 
in which they are referred to as a very desirable class of men, which was 
accounted for because they had lived on the open prairie and in the mountain 
fastnesses. Reading the London papers day after day would make any Canadian 
very tired in relation to the popular opinion about Canada that is entertained there, 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. There is one thing they have to admit, and that is, that they are a good 
deal better soldiers than the English. 

A. Upon that there can be uo question, and any one looking at the ranks from 
which the English soldiers are chosen and comparing them with the bright and 
intelligent faces of the Canadians, he will see that the men in the ranks from Canada, 
are taken from the same classes from which the officers come in England. A short 
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time ago the London agent of the Toronto Globe told me about his experiences 
with one of the members of one of the largest houses in England, engaged in dealing 
or manufacturing perfumed soaps and perfumery. He went down to this house to 
see if he could not get an advertisement for Canada and after expatiating on the 
benefits to be derived from an investment in the proposed advertisement the mana- 
ger turned around and said very seriously, ‘You have made out a strong case, but 


do you think the Canadian people really need our toilet soap and perfumery.’ That 


is a fair sample of opinion there, it is not overdrawn, of Hnglish ignorance about 
Canada, 


By Mr. Wilson - 


Q. They evidently do not judge by the specimens we send there ? 
A. Well, they will ask you, as I have been asked on Regent Street, ‘ what will 
you do with the clothes you have on when you get back to Canada?’ 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. These people could never have eaten Canadian cheese ? 

A. It is mostly called American cheese, and the people of Canada will be abun- 
dantly justified in going to considerable expense in having an office in London that 
would be more calculated to display the advantages of Canada than that we have 
now. ‘That is my opinion. 

Q. A better office than the present one? 

A. The people of Canada would be abundantly justified in going to the expense 
of having an office in London, where they could make a better display of Canada 
and its resources than now. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Can you suggest anything on the point raised by Mr. Rogers’ question, to 
dispel that ignorance of Canada in England? I was asked myself if I ever went 
out bear hunting, how it was done, about my life with Indians; is there not some 
way by which that first crust of ignorance could be broken ? 

A. Well, it will cost the people some money, I think one of the best ways is 
to open up an office in a good location instead of having the Government offices in a 
dark, dingy, smoke-begrimed, dirty building where you can hardly see anything. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. It is only a rented office ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You can change it then ? 

A. I think the people of Canada could pay twice as much rent for better offices. 
My conversation with the High Commissioner leads me to think he would like to 
see the location of his office changed. 


PROPOSAL TO EDUCATE THE MASSES OF ENGLAND, IN REFERENCE TO OANADA. 
By Mr. Guillet : 
e 


Q. 1 would like to point out what I think would be a good method of conveying 
to the people of England a good idea of this country, and that way is this: It has 
been proven that our best immigration agents are those in the country who send 
for their friends. Now, cannot that be enlarged? Ido not see why an appeal can- 
not be addressed to the farmers’ institutes and by addresses to the people at fairs, 
to appeal to them, to point out to their friends at home the advantages of coming to 
this country. Iam sure there are many people who would do so if they thought 
the Government would assist them to place literature in the hands of their friends, 
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and assist them to come out where they need it. I would like to know what Mr: 


_ Preston thinks of something of that kind. 


A. I was going to say in reply to the hon. gentleman, that the Department has 
now in progress, as the outcome of Mr. Smart’s visit to the old country, the prepa- 
ration of what might be termed a school book, written in a narrative form and 
giving in a pleasant kind of way a fairly intimate and quite accurate knowledge of 
the resources of the country, end so written that it will be interesting for school 
children to read. The intention is to place this in as many schools in England as 
access can be had to, and to offer rewards for familiarity with the information con- 
tained therein. 

Q. My idea is to get the people here who can be trusted by their friends to 
write to them, 

A. That is a case where it would be everybody’s business and it would degen- 
erate down to nobody’s business. They might or might not do it. But I have 
recommended that the lecture business shall be modified somewhat and more of 
quite conversational work be done in circles where information has not hitherto 
travelled. At present we can get more immediate returns that way, and in future 
if the school children can be educated up to a knowledge of Canada we may expect 
more. Ifyou go to England you soon see that Canada is but a small speck on the 
great horizon of the world, the interests which centre in England. 

Mr. Wilson asked me as to doing something with the large class having no 
means which I have referred to in my report. One has only to go into the great 
centres of England to find—and the work of the Salvation army bears ont the idea 
—that there are thousands of people, and the number is growing every year, who 
have absolutely nothing to do, who are living in England because England has been 
made a cheap place to live in, and having no means to get out of it they simply live 
on, and I judge each generation will be worse than the preceding one. Froma 
philanthropic view one would say that something should be done for them, and from 
a business point of view something could be done for them to the benefit of Canada 
and the other colonies. To give you an idea of what may be done: I visited Mr. 
Quarrier’s institute at Bridge of Weir, a few miles out from Glasgow—you have 
probably heard of the place—where from a small beginning there has grown up an 
enormous institution into which, under this great philanthropist, thousands have been 
gathered up from the slums of Glasgow. Here are children who, until brought to 
his homes, never knew what it was to have a bath, never knew what it was to sleep 
ina bed. I had an opportunity of investigating this enterprise a little while ago, and 
asked the heads of the institution how they found character developed and environ- 
ment affect the morals of people born under such circumstances, The record they 
give there is astounding, one would hardly believe that the young boys and girls 
brought from the homes I have described and cared for there could be so completely 
changed in life and character. 


By Mr. Wiison: 


Q. That is not the class of people we want brought out that you refer to in your 
report? 
j A: That is a class of people a little better—I am speaking now of the dregs— 
the class I refer to in my report are a long way from that. 
Q. The class you have been speaking of is an idle class spending their lives in 
idleness ? 
A. That is the class | have been speaking of, but the class I refer to in my 
report 
" Q. Just before you spoke of those going into the institution you spoke of a 
large class having nothing to do and from generation to generation degenerating; I 
understand that is the class we would have to assist ? 
A. No, I was going on to say that that class is receiving a large accession every 
year from a better class of people who are drifting under the poor laws. The fact 
isevident in London to-day, where the poor rate is 14s. 6d., almost $4 per capita, Hnor- 
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mous sums of money are being spent, and this hasincreased in the last ten years, as I 
judge from what I have heard, by the accession to this lower class of a better 
class, drifting into the city and ‘not finding employment, gradually getting down to 
the level of this class which has been degenerating for generations. They may show 
some latent ambition which might be stirred in a new country. If some scheme 
could be brought about by which they should be brought to the Colonies, they 
should become elie citizens. That class I would like to see something done 
with. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. How can you reach that class ? . 

A. That is a difficult question. I think they could be reached if some scheme 
could be inaugurated by the various Colonies and with the assistance of the Imperial 
authorities, and with assistance they might make money. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Would you not find great difficulty in doing this? A man who is an agent 
in dealing with these people would have to be of great experience or he would be 
imposed on by the other class of people. 

A. My experience in connection with the question of difficulty is that you can- 
not do auything without great difficulty. I quite appreciate there would be a very 
great deal of difficulty. The Queensland Government ‘is solving that perhaps with a 
higher class, But as I said before the question is one of policy. 


By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. Could they not be reached by the same system as the Barnardo boys ? 
A. I think by a better system. 


Mr. Hurtry.—lI have seen a good deal of that system for the last fifteen years, 
and I think it is improving every year, I know now the class of boys sent out are 
far ahead of the class sent out some years ago, The last day before I came down, 
three boys came from Belleville to Smith’s Falls—they got off at different stations 
—and three more intelligent boys I neversaw. They were nicely dressed and fit to 
go into any man’s house. Why not reach them through this system ? 


By Mr. Wilson : ; 


Q. Is Mr. Preston now discussing the poor class? 

A. Yes. I was speaking a few minutes ago, about Mr. ieee His records 
show they have not any record of any single one of the inmates of his institution 
either male or female, who had come to Canada and going to the bad. 

Q. Who said that ? 

A. Mr. Quarrier. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. We were talking a while ago of reaching them by means of literature and 
your enquiries of how the literature was distributed or not distributed. I understood 
you to say that you found more on continental Europe that was not distributed 
than in Great Britain. 

A. 1 was dealing in my report with the European phase but the special incident 
mentioned in my report is that upop the sale recently of one booking office to 
another in England the case was revealed where there was practically a cellar full of 
Canadian literature which had been allowed to accumulate for a great many years. 

Q. Where did you find this? I understood you to say it was in continental 
Europe, not in Great Britain. 

A. No, if the hon, gentleman will pardon me, we were dealing entirely with 
Europe outside of Great Britain ? 
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Q. Did you find that in Great Britain as well ? 

A. Iam trying to make myself understood that | was dealing with conditions 
on the Continent, but that in one office in Hngland we found the same conditions 
existing, as to distribution. 

Q. That is what I am trying to reach? 

A. The hon. gentleman read one section and asked me an explanation. The 
section had reference to continental work. 

Q. I followed that up by asking if you found the same conditions in Great 
Britain. 

A. I did not, but I found the same in the one particular instance which | referred 
to in my report. 

Q. It will be the same thing ? 

A. In one respect but not taking the thing as a whole, 

Q. I understood you went there to find how the work was being done through 
the office. One way was through the distribution of literature and in this report 
you say it was not done. I read that reference to it in your report and asked you if 
that was the general experience. I understood you to say that was only taking the 
continental work. I followed that up by reading the report of what you found in 
Great Britain. 

A. The same conditions did not prevail in England except in relation to this 
. one place, the reference to which I make in the repor{, while I found that more 
_ general in Kurope, as my report indicates, 

Q. I presume the discovery was only in some accidental way ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. Might this be taken asa fair illustration of the way it is done in Great 
Britain ? 

A. I hardly think 60. 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. Is there not a growing want of confidence in ie literature as to the repre- 
sentation of things in the North West ? 

A. I have never met that, exactly. 

Q. Never met with it ? 

. A, I will not say that I have met with satisfaction. 

Q. I have heard statements of this kind that people who have gone to the North 
West and gone home have in public meetings said they were betrayed and victimized 
by the pamphlets of the Government, 

A. I have no recollection of hearing that. 

Q. I know it has taken place. A clergyman of my district tried to do some 
work of this kind and found himself utterly hindered by the tesdimony of parties 
in the meeting, who had been there. 

A. I think there cannot be too much care exercised in describing the resources 
of the country. In fact I would rather sce them understated than overstated. 

Q. In the pamphlet referred to there was a picture of a lake that I know very 
well, It was represented as a beautiful lake with a steamer on it and Englishmen 
shooting ducks all around it. Peopie know better and get hold of these pictures, 
I would like to say this on behalf of the West, because it seems you have a very 
great deal of difficulty in getting people into it and there must be something wrong 
with the country or with the system of immigration. | 


An hon. Member : 


Q. Or with the representatives ? 

Mr. Doveias.—The representatives are all right, the peopleare all right and the 
country is all right, but I believe that in our present immigration policy—because L 
am not referring to one Government or another, the one Government is carrying out 
and extending the system of the other—that, as an American would say, I believe we 
are whittling on the wrong end of the stick, that the whole system is wrong and that, 
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what we want to do is to give our people in the West the conditions of success, and 
spend less money in immigration policy and work abroad. If we can convince the 
world that farming is a success in the North West we do not need so many foreign 
agents. It required no foreign agent to bring the people into the Yukon because 
the people of the world believed that there was gold there, but we have more gold 
in the prairies of the North West to-day than you have in the Yukon if people only 
believed it, and I say that we should let our owa people be our immigration agencies 
and let their letters home talk for the country and we will not need to take the 
people’s money and resort to all sorts of devices to persuade the people of the Old 
Country to come over toCanada. They will come over of their own accord, and that 
speedily, if we show them that farming is a success. But when you plant a lot of 
people down under colonization companies under conditions that it is impossible for 
them to make a success, and these people are continually writing home in that strain, 
they are doing a vast injury to Canada in the Old Country. And I will say more, I 
believe in all honesty that letters that have gone from the northern part of my 
constituency to the Old Country will do more injury to the country than all th 
immigration agents you have employed can overcome. 


BOOKING AGENTS, THEIR PERSONAL INTERESTS AND INFLUENCE, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I would like to ask what remedy you have found for the case that you 
pointed to in your report, of literature having laid for a very long time and accumul- 
ated without being distributed, whether you have found any solution for that, and if 
so, what solution is to overcome that difficulty ? 

A. You are speaking in relation to England, I suppose ? 

Q. Yes. 

A, This case to which I refer was one that was brought to my knowledge by 
Mr. Jury; but I have been visiting various booking agents in a number of cities and 
towns in England, making a sort of hurried visit of course, and I found that they 
are quite willing to be pressed almost to a degree of unseemly inquisitiveness on my 
part as to what they are doing with the literature. And I think if inquiries of that 
kind were occasionally made in large districts from which emigrants are being had, 
we will largely solve that difficulty, and by accepting at the same time suggestions 
from them as to the character of literature, the way in which it should be got up, 
and the information that might be placed at their disposal. There was one booking 
agent who complained to me very much just along that line as to the unsuitability 
of the literature supplied. He had a poster which he had received some little time 
before, and I do not doubt the members of the Committee who take an interest in | 
immigration affairs for some years, must remember it very well, I think it was after- 
wards recalled, but it was a large poster in which it almost created the impression 
that gold and silver and precious stones were to be found almost for the picking up 
in Canada, 
Where did that come from ? 

From Ottawa. 

From the department? 

From the department. 

About when? 

. About ten or twelve years ago, I think. 

Did he show you the poster? 

. He showed me the poster—I destroyed it then and there. 

Had he been using that poster ? 

. Ido not think he had, I think he looked upon it rather a- a joke more than 
anything else,—perhaps he was joking and wanted to give me a roasting. 

Q. What is the remedy ? 


POPOPOP OPO 
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A. I think if some means of keeping in touch with the agents by somebody 
representing the Government, asking for suggestions, and taking notice of them and 
seeing that literature is not sent to them that is not proper to be circulated. 

Q. Having made that statement I would like to call your attention to a para- 
graph in your report on page 15, and before doing that I want to say a word to lead 
up to it. A few moments ago you made the statement that the booking agents were 
seeking to make the most money they could, but that they were agents not only for 
Canada but for othor countries, and that when they could book emigrants more 
readily for any other country than they could for Canada, they would do so, would 
it not be a mistake to place in their hands the information that these people are 
making enquiries; I will not argue the case; but it seems to me rather to discount 
the chances of Canada when I read this paragraph: ‘ But work in emigration locali- 
ties entailed an expenditure of time and money, and certain booking agents appa- 
rently learned that it necessitated less expense to try to secure the privilege of 
booking emigrants at the port of embarkation and thus secure the bonus, than to 
work the fields from whence the emigrants hailed, Thus it was that the competition 
for the bonus became more active than the work to secure a movement in favour of 
Canada at the homes of the prospective emigrants, and the means that were resorted 
to by some of the runners for booking agents to divert intending emigrants from 
one office to another, were such as booking houses having the largest internal con- 
nections in Kurope declined to countenance,’ It would seem to place this informa- 
tion in the hands of booking agents is to put it, from that report, in the most 
dangerous quarter it could be. It seems to me that if any class were to be avoided 
to secure emigrants to Canada it is the booking agents, as they are the agents of 
everybody they can make money out of. The steamships are anxious to get them, 
and they do not care where they go, and | think it has been a very great mistake 
in the past and, so far, there does not seem to be any better state of things, and I 
would like Mr. Preston to state to the Committee how he works that out in view of 
that statement ? 

A. The hon. gentleman is making the same mistake, if he will pardon me say- 


ing so, as another hon. gentleman did a few moments ago, he has read from my 


report a paragraph on the continental work. 

Q. This statement is general ? 

A. I beg the hon, gentleman’s pardon, it is especially as to Continental work. 
Entirely so, as separate and distinct from the English work. The statement referred 
to in my report, I submit, deals altogether with Kuropean work andsimilar con- 
ditions are not evident in the work in Great Britain. If he will do me the honour of 
reading my report, he will arrive at the same conclusions that I reached. 


By Mr. Guillet ; 


Q. Can not some means be adopted by which to obtain letters from successful 
emigrants in this country who have done well, that would represent to the friends 
at home the advantages of this country, that could be put into the hands of 
our agents at home, and they could present these letters at meetings which are 
held in that country ? 

A. The point raised by the hon. gentleman is exceedingly well taken, and I 
am very glad to hear him advance it, and the Department has been endeavouring to do 
that for a long while, to get letters from successful settlers in this country and to 
have them transmitted to England and the Continent, but the system by which they 
are collected is hardly thorough enough and I would like to see it done very much 
more fully than it is, 

Q. It could be certified letters ? 

A. It should be done in such a way that they would be of very great 
assistance, and I am hoping, before I leave, that the Department will feel justified in 
accepting these suggestions. I know it is simply carrying out the policy that the 
Department has been endeavouring to carry out for some time with the present 
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officials. Mr. Pedley is here and could, I think, give the Committee some information 
upon that point that is not at my disposal. | | 

Q. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that when I made enquiries from Mr. Pedley 
as to the efforts of the Government in bringing out agricultural labourers I was told 
that nothing was being done, that is as far as Ontario is concerned, and that no 
representations had been. made to the Government, that agricultural labourers — 
were needed in Ontario. The fact remains that they are scarce, especially as so 
many thousands are now taken to the North West for the harvest, of whom so many 
remain there and no doubt build up the country, 

A. I have tried—and I might say just here in amplification of it—to impress 
not only on the Government agents but the booking agents, that Manitoba and the 
North-west was not all of Canada, that we had other provinces, and that they would 
find abundant field for their energies and ambition iu many of the older provinces. 


By Mr. Monk : 


. 
| 
| 
| 
Q. You did not get any letters from the North West members to that effect ? 
A. No, 1 did not, no. 

. 


Mr. GuiuLEet.—I asked the farmers who mentioned it to me, one or two of them, 
why they had not made represenations. I asked them why they did not pass resolu- 
tions in their farmers’ institutes or agricultural societies to have petitions got up and 
presented to the Government in regard to the scarcity of farm labourers, and they __ 
told me it was nota proper resolution for such sosieties, and that when they | 
presented such resolutions the chairman and officers of the societies declared it was 
not proper to bring them up. That is why they came to me to make their views 
known. Of course they could have got a petition circulated, but that is hardly a 
thing they would think of. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I want to be clear about this point, is it customary to pay bonuses to the 
booking agents in the United Kingdom ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. You say this report, the portion to which I have reference, entirely deals 
with the continental emigrants ? 

A. Lam not just sure which part you refer to. 

Q. Page 15. 

A. Well, there is a paragraph there, the hon, gentleman will see, dealing with — 
England, but the part which he read, deals, I think, entirely with continental busi- 
ness. 

Q. Do you find any difference between the booking agents to whom that para- 
graph seems to refer, and the booking agents in England ? 

A. I do not know that I catch the hon, gentleman’s meaning. 

Q. You point out that they were not agents alone for Canada, but agents for 
those who will pay them best ? 

A. Ido not think I pointed that out, but they are agents for several lines and 
that it ig human nature that their interests would be with the line paying them 
best. 

Q. That is so, we are all human; does that obtain in England, having reference 
to the emigrants leaving Hngland, Ireland and Scotland, as it does from the Con- 
tinent ? } 

A. I should judge the English booking agent has as much of the old Adam in 
him as the others. 

Q. And just as liable to go wrong as the others ? 

AL Vest 

Q. Then what is the object of saying this had reference to emigrants from the 
Continent when I referred to it, seeing the same thing applies in the both cases ? 
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‘Idid not say the same had been done in England. What I said, and what I say 


now, is that when I wrote that paragraph I was dealing with the continental work. 

‘Q. And now you say it applies with equal aptitude—— 

A. No, Ido not say so. What I was writing about was the continental or Kuro- 
pean work, 

Q. Well, | am enquiring about the general work, whether the work in England, 
Ireland and Scotland and Wales would be affected in the same way ? 

A. Well, in the work in England, Scotland and Ireland the conditions and the 


whole propaganda is on a different basis from that and I can hardly reply to a 


suppositious case, the conditions not being the same. 

Q. [am talking of booking agents alone, following your statement that the 
moment an enquiry is made at our own office, that steps were taken at once to 
inform the booking agents of the names and locations of the persons making appli- 
caeion ? 

A. The statement [ made was that once a week there was to be sent out from 
the Government office, a schedule showing the names and addresses of those who had 


_ been making enquiries. 


By Mr. Sproule; 


q Sent to whom ? 
Sent to the Allan line, the Hlder-Dempster line, the Dominion Steamship 

Peony and the Canadian Pacific. 

Q. For what purpose ? 

A. So that they in their turn can place themselves in communication with a 
view to securing if possible these enquirers as Canadian emigrants. 

Q. Through whom, if not through the booking agents? 

A. Through the booking agents or however they can be got. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


'Q. ‘To enable ther to get the bonus ? 

A. To get the emigrants. I take it the Government cannot first offer a bonus 
and then try to prevent the booking agents getting it. If we want anything, we 
want the active and energetic co-operation of the booking agents. We cannot afford 
to be unfair tothem or wanting in candour, We say to them ‘you shall get so much 
for each emigrant, the conditions being that they shall be agriculturists and that 
they shall go to the North West Territories and Da ote 

Q. Who is to be the judge of that ? 

A. The Department is to be the judge of that, 

- Q. No, I am dealing with the booking agent. 

A. If the booking agents send some one rout here who is to go into one of the 
other provinces they cannot get the bonus. If he is going to send a labourer or a 
mechanic or any one in another calling than agrilculture he cannot get the bonus 
and he knows it, We cannot afford to have the policy of paying the bonus and then 
have a Government agent running around and saying ‘don’t go to that agent or it 
will cost us 7 or 8 shillings.’ 

Q. That is not what I mean but perhaps I did not make myself clear. I asked 
at one point if steamehip agents got a bonus on all and I was told ‘no,’ that there 
was a Class that came from our agents in Great Britain ? 

A. I think the hon. gentleman has a misapprehension as to the fact. 

Q. Well, you will find that is the statement that is down. 

A. I bow to the hon. gentleman. I have tried to make myself clear, In the 
first place the individual agents are not paying anybody. 

q. But they can get them by being booked by the agents as receiving the bonus, 
I presume ? 

A. They would have some difficulty in it. 
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Q. I suppose the second class cannot get them ? 

A. The second and first class passengers cannot, but in the other case it would 
be rather a rare thing were some booking agent would do it. 

Q. Because they look so closely after it ? 

A. Of course they look closely after it and in order to get the rates over the 
Canadian Pacific railway from Halifax to Winnipeg they would have to issue a certi- 
ficate, if they didn’t sell a ticket on that side and he wanted to buy on this side they 
would have to forward a certificate by him to the Canadian Pacific Railway, that he 
was a bonused passenger and entitled to the £2 10s, rate. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway will very properly not allow the ordinary traveller, be he tourist or gentle- 
man, to secure the £2 103. or the $12 rate. They issue tickets to immigrants from 
Halifax to Winnipeg, As I understand from the Canadian Pacific Railway, only 
those who produce a certificate from the booking agent that they are immigrants 
are entitled to the £2 10s. rate. 


Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is the check upon which you pay the bonus ? 
A. That is one of the checks. 


By Mr. Monk : 


Q. Is the bonus paid on the certificute from the booking agent that he is an 
immigrant? 

A. No, that was done in the West. 

Q. How is it proven ? 

A. That is only one of the links in the chain. They follow him up here 
on his arrival and, 1 think, as far as Wiunipeg. I understand that he has to be 
checked at Winnipeg as an arrival, declaring himself to be an agricultural settler 
and upon that the bonus is paid. You see as 1 understand it, that is one of the 
things wherein I found the English booking agents dissatisfied and were out of sym- 
pathy with the Canadian work or had been at least. They unjustly accused the 
London office of withholding the bonus which they had earned and which the Depart- 
ment here for years declined to pay unless they had assurance not only that the 
ty had reached here but almost settled on his land, and under these circumstances 


they said ‘if we have to wait a year before we can get our money we will not try to. 


earn it.’ We want at least to see a check in sight. 


By Mr. Featherston : 
Q. They wanted spot cash ? 
A. Not exactly that, but some possibility of getting the money withina reason- 
able period. 


CommMiITrEE Room 46, 
HovussE oF Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, May 16, 1900. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at J0.30 o’clock, a.m.; Mr. McMillan, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. W. T. R. Preston, Inspector of European Immigration Agencies, was present 
by the request of the Committee, and was examined as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee,—Before referring to the matter 
that I intend more particularly to deal with I wish, to contradict the statements 
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made in the Citizen newspaper that at the last meeting of the Committee I expressed 
my regret at not finding one Canadian in the High Commissioner’s office. I am 
sure, Mr. Chairman, Iam within recollection of the honourable Members present 
when I say that no such opinion was expressed by me, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Before you commense your new subject I would like to have you explain 
one point; you have said here you thought there should be a change in the Old 
Country work and that it should be done by seeing people and not by lecturing; 
would you outline what you mean by that? 

A. The idea as expressed, though not worked out in detail, in my report, is that 
I think there has been too much time spent in lecturing and in lantern-slide exhibi- 
tions, and that there ought to be a system inaugurated by which, as I say there, the 
Government agent could be placed more in personal contact with intending emi- 
grants. That has been adopted of late by all the agents and they have found it work 
satisfactorily. It will take some time to work out a settled plan on that line, 

Q. You mean that the men in charge of the agencies will do this and not stay 
in the offices ? 

A. Certainly. | 

Q. That they would go out and talk ? 

A. Go out and visit intending emigrants. 

Q. That would make it a cheaper business ? 

A. Well, it would all depend on the extent of ground covered. I may say, 
while on that, that [ think—and this view I have not discussed in England—that 
with something of this kind an arrangement could be made by which Mr. Jury and 
Mr. Mitchell might be separated, one going to Birmingham and the other remaining 
in the Liverpool office. 

Q. The amount tor the Government offices is very large ; for instance the Dublin 


Office, as you know, costs us $6,859, the Dumfries office $1,887, the Glasgow office 


$4,776, and ro on, till in Great Britain and Ireland I think it is a little over $32,000 
besides iacidentals. 

A. I have not made up the amount, Still I will say for Dublin, that Mr, Devlin 
and Mr. Webster are not wasting their time by sitting in the office. I have been 
over there three times; they have a hard field and not much return has been imme- 
diately possible. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE LONDON OFFICE, 


By Mr Clancy: 


Q. Will you tell the Committee what arrangements are made in the London 
office tor giving information regarding Canada ? 

A. Mr, Just is the one specially charged with that work in the London office— 
I had a desk in the same room with him—and | should judge he had been doing 
that for several years. He has a number of pamphlets prepared for use in response 
to letters or personal inquiries. 

Q. Is Mr. Just a Canadian? 

A. No, he is an Englishman, I understand. 

Q. Does he give this information from what he has read, or from a very thorough 
personal acquaintance with the affairs of Canada ? 

A. From what he has readasI understand it; he has only been in Canada once, 
nine or ten years ago. 

~ Q. Do you think under these circumstances he is well equipped ? 

A. Well, [ took the liberty of suggesting in my first report to the High Com- 

missioner that I thought Mr. Just should be given an opportunity of visiting Canada 
1—33 
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in order to make himself more thoroughly acquainted, from personal observation, 
with the resources of the country. 

Q. You thought it would increase his usefulness in that position ? 

AT did: 

Q. You said something a moment ago about Canadians in the office at London; 
how many are there ? 

A. I do not know that there is one who was born in Canada, Mr. Colmer, the 
Chief Secretary, was taken from Canada when the High Commissioner’s office was 
opened, and he has been there ever since. 1 think he has been out to Canada several 
times. Then Mr, Reynolds formerly lived in Brandon; I believe he lived in Eng- 
land, but became known as an adopted Canadian, and for ‘that reason was taken into 
the office. 

Q. So the press was not far wrong in saying there were no Canadians in the 
office ? 

A. Oh, Iam not complaining of the press publishing that statement, except in 
respect to the allegation as coming from me. 

Q. Then it was substantially correct ? 

A. No, not correct at all as coming from me. 

Q. Correct as to there being no Canadians to give information, but not correct 
as coming from you? 

A, Oh, I should say so, that is a better way to put it. 

Q. Do you think it would be an advantage to us to have some Canadian 
thoroughly conversant with our affairs in that position ? 

A. I think go. 

Q. Have you ever made a suggestion of that kind, Mr. Preston ? 

A. Not officially, only in an informal way. 

Q. loformally, but you never made an official suggestion ? 

A. Not officially. Itis a subject of negotiation now, I am bri inging it before the 
Department. I can say that without violating secrecy. 

Q. Has that suggestion been well received ? 

A. It has. 

Q. You make your headquarters in London ? 

A. In London, 

Q. Are you there the greater part of the time? 

A. I have not been. Of the year and fifteen months I have been away I fatty 
I have been in London four or five months altogether. 

Q. While in London what do you do? 

A. I have particularly to make enquiries into the correspondence that is taking 
place, and try to keep myself in touch with what you might call the officialism, red 
tape, or correspondence i in the office. 

Q. I suppose as inspector of agencies you consider it part of your duty to see 
how that office is carried on, to see if there is anything that might be well changed ? 

A. lam not eharged with the duties of inspection over the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office. , 

Q. But there is part of the work over which you have control in England con- 
nected with the High Commissioner’s office ? 

A. Yes, as to inspection. 

Q. Well, I will not put leading questions—from your observation do you think 
matters are conducted there on the best methods ? 

A. I do not know that I can grasp your full meaning ? 

Q. Well, | may go back first to your saying there is no Canadian there, 

A. That I think you may take for granted, unless one of the gentlemen men- 
tioned was born in Canada. 

Q. The main object of that is—I mean a Canadian having lived in the atmos- 
phere of our country must know more of the ways and habits of our country than 
can be learned by hearsay ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. But would you suggest any improvement from your own observation, I 
do not mean in the work of the High Commissioner himself, but in the work of the 
office conducted there, that would not always be under the eye of the High Com- 
missioner ? 

A. Yes, if the Department asks me for suggestions | will make them. 

Q. Do you think any useful changes can be made ? 

A. Well, I have made the suggestion there, and I think I can make it here 
without being misunderstood ; that | think there should be an interchange of officers. 
I made it one of the conditions when I went over there, that I should not be allowed 
to remain there and get. rusty on Canadian affairs—l should be allowed to come 
home oncea year. I think with profit to Canada there might be an inter-change 
of officers, some coming here and some going over from here, and thus keeping the 
office alive with an actual Canadian sentiment, 

Q. Would you state what you think to be some of the defects in a general way 
in the office there? 

A. I would hardly feel at liberty, Mr. Clancy, to go into that question; it 
would not be proper on my part. | 
’ Who is looked on as chief office man ? 

Mr. Colmer. 

Mr. Colmer is the chief office man ? 

ies, 

You say he was taken originally from Montreal ? 

From Montreal, yes, I believe so. 

Is he a gentleman you think well up in his work ? 

. I think he is one of the cleverest officers in the Dominion service, one of the 
cleverest men [ ever met. 

. And as a result you say he is well up in his work ? 

A. Anyone will be convinced of that by careful examination of his work and 


S popopere 


ros 


- the official records, 


Q. What are his duties ? 

A. His duties take a very wide range; I am not acquainted with all of 
them. In fact everything connected with the High Commissiouer’s office is referred 
in the first place to Mr, Colmer. 

Q. Have you found at any time in the working out of your duties as Inspector, 


that they conflict in any sense with the work in the High Commissioner’s office ? 


A. Not with the High Commissioner. 

Q. No, I mean with the office ? 

A. Ido not think I was wanted there by the other officials; in fact I have 
no hesitation in saying that I think it was rather looked on in some circles that I 


was a kind of interioper. J said so there and I say so here. 


Q. Well, having lived in Canada, where there is no red tape, did you notice 
much red tape there ? 

A. I thought there was too much in immigration work there to suit me; I 

split on that rock very soon. 

Q. Well, now, have you ever made, you say you have never made any official 
recommendation regarding these matters? 

A. Yes, I have made a good many recommendations covering the immigra- 
tion work generally. 

Q. The matter is now under discussion ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have made official recommendations, have you ? 

A. I have made official recommendations in regard to some questions wherein 
we did not see eye to eye; that is, Mr, Colmer and myself. We did not see eye to eye 
with regard to immigration work, I do not feel tree to go beyond that, 

Q. Have these recommendations been adopted ? 

A. Partly so. 
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Q. I suppose Mr. Colmer does not visit this country, does he,regularly ? 

A. J do not think he has been out here for nine or ten yeurs. 

Q. I think you ssid something the other day that you did not think the loca- 
tion of the London office was suitable? 

A. I do not think it is suitable, or rather, I think a very much more suitable 
place can be had with a view of bringing Canada to the front, in London, 

Q. L suppose you made a recommendation of that kind? 

A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Has any other effort been made to remove it or to adopt your suggestion ? 

A. Not that I am aware of, although I think it is a subject that Mr. Sifton is 
now considering, and that perhaps it will reach seme point, some possible solution, 
before he returns. 

Q. Following that up, you have visited all the agencies in the United Kingdom, 
I presume ? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. You have not agents, have you, in all the countries on the Continent ? 

A. No, we have an agent in Antwerp, Mr. DeCoeli, and there are two agents in 
Paris. 

Q. Can you give any information as to the number of immigrants that have 
come from each of these agencies. I will ‘take the United Kingdom. Take the 
case of Mr. Mitchell first. 

A. No, there is no record of a return of the individual work of each of the 
agents—that is, the immigrants coming from the special efforts of each individual 
agent. 

f Q. Have they any means of keeping a record ? 
A. Well, they say not. Iam inclined to think their view of it is correct. They 
are sowing the seed all the time. 
You made a personal inspection as far as you could of fe work ? 
- Quite so, 
What did you find in Mr, Mitchell's office? 
. How do you mean? 
You went to inspect his work there ? 
. Yes, 
Did you merely pay a visit to the office and discuss matters generally with 
Mr. Mitchell and leave? 
A. No. 
Q. Or did your inspection go beyond that? 
A. I went through the books and correspondence, trying to get an insight into 


the mode of work about everything in connection with the management of his 
department there. 


Q. How long has he been there ? 
A. Since he was a boy, as I am told. 
Q. Is he not a Canadian ? 


A. No, he told me he has never been in Canada, He grew up I believe with 
Mr. Dyke there. 


Q. I suppose he does not know very much about Canadian affairs beyond hear- 
gay ? 

A. I may say that he is a very good official, and has made himself pretty well 
acquainted with Canadian affairs. 


Q. But he has no record of the number of persons that he induced to come to 
Canada? ° 

A. He is in a somewhat different position. Take for, instance, Mr. Jury; he is 
travelling most of the time, delivering lectures, and personally visiting those seeking 
information abont Canada, ‘whereas Mr. Mitchell's work is more ofa clerical nature ; 
and attending to the depar ture of immigrants by the steamships, keeping in touch 
with thesteamship men. Then of course he had all the correspondence in connection 
with the continental work, also, on his hands, and in that respect I think there was 
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_ a needless repetition of work between himself and the London office, and which is 
now stopped practically by the new arrangement on the Continent, 

Q. Did you find Mr. Mitchell’s work in a flourishing condition ? 

A. I found him very attentive and prompt in the discharge of his various duties, 

Q. That is not quite an answer to the question I asked you. Did you find the 
work in a flourishing condition ? 

A. If you mean the distribution of the literature | 

Q. I mean by way of success, in the way of inducing persons to come to Cunada ? 

A. You will quite see, by looking at the returns, that the success has not been 
what was hoped for year after year, for one reason or another. 

Q. Does Mr. Mitchell take a rather gloomy view of the prospects ? 

A. Sometimes he does, and sometimes he is more hopeful. 

Q. He was not very hopeful when he made his report, was he? 

A. No, I think he was not. 

' Q. He seems to think there will be a decrease, does he not ? 

A. Yes, we all came to that conclusion early in the year, and yet the returas 

up to the time I left seemed to point in the other direction, more particularly from 
Scotland. : 

Q. So the general view expressed and held, including your own, is that we 
must wait until the period of great prosperity which prevails there has somewhat 
passed over, before we can hope for much ? 

aout Sir 

Q. You share that opinion yourself ? 

A. I do, quite apart from the troublesome difficulties of working the English 
field, which are many. 

Q. Did you insist upon Mr, Mitchell’s endeavouring to give you some idea of the 
number of persons that he was instrumental in sending out ? 

A. I went over there impressed with the idea that each of the agents ought to 
be able to point to stated results and I found that it seemed absolutely impossible 
to do it. 

Q. Not even approximately ? 

A. With no degree of satisfaction. 

a Q. Did you suggest that an effort should be made ? 

4 A. I did not see any way in which it could be worked out and I do not know. 
| Q. Will you give the Committee some idea how you are going to judge, in the 
absence of some information of that kind, of the progress that is made in each of the 
Offices of our agents ? 

A. Well, you can find in the returns, of course, from the offices in districts 
where the number of immigrants largely come from; but I find this, and I made 
up a statement with a very great deal of care, that really from the localities where 
the largest number of lectures and lantern slide exhibitions had taken place, the 
smallest number of immigrants were coming. 

é Q. I see. 

A, So I was knocked out in the first round. 

Q. Did you recommend discontinuing that ? 2 
A. I have come to the conclusion that the lecture business is largely a failure, 
Mr. FeatHerston—They want to stay at home and enjoy the exhibitions, 

Mr. Witson—Hspecially the Indian part. of it. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Did you attempt to ascertain what other countries are doing ? 

A. Yes, they are not in comparison by any means, with the exception of the 
assisted passages to Queensland, pursuing as active a policy as the Canadian Govern- 
ment is. They are depending very largely upon the booking agents upon distribut- 

ing their literature. 
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. Can you give us the cost to the Queensland Government ? 
. Last year they spent $140,000 for bringing out 1901 immigrants, 


PO 


By Mr. Wilson: 


What country ? 

. Queensland. 

But from where ? 

. From England. 

That is from Great Britain and Ireland, I suppose ? 

. I think it is altogether or pretty much all from England. 
They did, eh? 

. Yes, 


PO>OPOPO 


By Mr. Macdonald (Huron) : 


Q. Why do you think that lecturing on the advantages of Canada, its climate 
and soil and all that, and giving lantern views have not had any effect ? 

A. No, I will not say that, but the difficulty is to get people out to hear, that is 
the trouble. At almost everything of that kind the attendance is largely compored 
of children, 


By Mr. Clancy ; 


Q. Have you recommended a discontinuance of that ? 

A. We have not quite reached that point; we are discussing it. Of course it 
is a very radical change, and one does not want to fly into it in a hurry, but it 
is looking in that direction. One phase of my recommendation has been adopted 
in Scotiand. Whereas in 1898-9 they were delivering lectures nearly every night, 
this last winter they have been delivering, on an average, two a week and afterwards 
remained in the locality to see enquirers. 

Q. And you are convinced from your observation that it has not borne the results 
expected of it? 

A, I think it has not, because they were expecting very great results from this 
for very many years, and the expectations have not been realized. 

Q. Have moderate results been realized ? 

A. Moderate results have been realized, but not, I think, sufficient to justify the 
expenditure of so much money and energy in lectures. 

Q. Is it still being continued ? 

A. It was, as I said, somewhat modified last fall. 


By Mr, Semple: 


Q. Do you think the agents should have discretion in the matter in that kind of 
work ? 


A. Yes, of course the agent cannot go out and work on hard and fast lines. 


By Mr, Calvert - 


Q. According to your figures which you have given us the Queensland Govern. 
ment paid about $75 for each immigrant secured by the assisted passage policy ? 

A. $75 in round numbers. 

Q. What does it cost to bring them to Canada ? 

A. I have not the amount here; I think Mr. Pedley is preparing that. 

Q. The other day, I think, we had it $15.50 ? 

A. That is my recollection. 
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Q. Do you act as Inspector for the American section ? 
A. No, sir, | have nothing to do with the American section. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. What are Mr. Jury’s duties ? 

A. Mr, Jury’s duties have been to arrange for lectures, to attend fairs through- 
out England, sometimes he has gone to Wales and Lreland, when they have been 
pressed for assistance at the large fairs, to answer by personal visitation enquirers 
to the Liverpool office, keeping them until he gets a certain number from one loca- 
lity so he will not have to take one trip to see one person, but may interview half a 
dozen or more. 

Q. Does he give exhibitions of lantern slides ? 

A. He has been doing that, 

Q. When travelling ? 

A.. Yes. 

Q. Under the recommendations you have suggested, does he still travel without 
doing that? 

A. No, of course where he travels to visit personally, there is no occasion for it. 

Q. Are the annual reports of the agents circulated in England ? 

. A, Ido not think so. 

: Q. Do you think it would be wise to circulate your reports which are circulated 

in Canada ? 
A. I do not think there would be any special advantage in it. 
Q. Do you think it would be wise ? 
A. I do not see any advantage. 
Q. Do you see any disadvantage ? 
A. No, except the expense, 
Q. The reason I asked the question is, that Mr. Jury states in his report, and I 
_ think you share the same view in your report, that we cannot expect tenant farmers 
to come to Canada. 

A. That is my view. 

Q. Mr. Jury states further in his report that tenant farmers are infinitely better 
off there than here. 

A. That is the view I expressed the other day. 

Q That kind of literature would hardly induce that class to come here, 

A. No, I do not suppose it would, 

Q. Would it have the effect of being a deterrent to some intendingimmigrants ? 

A. No, I do not suppose it would. 

Q. If a man’s prospects were better there as a farmer, could he be expected to 
come to Canada ? 

A. I do not think he would; I would be very sorry if he came. 

Q. You think it is no use looking for that class ? 

A. 1 do not think so under these circumstances. 


Dapeiir er ebter: 


2. You dealt with this question the other day ? 
A. Yes, the other day. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. There is quite a difference between farmers and farm labourers ? 
A. Yes, and between farmers and farmers’ sons, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Now about Mr. Griffiths, how long has he been in that country, Mr. Preston 
that is the agent in Wales ? 
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. About two and a half or three years, or perhaps not so long. 
Is he a Canadian ? | 

From Canada. 

He has had some experience ? 

. He is a practical farmer. 


POOP 


By Mr. Wilson : 


. About how old ? 
. About 35 or 38; I have no personal knowledge. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. What condition dia you find Mr. Griffiths’ office in ? 

A. When I went there Mr. Griffiths had no office, he was doirg his work from 
his house. 

Q. Well, what condition did you find his work in ? 

A. Very satisfactory. 

Q. Had he any record of the numbers of persons he had. sent out ? 

A. Well, he thought he had, and possibly he had more foundation for his claim 
than the other agents could establish, because he was working entirely in Wales and 
among the Welsh people. 

Did he have any record of the persons he had sent out? 
He had a record but I do not know how complete it may be. 
He undertook to keep a record ? 
A record of those with whom he was in touch, 
Do you look on that as reliable ? 
. Fairly so. 
He says he sent out some 200 people and was able to trace them to the land? 
2 Yes. ’ 
. If that was possible for Mr, Griffiths would it not be equally possible for our 
other agents in Great Britain ? 

A. They could trace some and no doubt have traced some, from correspondence 
they have with them afterwards, Mr, Murray has been doing that work. You 
will find he gives the number leaving Scotland, according to his record. 

Q. Do you think that it would be possible to enter upon a system of keeping 
better records than are kept now of the work done; namely, as a measure of the 
work to see how many persons they have been instrumental in inducing to come out? 

A. I think there will be difficulty in doing so satisfactorily, but hope to try it. 

Q. Have you made a recommendation of that kind ? 

A. I have not made a formal recommendation, but 1 have discussed it with 
some of the agents over there. In the Liverpool office, owing to the continental 
correspondence, they had a great deal of work on hand there, so that te my mind it 
was impossible to do more without having further assistance, but now that they are 
relieved of that work, I hope, before they stuart the fall work, to have something 
done. 

Q. To have a more perfect record of the people coming to the country ? 

A. A more perfect record of those leaving the other side; as I told you the 
other day, there is a record kept here of the arrivals. . 

Q. Do you have to depend now upon the record of the steamship companies of 
the people coming here? 

A. Well yes, largely, as they are leaving the other side. 

Q. Does Mr. Mitchell have to depend on it ? 

A, Well, Mr. Mitchell must largely, of course—Mr. Mitchell has the advantage 
of seeing the passenger lists and if there is a large number for Canada it is eabled 
out here, 

Q). Is there no more definite information ? 


A. He has some record in his office, but not one you would regard as satisfactory 
as the steamship records, 
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Q. It has never been done in the government offices ? 
A. No. 
By Mr. Clancy: 
Q. Now, with regard to Mr. Murray, he is one of your agents in Scotland ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. He is able to give some information as to the number who came to Canada? 
A. Yes, from Scotland. 
Q. He wives it at 1,803 people? 
A, Yes, of course he gets his returns Peeioaly from the steamship companies. 


Q. Entirely ? 

A. Yes, but he has a long list in the office, a record of those who he claims 
were sent out here, through the instrumentality of Scotch agents. 

Q. Have you been able to ascertain whether that 1,800 people really came to 
settle in Canada? 

A. I have made no enquiries. 

Hi Have you no means of knowing? 

A. They claim they have means of knowing. But I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. 
Probably Mr, Pedley could give us that information from this end? 
Yes, the returns of the arrivals are entirely here. 
You have one other agent in Scotland. 
. There are Mr. Duncan and Mr, Grant, 
How long has Mr. Grant been over? 
About three years. 
He is a Canadian ? 
He was living in Canada for some years but he is a Scotchman. 
Where did he reside ? 
. Lonly know by hearsay that he lived in Ottawa, but whether that is correct 
or not, ‘Lam not prepared to say. 

Q. Was he able to give you any record of the work done in his office with 
regard to numbers ? 

A. Not with regard to numbers, but ho had a very satisfactory record of 
enquirers by letter or personally in his books. I found him well up in his business 
and doing good work, 

Q. Would that apply with equal aptitude to Mr. Duncan’s office ? 

A. Well, Mr. Duncan was only appointed lately. He had been out on odd trips 
assisting the late Mr. Stuart in the northern part of Scotland, and was appointed 
permanently a few months ago, 

Q. Is he a Canadian ? 

A. He is a Scotchman, who was a member of the Manitoba Legislature, and 
farmed in Manitoba for a number of years. 

Q. He was not able to give you a statement of numbers ? 

A. He had noopportunity of'doing it. I found him a most painstaking officer 
who was doing a great deal of personal work. 

Q. Coming to Ireland, Mr. Devlin is styled ‘ Soe for Ireland’ not an 
agent, Had you jurisdiction over Mr. Devlin ? 

A. I think so, as to inspection. 

Q. Did Mr. Devlin think 80? 

A. I think so, he received me as if he was glad to see me, and there was no 
evidence of want of candour in his manner. 

Q. What work does Mr. Devlin do? 

A. He addresses public meetings, gives lantern slide exhibitions, attends fairs, 
keeps in contact with the shipping agents, and is certainly pursuing an active 
immigration propaganda, 
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Q. Does he attend fairs generally ? 

A. I arrived at the conclusion that he does. 

Q. Do you know as Inspector, that he does that particular work ? 

A. I know he assists in that part of the work, as I have letters from him in 
regard to it. 

Q. I think he says something about it in his report here, doesn’t he, at page 35. 

A. Yes, in one of the last paragraphs. 

Q: Well, one would draw from that that he does not, and that he leaves that to 
Mr. Webster? When he says that ‘Mr. Webster will deal with the work done at 
fairs and exhibitions and that he cannot well absent himself from the office to attend 
fairs ’? 

A. You read further on and you will see he says, ‘1 content myself with giving 
Mr. Webster what assistance I can. 

Q. But he says he does not leave his office ? 

A. He does leave his office. If you read it you will be convinced of that. I 
know it as a matter of fact that he does. 

Q. During the time you were there? 

A. We have received in the London office, very frequently, papers refeiring to 
lectures which he gave at fairs, | 

Q. Mr. Devlin says in his report: ‘Mr. Webster in his report will deal with the 
work done at fairs and exhibitions, I cannot well absent myself from the office to 
attend fairs.’ 

As) Oe: 

Q. Is that true? 

A. Iam telling you what [ saw at one fair, and it was very largely attended, 
and he was there, and f was also present at a lecture which he gave to a crowded 
audience. 

Q. But he makes a particular statement that he cannot well absent himself 
from his office. What is the work of his office that he cannot leave it ? 

A. He does absent himself from his office, and of that I have personal 
knowledge. 

Q. Has he apy assistance ? 

A, He has a young lady typewriter. 

Q. Waat is the nature of his work? Merely carrying on correspondence ? 

A. Carrying on correspondence, answering enquiries and attending to the duties 
of general manager of the cffice. I cannot tell you just exactly what he does from 
morning until night. 

Q. I will read the whole of it over aguin so as to make it intelligent. ‘Mr. 
Webster in his report will deal with the work done at fairs and exhibitions, I cannot 
well absent myeelf from the office to attend fairs, and with respect to our exhibits of 
agricultural products at shows, I content myself with giving Mr, Webster what 
assistance | can. There is perhaps no more valuable medium of imparting know- 
ledge than the exhibit at a county show. It serves a double purpose,’ and so on. 
From your inspection of Mr. Devlin’s office, did you find that his work was such as_ 
to claim all his attention or nearly so? 

A. I found, as I have endeavoured to make myself understood, attending one 
lecture; I found him attending one fair and was given to understand that he had 
attended others. Mr . Webster is givenmore immediate charge of that woik, and Mr. 
Devlin assists him in it. 

Q. Is it part of Mr. Devlin’s work to attend fairs as well as Mr. Webster ? 

A. Yes, I think itis. I regard it so, 

Q. Does he attend them ? 

A. I have been endeavouring to say that he does. I saw him there with my 
Own eyes, 

Q. Did you take any pains, Mr. Preston, to ascertain whether he attended fairs 
generally and gave lectures ? 

A. I know that he has been giving lectures generally, Iam quite sure about 
that, and upon the other point I cannot speak any more than in a general way, that. 
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IT understood he was doing so. But Mr. Webster is more particularly charged with 
that work, and unless the fair isa very large one, | imagine one attending it is 
quite enough. 


By Mr. Bell: 


Q. Have you seen many reports of lectures given by Mr. Devlin? 
Agel have, 

Q. Numerous ? 

A. Yes, I have. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Then you have not made any special inquiries as to whether these lectures 
were general or not, bave you ? 

A. I have tried to say 1 have made enquiry as to the lectures, and that I have 
seen reports of very many of them being attended and addressed by Mr. Devlin. 

Q. Mr. Devlin states that his work is largely one of advertising ? 

A. Yes, he uses that phrase. 

Q. That would give the impression that his work was in the office and largely 
advertising, would it not ? 

A. He would not be advertising in the office; he would be advertising in the 
newspapers ? 

Q. Beg pardon ? 

A. He would be advertising in the newspapers, not in the office. 

Q. Is that an answer? 

A. [think so. I may tell you frankly I am not going to parse every sentence 
in Mr, Devlin’s report; L cannot do it, 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. Outside of affairs of that kind, advertising, would he not be in the habit of 
giving lectures ? 
A. He has been. I have been trying to say so, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Now, you said you did not pretend to parse every sentence in Mr. Devlin’s 
report? 
oe 8. 

Q. Do you think he is responsible to report to you or to the High Commissioner ? 

A. He is responsible to and reports to the High Commissioner, 

Q. Do you not think that you as inspector, should have some knowledge of the 
work to which this report pertains ? 

A. I do, and I have. 

Q. Is it not a reasonable request to ask if that is a correct report of the work 
in his office ? 

A. I am telling you what I know as Inspector, and beyond that I do not think I 
am justified in going. I think hon. gentlemen must draw their own conclusions, 

Q. Did you visit the office after you saw this report? 

A. | never saw the report until | came here. 

Q. If you had seen the report would you have enquired ? 

A. I think I would; I will when I go back. 

Q. I suppose you would require a visit to Mr. Devlin himself to ask about his 
work generally rather than the mere work of the office. I understand you have 
already stated it came uuder your own personal observation. 

Now about Mr. O’Kelly. What condition was his work in? 

A. In a very satisfactory condition. He was pressing on the immigration 
propaganda in the north of Ireland, Replying to enquirers and by personal work 
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in the localities where he could get on the track of those who might possibly 
emigrate, and moving among a very satisfactory class of intending emigrants. 

Q. He was unable, I suppose, like the others, to give any definite information as 
to the number he had been instrumental in sending out ? 

A. I saw him I think about last September or October, the last time I was in 
Londonderry. Then he came to Dublin to meet Mr, Smart and myself. Mr. 
O'Kelly has been able to keep track of a good many who had come out under his 
auspices from the north-west part of Ireland. 

Q. He was unable of course to give you any definite information as to the 
number ? 

A. There is a natural jealousy of course, among them all, as to whether 
immigrants had come out under one or another. Mr. Devlin thinks a great many 
of his people come by Liverpool and are credited there, whereas they should go hy 
Queenstown and he should be credited. Mr. O’Kelly on the other hand, thinks he 
is able to trace a good many of his because they go by Moville. 

Q. None of them to go far enough to venture numbers? 

A. Not ina way you would regard as satisfactory on the lines of yonr enquiry. 

Q. Mr. Devlin suggests in his report that there is no record that gives any 
correct information of the number who come as intending immigrants to Canada by 
reason of some taking saloon passage ? 

Yes. 

_ That is, some who belong to somewhat of a more wealthy eee is it not? 

» Quite so. 

Is the bonus paid to the steamship company for these ? 

No. 

None? 

(HNO, 

. That would form no portion then of the work of Mr, Devlin, would it? 

. You mean the bonus yoing in that way? Yes, certainly whether they are 
travelling saloon or second class or steerage, there is no cause why their coming 
should not be the work of agents. 


Erorererer! 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Do you find the press in Great Britain and Ireland give any kind of a fair 
report of these meetings ? 

A. Some of them do. 

Q. Do the press take any interest in them, or do they rather suppress them ? 

A. I think they did more in Ireland than in any Other place, except in Wales. 
In Wales they give a very satisfactory report. 

Q. It would be a great aid and assistance if they would ? 

A. Perhaps xo. 


By Mr. Clancy ; 


Q. You said the other day that all enquiries made at the respective offices of 
our own agents were communicated to the steamship companies and from them to 
the booking agents ? 


A. Quite SO, 
i Then that also held good with regard to the emigrants from the Continent ? 
. There is a different system there altogether. The enquiries in the English 

ee ae the Continent are very few, comparatively few, there are some from 
Scandinavia, but, however, it does not apply there anyway. 

Q. Does it apply i in France where you have your agents? 

ASO: 

Q. It does not apply there ? 

A. No. 

Q. The failure to distribute Ilterature was not confined entirely to the Conti- 
nent, was it, that of which you complained ? 


ee es 
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A. No, Ido not think it was. But there were not the pronounced euidense 


- elsewhere that there was on the Continent. 


Q. Do youstill depend on the booking agents in England to distribute our litera- 
ture as well as on the Continent ? 

A. Quite so, that has been the practice to a certain extent, although a large 
quantity is distributed at fairs and by mail. 

Q. What new method have you adopted to get over the defect you complain of, 
that it was allowed to remain without distribution ? 

A. By visiting booking agents and trying to get them more interested in Canada, 
but they all complain there is not very much of movement now, and not enough to 
justify taking any special steps. 

Q. You have suggested no new mode of distributing literature there, have you? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. And no new arrangements have been made? 

A. No new arrangements have been made in England, 

A, I should judge generally from the reports here that the outlook for the pre- 
sent, at least for any large number from the United Kingdom, is very doubtful? 

A. That is the view I have. I may be wrong. 

Q. What is your idea of the prospects of a desirable class of emigrants coming 
to Canada from the Continent? 

A. I think the prospects are better. 

Q. Bright? 

A. I think they are fairly good—fairly good. 


If the Committee will allow me I would like to refer for a few moments to the 
continental work, I will take it for granted that the Committee have done me the 
honour, at least, to look at my report in connection with the Continental work, and 
I might be permitted to say just here that the work upon the Continent is surrounded 
with very many difficulties. In the first place, on account of the restrictive laws in 
some of the countries in relation to carrying on an immigration propaganda, In 
Germany and Russia especially the restrictions are very severe. Huwever these 
countries do not object to information being given to enquirers. They do object 
very strongly to any special pains being taken to give information to those who are 
not enquirers. 

The circulation of certain literature has from time to time been the subject of 
communication, sometimes between the steamship agents and the Government of 
Germany. I have in my satchel here a letter written by the Minister of Commerce, 
I think it is, at Berlin, complaining that a permit given a steamship company to 
circulate certain literature had been, by one of the agents, construed to embrace a 
larger field, and he was directing the steamship company’s attention to the fact this 
agent must be more careful in the future or his license would be taken from him, 

Then every booking agent in those countries where there are restrictive laws 
cannot do business without obtaining a license from the Government authorities, for 
which he may have to pay anything from ten to twenty thousand marks to one 
hundred thousand marks ; and among the provisions of the law is one that if he 
induces any emigrant to leave the country under false representations, the emigrant 
will have recourse against him, and ean fall back on the deposit in the hands of the 
Government for the amount he has expended and the trouble he is put to, For that 
reason the agents are very careful. 

But then there is a greater difficulty and this, [ may say, is partly ofa con- 
fidential character, in relation to which I made a confidential report to the Govern- 
ment in the closing days of last year. The transportation problem is the one to 
which I refer. In Germany no steerage passenger is allowed to leave Germany for 
America by any othor than the lines licensed by the German authorities. No 
emigrant is allowed to leave Germany for Canada except by the one line that is 
licensed by the Government for that purpose—that is, to leave for Canada direct. 
Tho Hamburg-American line has secured the privilege from the German Govern- 
ment to land passengers in Canada, and they have been landing them in Halifax; 
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but the German Lloyds, the Cunard Line and the White Star Line have licenses 
to convey emigrants to Canada via New York.. You will see that the Hamburg- 
American line has a monopoly of the direct immigration traffic to Canada, This 
gave them a lever with the view of bringing around what is known as the conference 
arrangement—not an amalgamation but such an arrangement with the other steam- 
ship companies whereby the whole European traffic is divided among the various 
lines, so that from the Continent of Europe outside of Scandinavia what is known as 
the German lines and Netherland lines taking in the traffic from Cronstadt on the 
Baltic to Havre in France, the traffic is in the hands of these companies to the extent 
of 94 per cent. Six per cent of the entire traffic is allowed to the White Star, the 
Cunard, the Amer can, the Dominion and the Allan lines. That six per cent can 
only go from the Continent from points outside of Germany for the reasons that I 
have already explained, that the license from Germany direct to Canada is held by 
the Hamburg-Americun line, so you cin very easily calculate that the number of 
passengers from Libau, Antwerp and Rotterdam, desiring to sail to Canada, far 
exceeds the number of 6 per cent which by the conference regulations the British 
lines, so called, are allowed to carry. Then if the British lines curry beyond the 6 
per cent they must pay back into the pool at the rate of £3 for every man, woman 
and child carried by them. The steamship rates are fixed by the pool and those 
companies known as the British companies are allowed, whea they tind under the 
ordinary rates that they are going to receive more than the 6 per cent allotted them 
by the pool, to raise their rates, so as to prevent more than 4 per cent going their 
way. All the companies in Europe to-day, with the exception of one, carrying 
emigrants to America are in that pool, so you see we start out in the beginning 
with a discrimination against emigration to Canada of a very serious character. 


So far one of the steamship lines has remained out of the pool and will likely 
this year carry a large number of the emigrants. On account of the German lines 
getting this 96 per cent from Europe they are prevented by the arrangement from 
competing for the traffic with the British lines from Scandinavia, leaving that to be 
exploited entirely by the British lines, The whole emigration traffic has been 
jeopardized by the pooling arrangement, and, as [ have said, Canada is placed at a 
serious disadvantage. I have submitted to the Government that possibly something 
might be done to make matters better and ensure a regular service from Germany 
to Canada, by making arrangements with the Hamburg-American line, Whether 
that will be approved by the Government [ cannot say. I would like to have an 
opportunity of approaching the Hamburg-American Company to see if a permanent 
steamship service can be arranged between Canada and Germany, with the view of 
there being as few difficulties as possible in connection with the work of emigration 
from these German points to Canada, and also to assist the trade relations between 
Canada and the Continent. 


When I went to the Continent last year I soon arrived at the conclusion that 
the literature which had been sent there for years had not been distributed. As 1 
have said in my report [ found in some offices the accumulation of years. When I 
pressed them as to why this was so I found there was a good deal of unpleasantness 
in the race for the bonus. I found that it had practically degenerated among the 
agents into a scramble on the streets of the shipping ports for the bonus. There 
was ro unity of feeling, no unification of aim on the part of booking agents of 
Hurope with a view of bringing Canada to the fore. I also discovered that one of 
the shipping agents receiving the largest amount in bonuses from Canada, had been 
actually sending out from the principal office at Bremen, letters to people advising 
them not to come to Canada, This company had no connection, no direct connection - 
with a transportation company running to Canada; they could only act through 
other agents, and therefore I suppose they had to divide the subsidy or bonus with 
them, and they were able to secure a larger commission upon the South American 
traffic. I have a copy of one of the letters to which I refer, in which the booking 
agent in question commences it as is the case with so many of the foreign booking 
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agents, who commence their letters with setting forth “in the name of Jesus 
Christ” and then to pointing out how Canada is a very undesirable place to locate 
in. That is one of the reasons, as also the fact that I found this necessity for a 
community of interest between the booking agents that led me to the idea that 
something ought to be done so as to bring about, as it were, an amalgamation of 
booking agents. Upon enquiry I learned that view had already presented itself to 
Mr, Ballin, managing director of the Hamburg-American line, but he had failed to 
get them to.work together upon the lines of pooling the bonus and dividing it 
afterwards, Seeing no possibility of bringing that about, [ proposed to the High 
Commissioner that we should endeavour to make an arrangement with the largest 
number of booking agents, or the agents having the largest connections throughout 
Europe, so as to secure from them as active a legal propaganda for emigration as it 
was possible to bring about in the various countries. After negotiating for a good 
many months with the Department and with the London office upon that line,a 
policy was adopted which is now in operation. Under the present urrangement the 
bonus or subsidy is being paid, but work is being done, such work as I venture to 
say had never been attempted in Hurope before. Those who are now in receipt of 
a subsidy or bonus know very well that they can only get it upon the one condition 
—by working—and that the more work they put in, the larger number of desirable 
emigrants they are able to induce to como to the country the larger will be the 
argregate of the bonus. I think I can fairly claim that the result of this change 
- will be beneficial. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. How are you able to make the distinction between the persons who had 
intended to come and were seized upon at the la>t moment by the agents, In paying 
the bonus how can you make a distinction between those and the persons the agents 
were instrumeutal in inducing to come to Canada ? 

A. Those who were entitled to the bonus by the regulations and rules of the 
Department, and of course we had to have a rule in regard to it, were the agents 
actually booking the emigrants, They furnished the list to the Department of the 
names and the number, whom they booked from time to time, that being checked 
over by the steamship agents, and checked again upon their arrival in this country. 
I found I say, absolutely nothing was being done in the large emigration districts of 
Europe. Now the bonus is paid upon the record of arrivals of declared settlers from 
these countries, 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q, I had thought of asking a few questions in relation to this. Perhaps I had 
better take the opportunity now, There has been so many questions asked, that 
probably I may be asking them over again. How did you find the emigration work 
tor Canada, progressing upon the Continent, when you took your present position ? 
I do not know whether you have discussed this or not, we have had so many 
questions. 

A. I found it as I regarded it,in a very unsatisfactory state and duly reported 
the facts as I found them to the High Commissioner. Then [ found in connection 
with this phase to which I was just referring, that in the same connection where 
that letter was written commencing ‘in the name of Jesus Christ,’ I went very 
thoroughly into the work of the firm and I asked them for the vouchers for the 
expenditures which they claimed to have made in the interests of Canada for a 
number of years and found they had not done any advertising about Canada for four 
years, nor had they sent any person into the immigrating districts for the purpose of 
canvassing for even a longer period, which strengthened my conviction, taken with 
other information I had, that the necessary work was not being done. 

Q. Would you be so kind as to tell us what the work of the booking agencies 
covered, I mean with regard to the steamship companies. 
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A. It covered simply the selling of tickets. Under the new arrangement 
the agreement had to be very carefully drawn, incident to the restrictions on any 
immigration propaganda which might exist in any of the countries affected, but 
it provides for efficient organization, advertising, and canvassing personally and by 
letter, in all the great emigration centres in southern Kurope and Russia. . 

Q. Are there any other probable immigration fields you have not visited over 
there ? | 

A. I do not know that there are any fields in Europe, but from information — 
which reached mein England a short while before I came across, I thought I would 
take the responsibility of informally suggesting to the Department that South Africa 
might furnish a profitable immigration field at no distant date. Ail the informa- 
tion that reaches London I may say, is that, at the conclusion of the war there, 
there is going to be a great deal of dissatisfaction among the Dutch settlers. I had 
come to the conclusion that possibly there might be some unity of action between 
the Imperial authorities, who are wanting to get rid of troublesome people there 
and this Government, with a view to bringing them to Canada, into a field where 
they could not be troublesome; I have seen since coming to Canada that they have 
been expressing their intention of coming to the United States. This is a question 
of policy. The Department has expressed no opinion upon it, but these people have . 
proved, where free institutions are existing, admirable settlers. But however, that isa 
matter for the Department to consider. 


By Mr, Talbot: 


Q. Do you consider these a desirable class of emigrants ? 
A. I think if we can put them into the North West, under our free institutions, 
they would develop in a very short time into desirable settlers, 


By Mr, Calvert ; 


Q. Is that your opinion of European peasants as settlers ? 

A. That is my opinion. In my: report I think I said I have visited the 
peasantry of Hurope in their own homes, more particularly in Austria, Hungary, 
Finland, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Belgium and 
France, and they are all at home thrifty, hard working, honest, sober and with what 
one might characterize a growing intelligence, 

Q. Have you already discussed the transportation rates, Mr. Preston? 

A. No, I did not discuss the transportation rates, I will refer to that. 


By Mr. Marcotte; 


Q. Can you give us any information about the Stundists and Molohans ? 

A. Last year I visited the south-eastern part of Russia, Tiflis, about 300 miles 
east of Batoum, for the purpose of procuring information, more or less confidential, 
about people who wanted to come to Canada, the Molohans and the Stundists. The 
Stundists are German colonists, or rather the descendants of German colonists, who 
settled in Russia 8 hundred years ago and have preserved their nationality and are 
of the Baptist persuasion. The Molokans are something of the same class, peasants 
who are dissenters from the Russian Church, The Greek Church of course is all-powei- 
ful in Russia, and does not regard with kindliness any of the dissenters. They have 
been subjected to persecution, aithough I think the efforts of the Church in that direc- 
tion have been somewhat modified lately. 

Q. They have been the subjects of persecution on the part of the Greek Church? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. Would you give us some information about transportation rates ? 

A, It might be of interest to the Committee to know what it costs the Huropean 
peasant to reach Canada, Take from Odessa or Navorosisk on the Black Sea, which 
is something of an objective point, it costs each emigrant 11 roubles to reach Libau. 
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Q. Would you give us some idea of the value in our own money? 

A. Yes, 22 shillings or 23 shillings. From Libau to Hull it is 18 roubles, 38 
shillings; from Hull to Liverpool it is 5 shillings; from Liverpool to Quebec, 5 
pounds 10 shillings, and from Quebec to Winnipeg, 2 pounds 10 shillings, making a 
total of about $55 in Canadian currency. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. Did you say from Liverpool to Quebec is 5 pounds 10 shillings ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Not for ordinary steerage ? 

A. Yes, either by the Allan or Dominion. Thatis the Convention rate. The 
Beaver line is carrying them for less, 

Q. What do you estimate the whole cost to be? 

A. Then take for instance from Finau or Cracow or Tarnapol in Hungary, it 
will cost about ten dollars to reach Hamburg and very few immigrants can reach 
Winnipeg by that route short of an expenditure of from fifty to sixty dollars. 

Q. Simply for the passage ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That includes nothing for board ? 

A. Nothing for board, All under 12 years of age must pay one half rate, 
When you come to figure up that very few of these have families of less than six or 
eight you see it takes a good deal of money. One has to have a good deal of money 
to leave his old home before he can get into his new home, and I do not know that it 
is so well known in Canada, the trials that these people must have to;undergo there 
before they are enabled to save sufficient money to bring themselves to a country 
like this and have a little money to start life again. 

Q. That includes a limited amount of baggage of course ? 

A. Yes, that is allowed to come on. The question was raised here the other 
_ day as to what provision is made to prevent Galician criminals from coming out. 
Under the law as it exists in Canada, as also by the arrangement with this company, 
it is provided that all undesirable immigrants who reach our shores may be returned 
at the discretion of the Government, the cost of their transportation being a charge 
against the bonus earned by the syndicate or booking agents in question. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Have there been any returns that you know of ? 

A. There have not. I have here in my hand a return from the Statistical office 
of the names of persons brought from Galicia to Canada and I am sure the Committee 
~ will be pleased to know that out of 16,000 Galicians in the country, there is only a 
record here of six having been brought before the courts of Canada, Four of them 
were children, 10, 12 and 14 years of age for pilfering and they were allowed out on 
suspended sentence, and the others were the two who were hanged in Manitoba last 
year for murder, [ think that furnishes a record that the Committee will appreciate. 

Q. Is that report in the Blue Book? 

A. No, I procured this from the Statistical office. 


By Mr. Marcotte : 


Q. They are good people, very good people. 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


H. How can you determine in the case say of the Galicians and Doukhobors— 


what their former pursuits in life were? 
A. Does the hon. gentleman mean the Galicians or the Doukhobors ? 
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Q. Take the Doukhobors for instance ? 

A. That was before my time, I visited the Doukhobor settlements in the Cau- 
casus Mountains, and they were said to be agriculturists. I saw the houses they 
lived in and the farms they cultivated, as | was passing through. The arrangement 
is that no bonus shall be paid except on agriculturists. Domestic servants, I think, 
are included, and no work is being done except in the agricultural districts of 
Europe. The bonus is not paid upon any going other than to Manitoba and the 
North West. Jam free to admit that I think it is rather a restricted view, and that 
the time has come now when in the older provinces an opportunity should be given 
to induce people to come and fill up the population which has to go large an extent 
gone from the older provinces to the West. | 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. There are millions of acres of land here ? 

A. Yes, you have a great deal, and that is why | think we should have settlers. 
T had a talk with the Department about it and several interviews with Mr. Smart 
pointing out why, in the interest of Canada, the restricted policy of only getting 
people for the North West should not be allowed to proceed. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Had you an opportunity of enquiring into the information in the London 
office as to the Doukhobors? 

A. I saw the correspondence before I went over. 

Q. They seemed to be satisfied they were agriculturists ? 

A. As to that I can’t say. | 

Q. [am going to read you from the report of one of our agents in the West, 
Mr. Crerar, of Yorkton. He says: ‘There are eight villages on the north end of 
Good Spirit Lake in Townships 31 and 32, Ranges 5 and 6, west of the 2nd Meridian: 
there are also thirteen villages in what is cailed the North Colony, on the Swan 
River. These people have now good buildings in their villages; they are very handy 
with axes and other tools; they are all mechanics of AR WS est black- 
smiths, waggon makers, tanners, shoemakers, harness makers, &. Their women are 
also very clever at needle and fancy work, they also spin wool and weave same into 
cloth ; in fact everything they use in wearing apparel these women make.’ 

A. Well, perhaps you will parden me, Mr. Clancy, for explaining just here, that 
what our understanding of ‘ villages’ is a very different thing from the understand- 
‘ing of the term ‘villages’ among the peasants; they do not reside on their hold- 
ings but in the village or community together. 

Q. Iam not talking about villages, but about that report ? 

A. Lam not acquainted with it, | was not in the Department, 

Q. That is a rather striking fact I think. 

A. I know they have to be handy in theirown way. 

Q. Not that they are handy but that they are tanners, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
&e., in fact that everyone has a trade. 

A. I am able to do a little carpentering myself, 

Q. But we are not seeking that class ? 

A. We are not seeking that class, not at all. An honourable gentleman asked 
me how I got along in these foreign countries and the suggestion was made that I 
was employing an interpreter while in Kurope. I may say that during all the time 
I‘was there I had no occasion to pay one shilling for an interpreter. As to my 
general expenses I will be glad to give any answers that may be asked either here 
or in the Public Accounts Committee. 


By Mr, Calvert: 


Q. Perhaps you might explain your personal expenses ? 
A. If the Committee desire. 
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Q. Do you mean you never had occassion to have an interpreter? 

A. No, what I said was that I never had occasion to pay aa interpreter. When 
I visited the peasantry I had with me friends—on one occasion [ had with me an 
Austrian friend; we were driving around—I was not paying him—he was coming 
as a friend with me, showing me the country. I found the English language, as far 
as towns and cities are concerned, everywhere in trains, hotels, custom houses, &c. 

Q. But when you got into Russia ? | 

A. I found—I was going to say more English was spoken in Tiflis than in some 
of the northern parts of Hurope. 


By Mr. Marcotte : 


Q. In Russia ? @ 

A. Yes, You sea my work is not with the peasants, I dare not attempt to 
carry on any emigration work with them. My work is with the booking agents 
and representative men. 


By Mr, Bell (Pictou): 


Q. Do they speak English ? 
A. They speak English and understand it pretty well. 


By Mr. Marcotte - 


Q. In Russia? 

A. I got on all right except in one instance. J was going to say in reference to 
my expenses that I would respectfully submit to the Committee, if any one of them 
wishes to ask me, that I have done with the Government money «s I would have done 
with my own. I do not think they can find a case where there was unnecessary 
expense or extravagance on my part. I make that statement boldly. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. What was your average expenditure daily ? 
A. I could hardly give you that, I have not a statement, 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. What condition did you find these peasants in, provressive ? 

A. I found them progressive. Their holdings are small and well cultivated; 
they get all they can out of the soil. 

Q. They have horses ? 

A. Horses and cattle aud fowls. 

Q. I have seen reports of the women working on the farms ? 

A. | have seen such reports bnt I have seen as large a proportion of the female 
population working in England in the fields, and in Canada, too. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Do you think it desirable to continue to induce the class of Galicians to come 
to Canada? 

A. The class which have come ire desirable people. 

Q. I mean those who have come ? 

A. I think they are desirable. ’ 

Q. I think you say that they did not compare after their journey with those 
you saw at home? | 

A. I know you won’t misinterpret me; that is after they had travelled. 
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Q. Are they strong ? 

A, Strong and healthy. 

Q. Educated too? 

A. Yes. In Galicia vaccination and education are compulsory; they are 
advanced in these regards. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. They farm on a small seale ? 

A Yes, 

Q. The change must be great going to the North West to farm ona large scale ? 

A, Very much. 

Q. nn you think the present generation can adapt itself to the changed circum- 
stances ! 

A. I think so from letters I have seen. 

Q. It is a very great change, is it not ? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Marcotte: 


Q. It is easier to cultivate here than there ? 
A. They will waste nothing; they will allow no ground to go to waste if they 
can cultivate it. 


By Mr. Rell (Pictou) : 


Q. What race are the Galicians ? 
A. Polish, they belonged to the old Polish nation before the partition; some 


are in Russia and some in Hungary. 


By Mr. Marcotte: 


Q. The authorities do not prevent these emigrants leaving ? 

A. No, I think the Austrian authorities, from conversation with the Austrian 
consuls, are rather plexsed that this country has been opened as an avenue for them. 
They will not allow you to go there and carry on a propaganda publicly, but they will 
allow you to answer enquiries, 

Q. The same thing in Russia, well disposed ? 

_ A. Well, there is no evidence that they are not well disposed. The authorities 
know that large numbers of people having conformed to the laws leave every year, 
and they have no objection to let them go where they will do well. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Russia is carrying on an immigration policy itself, is it not ? 
A. Yes, to Siberia. 

Q. And Prussia ? 

A. We have to compete with all the countries in Kurope. — 


By Mr. Sproule ; 


Q. You said this was a class Russia had wanted to get rid of ? 

A. I must have been misunderstood. When on the Black Sea a Russian officer 
who thought I was an Englishman, said to me, ‘If Russia had it to do over again 
she would never allow the Doukhobors to leave.’ He spoke highly of them as a 
people, and of their services during the Crimean war. 


re 
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Q. What about the emigration from Finland ? 

A. Well, emigration prospects from there are not very satisfactory, the Imperial 
authorities are believed to be considering the institution of severe restrictive 
measures there. The d#inns have decided not to place themselves in conflict with 
the St. Petersburg authorities. 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. Is there compulsory military service there ? 
A. There is all over continental Hurope. 


By Mr. Marcotte ; 


Q. Are there any Mennonites coming to Manitoba ? 

A. They have been there for some years, 

Q. «Have they made well there ? 

A. They seem to have got along well. 

Q. Did you visit them? 

A. No, but 1 passed through one of their places a few years ago. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. The Finlanders will be very desirable emigrants, will they not? 
A. Yes, you can put down as desirable all that class of Huropean manhood or 
womanhood, 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. How are the Finlanders succeeding in the United States? Some reports I 
see are very bad. 
| A, I have not seen that, 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. What are the prospects of Scandnavian emigration ? 
A. I think they are rather improving. The prospects have not been very 


favourable, incident to the very good times that have been experienced in Norway 


and Sweden for a number of years. Ina letter I got from there yesterday, from 
a leading booking agent in Gothenburg I learn that, from the enquiries that are 
being made, the outlook is better now than for a number of years. Then the emi- 
gration ran for so many years towards the United States that naturally the stream 
once being in that direction it has been very hard to stop it or direct it elsewhere, 

Q. They are the most satirfactory of all are they not? 

A. I think all that population, the farming agricultural peasantry of Hurope, 
are about the same. } 

Q. You think so ? 

A. I think so. With the industry and thrift which they all, possess the proba- 
bility of success is assured, 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Did you prepare any part of the High Commissioner’s report, or make any 
suggestion to him about it ? 

A. I did not. In fact, it only occurred to me that on my way back from Russia, 
about the middle of December, thai a report might possibly be expected from me. 
I had received no word to prepare one, and [ wrote from Berlin or Hamburg asking 
the High Commissioner if | should send one, and I got a reply from there that he 
thought I had better send one in case it was asked for, and the report you have 
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there from me was written between sunset and sunrise and without any notes or 
preparation. 

Q. Did you write the High Commissioner’s report ? 

A. No, merely my own. 

Q. Who prepares the High Commissioner’s report ? 

A. It is natural to judge Mr, Colmer assists, the High Commissioner first out- 
lining the genera! character. | 


By Mr. Marcotte: 


Q. I saw in a newspaper an article saying that the French were not very 
desirable emigrants. I do not know whether it is well founded or not? 

A. Ido not know what you could have seen, | am sure. The emigration from 
France is not very large. | 

Q. I know it is not very large, but is it desirable? 

A. Iam perfectly frank in telling you that I have the same opinion of all the 
agricultural peasantry of Kurope; I don’t care from what country they come. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Did your examination extend to the Paris office? 

. That is not a general emigration office. 

What officers are in France for this Department ? 

. Mr. Bodard and Mr, Foursin. | 

Did your examination extend as to how they conducted their affairs? 

. Yes, 

. [do not see any mention of it in your report ? 

. Lam explaining that the report was written without notes, and hurriedly, 
as I wanted to catch the first mail to Canada. It was not prepared with the care 
that it would have been had it been prepared in London. 

Q. What is your personal observation as to how the work is carried on in 
France? 

A. I think they have not a few difficulties to contend with in Hace: but I am 
not at all satisfied that we are getting all we might. I have tried to find out how 
they have been getting along and as I say, 1 am not at all satisfied with it; I do 
not know whether they are going to improve or not, 

Q. Are they carrying on any work ? 

A. Well, I have not seen much to give me the impression that they are carry- 
ing on a very active work; they claim they are. 


bPObODOPO 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. I suppose you have noticed that the French peasantry are not an emigrating 
class ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you notice that those who wanted to emigrate from Franee were more 
inclined to go to Algeria than to any other country? 

A. I did not notice that. 


By Mr, Sproule: 


Q. What object is there in keeping up this office if nothing is being done? 
A. 


The office in Paris is not an immigration office only, it is a commercial 
office also. 


Q. As I understand it there are two men employed there? 
A. Yes. 


Q. They are attached to the Canadian office ? 
A. Yes, 
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Q. If these men do no work and there is no chance of getting emigrants why 
continue the expense? — 

A, I do not say they are not doing work, they claim to be doing some work. 

Q. Then what are the results ? 

A. They are not very satisfactory. 

Q. That is what I thought. 


By Mr. Talbot : 


Q. They are commercial agents also ? : 
A. That is partly the character of the Paris office. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Who are the agents there? 

A. Mr. Bodard and Mr, Foursin. 

Q: My recollection of it is that there were no emigrants at all from France last 
_ year. 


. There were emigrants returned in the report from France. 

How many? 

. The French and Belgium are classed together, there were 413. 

You do not separate them ? 

. No, they are not separated in the return here, 

What agents have you in Belgium? 

. Mr. DeCoeli, who works in Belgium proper and goes into that part of 


POrPOoPOo> 


Germany running into Luxemburg and with the Flemish and French people in 


Belgium, and also does some work in Holland, 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Does Mr. Colmer have anything else in connection with his business as 
Canadian agent? Does he do any other work ? 
. 1 am not acquainted with his business in that respect. 
. Do you know that he does ? 
. I cannot say that I do. 
. Have you ever heard that he has? 
. | may have heard that he has interests in projects but I have no knowledge 


POP be 


of it. 
. Do you know as inspector whether he devotes his whole time to the work 
of the High Commissioner’s office ?- 
A, Lam not inspector of the High Commissioner’s office, I know that he is 
in the office, not only in office hours but outside of office hours. I have frequently 
found him there long after the ordinary hours apparently engaged in the duties of 


_ his office, 


Q. Always doing the work of the High Commissioner’s office ? 

A. That [don’t know. I am not in bis office so I don’t know. 

Q. Has he more than one office ? 

A. The immigration office is on the left hand side of the corridor as you go in 
and Mr. Colmer’s office is on the right hand side. On the left hand are the library 
and general waiting room and also the treasurer’s and immigration offices, 

Q. Has it been rumoured there that Mr. Colmer was 

A. Don’t ask me to indulge in rumors, Mr. Clancy, I think itis hardly 

Q. I am going to press the hon. gentleman. If Mr. Colmer, in the High Com- 
missioner’s office is engaged in the emigration work to Canada, the reports are all 
made to the High Commissioner and are under his notice, and I ask Mr, Preston 
whether he has any suspicion that Mr. Colmer does not devote his whole time to 
the High Commissioner’s office for which Canada pays ? ‘ 

A. I submit that is not a question for me to answer, 

Q. Do you refuse to answer it ? 
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A. I have nothing to do with Mr. Colmer. 

Q. I am asking if yon decline to answer the question ? 

A. I certainly decline to answer any question that has to be based on a suspicion. 

Q. Did you ever take any trouble to enquire there, whether Mr. Colmer did 
devote his whole time to the work of the High Commissioner’s office ? 

A. I have said that I found him in his office, in office hours, and very often long 
after office hours. 

Q. Have you any idea apart from any rumour that Mr, Colmer is engaged in 
anything else than his work in the High Commissioner’s office ? 

A. I must submit that is not a question for me to answer. 

Q. You refuse ? 

A. I certainly decline to answer that question, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. As inspector of agencies, don’t you think itis your duty to enquire into 
every agency on the Continent, to, find if the men are devoting themselves to their 
work, and don’t you think it would be your duty to enquire into Mr. Colmer’s 
conduct ? 

A. I do not find anything in my instructions directing me to enquire into Mr. 
Colmer’s work. 

Q:. What is he ? 

A. Secretary to the High Commissioner, 

Q. Does he not do work in connection with immigration as well ? 

A. He had largely charge of it before I went there, in fact he has charge of 
what you might call the correspondence part, now.- 

Q. Don’t you think it is necessary to inquire into how it is done now ? 

A. I think it would be hardly fair for me to express any opinion about it. Mr, 
Colmer and I have not seen eye to eye with regard to immigration work, either on 
the Continent or in England, and the matters in dispute will have to be settled by 
the Government. 

Q. We have not Mr. Colmer here but we have you here, and we can examine 
you as to such information as will enable us to make suggestions to the Government 
as to the mode of carrying on the work in the future, and it is only ia that way that 
we can reach the advantages or defects of it. | 

A. Kindly let me have your question. 

Q. My question is as an immigration agent, do you not regard it as part of 
your duty as Inspector of agencies to inquire into the conduct of whatever branch 
of it Mr. Colmer was carrying on and whether he was devoting his time to it 
assiduously or not ? 

A. Ido not regard it as part of my duty to enquire into Mr. Colmer’s work in 
the High Commissioner’s office. Mr. Colmer and I have not seen eye to eye in 
relation to the policy to be pursued in regard to immigration work either in England 
or the Continent, It has been almost a continual—perhaps dispute is too strong a 
term—but not agreement between us in relation to the carrying on of the work, 

Q. Ido not think there is anything out of place now as regards the difference 
of opinion, but | want the knowledge or such information as will enable us to make 
suggestions as to a change of system. 


oy Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Or in other words we want you to condemn Mr, Colmer. 


After further discussion the Witness said: ‘I beg respectfully to protest that 
you have no right to put words in my mouth even if I am here as a witness before 
this Committee. I did not to the slightest extent, even by inference, I submit to the 
members of the Committee, convey the impression that I was condemning in any 
way Mr. Colmer’s work, I.said Mr. Colmer was attending to business in his office 
late and early and I do not know why I should be pressed as to his qualifications or 
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business that he may or may not be engaged in outside of the office. I will not 
answer such a question upon suspicion no matter who may ask it.’ 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Any member has a right to ask any question. 

A. When a member of this Committee 7sks me in relation to the private business 
of an officer, over whom I have no jurisdiction whatever, it is pressing me to a point 
where I think patience ceases to be a virtue. 


Q. I say it is not treating the Committee with respect for any witness brought 
here to either dictate to the Committee or say that a member is asking him an 
impertinent question, and in connection with this, I say that any man engaged in 
emigration work there, I do not care who he is or in what capacity, it is quite proper 
and in the right of ary member to enquire how the work is being done, and get such 
information, as will enable him to do his duty to the House, because he has got to 
enquire into everything and make such suggestions as are proper. 


The CuarrMAn ruled :—‘As far as immigration is concerned any gentleman 
coming before the Committee, from the Old Country, may be examined fully on that 
question, but he has no right to go into the office of the High Commissioner and be 
an Inspector there or to make any statements in respect to any official in the High 
Commissioner’s office, who is not under his charge.’ 


Mr, SprouLE.—But is not Mr, Colmer an immigration agent ? 

The CuarnMan.—If he is, he is under the High Commissioner’s control. 

Mr. Sproute.—And the Inspector of agencies goes there to examine into these 
agencies, and as Mr. Colmer is one of the agents, you must examine his agency too. 

Mr, TaLBot.—The question was pressed on Mr. Preston as to the qualifications 
of Mr. Colmer and he refused to answer, 1 should have thought the matter was 
ended there and then. Mr. Sproule got up and pressed it, but I submit the answer 
was given. 

Mr. Crancy—Mr. Talbot has raised a question not in the discussion, I have 
not raised the question of the qualifications of Mr. Colmer in any sense, but I have 
raised an important question. If Mr. Preston came here and said, ‘i have no know- 
ledge, but it came to my ears and I have made a confidential report,’ it would be all 
right, but when Mr. Preston comes here as a servant of the country—and he must 
remember he is a servant of this country-—-— 

Mr. Preston.—I remember it quite well, but Ido not allow any one, even a 
member of the House of Commons, to put words in my mouth which I did not use. 

Q. The immigration report you said was Mr. Colmer’s ? 

A. I beg the honourable gentleman’s pardon, I said it was Lord Strathcona’s 
report, probably prepared for him by Mr. Colmer ag his secretary and at his dicta- 
tion. 

Q. That is the same thing. I-will leave that, however. If there was a rumour 
in the city of London that any person in connection with the department of imm1- 
gration was engaged in anything except that work in the High Commissioner’s 
office, Canada ought to know it, and I tell Mr. Preston he is remiss in his duty if he 
has not reported it to the Government, although he won’t report it to the Committee. 
Canada has a right to know if Mr. Colmer is doing his duty there. i am not going 
to press for the answer when you say, Mr. Chairman, that this Committee has no 
right to the information, but we have a right to ask Mr. Preston if the rumour ever 
came to his notice and if he reported it. 

A. Does the hon. gentleman really ask me to report to this Committee on 
rumours ? 

Q. I ask him now if he has reported—first if such a ramour was made to that 
effect ? 

A. To what effect ? 
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Q. To the effect that Mr. Colmer was engaged in work other than that exclu- 
sively connected with Canada? 


A. I would be sorry to report on anything in the nature of a rumour; I can find 


something else to do. 


The CHarirMAN.—Mr. Preston has no right to answer any question as to the 


secretary of the High Commissioner in London; he is not under him, he is under 
the High Commissioner. 


By Mr. Talbot: 


Q. You have said you do not see eye to eye with Mr. Colmer ? 
A. I have. 

Q. Have you any objections to stating in what respect ? 

A. I have not. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. We pay Mr. Colmer his salary and it was raised last year; we pay hima 
respectable salary. When this item was under discussion it was asked what his duties 
were, Among these were emigration, and we understood he was the important immi- 
gration agent in London. Now as that important immigration agent these things 
are assigned to us to investigate every phase and report our observations, findings 
or suggestions to the House ; so that the House may deal with these questions when 
they come before the House. To do that we require to get more information than 
there is in the report and we bring before us the Inspector who is appointed to 
enquire into these matters while over there. As Inspector, he has a right to inquire 
into whether Mr. Colmer is performing his duties properly, and it is in connection 
with that that the question is asked Mr. Preston, and as membors of this Committee 


we have a perfect right to expect a reasonable answer, not to be lectured by one of 


the officers that are brought before us to give information, It must be in the judg- 
ment of the Committee what questions they will ask and not in the judgment of the 
witness, 


sioner’s office he will find the question of immigration in Great Britain especially 
chargeable in its responsibility to the High Commissioner’s office, and Mr. Colmer 
raised the question the day after I reached London that as inspector of immigration 
agencies, simply producing a letter of instructions from the Department of the Interior, 
I had no standing as against that office. However, that question having been raised 
I do not wish to put myseif in a false position or have an impression go out as to 
the meaning I intended to convey in my reply toMr.Clancy. Ido not know what 
steps were taken by Mr. Colmer to raise that point at Ottawa, but that point is 
unsettled so far as my knowledge is concerned. I told Mr. Colmer it was for him 
to see whether my field was limited, but I was going about my work in England 
regardless of this statement of his view. 

Q. That is an important statement. I would like to ask Mr. Preston if the 
point raised was submitted to the Government ? 

A. Not by me. 

Q. The High Commissioner is under the Government of Canada and must 
answer 0 Parliament the same as anyone else. It was raised by Mr. Colmer? 

A. Yes, : 

Q. Are you aware he submitted his objections ? 

A. No; I told him it was for him to find that out; it was not for me. 

Q. Did you enter upon your duties with the belief, till the point was raised, 
that he was under your jurisdiction ? 

A. No, not in the sense conveyed by the hon, gentleman, but atleast that I had 
the privilege of examination of everything connected with emigration; and no 
obstacle was placed in my way by Mr. Colmer or anyone else while I was there. 
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A. If the hon. gentleman will refer to the act establishing the High Commis- — 4 
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Q. Was that point raised soon after your arrival? 

A. The day after my arrival. 

Q. Did he place the files and records at vour disposition afterwards ? 

A, Every time I requested papers, they were given. 

Q. But had you access to his books and papers generally ? 
<A, Yes, and yet not in a satisfactory way and the point has not been settled at 
Ottawa yet, or by the Department... I claim that I should receive when in London, 
every day, all the correspondence and everything else connected with immigration 


- upon my desk in the morning, and that has not been done. I have frequently had 


to go and look for such papers as should be given to me, and in that regard I do not 
think I have the standing in the office I thought i ought to have. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You went there with the impression that I am sure was uppermost in the 
minds of every gentleman here, with full authority to enquire into matters to which 
you have just referred, 

A. And no obsacle was thrown in the way of my enquiry. 

Q. When that point was raised by Mr. Colmer, you having received your letter 
of instructions from the Minister of the Interior, did you report that difficulty to 
him ? 

A. I reported that to him in an informal way. 

Q. Did you ever report to him in writing ? 

A. In writing, of course, but it was not an official letter, It was more of a 
private letter, 

Q. Has the Minister, as far as you know, taken any steps to clear up that point ? 

A. Ido not know what steps, but I believe he has taken some, 

Q. Did he give you any instructions following or in response to the informal 
communication you made to him ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When was that ? 

A. Some time last year. 

Q. Immediately following the time you assumed your duties ? 

_ A. Shortly after I got a letter from the Deputy Minister in which I was told to 
proceed quietly with my work. Of course there is no doubt about this, that I feared 
from the beginning there would be some friction in the office when I went there and 
it has not been without some phares of it being realized. I did not go there with 
the idea of being simply subordinate to Mr. Colmer’s views on immigration matters, 
and I was given as I said somewhat wide powers as tothe work I should do and the 
liberty I should have in making suggestions. Suggestions I have made have not 
met with Mr. Colmer’s approval and I have had in that sense to press them with, 
perhaps, undue persistence to the point of getting some of them carried out. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. What view did the High Commissioner take ? 
A. I think that is hardly a question for me to answer. Personally Mr. Colmer 
and I are good friends. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Suppose Mr. Colmer had acceded to your request when you went there and 
that part relating to the immigration of Canada came under your jurisdiction, sup- 
pose he had acceded to your request, and had not raised the point that you have 


stated a moment ago, in that case would you have thought it a part of your duty to 


see that Colmer devoted his whole time to the work for which Canada was paying 
him ? | 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Committee as recommendations for 
the promotion of the agricultural interests of the Dominion :— 


No. 1.—tTo TAKE DOWN EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. Sproule, seconded by Mr. Stenson, ‘That the Committee ask autho- 
rity from the House to employ a shorthand writer to take down such evidence as they 
may deem proper.’—Motion adopted. 


—Commrrrer Room 46, 
February 20, 1900. 


No. 2.—MULTIPLE COPY OF EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. Sproule, seconded by Mr. McNeil, ‘That the evidence taken before 
the Committee, to-day, regarding Beet Root Sugar, cultivation of Sugar Beet, &c., be 
typewritten forthwith, ana a copy of it placed before the Right Hon, the Premier, the 
Hon. the Minister of Finance, the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, and other Members 
_ of the Privy Council.’—Motion adopted. 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
March 15, 1900. 


No. 3.— PRINTING EVIDENCE IN PAMPHLET FORM FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Moved by Mr. Semple, seconded by Mr. Wilson, ‘That it be recommended by 
Report, that the House authorize the printing of the evidence of Dr. W. Saunders and 
of each of the other members of the Official Staff at the Central Experimental Farm, 
in pamphlet form, as advance sheets of the Committee’s Final Report ; the numbers to 
be thus printed based on that authorized by the House, in 1899.’—Motion adopted. 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
May 2, 1900. 


No. 4.—ADDITIONAL PRINTING OF EVIDENCE IN PAMPHLET FORM, FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Moved by Mr. Burnett, seconded by Mr. Wilson, ‘That the Committee recommend 
the following evidence be issued in pamphlet form, viz.: those of Prof. Robertson, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Dairying ; Dr. McHachran, Chief Veterinary Inspector ; 
and of Dr. Higginson, Veterinary Surgeon, to the number of 20,000 copies each, in 
separate pamphlet form, in the usual proportions of English and French ; 15,000 copies 
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of each to be distributed to Members of Parliament ; 4,900 copies to be allotted to the 
Department of Agriculture for distribution ; and 100 copies of each to be for use of the 
Committee.’—Motion adopted. 


No. 5.—COMPLIMENTARY VOTE TO THE CHAIRMAN. 


Moved by Mr. Clancy, seconded by Mr. Graham, ‘That this Committee have much 
pleasure in tendering a cordial vote of thanks to their Chairman, Mr. McMillan, as an 
expression of their high appreciation of the manifest ability and fairness with which he 
has discharged the onercus duties of The Chair in the management of the various con- 
siderations that have come under the review of the Committee, in the current Session 
of Parliament.’— Motion adopted with unanimous applause. | 


House or Commons, CommirrEr Room 46, 
July 3, 1900. 


The preceding resolutions are true copies as recorded in the minutes of meetings of 
the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, on the respective dates 
specified. 


J. H. MACLEOD, 
_ Clerk to Committee. 
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INTERIM REPORTS. 
FIRST . REPORT. 


-... The Select, Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their First 
Report, as follows :— 
The Committee recommend that the House grant them authority to employ a 
shorthand writer to take down such evidence as they may deem proper. 


ie JOHN McMILLAN, 


Chairman. 
House oF Commons, 
February 20, 1900. 


Report adopted by the House, February 20. 


SECOND REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Second Report, as follows :— 

The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, to whom was 
referred Bill No. 2, ‘An Act to amend the Fertilizers Act, 1890,’ by order of the 
House on March 14 current, present their report thereon, and ‘recommend the said Bill 
be amended as follows :— 

That the word ‘ground’ be inserted between the ninth and tenth words of the 
_ sixth line thereof, and that all the words after ‘slag,’ in the said sixth line, to the end 
of the seventh line, be struck out and the following substituted instead thereof: ‘ or 
Thomas phosphate powder, at least five per cent of available phosphoric acid soluble in 
a neutral solution of citrate of ammonia.’ 

A copy of the said Bill, as proposed by the Committee to be amended, is annexed 
to report. 


JOHN McMILLAN, 


F Chairman. 
-Hovusr or Commoms, 
March 29, 1900. 


Said ‘ Bill No. 2, as referred to the Committee : 


1. Section 12 of chapter 24 of the statutes of 1890 is hereby amended by adding 
after the word ‘acid’ in the eleventh line thereof the words ‘and in the case of basic 
slag not less than . . . . units of phosphoric acid.’ 


Said ‘ Bil No. 2’ as amended by the Committee - 


1. Section 12 of chapter 24 of the statutes of 1890 is hereby amended by adding 
after the word ‘acid’ in the eleventh line thereof the words ‘and in the case of ground 
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basic slag or Thomas phosphate powder at least five per cent of available phosphoric acid 
soluble in a neutral solution of citrate of ammonia.’ 


The House adopted no action on this report. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Third Report, as follows :—— : 
The Committee recommend that the evidence on agriculture taken before them 


during the current Session of Parliament, be printed forthwith in the usual numerical 


proportions of English and French, as advanced sheets of the Committee’s Final Report, 
for distribution to Members of Parliament, as hereinafter specified, that is to say : 

1. Twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of Dr. Saunders, Director of 
the Dominion Experimental Farms ; fifteen thousand (15,000) copies thereof to be for 
distribution to Members of Parliament ; four thousand nine hundred (4,900) copies for 
distribution by the Department of Agriculture, and one hundred (100) copies for use of 
the Committee. : 

2. Twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of each member of the official 
staff at the Central Experimental Farm, of which nineteen thousand four hundred 
(19,400) shall be for distribution to Members of Parliament; five hundred (500) copies 
of his own evidence to be allotted to each member of said staff, and one hundred (100) 
copies of each to the use of the Committee. 


JOHN McMILLAN, 


Chairman. 
House or Commons, 
May 2, 1900. 


Report adopted by the House, May 2. 


FOURTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their. : 


Fourth Report, as follows :— 

The Committee submit herewith, for the information of the House, the evidence 
taken before them in the current Session, on Immigration and Colonization. 

And the Committee recommend that the said evidence be allowed to form part of 
their Final Report. . 


JOHN McMILLAN, 


Chairman. 
Houses or Commons, 


June 27, 1900. 


The Committee’s Fifth and Final Report was presented on July 4, and, on motion 
of Mr. McMillan, was adopted by the House on July 5, wide ‘ Votes and Proceedings, 
Nos. 103 and 104 ; pp. 755 and 765,’ 
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The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Fifth and Final Report, as follows :— 


The investigations of the Committee during the current Session of Parliament, 
included, First,—Agriculture in its correlative phases of Production and Commerce ; 
Second,—Immigration coupled with the settlement of new arrivals upon homesteads in 
Western Canada, in 1898. 


The evidence taken by the Committee on each of these divisions of inquiry, is 


_ appended hereto as an essential portion of this report. 


The Committee recommend that the evidence herewith, on immigration and 
homesteading by immigrants, be printed forthwith, in order to the immediate publica- 


tion of this entire report, in one volume. 


Respecfully submitted, 
THOS. BAIN, 


Chairman. 


House of Commons, 
lst August, 1899. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES W. ROBERTSON. 5 


FATTENING OF CHICKENS. 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
Hovusk oF Commons, 
Turspay, 2nd May, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this day 
at 11 o’clock a.m.; Mr. Bain, Chairman, presiding. 

Mr. James W. Ropertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, was 
present at the request of the committee, and made the following statement : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I had proposed to lay before the committee this 
morning what I think to be the most important statement I have made before any 
committee in regard to the agriculture of Canada ; but since the chairman says he would 
be pleased to have a larger number of members present, and since that would also be 
quite agreeable to myself, if you will allow me, I will lay before you this morning a 
statement on the fattening of chickens, and reserve the subject of general agriculture 
for a future meeting. 


THE DEMAND FOR HAM AND CHICKEN. 


I found in Great Britain last year a change in the class of food that is in most 
demand. I found, first of all, that it is no longer fashionable to serve cheese on the tea | 
tables of the people. In farmhouses and towns I found the women, saying that it is 
““not good form” to offer cheese to guests ; and the grocers and provision dealers told 
me that was making an appreciable difference in the sales of cheese. I found a growing 
demand everywhere for lean bacon, ham and well-fattened chickens ; and by looking 
into the preferences of the people, as shown in hotels, railway restaurants and private 
houses, I found that cold ham and chicken were in far more common use than before. 
These two go together, and are becoming an almost typical fare of the population south 
of Liverpool. 

The trade returns of Canada, show an enormous growth in the exports of bacon. 
In 1891, the total exports were a little over six hundred thousand dollars, and in 1898, 
these had grown to eight and a half million dollars worth of pork, bacon and hams from 
Canada to Britain, a tremendous increase in these few years. 


By Mr. McNeili : 


Q. Will you kindly repeat those figures ? 

A. In 1891, the exports were $632,558, and $8,092,930 in 1898; for the years 
ending 30th June, in both cases. 

Q. For bacon and hams ? 

A. For pork, bacon and hams; and for the six months ending 3lst December, 
1898, the exports were valued at $5,690,995 for the six months only. 

The chickens that are eaten with cold ham in Britain are specially fattened 
chickens ; and as different from common thin chickens as the beef of lean steers would 
be from well fattened flesh ; as different in flavour, tenderness and in the percentage of 
edible portion in the total amount that is paid for. 
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WELL-TO-DO FARMERS FATTEN CHICKENS. 


I did not find that the men who fattened chickens ir Britain were poor farmers. 
who had no other means of making a living. In Canada there is an idea that it is only 
poor farmers who can do nothing else, who may raise chickens. The people who raise 
and fatten chickens in England are to be found South of London, between London and 
the English Channel, on about the richest part of the island, with the finest situation, 
close to the best markets. These are thé men who have developed the chicken fattening 
industry, not the faraway, ignorant, incapable and poor farmers, but the men who are 
in the best position as to locality and soil of any in the British Isles. Then across the 
channel, in the North of France also, chicken-raising is carried on ; so that in the two. 
parts of the European countries which are the richest, we find chicken-fattening. The 
business is not for the out-of-the-way farmer of Canada alone. I learned also that there 
is money in the business, and instead of reasoning that out in the abstract, let me tell 
you in simple narrative what I found when last year I made the acquaintance of a 
chicken fattener near Uckfield, who is known as one of the best poultry fatteners in 
Britain. J had got the name of Mr. Samuel Taylor from one of the leading poultry 
dealers in London. When I got to his place I found Mr. Taylor was a successful 
farmer. He had begun life as a farm labourer without capital. When I visited him he 
had a fine farm-steading and was doing a prosperous business. I would not like to say 
how much money the chicken-fattening business brought him in; but I would not be 
surprised to learn that his annual net balance was over £1,000. This man had begun 
life as a farm labourer, and by sticking to this business had made money out of it. 
Chicken-fattening is not to be sneered at as a sniall affair ; some of the biggest profits 
are made out of small things. 


AS CARRIED ON IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Taylor had on an average four hundred dozens of chickens fattening at his 
place. In approaching his house, I may say that I went down a lane which was lined 
on both sides with coops, in which there were chickens ; and around the stackyard and 
in a few open sheds there were some more. The special buildings required for this pur- 
pose were cheap and not at all large. Two-thirds of the fattening was done in the open 
air. Mr. Taylor did not rear one-tenth of all the chickens he fattened. He had a man 
who went around on certain routes every fortnight, collecting chickens from the 
farmers who were in a sense his patrons. The farmers and cottagers brought them up 
to about 34 pounds live weight ; and then sold them as they ran. The chicken-fattener 
collected them and paid on an average one and nine-pence apiece for these chickens—42 
cents each in our currency. He sent around and collected them from his customerg 
regularly every fortnight. Those who raised the chickens were sure of a regular market: 
and good prices. 


Bu Mr. Calvert: 


@. Would he pay that much for any number ? 

A. “Yes, but they had to be of fair size, say from 3 to 34 pounds live weight. 
Bae were not exceptionally large chickens and no better than chickens we could raise 

ere. 

The coops in which the chickens were put for fattening were about 63 feet long 
and about 16 inches square inside. Each coop was divided into three compartments, 
and in each compartment there were five chickens, making 15 chickens in each coop. 
The coops were constructed by using sticks or rods, such as we would call slats ; 
and in some cases small hazel rods such as are used for heavy basket making. A 
little sliding door in front of each compartment gave a chance for the chickens to be 
taken out when that was required. The chickens were fed for about three weeks, 
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sometimes a little less, sometimes a little longer, according to the condition of the 
chickens when received and the activity or dullness of the market. The chickens were 
fed on oats ground very fine, the hulls being pulverized until they were almost like dust, 
mixed with skim milk either sweet or sour, preferably sour. The mixture had a consist- 
ency about as thick as thin porridge, so that from the end of a wooden spoon it would 
drop off but not run. 


By Mr. Rutherford . 


Q. Was it fed raw ? 

A. It was fed raw. In front of each coop was a small wooden V shaped trough. 
The chickens could put their heads through between the slats of the coup and eat out 
of it. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Was it fed just as it was mixed or was it allowed to stand for a time ? 

A. Both ways. Sometimes in the morning it was mixed for a day’s supply; and 
sometimes it was fed just after it was mixed. That made no difference. The meal was 
ground fine ; it did not require much soaking to make it soft. The chickens were fed a 
small allowance of the mixture three times a day at first. A man took a pail and a 
wooden stirrer, such as would be made in the country from part of a shingle, and spread 
the mixture along the ‘“ V” trough, three times a day. The chickens were kept hungry 
during the first week. After that they were fed twice a day as much as they would eat. 
During the last ten days they were fed a small quantity of tallow in the mixture. The 
tallow was melted and mixed with a small portion of meal. That was readily mixed with 
the bulk of the food. A pound of tallow per day was allowed to 70 chickens at the 
beginning of the 10 day feeding time, and by the end of that the quantity was increased 
- to a pound of tallow for 50 chickens per day. 

Sometime during the feeding period, in his case just before the killing time, the 
chickens were taken out and a pinch of sulphur rubbed under a wing and under the tail. 
That, he said, was a sure means of killing all the vermin on the chickens. I tried that 
on chickens covered. with vermin and did not see a single insect on them after the 
treatment was applied twice. The sulphur seemed also to give a rather nicer appearance 
to the skin of the chickens when plucked. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


@. Did one application of sulphur suffice ? 

A. I put it on twice at an interval of about a week. 

After feeding the chickens for about a week on the thin mixture three times a day, 
they were fed for about a week on a thicker mixture twice a day only; and then they 
were fed during the last week of the fattening period with what is known as a crammer. 

This cramming machine is simply a hopper or reservoir about the shape and size of 
a large pail, on a stand about four feet from the ground. At the bottom of the hopper 
is the cylinder of a pump. That may be about three inchesindiameter. The piston rod 
is connected with a lever to be worked by a man’s foot. When the foot is pressed down 
that pumps the stuff out. At the bottom of the cylinder of the pump there is an open- 
ing or small nozzle to which is connected a rubber tube about as large as my little finger 
and about ten inches long. Different sizes of tubes are used for chickens and turkeys. 
When the cramming process is begun the hopper is filled. | A boy hands out a chicken 
to the operator. He opens the chicken’s beak with one hand, then slips the tube down 
the throat. The tube is moistened with the food, the mixture being an oleaginous one. 
One stroke of his foot, with his hand across the chicken’s breast, gives the chicken its 
breakfast or its dinner, as the case may be. The point is to give the chicken enough, but 
not so much as to distend its crop unduly. ‘The foot is lifted up and all pressure is taken 
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off the pump before the tube is withdrawn from the crop, otherwise there is danger of 
choking the chicken by spreading the sticky food up its throat and over the windpipe. 
When any food remains in the crop of the chicken, it should not be fed. It should be 
allowed to miss one meal until the crop is empty. 

An expert chicken man with a boy to help him, and in some cases two boys, will 
feed from 300 to 350 chickens an hour. It is not a tedious or expensive operation, nor 
is it an operation that injures the chickens. The average death rate at a large fattening 
establishment was reported as less than a chicken a week where about 5,000 chickens 
were kept. At one of our fattening stations in Canada the woman in charge took a 
sickly chicken and nursed it back to strength in a few days by using the machine. The 
chicken assimilated the food and derived strength from it. There is nothing cruel or 
brutal in the practice. The chickens did not squawk or try to get away after the third 
or fourth time of feeding. They seemed to know what was coming and seemed quite 
willing to accept the dose. 


by Mr. Rogers: 


@. Did you try any other mixture ? 

A. We tried a mixture of oats, barley, wheat and pease. 

@. No corn ? 

A. Indian corn is not used. It makes the fat of the chickens yellow; and the 
English buyer objects to that. He likes the flesh as white as possible; and feeders find 
the oats and skim milk the best mixture. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. What is the cost of the machine ? 

A. Four pounds, fifteen shillings, in England. 

@. And what in Canada ? . 

A. We are hoping to get them made in Canada. We imported two. I think they 
can be made and sold at a profit at $15 apiece. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


(. How often are the chickens fed ? 
A. Twice a day, morning and night, with the machine. 


By Mr. Rutherford : 


Q. Do they supply them with water ? 

: A. We found in this country the chickens did better by getting a little water once 
a day. 

I found that the chickens were killed by having their necks wrung. They were 
not bled and they were not drawn when sent to market. Their necks were broken, 
. wrung in the usual sense of that word. It is done by taking the chicken in the hands, 
stretching the neck, holding the crown of the head in the hollow of the hand, and giving 
it a quick turn backwards. It is very easily done. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Why do they adopt this method, do they cut off the head ? 

A. No, they do not cut off the head. The object of killing them in this manner is 
to avoid any mutilation of the chicken. The English buyer is very particular upon this 
point and will not buy a chicken that has had its head cut off. Chickens that are 
mutilated might possibly have been killed by some animal. When the chickens are 
killed they are taken and plucked while warm. It is not a very tedious operation when 
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one is trained to do the plucking properly ; and those employed at this work do it very 
quickly. A lad told me that each one of the boys would pluck from 12 to 14 chickens 
per hour. ; 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. That does not include the pin feathers? 

A. They plucked them fairly clean only ; the pin feathers and down are taken off 
by the poulterers in the shops. It is almost impossible for those who are not trained 
to do the work quickly. In any trade or business a person’s fingers become more 
nimble and far more skilful with practice. I am not at all accustomed to plucking 
chickens myself, in fact never tried it before; but after we had fattened some 
chickens, I took one chicken and plucked it. It took me a considerable time, but 
afterwards I found I could do it at the rate of about six an hour; and I was not at all 
expert. One of the maids at my house became expert with a little practice, and could 
pluck sometimes eight an hour. The method they adopt when plucking is to pull the 
feathers slightly outward and away from the tail end of the bird with a quick jerky 
motion. I never before actually understood the meaning of the expression ‘‘ make the 
feathers fly” until I saw the plucking of chickens. They are plucked clean except a 
ring aroung the neck about aninch or an inch and a-half long. Those feathers hide 
any discoloration at a point where the neck is broken. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. Are all the pin feathers taken off? 

A. No; and in some cases a few decorative feathers are left at the tips of the 
‘wings. When the chickens are plucked they are put on a shaping board. That may 
be a board about six inches wide, placed against a wall and making with the wall an 
angle of about 65 degrees. Or it may be a V shaped trough with about that angle. 
_ As soon as each chicken is plucked its legs are laid alongside its breast. The stern of 
the chicken is struck or pushed against the wall and pressed into the angle of the 
shaping board or trough. Lach bird is laid in with its breast downward, a glazed 
brick or other weight is laid on top, another brick is put alongside to keep it in position 
until the next bird is pressed closely there. After the row is full, the chickens are 
left lying on their breasts with a board laid on top of them, with sufficient weight to 
hold them firmly and crush the breast bones slightly, but not so as to break them. 
While they are in this position the body is partly drained of the blood which collects in 
the neck. They are left there t» cool, and set, and then they are packed in crates and 
shipped to market. The squeezing on the setting board gives them a more compact 
shape. 


By an hon. Member: 


Q. What was the profit upon these chickens? 

A. At the time I was at Mr. Taylor’s, he was paying one shilling and nine pence 
each to the farmers for the chickens for fattening ; and he was selling them as fast as 
he could get them ready at three shillings and sixpence each, which is 84 cents each in 
our currency, or twice the price which he paid for them. 


by Mr. hutherford : 


_  Q. This board you speak of is set at an angle of 65 degrees sloping away from 
the wall ? 

A. No, it is sloping towards the wall. The angle formed by the board and the 
wall on the upper side is about 65 degrees, about one-half the body is above the level 
of the edge of the board and consequently the blood is drained into the neck. While 
it is being plucked the neck is hanging downwards and the draining of the blood into 
the neck goes on. 
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By Mr. Pettet: 


Q. Do they starve the chickens before killing them ? 

A. I found it advisable to do so in this country for about 36 hours, but in England 
they are not particular to starve them so long as that, because the chickens are sent to 
the market very quickly after killing. Here we found we should starve them for 36 
hours, in order to have the crops quite empty and thus avoid the risk of leaving any food 
in the crops and intestines which would ferment and spoil the flavour of the birds. 


By Mr. Calvert : f 


@. Then this man doubled his money in about three weeks ? 
A. Yes; but for that he collected, fattened and sold the chickens. 


By Mr. Parmalee : 


Q. What will be about the average weight gained ? 
A. They were gaining about two and a half pounds a piece, and selling at from 
five and a half to six pounds. 


by Mr. Clancy : 


Q. How long were they fed? 

A. When I was there they were feeding about three weeks. There is no profit. 
in feeding more than five weeks. About four weeks seems to be the period in which 
a chicken will grow best. More than that they will waste, and if you kill them before 
that you are sacrificing a little. ) . 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Is this fattening business confined to the south of England ? 
A. Almost entirely. It is not spread over England ; and some of the poulterers 
even in Edinburgh get their chickens from the London market. 


CHICKEN-FATTENING IN CANADA. 


I reported this matter at the time to the Minister of Agriculture, whom I accom- 
panied to England. I reported again to him upon my return to Canada and received 
authority to start two chicken-fattening stations in order to see whether similar results 
would be obtained here, and whether chickens fattened here would find a market and 
bring as good a price as those in England. We had a number of crates made of the 
same size as those I saw in use in England; but instead of using small poles of willow 
or hazel, we made ours of basswood. In order to get the material we took basswood 
boards one inch thick and had them sawn into strips about an inch by five eighths. These 
were planed in order that the coops might be the more easily cleansed. The bottoms had 
no floor except the slats. The droppings fell through on the ground. The crates were 
about 35 feet off the ground, and the droppings were received, on soil or sand under- 
neath. We arranged with Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Yuill, of Carleton Place, Ontario, known 
as good chicken raisers, to carry on this work. At Carleton Place directions were given 
to Mr. and Mrs. Yuill to buy chickens from the farmers of as good quality as possible, 
from 3 to 34 pounds live weight, of breeds likely to fatten well, and having white, or if 
that were not possible, at least light yellow legs. The English poultry buyers object to 
black legs. Only about half the price is obtainable for chickens with black legs as com- 
pared with those which have white or light yellow legs. <A similar fattening station 
was started at Bondville, Quebec, under the charge of Mr. Hillhouse. 


\ 
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By itr. McGregor : 


Q. What time of year was this ? 

A. In September and October. 

At Carleton Place the chickens were bought, costing 53? cents a pair. They could 
have been bought a little cheaper if it had been two months earlier as chickens are 
available two months after July. These chickens weighed on the average four pounds 
five ounces each, live weight. They were put up in coops and fattened on ground grain, 
chiefly oats mixed with skimmed milk. During the last two weeks they received an 
allowance of tallow. 

The crates or coops in which the fattening was carried on were 64 feet long by 16 
inches square, inside measurement. Hach crate was divided into three compartments ; 
and each compartment held four chickens. When the chickens are comparatively small, 
five may be put in each compartment. The crates were made of slats running length- 
wise on three sides—bottom, back and top—and up and down in front. The slats were 
one inch wide by five-eights of an inch thick. The spaces between the slats in front 
should be not less than two inches wide to permit the chickens to put their heads through 
for feeding from the trough. The slats on the bottom should be put on three-quarters 
of an inch apart, and the outside slat nearest to each side should be an inch or more 
from the corner piece. That prevents the corner piece along the inside of the bottom 
from becoming a ledge to hold the droppings of the chickens. Each compartment has 
a small sliding door in front. 

The crates were placed on stands about 23 or 3 feet from the ground. The drop- 
pings from the chickens were received on sand or some absorbent material. 

A light V trough 24 inches inside, was placed in front of each crate, being carried 
on two brackets nailed to the ends of the crate. The bottom of the trough was about 
level with the floor slats of the crate. . 

The grain was gronnd fine and was mixed with skim-milk, sweet or sour, preferably 
sour. The hulls of the oats should be pulverized until they are scarcely discernible. 
The mixture should have about the consistency of thin porridge ; so thick that it will 
not run readily ; and so thin that if a large spoonful of it were put on a plate it would 
spread. 

The chickens were fed from the troughs three times a day at first. After the first 
ten days they should be fed only twice a day. At the end of the second ten days, they 
may he fed by the use of the cramming machine which has been already described. 
During the last ten days of the fattening ¢ period a small portion of tallow should be put 
with the feed. At first, at the rate of one pound of tallow per day for about 70 or 100 
chickens. The quantity may be gradually increased until one pound per day is given 
to from 50 to 70 chickens according to size. The best way to mix the tallow is to melt 
a portion of it, thicken it while still hot with meal, and then mix the right quantity of 
that paste with the other feed for the day. 

The chickens at the fattening stations at Carleton Place, Ontario, and Bondville, 
Quebec, were fattened in the manner above described. 

An important point is to feed regularly ; and if any food remains in the crop from 
a previous meal, not to feed at all until the crop is quite empty. In case a bird becomes 
sick it should be taken out and putin an open run without food for a day. Grit should 
be offered to all the birds once a week, and water supplied every day. 

The following tables show the results from the chickens which were fattened at 
Carleton Place. 

On 11th October, the 133 chickens weighed 575 pounds. 
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The following table shows the gain per week :— 


Ist'week ‘ending October il Ssncsamerit< cir eeee An 57 lbs. 
2nd " '" 25 e lalte\feMeMeueiieh ¢t6:i0° etc! often Mhlentee ie msae tame olay 74 " 
3rd " November 2; ticar aries: acs See Pas ne ea re 
4th "W " SP 0 AMMO ORL creer Nag ca'6, ea 
5th '" '! 15 © © ley ROteNeeEta tiene) 60 ie te vellethet kore Mish etal ol pus Parte Rs W 
6th " ' VARIES o.: 0 PMS Rea LA NON 2) DSi 
Dotal gain 37 es: 4s ee eee ee 341 1 


The average gain per chicken was two pounds nine ounces. The chickens began to 
moult at the end of the third week, and did not thrive well again until the beginning 
of the sixth week. 


The total quantity of feed consumed was :— 


Groundoavs nee ps he ene 1,256 Ibs: 

" barley ANS Gils dice dear olay Brigid DAGON 

" wheat. Tet tha P72 

MMR POASEh eet eae. Eames 63 1 
1,738 1» at $1-per 100 lbs.=$17.38 
EEL LO Wiper Ata: SAU Siren eR a 23 tat Se: SOY 
SO TIMeAIT leetet ees Sie hares, 2,589 1 atldc. per 100lbs.= 3.88 
$21.95 


The cost for feed at those prices was 6:43c. per pound of increase live weight, or 
practically 64c. per pound. 

The quantity of feed consumed was 5:1 pounds of ground grain plus 7:6 pounds of 
skim-milk per pound of increase in live weight. | 

I may mention here that in feeding 48 smaller chickens at a later date at Bond- 
ville, the quantities of feed consumed per pound of increase when the chickens were fed 
from the troughs were greater than when the cramming machine was used. 

The following table shows the quantities consumed per pound of increase live weight. 


Ground meal. Skim-milk. 
Prom| trough }(@jweeks). 2.2.24), See oe 6°73 lbs. plus 9°38 lbs. 
By machines(Oidays) <0. 24.) oh ere 5°15 " ps Wee 


In all instances the figures do not include anything for labour. 

Reverting again to the chickens at Carleton Place, at the end of six weeks they 
were starved for from 24 to 36 hours and killed by wringing their necks. They were 
plucked but were not drawn. A ring of feathers about two inches long was left at the 
head of each bird. They were placed on a shaping board as already described. After 
being thoroughly cooled each bird was wrapped in a piece of clean brown paper leaving 
the neck and head to project at one end and the legs at the other. 

Shipping cases were made to hold 12 fowls each. The cases were 33 inches long 
by 19 inches wide by 64 inches deep. The ends were one inch thick, as also was the 
centre piece across the middle of the case. The sides, top and bottom were of five- 
eighth inch spruce. The fowls were sorted into sizes. The largest birds were reserved 
for exhibition uses in Canada; and 9 cases containing 108 fowls were shipped to James 
Ruddin, Esq., St. John’s Market, Liverpool. 

They were sent by express from Carleton Place to St. John, N.B., and thence in 
cold storage to Liverpool. 

The total charges, for freight in cold storage from St. John, N.B., to Liverpool, for 
selling commission and other expenses such as wharf dues and cartage was 231 cents per 
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pair of chickens. Taking the ordinary freight charges on a_ less-than-carload lot from 
Carleton Place, via St. John, to Liverpool, in cold storage, the total transportation and 
selling charges would amount to about 18 cents per pair of chickens of an equal weight 
with those sent in the trial shipment. The 108 chickens weighed five pounds more than 
11 pounds per pair on the average. | 

The following table shows the cost with freight on usual basis (not express) of 
laying down and selling such chickens in Liverpool. 


Per Pair. 
RMI COSULOLSCHICHENS 0 00.5... «a's Ce MMRMeEN Lie. 15 Oeil a 54 cents. 
Wostior TCC oye es ee a Rie i AR RTS oor 
Cost of shipping cases.. ..... 16, a aR Ce So 3 itt 
Hucielite commission, Cbs... 25 «2 2. Jone eT as Se 
$1.08 1 


These figures do not include anything for labour of feeding or shipping. The 
chickens which were consigned to Mr. Ruddin met with a ready sale at eight pence 
(sixteen cents) per pound. As they weighed 11 pounds per pair, that was equal to 
$1.76 per pair. Mr. Ruddin wrote as follows :— 

“‘T was agreeably surprised at the all-round excellence of your small experimental 
shipment of Canada capons. On opening the cases the birds were found to be in beau- 
tiful condition and presented a most saleable appearance. 

“ After the birds were uncased I hung one to find out how long it would retain its 
bright appearance, and found that it became milky white in colour as soon as the bird 
had dried out of the chilled state ; to-day, five days later, it is as nice looking as a 
fresh-killed bird. 

“T think the price obtained will both please and pay you. It is a fair market 
price, and on a par with the present rates for Surrey chickens. For small weekly 
arrivals, T venture to think the price could be maintained, but anticipate that large 
consignments would bring the figure down to sevenpence (14 cents) per pound.” 

These fowls were landed in Liverpool in the second week in December. That is not 
a particularly favourable time as poultry from all quarters is being received then before 
the Christmas markets. 

Shipment of the fowls from the Bondville, Quebec, fattening station was made 
to London, England, at the same time. They also were landed in fine condition but 
they were not sold so well as those in Liverpool. Some of them were sold for three 
shillings (that is 75 cents) each, and the smaller ones did not do so well. The London 
shipment was not sold to my satisfaction. Another firm in England cabled to the firm 
who are the largest shippers of eggs from Ontario, inquiring whether they could ship a 
large quantity of fattened poultry weekly—of poultry similar to those in our trial ship- 
ments. These three firms alone intimated their ability and willingness to handle about. 
2,000 cases per week at good prices. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. May I ask youone question ? In shipping in cold storage, what is the additional 
cost of transport ! 

A. Ten shillings per ton additional for cold storage on the steamship, the ton being 
70 feet cubic measure or 2,240 pounds weight. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Was that industry carried on all the year round in England ? 

A. The whole.year round. The scarcity in chickens is from January to June; and 
the greatest supply from June to the end of December. As to the possibility of having 
it all the year round in Canada, I may say that we have still something like 40 chickens. 
fattened last fall in cold storage in Ottawa, in the very best condition. 
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By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Does not keeping them cold affect the flavour and the price? 

A. I have been testing them as to flavour and other qualities, and I find them 
uninjured. In fact they have a method now in England of defrosting frozen beef, and 
one cannot tell the defrosted from the unfrozen chilled beef. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Does the storage not discolour the flesh of the chickens ? 
A. Not at all. It is quite white. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Does not freezing discolour beef ? 

A. Beef when taken out of cold storage become discoloured readily on the surface ; 
but the flesh inside need not be discoloured. The Liverpool merchant said that the flesh 
of the chickens we sent over was particularly white. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. What is the object of feeding the tallow ? 
A. It makes the flesh of the chickens juicy. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. You would think the blood would colour the flesh ? 

A. It does not appear to do so. Since there is no cut on the skin of the shiseans 
either on the neck or for removing the entrails, the chickens will keep a long time with- 
out any decomposition. The juices of the flesh are not exposed, and there is no chance 
of bacteria getting at them. The safe keeping is possible only when the chickens are 
starved for thirty-six hours, and there is no food in their crops or intestines to decay. 

Some turkeys sent over from Ontario last year, starved twenty-four hours and 
plucked, killed and prepared in the way recommended, were landed in splendid condi- 
tion ; whereas some turkeys sent from Prince Edward Island, with the feathers on and 
the crops full of food, were landed in such condition that they had to be cut and sold 
on hucksters barrows for one shilling and six pence. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Are there facilities for regular transportation in cold storage ? 
A. There is regular cold storage from St. John and Halifax, and regular cold storage 
from Montreal till navigation on the St. Lawrence closes. 


By Mr. McLaren - 


Q. Which is the more harmful, leaving the feathers on or the food ? 
A. Oh, the food. It causes decomposition. The feathers being left on prevent the 
birds from being properly cooled, but otherwise they preserve the skin. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


| Q. Would extreme hot weather have any deleterious effect upon the process of 
feeding ? 

A. I do not think so, unless it was continued too long. 

Q. Would the birds thrive if kept closed up in hot weather ? 

A. I think, if they were kept in shaded, well ventilated places, they would do well. 
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FATTENED VERSUS LEAN CHICKENS. 


One morning I bought in the market in Ottawa 101 chickens just as they were 
brought there alive to be sold for food. I did not get the best on the market, and I 
would not take the worst. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. Were they dead ? 

A. No, they were all alive. 

I had some coops or crates as already described. I put some of them in an open 
shed ; and I put other coops beside a close board fence outside with a board protection 
overhead. When I got these chickens home they had cost me 38 centsa pair. I 
valued ground oats at a dollar per hundred pounds; and I had skim-milk from a couple 
of cows. I valued the skim-milk at 20 cents per 100 pounds. I fed them a little over 
five weeks, exactly 36 days. I did this for my own information and at my own expense. 
I obtained some information in addition to what was got from the Government 
stations. 

For every pound of increase in live weight they consumed on the average 5:44 
pounds of ground oats, plus 6°43 pounds of skim-milk. At $1 per hundred pounds for 
the ground oats and 20 cents per hundred pounds for the skim-milk, the cost was 
nearly six and three-quarter cents per pound of increase in the live weight, for feed 


only. 
By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. Did you use the crammer here ! 

A. I had one brought here in order to give lessons in the use of it, but my own 
chickens were not fed by the crammer. 

When I got these chickens home I killed three average chickens as soon as I could. 
T selected them as a fair average of the lot. I had them dressed and steamed until they 
were fairly tender. After being steamed they were put aside, wrapped in napkins for 
two days. During that time they probably lost a little in weight, but not very much, 
as they were wrapped up. 1 then took them and carefully removed all the edible por- 
tion. JI found that the edible portion on these three chickens weighed 2 pounds 6 
ounces. They were a fair average of the 101 chickens which I had bought. After I 
had fed the other chickens in the way I have mentioned (and mine were not fed by the 
cramming machine) for a little over five weeks, I again selected three chickens, as 
nearly the average as I could select them, and killed them. I treated them in precisely 
the same way as the first lot. After removing the edible portion, I found that I had 7 
pounds 6 ounces off the three. That is, I had more cold chicken for the table per 
chicken from those which had been fattened than I had off the whole three that were 
killed before being fattened. 

The following table shows the difference in the weights of representative chickens 
killed before being fattened and similar chickens killed after being fattened for 36 
days :— | 


WEIGHT OF THREE CHICKENS. 


Before After 
Fattening. Fattening. 

Nvdtmeteat hers Oll ater io 40% 0". 8 lbs. 8 ozs. 16 lbs. 4 ozs. 
Peary On COOKING Wie tela esa k s « RAN hie 1 ML 
After being cooked and left cool si | 

WOM VS sis anc eshte oF dren yma GRC wean tion's 
PSO OS Ne act eee a es Fa cae 1 ach lg aePAS ai dhl Sian i 4 Oia 
Hedi Dies portions ts. 27049 62 2 eet ONeae TORE RAG MS 
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This shows that there were three times more edible portion from the fattened 
chickens than from the others, and every ounce of it was of better quality. ; 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. There was a gain in quality too? 
A. Yes. <A great improvement, any one who has used fattened chickens as I did 
last winter would never willingly go back to lean chickens. 


By Mr. McNewl : 


Q. What time was it you bought those chickens ? 

A. I bought them in October and killed them in November. That shows that 
as a householder in Ottawa it would pay me a great deal better to pay 60 cents for a 
well fattened chicken than to buy the other ones as they are sold on the market at 20 
cents each. I would have better value at 60 cents than I would have at 20 cents ; and 
T am confident that in the market here as well as in England there will be a very large 
demand for fattened chickens and at a good price per pound. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. It costs some 64 cents per pound for the increase ? 
A. About that. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You have allowed nothing for labour ? 

A. No, I am taking the cost of the feed only. The labour is an item that is not 
a very serious one, and the manure is an exceedingly valuable thing for the garden. In 
many localities in Canada there are farmers who grow thousands of chickens, and 
who can sell them at three months old. If each such locality had a good chisken 
fattener, he would find himself in a profitable business, and could provide a market for 
all the chickens raised by his neighbours who have not time to fatten them themselves. 
I think an expert trade can be built up which may be made worth several millions of 
dollars a year in five years’ time, if the business is taken hold of and carefully handled. 


By Mr. McLaren: 


Q. For a man starting in at the present time would he be able to find a market for 
those he has? 3 
A. I think so, both in Canadian cities and in Great Britain. 


By Mr. Martin: 


Q. What breed of chickens do you prefer to have? 

A. In England the breed which is preferred is the Dorking. They are a long 
breasted heavy bird. We found the Plymouth rocks and grades of Plymouth rocks, 
Wyandottes and light Brahamas do very well. Any of these heavy bodied fowls do 
well. I did not find any difference between the fattening qualities of the cockerels and 
pullets, but in shipping they should be put in separate cases. The more evenly the 
birds are sorted in each case as to appearance and size, the better they will sell in the 
English market. An Englishman, in buying, does not like to have an assortment of _ 
birds of different sizes and appearances in the one case. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Do you know why they object to birds with black legs ? 
A. No, I do not ; but they do not want them. 


| 
; 
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By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. Supposing a person is going into this line of business and getting chickens 
ready for the market, where would be find a market for them ? 

A. It is quite likely that he will find business men in Toronto and Montreal to 
whom he could sell them for export. There are a few men in Montreal and Toronto 
who export turkeys and some of them say they will export chickens this year if they 
can get them. Some firms in England, three at least, have been writing to ask where 
they can get chickens. There is also a capital local demand growing up for fattened 
chickens. } 

I have been authorized to arrange for starting several more of these fattening 
stations in different parts of the country this year, for the purpose of giving object 
lessons in different places. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. I want to ask you a question in regard to plncking. Did you allow them to get 


cold or did you pluck them immediately ? 


A. Immediately after the necks were wrung, while the chickens were still warm. 
By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. Would you kindly tell me about winter accommodation ; surely something more 
than mere coops are needed if it is to be continued in winter, or is this only an industry 
to be carried on in the spring, summer and autumn ? 

A. I think in this country fattening will be carried on only from July to Nov- 
ember, out of doors; then the chickens will be killed off and stored for domestic use or 
for export. 

Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN CROP GROWING. 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
HousE oF Commons, 
Fripay, 5th May, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10.45 o’clock a.m., Mr. Bain, chairman, presiding. 


Mr. James W. Rosertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, was present 
by request of the committee, and spoke as follows :— 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I desire to speak. this morning on the fundamentai 
principles that underlie the successful growing of crops in Canada. This is essentially 
an agricultural country, since 45 per cent of the population are engaged in that industry. 
About 20 per cent more of the population are engaged directly or indirectly in handling 
the products of the farms or in making or handling machinery and implements for the 
farm. A very large proportion of our people depend for their living and for their 
success in life on agriculture. In the widest sense, national prosperity depends 
primarily on the production of wealth out of our natural resources. The great fisheries 
of this country yield annually $23,000,000; the mines and mining, including coal, . 
$37,000,000 ; the forestry and lumber interests, including firewood, as near as they can 
be estimated, $80,000,000 ; the farm crops not less than $280,000,000, and all farm 
products, including crops, not less than $600,000,000. Good times follow the fortunes 
of the farmers. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF FARMING. 


The difficulties that confront the farmers in Canada, as I see them, are mainly of 
five sorts; and I believe that if they understand the fundamental principles of growing 
crops successfully, they will overcome these difficulties successfully in most years. But 
if they trust to a series of prescriptions or rules to guide their work, they will not make 
progress in crop growing. 

These difficulties IT put down as follows :— 

(1.) Those that arise out of the growing of crops; (These are becoming greater 
every year from the partial exhaustion of the soil, from the increasing prevalence of 
weeds, and from the more vicious and general attacks of insect and fungus pests.) 

(2.) Those that come from the necessity of meeting the demands of markets for 
better qualities in everything ; 

(3.) Those which grow out of the changed conditions of life, and which require the 
farmers to carry on more varied, mixed or diversified classes of farming ; (These come 
from the growth of population in cities and towns ; from the people becoming better off 
and more fastidious and exacting in their tastes ; and through cold storage giving them 
an opportunity to market perishable things abroad.) 

(4.) Those which have come with low prices for general farm products, and which 
are beyond the control of the people of this country ; and 

(5.) Those that are inseparable from maintaining the fertility of soil economically. 

Now, although the Government may not have the power to remove difficulties, 
every one admits that it may and should assist farmers to overcome them. These 
ditliculties increase, and should not be left to the weakness of even the strong individual, 
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strong though he may be in discernment, in good judgment, in practical ability and 
farming skill. 

Since we have, over large areas of the country, lamentably small crops, considering 
the character of the soil, which could and should carry large crops, we come to the 
question, —To what are the small crops due ? 

They must be due to one of several causes, or to several or all of them combined. 
The first is either insufficient moisture in the soil or too much. The second is unfavour- 
able temperature in the soil and over the soil. The next is unsuitable physical conditions 
for the roots of plants in the soil. The fourth is the want of available plant food for the 
crops that are growing. The fifth is the lack of inherited or other powers in the plants 
themselves. The first two—moisture and temperature—belong to the climate, and are 
in a measure, but not wholly, beyond the control of the farmers. The third—the 
physical condition of the soil—is nearly altogether under the control of the farmers, 
_ because that depends on cultivation, inciuding drainage. The fourth—the want of 
available plant food for crops that are growing—may be corrected by management, the 
rotation of crops and the application of farmyard manure. The fifth—the lack of 
inherited or other power in the plants—can be remedied by selection of the seed that is 
sown on the fields. 

In brief, (1) the ease or difficulty with which plants may secure their food out of the 
soil and air, and (2) the power of the plants to take their food out of the soil and air, are 
_the two big things in the consideration of growing crops. The climatic conditions of the 
season, and the ability and intelligence of the farmers, as applied to the growing of crops, 
are what affect these most ; and through these, determine whether the crops shall be 
large or small. 

I believe that if the farmers can be got to understand clearly a few fundamental 
principles, and know the underlying reasons for the common things they do, they will 
do these far better. 


TO CONTROL MOISTURE AND TEMPERATURE. 


That brings me to speak for a little of the effect on crops of controllable climate. 
In ordinary seasons the moisture in the soil, available to growing plants, depends almost 
entirely on the amount of what is called humus or decaying plant material which the 
soil contains. An abundance of that, with good cultivation and drainage, will regulate 
the moisture, and permit the air to have access to the roots. The burying in the soil 
of some form of decaying plant substance is one of the wisest ways of controlling the 
soil moisture and of influencing the soil temperature favourably. Farmyard manure 
and green crops which may be ploughed under, should be kept as near the surface as is 
practicable. Plenty of humus from decaying vegetable matter in the soil, and such 
cultivation as will keep the surface loose and friable, will regulate the moisture in a 
large measure. You see I am not going far into details of methods on this part of the 
subject, because I verily believe that if the farmers are taught principles they will 
apply them by methods suited to their circumstances and farm conditions. 

The next point is temperature—controllable temperature in the soil. Heavy soils 
are often wet soils, particularly in the spring. From want of drainage, want of deep 
grown roots, they are so compact that they hold water. When that evaporates rapidly, 
it cools the soil and sometimes bakes it. Rapid evaporation removes the moisture but 
makes the land cold. You know that when seed is put in, in springtime, it is most im- 
portant that the temperature should be favourable to a quick germination of the seed. 
Every one knows that the seeds which germinate most rapidly give the most vigorous 
plants. If you have a delayed, if you have a difficult germination, you have a relatively 
weak stand of plants. Quick, active germination after sowing is most important towards 
getting a crop well grown afterwards. Take the matter of rolling alone. Comparing 
rolled land with land not rolled after the seeds were in, on an average of eight farms, in 
the springtime, in clear weather, the rolled land had a temperature over three degrees 
(3:12) higher at a depth of an inch and a half from the surface, than the unrolled land 
alongside ; and at a depth of three inches down it had a temperature of nearly three 
degrees (2°92) higher than the unrolled. The rolled land was three degrees warmer 
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than the unrolled land lying alongside. The lumpy irregular surface of the unrolled 
land radiated the heat from the rays of the sun into the air; the rolled land retained 
more of it in the soil. That might make the difference between the quick starting of 
a crop and the delayed germination and consequent weakening of the crop. These 
figures are given by King, and are the average for eight farms in Wisconsin ; these 
farms were of different kinds of soil, clay, gravel and loam ; and the temperatures were 
taken between one and four o’clock in the day. 


SURFACE CULTIVATION. 


The third point is that of cultivation. J have only a few words to say on that. 
Cultivation is not only to make a suitable seed-bed for the root-hold of the plants ; it 
is to kill weeds which are the great thieves of plant food and mainly the thieves of the 
water, which they evaporate into the atmosphere. Surface cultivation keeps the mois- 
ture near the roots of the plants. Experiments at the Experiment Station in Michigan 
show that frequent cultivation between rows of Indian corn made a difference of 86 per 
cent in the yield over the uncultivated. Frequent cultivation gave an increase of 17 
per cent over partial infrequent cultivation. Surface cultivation makes a loose mulch 
of soil which arrests the capillary movement of the water from beneath ; and leaves it 
available to the roots. For nearly all the crops, the ideal method of surface cultivation 
is to roll the land after they are put in (that makes the soil warmer) and then 
immediately before the plants are up or after they are a few inches high, to harrow it 
lightly to make a surface mulch (that makes the soil moisture available and prevents 
drying and cooling the soil by rapid evaporation until it is shaded by the crop). All 
matter taken up by the roots of the plants is taken in solution. It has been estimated 
that for every ton of dry matter which a crop contains it has thrown off through its 
leaves not less than 300 tons of water in its growing. ‘Then there is the solvent action 
of juice from the roots of the plants. Hxudations from the roots touch mineral matters 
and dissolving them make them available for the rootlets to take up. 

A plant is an organism composed of some thirteen substances obtained from air, 
water and soil. ‘These are acted upon by the energy of life in the plant and the energy 
of the sun. Cultivation is also to allow the air to penetrate the soil and to deposit dew 
_ while warming the soil. Dew does not refresh so much by getting on the leaves of the 
plants, as by distilling itself into the porous soil through which it reaches the roots. 
Farm crops as far as we know do not take in any moisture through their leaves. 
Through its penetration and the depositing of dew, the air warms and moistens the soil. 
Then the acid juices from the tiny rootlets corrode mineral matters and make them avail- 
able. I have put a nail in soil for three days and then rubbed off some of it with my 
finger. The corroding action of the juices of vegetable matter, makes the rust ; and you 
can rub that off and put it in water and taste it. It is a question of making things 
available as plant food, that are otherwise unavailable. 


CANADIAN SOILS ARE RICH. 


In most of the soil of Canada to the depth of one foot, there is plenty of the ele- 
ments of plant food ; but they are not always in available form. The averages of some 
analyses, by Mr. Shutt, of the Central Experimental Farm, of soils in Canada, give the 
following results :—In the top foot there are 7,700 pounds of nitrogen per acre. If that 
is in available form there is enough for over 150 very large crops of cereals. There is 
on the average in the same depth, 5,400 pounds of phosphoric acid. That, if all avail- 
able, would be sufficient for not less than 250 large crops of cereals, without putting any 
back into the soil. Of potash there are 11,700 pounds in the top foot of soil, which is 
enough for 300 crops of cereals of large yield, without putting anything back. These 
things, however, are not always in available form ; and a plant may starve even in the 
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midst of plenty, if they are not available. When the quantity falls below a certain per- 
centage, the soil is practically barren and yields no return for the labour put upon it. 


THE VALUE OF CLOVER CROPS. 


One means of increasing the amount of nitrogen in the soil, and of making some of 
the nitrogen already there available for grain crops, is by the growing of clover and 
similar plants that have the power of taking some nitrogen from the air and organizing 
it into such forms that a succeeding crop may use it. A crop of clover vontains a large 
quantity of nitrogen in itself, nearly twice as much as an equal weight of hay without 
clover. When a crop of clover is removed from the land it takes off about 50 pounds of 
nitrogen per ton of dry clover. At the same time it leaves the soil richer in available 
nitrogen than does a grain crop which has taken off the land less than one-quarter as 
much nitrogen. It is further found that the above-ground and under-ground stubble 
and root parts of a clover crop, leave in the land a greater quantity of vegetable residue 
than any cereal crop; and the whole quantity so left is richer in nitrogen. Most valuable 
information on this point is furnished by the experiments at Rothamsted, England, 
which were reported on for a period of 32 years (1852 to 1883). I submit one striking 
instance of the effect upon a crop of barley of the growing of clover on the same land 
the preceding year. 

A field had grown one crop of wheat, one of oats, and three of barley in succession, 
with artifical and nitrogenous manures, but without any farmyard or other organic 
manure. The following year (1872) barley was again sown ; that was the fourth crop 
of barley in succession. On one-half the field the barley was sown alone; on the 
other half it was sown with clover. The next year (1873) barley was again sown on the 
one-half ; but the clover only was grown on the other half. The following table shows 
the quantity of nitrogen per acre removed in the crops: 

Nitrogen per acre ; 


pounds. 
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In the succeeding year (1874) barley was grown over both portions of the field. 
It is to be observed that the clover crop of 1873 had removed four times more nitrogen 
per acre than the barley crop of that year; but the barley crop of 1874, yielded 
77 per cent more on the portion of the field where it followed clover than it did on the 
portion where it followed barley. This agrees with what is well known in agriculture 
that the growth of clover increases the produce of a succeeding cereal crop as much as 
if a liberal dressing of manure had been applied. 

Clover provides excellent fodder for cattle, horses and sheep, and by far the 
largest part of its nitrogen may be left on the farm in farmyard manure. I think 
the part of it that can be used for feeding live stock should not be ploughed under until 
they have taken their toll of it in that way. As far back as the beginning of the 
Christian era, it was distinctly recognized by the Romans that leguminous crops were not 
only valuable as food for animals ; but that their growth enriched the soil for succeeding 
crops, in fact were of value as restorative crops grown in alternation (by turns) with 
cereals. 

The following table shows the results of some investigations by Mr. F. T. Shutt, 
Chemist, Dominion Experimental Farms, on the manurial value of clover, and the 
weight of nitrogen per acre which the crops had collected into their stems, leaves and 
roots. 
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NITROGEN PER ACRE IN CLOVER CROPS, 


Weight of Material (fresh) per | Weight of Nitrogen per 
ac 


acre. 
No. Kind. Sown. | Collected. aS ee cae | | 
Tones Roots. Total. and | Roots. | Total. 
: Leaves 


Tons. Lhbs./Tons. Lbs.|Tons. Lbs.| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. — 
1 |Mammoth Red...|April, 1894|May, 1895] 10 70| 5 1,476) 15 1,548 101 49 150 
2 " ee a? n L8QSi ra ES9S iS aR Z Soe Hob 14 Al 778 50 61 111 
3 |Mammoth Red...|July, 1896/Oct., 1896} 6 1,310; 3 1,260} 10 570 82 48 130 
4 NOommon Rede) ani P886h ir aLSOGh a” LG L445) 7) ei 24 70 47 iL 
5 |Mammoth Red...|May, 1896|May, 1897|......... SS Se ee 2s, LOOSE bec Fue 81 
6 Common Red pists "W 1896 " 1897 aaron evra Tense te Ae SN 3 125 SL me cette 62 
7 |Mammoth Red...|May, 1897|Oct., 1897) 4 508) 2 L785) 7 293 62 30 97 
Sai Oomimonslvec aaer iii aii eel oo (alana, boo (alamo 209; 3 296; 8 505 76 54 130 
, i 


Nos. land 2.—Roots taken to a depth of four feet. Good spring growth when sample collected. 
Nos. 3 and 4.—Sown in orchard as ‘‘cover” crops. Roots taken to depth of two feet. 

Nos. 5 and 6.—Winter-killed. Sample collected consisted of dead stems, leaves and roots. 

Nos. 7 and 8.—Nitrogen estimated not determined. 


It shows that when clover was sown in April of one year and the whole produce 
was collected in May of the following year to a depth of four feet, the stems, leaves and 
roots of the clover crop contained 150 pounds of nitrogen per acre. It does not follow 
that all of that was collected from the atmosphere. Doubtless a good deal of it was got 
from the soil; but the clover plant does take some of its nitrogen from the atmosphere. 
It appears to ‘bring the nitrogen into combination under the influence of or by the action 
of micro-organisms within nodules on the roots of the plants. Clover has not only a 
long period “ot growth each year, but it has an uncommonly extended range of root in 
the soil and subsoil. That gives it great capacity for collection and also for loosening 
and enriching the land where it is grown. It would take 10 tons to the acre of farm- 
yard manure of average good quality to put on as much nitrogen as was contained in 
the stems and roots of that one-year-old clover crop. Ten tons to the acre would not 
supply any more nitrogen than was found in the clover. While it was not all got from 
the atmosphere, a large portion of it doubtless was taken from that source. The 
remainder which was taken up from the soil was left in such forms as to become readily 
available to succeeding crops. 


BACTERIA ON SOY BEANS. 


Then there is nitrification in the soil by other forms of bacterial life. One instance 
I will mention. Several years ago I went down to Massachusetts to attend a large con- 
vention of farmers. Professor Brooks who had spent several years in Japan exhibited 
specimens of Soy bean plant which were nearly four feet high. He reported that there _ 
was an abundant crop of the plants in Massachusetts. The roots of the plants were 
covered with little nodules or warts. Some one from the neighbouring state of Connec- 
ticut said that they had sown seed of Soy beans and reported that they had met with 
comparative failure. The roots of the bean plants which grew in Connecticut did not 
have any nodules or warts on them. Examination of the roots of the bean plants grown 
in Massachusetts showed that bacteria inhabited the nodules on the roots, and evidently 
by their life and the formation of the nodules, nitrogen had been captured from the air 
whence it was absorbed by the plants. The following year some bags of the soil were 
taken from the field in Massachusetts and sown on the Connecticut field. Thereafter 
a splendid crop of Soy beans was got. Thus a field which the year before was almost 
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barren so far as the Soy bean was concerned, was made to give a very good crop by 
spreading these bacteria on it. Low and minute forms of life in the soil are the best 
agents for maintaining and increasing fertility. They need warmth, moisture and air. 
Cultivation is a first necessity to them also. 


WHAT MAKES CROPS RUN TO STRAW. 


It is very important that the nitrogen should be available at the right time and not 
at the wrong time to the growing crop. If the nitrogen in the field becomes soluble and 
available as late say, as July in Canada, it promotes the growth of the roots, stalks and 
leaves when the energy of the plants, if for grain crop, should be directed towards 
making seeds. The time when nitrogen should be available, and is worth most to 
cereal crops, is when the plants are young and getting their growth. 

By the availability of nitrogen the growth of the roots, stems and leaves is greatly 
promoted and the formation of the buds and flowers and seeds is slightly retarded. 
Everybody knows that if you have land particularly rich with farmyard manure, or 
other decaying vegetable material, in a wet season, the crops of grain do not ripen readily 
but keep on growing straw at the wrong time. That, in my opinion, was the main 
cause of the failure in the crops of wheat in the maritime provinces last year. The 
application of farmyard manure in the spring followed by a wet season had a tendency 
to make the straw grow too late and prevented the heads from filling with seeds. 

The leaves of plants are like mouths and stomachs through which ihey take in car- 
bonic acid gas from the air and build it into carbohydrates, such as starch, sugar and 
cellulose. Starch forms a very large proportion of all the farm crops grown for food, 
and therefore it is most important that plants should have vigorous leaves in a healthy 
condition, to take in the substances out of which starch is formed. 


MINERAL FERTILIZERS. 


Potash is necessary to the formation of starch in the leaves, and then to the trans- 
ference of it from the leaves to the place where it is to be deposited. That is why, as 
far as I know, an application of potash is especially valuable in the case of a potato 
crop, the dry matter of the potato being mostly starch. Certainly when the leaves are 
damaged or eaten off by insects, before the crop is ripe, the feeding, the growing and 
producing capacity of the crop is proportionately reduced. 

Indirect fertilizers, such as gypsum, iime and common salt do net in themselves 
furnish plant food that is needed. Indeed they are remarkably like stimulants. They 
change unavailable forms of plant food in the soil into available forms, and so help the 
crop in many cases. 

Gypsum aids in the process of the nitrification of soil. It acts on the insoluble 
forms of potash and makes them available for the plants. It is of special value on such 
crops as clover, pease ancl lucerne. 

Lime, which is not a fertilizer, except of an indirect sort, loosens clay soils, and 
gives compactness of body to loose, light soils. 

Quicklime decomposes vegetable matter, and the appiication of lime to a newly 
cleared farm or field will usually give excellent results. It acts also on potash and con- 
verts its insoluble forms into soluble forms. 

Salt is also in some way an indirect fertilizer, and changes unavailable forms of 
plant food, chiefly potash, into available forms. ) 

Phosphoric acid assists plants to assimilate other ingredients of their food, helps 
to hasten the maturing of the plants, and has, in plant growth, the function of helping 
to transfer the nitrogen into the seeds. That is what ripening is in a large measure, 
the transference of compounds from the roots, leaves and stalks, into the seeds. Phos- 
phoric acid has evidently an important part to play in doing that. 


THE ROTATION OF CROPS. 


The productiveness of the soil depends upon the substances present in the soil, and 
still more on the condition of the substances as to availability. That is where and how 
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the rotation of crops comes in, and can be of very great benefit to the farmer who under- 
stands the underlying principle, or at least follows the practice. Some crops by growing 
on land not merely give a good return in themselves, but they make available in the 
soil, the plant-food that the succeeding or some succeeding crop needs and can get in 
better form through their action. 

It is admitted that the rotation of crops has been the chief means of improving the 
agriculture of Great Britain and some other parts of Europe during the century. The 
practice itself consists in growing roots (or some other cultivated green crop), and legu- 
minous crops (such as clover, beans or pease), or grass (or hay crops), alternately with 
cereal crops ripened for grain. The famous four-course Norfolk rotation was roots, 
barley, clover or beans and wheat. The chief point seems to be to make those crops 
follow each other which have different requirements, as to the time of the season when 
they benefit most by plenty of available plant-food in the soil and different habits of 
growth in other respects, particularly in the ranges of their roots. The rotation for any 
farm must have regard to the soil, the climate, the markets for rotation crops, and other 
local conditions. Not only the increase in the yield of crops has to be taken into 
account, but also the value and uses to which the crops can be put when grown. It is 
for every one to determine what crops he can raise and sell at a profit, and then to plan 
a rotation to give each of those crops the best possible chance to yield largely. 


THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. 


At the Rothamsted Experiment Station (England), which I have already referred 
to, and which IJ think is the foremost in the world for thoroughness, reliability and com- 
prehensiveness of work with farm crops, a series of experiments were begun in 1848, 
and have been carried on continuously since that time, to discover the results from 
growing crops on the same land continuously without and with manure, and from grow- 
ing similar crops in rotation without and with manure. The rotation was the four-course 
one of turnips, barley, clover (or beans) or fallow, and wheat. Without going into the 
details of the experiments and the records as published, I desire to present the following 
table which [ have arranged from the reports of eight courses, thirty-two years (1852- 
1883). The results from the continuously-grown crops relate to the produce of the 
same eight seasons as thuse in which the rotation crops were obtained. The unmanured 
and superphosphate conditions were the same in both cases. In the case of the mixed 
manure results, it is to be observed that in the rotation experiments, a quantity of 
manure was applied tor the turnip crops only, which was to carry the whole of the crops 
of the four-years’ course; whilst in the continuous-crop experiments, the quantity of 
nitrogen which was supplied each year amounted to rather more than one-fourth of that 
applied for four years in the rotation experiments. 


ROTATION versus CONTINUOUS. 


Average quantities of dry matter per acre in wheat and barley grown in rotation, 
compared with those grown continuously. 


| 
Unmanured and | . 
Superphosphate only. | Mixed Manure. 
Grain. Straw. | | Grain Straw. 
Lbs Lbs Lbs Lbs 
Wheat, rotation............. hee Te EMER ces IS 1,515 2,585 |} 1,694 3,188 
AVY EGO. G5) MOOT UIONIB sg WN case e ) fate dite Be ee ate ee ee 706 1,143 1,238 2,142 
Percentage imerease 0.0.6) Sb esce 5 oa ote: 114 126 36 48 
? 
Barley, rotation.......... ise wie See 1,452 1,549 2,109 2,368 ~ 
Bewley.) COMUMUOUS 11.05.40 Wise at an aio eet ee eee eee 1,001 1,000 2,298 2,489 
Percentage ImCrenae 75.100) keen paren eee: 45 55 
es GOCTORSE ta Mies Pe ee Lae Oe ae Ie ee eee OTT ee oer Dera 8 5 
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I shall present also the results from an experiment conducted at the Purdue Uni- 
versity Experiment Station, Indiana. The object of the experiment was to ascertain 
the effects on soil and crops of different systems of cropping without the addition of 
manures or fertilizers. One series of plots was devoted to continwous grain growing, 
the same crop being grown every year on one part of the series, and ¢wo grain crops 
alternating with each other on another part. On another series of plots three different 
rotations were followed, each one of which included wheat. The following table shows 
the average yields per acre in bushels for the seven years 1887 to 1893: | 


Bushels per acre. 


DNEAE AP TOUAULON. Paper ene i. eM nee pa UH 
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This shows that wheat grown in rotation with other grain and grass crops has 
yielded 36 per cent more on an average, than when grown continuously on the same 
soil or in alternation with another grain crop. 


SUMMARY OF BENEFITS. 


The great increase in crops grown in rotation over those grown continuously, seems 
to be because more nitrogen is available to the former; and perhaps because it is avail- 
able during the early period of their growth, from the preparation of it by the preceding 
crop or by the cultivation of that crop. Other benefits from systematic rotation of 
crops are (1) the distribution of the mechanical operations of the farm over the season ; 
(2) the opportunity for cleaning the land; (3) the comparative freedom from damage 
by insects ; and (4) the production of a variety of products for feeding to live stock and 
for sale. 


THE TWO PROCESSES OF INCREASE. 


In the growth of all plants that form farm crops there seem to be two processes 
that govern the increase ; and the understanding of the principles of these will, I think, 
help any farmer and every farmer to form rotations for himself that will be exceedingly 
valuable ; whilst without an understanding of these principles he will be always groping 
in the dark after the best methods. Inthe growth of plants one set of conditions make 
for increase in the size of the roots and the stems and the leaves. These are the vege- 
tative part—the part of a plant that perishes utterly when the plant dies. There is 
another part of the plant that does not perish when the growth ends, viz., the seed that 
carries the life over to the next crop. The conditions which make for the enlargement 
of the roots and the stems and the leaves, do not make for increased production of seeds. 
That is to say, the conditions most favourable to the vegetative processes of the plant 
are not favourable to the maturing processes, but are almost the opposite. If you will 
allow mea parenthesis: The understanding of that principle, with the selection of 
seeds, will do more to improve farming in Canada than anything else I know of in 
regard to agriculture. The set of conditions favourable for continued increase in size 
of root and size of stem and size of leaf do not make for increase in the quantity of 
seeds, but rather for the opposite. The extension of the vegetative stages of develop- 
ment—the formation of roots, stems and leaves—is at the expense of the development 
of the reproductive parts—the seeds. Take the instance of a bunch of oats growing in 
a dung-hill; what happens? A very large root, a grossly large stem, broad long leaves, 
and very, very, very few seeds in the head. That is to say, the conditions that make 
for the continued enlargement of the root, the increase of the stem, and extension of 
the leaf do not make for an increase in number and weight of the seeds, That is an 
extreme case, but it reveals a principle. Now, take another set of extreme conditions, 
where a plant can grow only with diflficulty, either in root or stem or leaf. Look on a 
bare roadside, where a small grass plant tries to form seeds when only three or four 
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inches high; then count the percentage of weight of the whole plant made up of the 
seeds ; and you havea revelation on the other side. The conditions that make it 
difficult for a plant to grow a larger root and a larger stem and larger leaves after the 
time of ripening has come, make for the increase of the number of seeds and the increase 
of the proportion of weight they bear to that of the whole plant. Of course, the con- 
ditions that make for the increase of size of root and size of stalk and size of leaf up 
to a certain point, also make for the increase of seeds; because the seeds are formed - 
out of what the plant takes in, through its leaves and roots. But when there is an 
excess of available plant food in the soil, only late in the growing and maturing period 
of the plant, that may prevent seeds from forming plentifully and ripening thoroughly. 
That is what happens frequently when farmyard manure is ploughed in, in the spring, 
for a grain crop in Canada. 

In some plants the farmer wants a large root and large stem and large leaf; and 
in others he wants only the seeds—the other parts being an unimportant and secondary 
consideration. An abundance of plant food, an excess of it if you will, early in the life 
of the plant, makes for the growth of roots and stem and leaves; and then after the 
plant is about full size, some difficulty in getting more of it, makes for the growth of 
seeds. Ifa man wants large turnips let him pile on the manure. You never saw too 
much manure on a turnip field, for the size of the turnips. That is quite unlike the 
bunch of oats on the dung hill. Then you never saw a hay field over manured, so far 
as the growth was concerned. In the hay you want the stem and leaf; and in the 
turnip and mangel and carrot you want the root ; therefore, manuring is the right thing 
for them. Besides their period of growth and accumulation extends many weeks after 
the period of collection by ripening cereals has ended; and that at a time when the 
farmyard manure applied that season is most readily available; and whea nitrification 
in the soil is most active. 

There is a fundamental principle to guide in making a rotation of crops,—apply 
manure only for green crops and hay ; and follow these by cereals sown in soil having a 
very fine tilth, since for them there is only a short growing season. That the early 
first part of it should be favourable is most important for the yield of grain. 

Application of farmyard manure directly for grain crops is almost always a waste- 
ful practice; but put on for root or other green crops it puts and leaves the soil in the 
best condition for grain crops to follow. I do not contend for sowing grain on poor 
land, but for putting manure on for green crops and for grass and for hay, which take 
all the nourishment they require; and leave enough, and that in the best condition, for 
the growth of the succeeding crop of grain. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Does that apply to [Indian corn ? 
A. Yes, you want the large stalk and leaf in Indian corn as in hay. 


SEED GRAIN. 


There is another matter that I wish to lay before the Committee this morning. I 
have spoken of the availability of plant food in the soil, and the making of it more so 
by cultivation and a rotation of crops. I want to speak also of the power of the plant 
to take these things out of the soil and the air—the inherited power of the plant. A 
plant has inherited its initial vital power from all the crops through which it came— 
all the ancestors through which it ascended or descended. An appreciation of the 
inherited as well as the acquired power of plants will be of assistance in selecting the 
kind of seed that will do best on each farmer’s land. The matter of vitality of seeds I 
will not discuss at all this morning. I am not discussing at all the purity or cleanness 
of seeds, and shall only mention in passing the question of the vitality of seeds. What 
I want to make clear is the difference in the vigour of growth between seeds of the sauie 
variety when sown in different localities, and the difference—the amazing difference— 
in the productiviness of selected large plump seeds over small seeds of the same variety. 
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The seed of a cereal is a plant in embryo, and a store of food for the nourishment 
of the young plant after it wakens into activity (germinates), and until it cakes in food 
through its rootlets and leaves. The germination of the seed is not the so-called crea- 
tion of life. That happened when the plant was fertilized ; and the seed is an embryo, 
with a store of food lying close by it and within the same skin. The store of food 
which composes the greater part of the seed is for the maintenance of the young plant 
until it is able to take enough nourishment through it leaves and rootlets. A young 
plant is wakened up as soon as the moisture and warmth are sufficient, and its food 
close by is prepared under the same conditions. 

Sometimes an embryo plant is imperfectly formed and weak ; and tests show that 
imperfectly ripened seeds, under ordinary conditions, do not give nearly as good a crop 
as fully ripened seeds in each of which both the embryo and its food have been fully 
prepared. Those seeds which germinate most quickly are the best, and it has been 
proven over and over again that heavy seeds give larger and better crops than small 
seeds of the same sort. This has been proven over and over again. The reason seems 
to be that in one case (large seeds), the supply of food for the young plant is plentiful 
when it most needs it, while in the other case (small seeds), the food supply may be 
insufficient to nourish the young plant adequately at the most critical time when it is 
tender and struggling for survival. Under the most favourable conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture and food supply in the soil, small seeds might give as much in crop as 
large seeds. On comparatively poor land, in unfavourable seasons, is where the small 
seeds give their worst returns. The farmer who has rich soil in a fine condition of 
tilth is the only one who can afford to sow small seeds, and the risk of comparatively 
small crops is great even then. 


THE TENDENCY TO VARIATION. 


Every plant that grows has in itself a tendency towards variation. I do not know 
of a plant that is exactly like any other plant that ever grew or is growing now. I 
have looked over a lot of peas, and cannot find two that are exactly alike. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


@. Do you know of any two objects in nature that are exactly alike? 

A. No, not any form of life. What I want to say is that there is no real stability 
or exact continuity in the forms of plant life. Endless variation is the rule; endless 
variation even within named varieties. 

When plants are grown under a set of conditions that are not changed much from 
year to year they get more into a state of equilibrium than if they, or the crop from their 
seeds, are grown one year under one set of conditions and another year under another 
set of conditions. They continue more like what they have been, when they are grown 
year after year under one set of conditions than if those conditions are changed. If the 
conditions are changed greatly, from those to which the plants have been accustomed, 
that change brings out and intensifies the tendency towards variation. Thus every plant 
that grows will make a strenuous effort to adjust itself to its surroundings so as to make 
its development and continuation possible ; and in so far as it adjusts itself to those sur- 
roundings so far does it succeed and no farther. That process of adaptation never stops. 
Life is a ceaseless struggle, a constant effort to fit in. 


SOME CAUSES OF VARIATIONS. 


If you bring about a change in the life of the plant itself such as by cross-breeding, 
you intensify the tendency to variation so that it will vary much more than in the line 
of direct descent ; a similar result follows when the conditions under which it is grown 
are greatly changed. Let me make an illustration. If you take a man who has lived 
in one part of the globe, living in a modest and uneventful way, and put him over in 
another part of the globe where life is under an entirely new and different set of condi- 
tions to those to which he has been accustomed, in a year or two he becomes an entirely 
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different man in regard to his ability and activity. He has been lifted out of the con- 
ditions under which he has existed and to which he had adjusted himself ; and after the 
prea a if he follows the fundamental law of nature he will adjust himself to the new 
conditions and succeed. That is one reason why we have in Canada the right kind and 
type of capable people. They have adapted themselves to their surroundings ; and 
adjusted and are still adjusting their surroundings and conditions for their own better- 
ment. 

A change of food'‘supply will also bring about a difference in the plants. Starva- 
tion as against abundance of food alters the plants. 

Then you bring about a difference—a stronger tendency to variation—by the 
“crossing” of seeds of plants. It is only a chance whether the product will be as good 
or better than either of the parent seeds. In the most strict sense, perhaps nothing 
happens altogether by chance, but when there is impossibility of discerning cause and 
continuity we say it is haphazard or chance. When plants resulting from “ the cross” 
are found to vary in the desired direction, then continued selection of the seeds from 
those, and again and again of the seeds from those, may develop a valuable and produc- 
tive strain of seed. 


STRIKING RESULT OF SELECTION. 


- On the Experimental Farm in 1892, “across” was made between the Mummy 
pea and the Black-eyed Marrowfat pea. Those are the samples of the two varieties. 
The crop from “the cross’’ was grown in 1893, 1894 and 1895. The pea was ‘‘a cross” 
and carried in itself, like every other plant, a tendency towards variation greatly inten- 
sified by the cross-breeding. 

Before the crop was sown in 1896, the large pease were selected and sown separately 
and the small pease were also selected andsown. The crop was harvested and selections 
of large pease from the product of large pease, and selections of small pease from the pro- 
duct of small pease were made before the crop of 1897 was sown. The large pease were 
sown by themselves and the small pease by themselves on similar land practically side by 
side. A similar selection was made before sowing in 1898. Those (showing samples in 
bottles) are samples of the crops of 1898. The pease which are the product of the large 
pease are nearly twice as large as those from the small pease. These (the produce of the 
small pease) weighed 270 grains to the 100 pease and those (the produce of the large pease) 
weighed 538 grains to the 100 pease. Three years’ selection in the size of the pease sown, 
made that difference in the average of the crops of 1898. 


By Mr. Bell (Addington): 


Q. Were the conditions the same in both cases ? 
A. Both crops were grown side by side annually in the same soil upon the same 
farm. 


A CHANGE OF SEED. 


What I want to say now is this, that so far as I can learn, and I will give you 
abundant proof ina moment, the sowing of seed in a new locality, a locality new to the 
seed, brings out the tendency to variation, evidently by the plant trying to adjust 
itself to the new conditions. If it succeeds in that effort, it becomes a suitable plant 
and suitable variety or strain for that locality. I have heard a great deal about the 
advantages of a change of seed; but indiscriminate change of seed is a dangerous 
practice ; and the theory that seeds necessarily run out and require to be changed 
from locality to locality is misleading. 

Selection of seed from the best quality and most productive variety or strain in the 
locality, as seed for that locality, is the right plan and practice. 

Now, I want to give some evidence. 

I spoke of the effect of a change of conditions,—the effect in producing variations. 
That is admitted everywhere—everybody knows it. Since that is so, how can the varia- 
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tion be controlled into a direction that will leave the most profit for the farmer ? That 
is the point. The selection of seeds from plants which have adapted themselves to the 
conditions in which they are to grow, will give a crop which becomes superior, and 
better able to adapt itself fully to the conditions of that place, the longer the selection 
is continued from year to year. A selection of seed from heavy-yielding crops year after 
year in the same locality, will yield larger crops than by any other method or practice 
known in the handling of seeds. 

I have not said nor do I believe that you can by selection cause plants to vary 
much in certain respects. The trouble has been that the methods for improvement in 
crossing, and breeding, and growing flowers and shrubs, have been applied to grains for 
farm crops; and this has been mischievous in retarding a proper selection of seeds for 
farm crops all over this continent. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF VARIETIES. 


Plants will vary in endless ways; there are variations within named-varieties as 
well as between varieties. Some of the distinguishing characteristics of varieties are in 
their form (shape and size) ; their colour; their habit of growth ; their hardiness; the 
length of their growing period; and their productiveness. If a plant or variety once 
gets a reasonable measure of fixity in regard to shape of seeds, these qualities are not. 
easily modified or varied. Plants will vary and sport in regard to colour, but if you get 
that quality once fixed in a variety it will not vary much by change of locality or those 
other conditions I have spoken of. Black oats will lose their colour gradually, a little 
under certain conditions, but not easily. You see the point? The qualities of form 
and colour do not vary easily by change of locality, change of food, or change of climate. 
The habit of growth does not vary readily or greatly. For instance, a branching variety 
of oats will continue that habit of growth, and a mane or side-growing variety of oats 
will keep its distinctive habit of growth all over the Dominion. The habit of growth 
does not vary readily ; a branching variety of oats does not become a mane variety of 
oats. ‘The comparative growing period of the variety will not vary quickly. 

On the other hand the productiveness of the plant and of the variety, which is the 
quality we are after as farmers, will vary greatly on the least provocation by a change 
of seed, which ordinarily means a.change of locality. 

The productive variety of good quality is what we are after. Who cares whether 
the variety of oats be white or black, if it gives twenty bushels more to the acre and 
has a big kernel inside? The only means known to insure productiveness in a variety is 
by continuously sélecting seeds from plants that have shown themselves productive in 
that locality. 

Now for the evidence of that. If any variety as such, has a quality of constant. 
superiority in regard to productiveness, then it would have that superiority in all locali- 
ties where it would grow. I would like to make that as clear as I can. If there is a. 
quality in a variety that leads it to be more productive than others under all ordinary 
conditions of growth in different localities, then superior productiveness would continue 
to characterize it over a wide area under different conditions. The form, colour, habit 
of growth, and hardiness are qualities which are fairly constant in a variety of grain in 
different localities ; but there is a great deal of evidence to show that productiveness is 
not ; and productiveness is what we are after. 


VARIETIES OF GRAIN ON DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


Take first Bulletin No. 32 of the Central Experimental Farm, which reports on the 
results obtained in 1898 from trial plots of grain, by Dr. Saunders, director. I use this 
evidence because, as we all know, the records are kept carefully and correctly ; and what 
is stated in this Bulletin is reliable. I find there were grown on the Central Experi- 
mental Farm last year and on three of the four branch farms of which the conmmittee 
are aware-—one in Manitoba, one in the North-west Territories, and one in British 
Columbia, four widely different ,localities—there were grown on these farms, for com, 
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parison as to productiveness, 47 varieties of pease. The twelve varieties of pease that gave 
the largest crop on each farm were put in lists by themselves. Now if the quality 
of superior productiveness were inherent in a variety, in different localities and under 
different conditions, you would expect that in the lists of the twelve most productive at 
each place, viz., at Ottawa, Brandon, Indian Head and Agassiz, there would be only a 
few more than twelve. Instead of that, out of 47 varieties tested there were no less than 
32 varieties included in the lists of the twelve best varieties at each of the four farms. 


IS IT MORE THAN CHANCE ? 


Now, I believe if you put the thing to a trial by hazard you would get about the 
same proportion in lists of twelve each. The hazard is whether the seed of a variety 
new to a locality will adapt itself to the conditions of that locality. At any rate if 
superior productiveness is constant in a variety as such, there would be evidence that 
the varieties most productive at one place, even if not in all the lists of twelve best, 
would be among those above the average at every place. The facts.are, as shown by 
the Experimental Farms Report, 1898, that the variety of pease, Arthur, (46 bushels 
per acre) which was highest at Ottawa was the second lowest (28 bushels per acre) of all 
the varieties at Indian Head, N.W.T.; and the variety White Wonder (20 bushels per 
acre) which was the lowest in yield of all the varieties compared at Ottawa was 
second highest at Agassiz, B.C., (39 bushels per acre.) 

' The variety Harrison’s Glory (59 bushels per acre), which headed the list for 
productiveness at Brandon, Man., gave the lowest yield of all the varieties tested at 
Agassiz, B.C., (22 bushels per acre); and the variety, Creeper, (23 bushels per acre) 
which was at the very foot of the list of all the varieties tested at Brandon, Man., was 
included in the list of the twelve highest at Indian Head, N.W.T., (43 bushels per acre.) 
These are only instances, and the evidence of the whole of the lists is in the same 
direction. ; 

It is the most convincing evidence I find anywhere that the variety, in regard to 
productiveness, varies with the locality where it is grown, or varies in degree as it 
happens to hit the conditions of the locality, or as it adapts itself to them. Could any- 
thing be more convincing ! 


PRODUCTIVENESS NOT CONSTANT IN VARIETY. 


There is much more evidence on the subject, all showing that the productiveness of 
a variety depends on whether it happens to fit into the conditions of the locality where 
it is grown, or adapt itself to them. Take for instance the relative place as to produc- 
tiveness of some varieties grown on the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and on 
the Experimental Farm at the Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ont. 

Of 52 varieties of pease compared on the Experimental Farm at Guelph, Ont, a 
variety named White Wonder stands at the head of the list for productiveness on the 
average of eight years’ test ; it stands third on the list there for productiveness in 1898. 
The variety named White Wonder stands lowest on the list of the varieties compared at 
the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, in 1898. 

The variety Harly Britain stands third lowest (55th) on the list of varieties of pease 
compared as to productiveness on the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, in 1898 ; 
whereas it is the variety which gave the highest yield per acre of the varieties of pease 
tested by experimenters of the Experimental Union throughout Ontario in 1898; and 
it stands second highest on the average for eight years of all the varieties grown on the 
Experimental Farm at Guelph, Ont. 

What is true of pease appears to be true also regarding other farm crops. Of the 
varieties of wheat, oats and barley compared on the Dominion Experimental Farms in 
1898, selected lists were made of the 12 varieties of wheat and oats, which gave the 
largest yields of grain per acre on each of the five Experimental Farms; and similar 
selected lists were made of the 6 varieties each of six-rowed and two-rowed barley. The 
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following table shows the number of varieties compared, and the number of those varieties 
which appeared in the selected lists of the most productive at the several farms. 


VARIETIES OF GRAIN COMPARED. 


Number Number 
Class of Grain. of varieties jof varieties in 
comparec. | selected lists. 
JESRSY@,, so ole Th oi 23 SR ic ee OEE rls 5 see PE iene ATS a | 47 32 
UNTER So wns crcl Piece See Ee oI aa ae tr ee cy 80 : 42 33 
(Opt Ce ene ss ae ee ANU OREN LU. Gotz Of See Oe Oe au MRSS ee ELS 4 02 ie 65 41 
Six-rowed barley ... ........ SEM ad ah) in’: . » 45), «on EE ets 18 14 
MrmeHOVe HE ATIOV Ri atic el et eRe a ears es = WOE ERY ities fac. Shite 2 18 
TS SS a Le ene oe 7 Oe ees kn eV ck ae 195 tins 138 


That table shows that of the whole number of varieties compared, no less than 70 
per cent appear in the selected lists of those more productive—(12 or 6)—at some one 
of the five farms. 


VARIETIES OF SPRING WHEAT. 


Out of the forty-two varieties compared on the Experimental Farms at Cttawa, 
Ont., Nappan, N.S., Brandon, Man., Indian Head, N.W.T., and Agassiz, B.C., no less 
than thirty-three varieties appear in the lists of the twelve best at each farm, thirty- 
three selected out of forty-two. 

When you take the reports of three years’ experience with varieties of spring wheat 
on the Central Farm, and examine the names of the twelve varieties which on the 
average have given the heaviest crops of grain for 1895-96-97, and compare them with 
similar lists for 1895-96-97-98, you find the names of ten varieties appear in both lists 
of twelve. When there is selection of heavy seed and it is sown again in the locality 
where it was productive, the number of varieties, that repeat themselves as most produc- 
tive there, is increased ; and the total number recommended gets smaller. But where 
you have the varieties scattered promiscuously over the Dominion, you have the results 
shown by these reports,—sometimes the variety which is at the head of the list on one 
farm being at the bottom of the list on another farm in the same season. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. When you say that the number of these lists gets smaller when the seed is kept 
for a larger number of years in one place, does not that show that if you had kept them 
all the time in one place they would all fail? In the county of Huron we got Black 
Sea wheat once. It was successful with us for some time and then failed. A farmer 
took it down to Hamilton and had it grown and took it back ; and it would grow well 
with us again. With Siberian wheat it was the same. I am almost convinced that it 
is almost a necessity to change the seed on a farm. 

The CuHairman.—I do not think the two conflict. 

Mr. Rosertson.—In the instances cited by Mr. McMillan there was, as far as I 
gathered from his remarks, a continuous growth of wheat in one locality without selection 
of the best seed from it from year to year; then it was taken to a new locality, grown 
there, and then brought back again, after a number of years, to the original locality. 
Without selection of the best from the best continuously, a variety will doubtless deteri-— 
orate ; but selection will not only prevent deterioration of the variety but will improve it. 

In the reports of three years’ experience of wheat at the maritime provinces farm, 
I find eleven in both lists out of twelve selected ; at Brandon, eleven in both lists of 
twelve ; at Indian Head, N.W.T., eight in both lists of twelve, and at Agassiz, B.C., 
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eleven in both lists of twelve. I think that indicates that selection from the variety of 
grain, which has been productive in the locality where it is to be grown, will increase 
its productiveness there year by year. 


VARIETIES OF OATS AND BARLEY. 


An examination of the records of the tests of varieties of oats gives similar results 
to those of pease and wheat. Out of the 65 varieties grown at the five Experimental 
Farms in 1898, no less than 41 varieties appear in the five lists of the twelve most pro- 
ductive varieties. The variety Danish Island (42 bushels per acre) which yielded 
lowest at Ottawa was the very highest at Agassiz, B.C. (85 bushels per acre). The 
tests of six-rowed and two-rowed barley point in the same direction. There is nothing 
to indicate a variety which is sure to be the most productive, or even likely to be the 
most productive, in any locality without an actual trial of it there ; and if it happens to 
hit the conditions aright, its superior productiveness can be maintained only by selection 
of the best seeds of it for sowing from year to year. Selection and sowing of the heaviest 
and largest seeds of any variety, from the crop on the piece of land where it has given 
the largest yield, will increase its productiveness from year to year in that locality. 


An Hon. Member: 


(. And increase its quality ? . 
A. I am speaking only of its productiveness ; but I think the quality would be 


improved also in the same way at the same time. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Do we understand that the best way is to keep on sowing the best seed from the 
same grain / 

A. Yes, I believe, and my belief is founded on good and abundant evidence, that 
the quickest and surest way to increase productiveness is to select seeds from the most 
productive crops and plants in the locality where they are to be grown again. 

In any field of growing grain some plants are more vigorous than others in the 
same field. Some plants are larger than others beside them. Some plants are earlier ; 
and some single plants are more productive than others. Thus you have variation con- 
tinually occurring. By selecting seed from those of them which have varied in desired 
directions (the best) and sowing it ; and by taking again seed from those that succeed 
best next year and sowing it, continuous improvement can be effected. Of course there 
are instances where individual plants may be larger and more vigorous than others from 
exceptional causes. The droppings of a cow will make an individual plant here and 
there larger than the others ; but apart from these causes there are other plants which 
are larger and more vigorous than those growing around them. 


THE POWER TO OVERCOME OBSTACLES. 


Apparently some plants are larger and stronger and earlier than others because 
they inherited the power to overcome obstacles. No other quality inherited is worth 
naming in comparison with the power to overcome obstacles ; and there is no evidence 
of the existence of that power excepting in having overcome them. This power of over- 
coming obstacles in a plant may be revealed in the taking possession of things through 
its roots and leaves, that it may organize those things into itself for its own highest 
development, and for better and larger usefulness through its life. The principle is 
applicable to all forms of life from the lowest to the highest, from the plant to the man. 

The power to overcome obstacles, the power to get possession of things, and the 
power to organize them after they have been taken into possession, this power marks the 
superiority of the individual in every field, in every field on the farm, and in the nation. 
The power to overcome obstacles, to get possession of things and to organize them, is 
superiority, by an eternal law that man can neither repeal nor amend. 
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There is the transmitted power to overcome obstacles, and in this lies the advantage 
of large plump seeds over small ones. The large seed gives the young plant sufficient 
nourishment at the critical period. That is all the quality of largeness in the seed does. 
From the same plant come big and little seeds grown on the game stalk. The Jarger 
seeds contain more nourishment for the young plant at the proyer time ; and that gives 
the more vigorous growth. 


MELDRUM WHEAT. 


Let me cite an instance to show the advantage to be deiivel from the continued 
selection of seed. Up in the Gatineau Valley there lived a man named Meldrum. His 
farm was in no way specially well adapted for growing fine wheat. He had several 
daughters and they went out into the fields and picked out the big early heads of wheat 
from large vigorous plants. The seed from these he cleaned thoroughly and sowed for 
wheat again. He got exceptionally good vigorous plants with large heads and fine 
wheat. The result of his selection was that his wheat took the gold medal at the great 
Paris Exposition ; and for years afterwards his wheat was sold as Meldrum wheat, and 
at fine prices for seed wheat. 

The point I am now coming to is the result on the crops from the size of the seeds 
sown. 

I have mentioned already the fact that selected large pease were sown side by side 
with selected small pease of the same variety, on the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, in 1896. The selection was repeated and large pease from the crop from large 
pease, and small pease from the crop from small pease were sown in 1897 and 1898. 

The following tables show the average result in the weight of the pease, without 
selection, in the crop of 1898 :— 


PRODUCT FROM LARG#® AND SMALL PEASE. 
Weight per 100 
pease (in grains). 


Oe OO CEE is tie: aca 69 ¥ + nls! se eMC ESI et ce sale 538 
9) 


TERT ISE TOE TARY Pe a t,o aa ch aT 270 


J. C. Arthur, of Purdue University, quotes an instance showing the quantities of 
first and second quality of pease respectively, which came from large and small seeds 
respectively. It is shown in the following table :— 

. Weight of Pease Weight of Pease 


in grams. in grams, 
First quality. Second quality. 
OMe bal OC SECC Woy 0:5 (a) « 5:-s a “eon sees ayer 1,375 554 
From small seed...... be Sal on avian eae een a 540 1,045 


That is to say, of every 24 pease grown in the crop from large seed, about 17 were 
of first quality as against 7 of second quality ; and of every 24 pease grown from small 
seed, about 8 were of first quality as against 16 of second quality. 

The same author quotes some results from tests by Lehmann, as shown in the follow- 


ing tables :— 


(When an equal number (528) of each was sown). 


Weight of pease Percentage of 


In grams. increase. 
apron large tec Wi! KD!) SA eas 1,814 81 
ronvesmia lh seed (ii es 2 en ae 998 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Sowing an equal number did you say ? 
, -& Yes. Now I will give the results from sowing an equal weight of each. 
3—3 
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(When an equal weight of each was sown.) 


Weight of pease Percentageof 


in grams. increase, 
From jlarge seed th) ANT: 7 Oe eae 230TH 52 
Brom, small seed 2s ace ee eo 1,590 


EXPERIMENTS AT O. A. C. FARM, GUELPH. 


IT want to offer some further evidence obtained from another reliable source, in 
regard to the benefits from selecting large and heavy seed for sowing; and also some 
evidence on the apparent improvement in the productiveness of varieties from selecting 
seed of them on the farm where they are to be grown year after year. I take it 
from the last report of the Experimental Farm at Guelph, Ont.,—the experimental 
farm.of the Ontario Government. The experiments in seed-testing and the comparison 
of varieties there are under the charge of Mr. C. A. Zavitz, who is a most capable and 
eareful worker. Experiments have been conducted by him to determine the results 
from sowing selected large seeds and small seeds taken from the same crop of the 
previous year. Fresh seed has been taken each year; so that the difference in yield is 
attributable to only the difference in the size of the seeds sown. The different selections 
were sown upon plots exactly one rod square. The following table gives the results of 
the average of the yields per acre, for the number of years in which the comparisons 
were made: 


PRODUCTS FROM LARGE AND SMALL SEEDS. 


° Number of Average perce 
Class of Grain. Selection. years of yield per | .- is 
compared. acre. Pena cea 

bushels. 

PAT ya ity s an Ire Fea | Liaree- PLU Pp. S600: mck ae eee 4 46°73 "7 
EO Me: | ede eek EOL L Aj) Se eens Gael ee ee 4 43°30 

Spring wheat. .......... Large nil PRAOES Siloti nee “5G 21°25 23 
" AY Pee aed uit aren a is Vd degkk ie hae ea ee 6 WET 

EGR OW tee ete. FAT OE ORES. ua cietc ec aerate ine ae eee 5 52°38 oa 
hh" CAS oF Cees CREO Annee Rene Sallie 41, an ae eee ee eee Dy 37°96 

Pease 22h. dos mi ouaree Seed", (OV eat re OEE Ue ee See 5S 24°03 34 
Aiwa. Reet. aD FER ASR She Sees d Maer yes Meee fe Oe PER HEA eT 3 17°88 


That table shows the very great benefit from selecting large heavy seeds to sow, 
even if the selection is not carried any further than that. 

Moreover when the selection of large seeds is continued from year to year out of the 
crop grown from large seeds, there is an improvement in the quality of the crop as 
well as in the yield per acre. Mr. Zavitz reports an experiment in the selection of seed 
oats for six years in succession. The experiment was begun in 1893, by selecting seed 
from the general crop of Joanette oats of the previous year. The selection in each of 
the following years was made from the product of the selected seed of the previous year. 
The following table gives the results of the average of the yields per acre. In the 
weight of grain per measured bushel, the average is for six years; and in the yield of 


grain per acre the average is for five years. , 
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PRODUCT FROM LARGE AND SMALL OATS. 


Average Average Percentage 
weight per yield of 
measured bushel. per acre. increase. 
Lbs. Bushels. 
From large plump oats.......... 33°03 58 20 
From small light-weighing oats....  30°3 48°] 


The difference between the average yield per acre from large plump seed, selected 
out of the product of selected seed for six years in succession, is practically 10 bushels 
per acre more than the average yield per acre from small light-weighing seed selected 
out of the product of similar seed. The increase is more than 20 per cent. 

It has been proved over and over again that the largest and heaviest seeds produce 
the largest and most vigorous plants. In grass and clover seeds the small ones are 
usually inferior and of low vitality. They cannot be depended on to produce a “ good 
catch ” or a good stand of plants. In all cases of farm crops a greater proportion of 
the large seeds germinate. This is followed up by a more vigorous growth ; and the 
growth is also towards a larger yield of large plump seeds of high quality, with which 
to continue the strain. 


DOES SEED RUN OUT? 


That brings me to say a few words on the subject of whether a strain of seed, or a 
variety, will deteriorate in productiveness by being grown on the same farm from year 
to year. I submit some further evidence from the report of the Experimental Farm of 
Guelph, Ont. If the different varieties of grain grown on that farm continuously for 
eight or ten years have deteriorated m productiveness, then there should be some 
evidence of a gradual decrease in the yield, independently of the fluctuations due to the 
season. On the contrary, the records of yields show that there is a progressive increase 
in the yield per acre of the varieties which have been grown for the longest periods on 
the same farm. There are variations and slight exceptions to that, but that is the rule 
as shown by the records of yields. 


By Mr. Burnett ; 


Q. Grown on different varieties of soil ? 

A. Grown on the same farm, and all the varieties grown under similar conditions 
for fair comparison every year. - 

In the report of the tests at that farm I find that with wheat, oats, barley and pease, 
the average yield of grain per acre for the last three years is higher from the varieties 
which have been grown on the farm continuously for eight or ten years, than from the 
varieties grown on it from one to three years only. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. The same varieties? Ifthe varieties change that is not a fair test ! 

A. The comparison is between the best varieties which have been grown on the same 
farm for a long time, and the best new varieties brought on to it. The comparison is 
for the same years and under the same conditions of cultivation. My point is this: 
assurance of productiveness does not come with any new variety ; but comes with 
selection of seed every year from any variety which has proven productive in that locality. 

There are great differences between the productiveness of varieties. But Ido not know 
of any means whereby one can tell beforehand whether a variety new to the locality 
will be productive there. The fact that some varieties, which were most productive on 
some of the experimental farms in 1898, were among the least productive on other 
experimental farms in the same season and vice versa, is evidence that superior produc- 
tiveness does not continue in the variety in different locaiities and conditions. 

The safe practice for the farmers is to select large and heavy seed from any strain 
which is of good quality for the market, and which has been productive in their locality 
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A still greater improvement than that is practicable. The selection of seeds from the 
largest, earliest, most vigorous plants as they grow would give the very best seeds from 
that strain or variety. The power to overcome obstacles, which is in evidence in the 
largest and most vigorous plants, is worth seeking in the seeds from such plants. 

One day’s work of selection when the crcp is ripe, would yield the farmer enough 
heads from the best plants for two bushels of cleaned seed. That should be cleaned 
thoroughly ; and the small light seeds taken out by a stiff fanning and sieving. These 
two bushels (more or less) of selected seed should be sown ona plot of well prepared 
fertile land. The crop from that will furnish seed for the general crop of the farm of 
that class or grain. Itis important that that plot should be in the best possible con- 
dition for crop growing. The productive qualities of those selected seeds are im- 
proved by being grown on land which bears large crops. Before the crop from the seed 
grain plot is harvested, a selection of the heads from the most productive and vigorous 
plants should again be made. These furnish the seed for the seed-grain plot the succeed- 
ing year. The seed-grain plot itself should be one on which a well-manured root or 
green crop or a clover crop was grown the previous year. Ina few years a farmer could 
grade up the strain of seed on his farm to yield from ten to twenty per cent more per 
acre. Even if he does not follow that systematic selection, if he sows only heavy, plump 
seeds, from the largest yielding crop he can find in his locality, he will derive very great 
benefit. 

When I mention these percentages, what does 10 or 20 per cent or 30 per cent of - 
increased yield in the crops over this Dominion mean? The value of the crops being 
about $280,000,000, ten per cent is $28,000,000 a year. I believe we can get that 
increase in Canada by the means I have outlined to-day ; that is my judgment in regard 
to the farmers of Canada in this work. 


LARGE AND SMALL POTATOES. 


Before I finish, let me say one word about potatoes. Mr. Zavitz carried on an 
experiment in using large marketable potatoes and small potatoes (not very small—14 
inches in diameter) for planting. He has done that for fouryears. The large potatoes 
for planting every year are selected from the produce of large potatoes planted the pre- 
vious year. The small potatoes are from the produce of small potatoes. The average 
yield for the four years 1895-96-97-98 was 201 bushels per acre from the large potatoes 
and 131 bushels per acre from the small potatoes. That was a gain of over 69 bushels to 
the acre annually, on the same soil, in the same seasons, for four years, from planting 
large potatoes. This was due probably to some extent to the inherited vigour, and also 
to the larger amount of nourishment for the young plant in the larger potatoes planted. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Was that for one year or an average ? 
A. That was the average for the four years, 


ROOT CROPS FROM LARGE AND SMALL SEEDS. 


Mr. Zavitz conducted a comparison in growing mangels from large plump seed and 
small seed for four years ; also in growing carrots for four years ; and in growing sugar 
beets for two years, and Swede turnips for three years in similar ways. Taking the 
average of all these for those years, the average yield from large plump seeds was 24:88 
tons to the acre ; and the average yield of the same classes and varieties of roots grown 
from small seeds was 15-91 tons per acre. That is nearly the difference between 25 
tons to the acre in one case, and 15 tons in the other for that number of years. 
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THE TWO FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


I think the evidence is abundant and clear to establish a belief in these two fun- 
damental principles which underlie the successful growing of crops in Canada. The 
first one is that a proper rotation of crops will greatly increase the yield per acre ; 
and that a proper rotation can be planned when a farmer understands the difference 
between conditions favourable to the processes of growth which make for the increase 
of the roots, stalks and leaves of plants, and those favourable to the formation of seeds. 
Barn-yard manure is for the roots, stalks and leaves primarily ; and a fine condition of 
tilth is for the grain crops the following year. 

The other fundamental principle in support of which also the evidence is clear, is 
that the only sure way of improving the grain of a locality and of increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of varieties suited to it, is by a selection of seed from the crops and plants 
that have succeeded best there or under similar conditions, and by doing that year after 
year successively. 


by Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Why in the North-west is it the case that although White Fife grows best on 
the land and seems to improve in quality and once was the most expensive, it does not 
now bring as high price as the Red Fife ? 

A. Ido not know. 

Q. We have sown White Fife for a number of years and find it improves in qua- 
lity ; but within the last two years {thejprice has not been given for it. Formerly the 
same price was given. 


A CHANGE OF SEED. 


Mr. Ropertson—Regarding a change of seed, I would like to mention this further. 
A change of seed brings out the tendency to variation in the time of ripening and in the 
productiveness. Therefore, when it is desired to get in any locality an earlier ripening 
variety of grain, a good plan would be to take a variety of good quality for the market, 
from a northern to a southern locality. Then select seeds from the vigorous, large plants 
that ripen earliest. By following up the selection, in a few years you would likely get 
crops that would grow better and ripen earlier. I would suggest that as a means of 
bringing about the earlier ripening. 

If the farmers of Canada can be encouraged to select out of their crops of each class 
of grain this year, enough heads from the vigourous plants, enough big heads from the 
largest plants, to yield two bushels of clean grain of each, they will have taken a great 
step in advance. Let them follow that up; and clean that grain thoroughly to get the 
additional value of large heavy seeds out of these selected heads. Such selected seed 
should be sown on a seed-grain plot from which a clover crop or green crop had been 
taken the year previous. From that crop seed for the general crop of the farm the fol- 
lowing year would be obtained. A selection of heads should be made from the seed- 
grain plot every year before it is cut. Those are for seed for the seed-grain plot of the 
following year. Every bit of evidence indicates that such seed would be greatly more 
productive than any seed they can get from any other source. That will be one of the 
main values of the Illustration Stations. If you want the farmers as a whole to receive 
and apply a principle you have to give them object lessons of the application of that 
principle. Otherwise the principle may become to them a theory only and not lead to 
an improved practice. The object lesson, of the crops growing from selected seeds along 
side crops from seed that is not selected, would be a splendid illustration of the best 
practice to follow throughout the Dominion. 
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CommirrEE Room No. 46. 
House or Commons, 9th May, 1899. 


The Selecs Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at © 
10.45 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Bain, chairman, presiding. 


Mr. James W. Ropertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, being pre- 
sent, continued his evidence as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—At the last session of the Committee I submitted 
some evidence showing that superior productiveness of varieties of grain depends upon 
the locality and conditions under which they are grown, rather than upon the variety as 
such. I said further that in my judgment there was no need for a change of grain ; and 
that a change of grain made the farmer incur very much risk and often gave him no 
benefit. There was no time to submit fully the evidence on which I based the latter 
statement and all I desire to do this morning is to submit some of the evidence I have. 

First of all allow me to supplement what I said in regard to the effect of change of 
locality and conditions of growth upon the productiveness of a variety to show that the 
variety as such, does not maintain superior productiveness, except as it happens to hit 
successfully the conditions of the locality. It maintain3 the form, the colour, the habit 
of growth and hardiness, characteristic of it ; but it does not hold equally productiveness 
except as the circumstances suit it. I said that last year—1898—65 varieties of oats 
were compared in five localities in Canada where the experimental farms are situated. 
The lists of the twelve most productive at each place included no less than 41 of these 
varieties. That made me think that the conditions under which a variety of grain is 
grown change its relative productivenes so much that you have no constant superiority 
in any variety when the locality and conditions under which it is grown are changed. 
If the 24 varieties, which are not named in the five lists of 12 most productive, were 
among the poorest yielders on all the farms, they could be discarded. That is not the 
case. A variety which is at the head of the list at Agassiz, B.C., is at the very bottom 
of the list—the 65th-—at Ottawa. 

Let me submit a table showing the relative place in the order of productiveness at 
the four other experimental farms of the 12 varieties of oats which were most productive 
at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, in 1898. 


KELATIVE PRODUCTIVENESS OF 65 VARIETIES OF OATS. 


Relative place in Order of Productiveness on Experimental 
Farms at 


Ottawa, Nappan, Brandon, |Indian Head| Agassiz, 

Ont. Noss Man. N.W.T. B.C. 
Haalett’s: Seizures Ji. 2);../s60v ae Bee. Ist 30 29 51 47 
SS OAMEEEON Acts, 0, cok SLE ae 2nd 52 42 48 58 
BT eLCLOM Sse sae ot ote SE Re eae 3rd 53 59 36 63 
Oboes arte Lara aah Mae Mea Mae Ala BL ee 4th 7 19 i 50 
(FOldem beauty ost. ak oe oe setae oe 5th 39 31 33 10 
US OK LCR Nr dia. 4 se roa: Wee nits tats 6th 16 69 66 at 
arly Goldens rolgie, ci. wecs's aus 7th 36 18 14 49 
PIOPTOVEC LAGOWO 2h aokk a coke eee 8th 62 43 55 28 
LE LOUNE ST c DMNE ve Se We ne RR ReaD Sf PNG 9th 5D pail 30 52 
EUSSELL Secs sete aici ae roy etki, Sees 10th 57 46 37 41 
IRarig ek eee. SoMa ne antids AOM aett Pa 11th 49 ¥3 25 60 
PULA CO! : TEN io MeL igerns ee 12th 3 24 21 39 


— 
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All the varieties tested were reported as being grown on plots side by side on each 
Experimental Farm in the same season. 

If you run the eye along the line opposite each variety you will see there is no 
- constant superiority in productiveness when a variety is grown in the different localities 
in the same season. Varieties which are among the most productive in one place are 
among the least productive in another place. 

If there was not much difference between the yields per acre of different varieties. 
on the same farm, then the change of place in the order of productiveness on the dif- 
ferent farms would not be of much moment. But the difference between the yields per 
acre from different varieties on the same farm is very great; and there are varieties at, 
almost regular intervals between the highest and lowest yield on each farm. The fol- 
lowing table shows the yield in bushels per acre of the most productive and the least 
productive variety on each farm, and also the difference between the highest and the 
lowest on each farm. 


DIFFERENCE IN YIELDS PER ACRE: OATS. 


| 
HIGHEST. Lowest. |DIFFERENCE 
Where Grown. Name of Variety. —_—-—-—— —_—— 
Bushels Bushels Bushels 
per per per 
Acre Acre Acre 
(|\Hazlett’s Seizure .......... nieces Ohad Mee ae AEE | 
Ottawa, Ont.... .. 0... 0+ RQaricreTslanidi.......) 0: anaemeecee aerae 42° | 47 
- x (i thousand Dollars. 2) issues DOW eg ne \ 
Mappan, Nop us wet en A aor eM RS cleo cn fiiemune hoe 22 =|J 28 
PAW ite Giant, 1205 5.4. Sie Sens Me a SA | 
Brandon, Man. ...-..5-++::- ViScotehvbopetown:, : «4c. La lee Seren tee oat, 54 |f 60 
i CiBuek bees Lilinots: : 5 aaeeer EOL eh see es ae 
Sole eta \Plack Mosdag-/. .:cit.b eh Md ye 29 } 50 
| 
. Danish Island. 4. .2. 4. 2 yer eens SOR aa caecitet \ 
Agassiz, B.C............+.-. MiPrive Cluster... cs ee ee AD a 43 


You will observe that some varieties are much more productive than others on the 
same farm; but as has been, the varieties which are most productive in one locality, 
do not maintain their superiority when grown in another locality. A striking instance 
of that is shown in the fact that the variety Danish Island which is at the head of the 
list at Agassiz, B.C., with 85 bushels to the acre, is at the very bottom of the list of 65 
varieties at Ottawa, Ont., with 42 bushels to the acre. 

Let me now submit a table showing the relative place in the order of productive- 
ness at the four other Experimental Farms of the 12 varieties which were least produc- 
tive at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont., in 1898. 
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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVENESS OF SIXTY-FIVE VARIETIES OF OATS. 


Relative place in Order of Productiveness on Experimental Farms at 
Name of Variety. ———-s <p oOo 
| Indian Head . 
Ottawa, Ont. |Nappan, N. 8S.) Brandon, Man. N.W.T. | Agassiz, B.C. 
PROleO eee ae). oe ee kt 53rd 34 65 24 59 
White Wonder hoje) vn slp es3 54th 28 Por ea 57 21 
Siberian, O; As Gs cao sta : 55th 19 40 16 48 
PORIW CLL Bee eed ike Pee ith 47 27 61 5 
FR OBCORIOT, otek yea Fehekea we -| 58th 44 53 2 él 
RVG COME Le Sees tittle the 2 59th 37 33 : OF 55 
PTIZEICAMStOL gk .cala ie cualaorakoats © 60th 6 56 50 66 
SSSR DRAMA Dea te, OO NO a 61st 61 62 41 38. 
PREDIME SRE TIZO cic ecnc Sells 62nd 22 70 53 33 
PA DY BSAA: fot bod Wain cece te? 63rd 8 32 4 34 
Prolific Black Tartarian..... 64th hide dt 33 22 34 8 
Danish Tslandls:. 2 oicus ie 65th 27 14 43 1 


Again, if you run the eye along the line opposite each variety you will see there is 
no constant inferiority when a variety is grown in different localities in the same 
season. Varieties which are among the least productive in one locality are among 
the most productive in another locality. In fact, the very least productive variety 
at Ottawa is the most productive variety at Agassiz, B.C. The 3rd least productive 
variety at Ottawa—Abyssinia, the 63rd from the top—is the 4th most productive at 
Indian Head, N.W.T.; and is the 8th from the top of the list at Nappan, N.S. The 
variety — Hosedale—which is the 58th from the top at Ottawa, is 2nd from the top at 
Indian Head, N.W.T. 

Varieties of other classes of grain, wheat, barley and pease, grown at the Experi- 
mental Farms in 1898, show similar changes in relative place in the order of produc- 
tiveness. 
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FORTY-TWO VARIETIES OF SPRING WHEAT. 
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RELATIVE place in the order of productivenes: at the four other Experimental Farms 
of the 12 Varieties Highest at the Central Farm, Ottawa, for the Season of 1898. 


Highest and lowest yee in 
bushels per acre........... 
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RELATIVE place in the order of productiveness at the four other Experimental Farms 
of the 12 Varieties Lowest at the Central Farm, Ottawa, for the Season of 1898. 


Highest and Jowest yield in 
mushels pel ACKOn.Wes. «san 


Name of Variety. 
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Agassiz, B.C. 


11 
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38 
32 
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27 
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FORTY-SEVEN VARIETIES OF PEASE. 


RELATIVE place in the order of productiveness at three other Experimental Farms of the 
12 Varieties Highest at the Central Farm, Ottawa, for the Season of 1898. 


B 2 77 3 % 3 % +3 % +3 

Highest and lowest yield in > 7 7: zi ; ri Z 5 i 

bushels per acre............ 6 20 ‘ve Aas & 59 23 57 28 39 22 

Name of Variety. Ottawa. Nappan, N.S.|Brandon, Man. pee ana Agassiz, B.C. 

Arthur ..... ee ae eae Ist. 13 Ad 27 
Hlephant Blue. .. ..2..4. ... 2nd. Pdr it 6 
Ruta OMIM sake ke tok ss ord. 3L 48 5 
Rea CUOTIEME Co Ao. worse o cite wale sons 4th. 19 27 11 
ROPE SS ov ahe wi n'a. ciuis ea 9, 46 5th J 4 ¥ 19 
Prussian Blue.. 6th 21 32 31 
Og as eee 7th 3 | 2 3 38 
ROO ee Cy lhe sie Hu sid eile oh's 8th. AT 6 8 
PMEGHEL DITOR 2455 pig) edie goo5 x 9th. 32 44 12 
LESAN aod RR Rea 10th. 16 40 21 
B. HE. Marrowfat............ 11th. 9 35 44 


Wenteniial os. bees ce ee ees 12th. 45 28 24 
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FORTY-SEVEN VARIETIES OF PEASE. 


RELATIVE place in the order of productiveness at three other Experimental Farms of the 
6 Varieties Lowest at the Central Farm, Ottawa, for the Season of 1898. 


\ 


\ 
A 3 % 3 . 3 7 3 aR +3 
) RQ oO) RN cob) n 0) R o R 
jan KH ae on 4 aa) 4 an 4 
Highest and lowest yield in 
bushels per acre........... 46 20. Wiha \ ccf erence 59 23 57 28 39. 22 
Name of Variety. Ottawa. Nappa, Re at pate Agassiz, B.C. 
EVI CEOETS thurs y 2 ee histo Mae aes 33rd. 29 13 18 
PN TIOS ARE ce is ats obs ble estoy os 34th. f 46 38 3 
se) 
CRTOPOTY thi us RO. da pede es 68 35th. S 36 37 18 
fed) 
DE We) bigel 8 wh 6 amen ns fy eae ane 36th. : 3 9 35 
Z 
rench Canner. aun 2-06 sas 37th. 5 29 43 
White Wionderal/so.6 8s oo 38th. 6 14 2 
No record at Ottawa, 
39 to 47 incl. 


If you run the eye along the line opposite the several varieties of spring wheat and 
pease, in several instances the variety which is at the head or near the head of the list 
on one farm is at or near the bottom of the list onanother farm. Such tests of varieties 
are like trial by hazard or chance ; some hit, some miss—that and nothing more. I 
did not come to that conclusion hurriedly nor do I make the statement carelessly. That 
would be unpardonable. I looked at the evidence carefully. It convinced me that 
growing of varieties in different localities without systematic selection gave only a 
chance of success to the ones that happened to hit the conditions aright. Then I 
compared trial by hazard of an equal number of varieties (of pieces of paper) with the — 
records of the tests on the farms ; and I found them to agree almost exactly, both as to 
the total number in the selected lists and the number of times any one variety appeared 
in the lists. In the truest sense I suppose nothing happens by chance, but'the word 
has a well-known meaning and is used to account for what we cannot otherwise explain. 

I took 65 small pieces of paper and numbered them from 1 up to 65. Then they 
were put into a small box. Twelve of them were shaken out through a small hole in 
the lid. The numbers of them were recorded. They were put back into the box and 
twelve more were shaken out. The numbers on them were also recorded. That was 
done five times. The five lists of twelve each were to represent the five lists of twelve 
varieties each. Out of the 65 numbers, the lists of twelve each contained 43 numbers. 

Then 47 pieces of paper to represent the number of varieties of pease were dealt 
with in a similar way. The numbers on the lists of twelve each were 33. 
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The following table shows how closely the hazard drawing of the numbers agrees 
with the number of varieties of grain on the selected lists from unselected sowing : 


UNSELECTED SoWING versus SELECTION BY CHANCE. 


eae res bees 
aes as Numbers selected 
Pt ore Naar a by . 
S_ | os hazard or chance 
Class of Grain. 58 0.8 Bee PO 
2n 25> Average 
E 3 z 5 = Lowest. of 
a ees six trials 
0 ei win vo. an 0 Se 65 41 41 43 
Den te ee is OR ne a g's eieieic s.0s,¢ 0 od nol eee so PN ease 47 32 30 33 
SNA ATS: SSC CE Rh Rcd iS Se oes Ak SPE es oo ia te | 42 33 32 33 
_ Six-rowed barley .. BAO @ Rae le het 5 ee I tk oe kc ta 18 14 15 16, 
SEES ONS y COENEN ice, Ey a SOI seh of PR 2D 23 18 18 aly 
MISCO es eter adam Pena sss dpsko) ark «00/004 lava yovatle RR a eee a 195 138 131 142 


The selected lists, from the results of growing 195 varieties, without any selection 
of the variety and seed, known to be adapted to the locality, contain 70 per cent of the 
whole number ; and the lists from the average of six trials by chance or hazard contain 
72 per cent of the whole of the numbers. 

I do not submit that to prove anything ; but to illustrate that I do not find the 
quality of superior productiveness in any variety except as it happens to hit the condi- 
tions of the locality right. When one finds a variety or strain which does that, then 
the wise course is to stick to that and improve it further by continued selection of the 
best seeds from it from year to year. 

I submit some charts which I have prepared to show the yield per acre of some 
varieties of grain which have been grown for eight or ten years on the Experimental 
Farm at Guelph, Ont.; and also the yields per acre of the best varieties new to that 
Farm. 

Chart No. 1 shows the yield per acre of nineteen varieties of spring wheat at the 
Experimental farm, Guelph, Ont., in each of the four years, 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898. 
Each column (except one) under 1895, represents the average yield of three varieties of 
wheat. The column seventh year, represents the average yield of the three most pro- 
ductive of all the varieties which at that time had been grown on the farm for seven 
years ; the column sixth year, represents the average yield of the three most productive 
of all the varieties, which at that time had been grown on the farm for six years ; and 
so on through all the columns, except the last (first year), which represents only one 
variety, there being only one new variety recorded in that year. Thus the comparison, 
under 1895, is between the averages of the three most productive varieties which had 
been grown on that farm SSA for seven, six, five, four, three, two and one years 
respectively. 

The columns under 1896 represent the average yields of the same varieties in 1896 
on the same farm. The varieties which are in the column seventh year, in 1895, are in 
_ the column eighth year in 1896, in the column ninth year in 1897, and in the column 
tenth year in 1898. The same is the case for the other varieties, the column sixth year 
in 1895 becomes column seventh year in 1896, and so on. 
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YIELDS PER ACRE OF VARIETIES OF OATS. 
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Chart No. 2 shows the yield per acre of eighteen varieties of oats at the Experi- 
mental Farm, Guelph, Ont., in each of the three years 1896, 1897 and 1898. Hach 
column under 1896 represents the average yield of the three most productive of all the 
varieties which at that time had been grown on the farm for the number of years on 
the column. The columns under 1897 and 1898 represent the yields of the same 
varieties on the same farm in those years respectively. The general arrangement of the 
chart is the same as chart No. 1. It will be seen that the varieties which have been 
grown on that farm for the longest period—eight to ten years—have given the highest 
yields per acre. 
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YIELDS PER ACRE OF VARIETIES OF BARLEY, 
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Chart No. 3 shows the yield per acre of twenty varieties of barley at the Experi- 
mental Farm, Guelph, Ont., in each of the three years 1896, 1897 and 1898. The 
column first year uncer 1896 represents only two varieties ; the other columns represent 
the average of three varieties each. The general arrangement of the chart is similar to 


No. 1 Ant No. 2. 
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Chart No. 4 shows the yield per acre of 14 varieties of pease at the Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont., in each of the three years, 1896, 1897, 1898. The column first 
year under 1896 represents two varieties; the other columns represent the average of 
three varieties each. The general arrangement of the chart is similar to No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 3. 
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Chart No. 5 is a summary and average of Charts No. 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Under wheat, it shows the average yield per acre, for the four years 1895, 1896, 
1897 and 1898, of the three best varieties which had been grown on that farm for the 
periods mentioned on the columns, | 

3—4 
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‘Under oats, it shows the average yield per acre, for the three years 1896, 1897 
and 1898, of the three best varieties which had been grown on that farm for the periods 
mentioned on the columns. 


AVERAGE YIELDS PER ACRE DURING SEVERAL YEARS. 
Chart No. 6. 
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Under barley, it shows the average yield per acre, for the three years 1896, 1897 
and 1898, of the three best varieties which had been grown on that farm for the periods 
mentioned on the columns. 

Under pease, it shows the average yield per acre for the three years 1896, 1897 and 
1898, of the three best varieties which had been grown on that farm for the periods 
mentioned on the columns. 
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The exceptions to each column representing the average of three varieties are :— 
Under wheat, the column one to four years, one variety ; under barley, the column one 
to three years, two varieties ; under pease, the column one to three years, two varieties. 

The evidence is all in one direction ; and it shows that the varieties which have 
been grown on the farm for the longest periods have given heavier yields per acre than 
those varieties which were comparatively new to the locality. 

The exception six to nine years under wheat appears to indicate that the three 
varieties represented in that column are better adapted to that locality than the three 
varieties represented in seven to ten years, and by far the heaviest yielder in the three 
varieties in column six to nine years is Wid Goose. The details of the average yields 
of the three varieties represented in each of these two columns are. 
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By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. If productiveness depends on conditions, then all varieties sown should change 
no more than the difference between green berries and red. If itis in the surroundings 
they would all continue to yield alike. Now, we all know as farmers that is not so. 
Any man in farming practice knows that one variety will always yield more than 
another, everything else being equal. 

A. Every variety varies in productiveness as the locality suits it or as it fits into 
the conditions of the locality. What suits one, does not suit the others. Whenever a 
variety suits the locality, the longer it is kept there the better it will become, if it is 
sown on good land and selection of the best seed from it is made every year. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. This is avery interesting subject. It would appear that at least false doctrines 
have been taught in the colleges in the past. IfI understood you right, aside from the 
values of varieties for different localities there is absolutely nothing else in them in 
regard to productiveness ? 

A. I do not find that there is any constant superiority in a variety when it is 
changed from one locality to another. 

Q. Farmers have found that there is an indubitable deterioration in sowing the same 
seed from year to year ? 

A. At the last meeting, Mr. Bell (if I may use his name) said that he had been 
growing the same strain or variety of wheat for twenty years and now his seed is better 
and more productive than it was before. There is from generation to generation a 
deterioration, unless there is selection of the best for seed from year to year ; but by 
selection there may be continuous improvement as well as variation. 


By Mr. Featherston: 
Q. I would think the same thing would apply to live stock? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. How is that selection first made ? 
A. I would select in two ways. I would select the largest heads from the most 
vigorous and early plants in a field until I had two bushels of grain. That would give 
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me seed from the plants that have proven that they had adapted themselves to the 
conditions of that locality, and then I would select the heaviest and largest seeds out of 
these. I would select only out of a heavy crop. I would choose the best piece in a 
field or locality. 


By Mr. McMullen : 


Q. Does that principle of selection of seed hold good in the case of root crops as 
well as grain? In the case of potatoes for instance ? 

A. In potatoes, I think, it does. I gave some evidence of ‘that when last before: 
the committee. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Do you select the varieties that generally stand high in the list ! 

A. For those charts I have taken uniformly the three that stand highest. 

Q. I am afraid that would be a blow at your theory of variety having nothing to. 
do with productiveness ? 

A. I do not hold that variety has nothing to do with productiveness. It has a 
great deal to do with it. One variety often is very much more productive than another. 
To begin with, I would select the most productive variety or strain I could find in the 
locality. The point is that a variety very productive in one locality will not maintain 
its productiveness in another locality. The variety by selection will retain superiority 
in the same locality, but taken to another locality it may not do so.’ If you have a 
variety or strain that is succeeding in yielding large crops, further selection will maintain 
the superiority and improve it. 


By Mr, McMillan : 


@. Your teaching is contrary to the teaching of all scientific men, and and it is con- 
trary to my own experience of fifty years’ farming in Canada. We have changed our 
seed steadily and have never grown for more than five or six years. Some varieties will 
improve the first and second year perhaps, and then after you have had them a number 
of years they will go down. Prof. Robertson has been studying this, but remember this. 
is something that can be settled only after a number of years by practical experience on 
the one place. 

A. While studying and investigating, I have collected the evidence of every good 
farmer I could find, including that of Mr. McMillan himself. 

Q. Yes, but my evidence is not worth anything. 

A. On the contrary, I value it highly ; and while Mr. McMillan does not agree: 
with all I have said, I think he will agree with it when I have made my meaning quite 
clear. I learned with a good deal of satisfaction while travelling with Mr. McMillan 
years ago when we were attending Farmers Institutes together, that whenever he found 
an exceptionally large crop of grain at any place which he visited, he would try and 
secure some seed from that crop and take it to his own place. That was obtaining seed 
from a strain which had been productive. I did not learn, however, that he followed 
that up by selecting the best seed out of that year after year in the manner which I 
have described. He kept on using the same seed over and over again without selec- 
tion. The law of constant deterioration is in operation unless there is selection of the 
best as seed for the next generation. He began well by selecting grain that had proved 
itself to be superior in point of productiveness on a large area, under somewhat similar 
conditions to those which prevailed at his own place ; and if he had kept on selecting 
seed from that grain as I have suggested, it is my belief that he would have had better 
crops year after year instead of the seed running out. The statements which I have made 
in this respect do not contradict, so far as I know, the teachings or statements of the 
competent authorities in regard to the science of agriculture of whom I know and have: 
read. J know my conclusions are different from and contrary to some current supposi- 
tions in regard to the subject ; but these suppositions have been leading us down hill in, 
crop growing in Canada, while the truth will lead us up. ’ 
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By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. If I did not select the grain in one way I did in another. I did not send the 
men into the field to pick out the largest heads of grain ; but I always got the very best 
fanning mill, that having the most sieves, and put my grain throughit. If I did not 
pick it by hand I would yet get all the largest grain grown in the field and that was the 
most rapid and best way of selecting the grain. I hold that that is selection of the 
very best sort. 

The Cuairman.—Before we leave this question is there any other gentleman that 
would like to ask any questions 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. What size plots of aeons were these tests made upon 4 

A. Asa ae upon plots 51, of an acre in size at Brandon, 45 - an acre at Indian 
Head ; and J, of an acre at the other farms ; on the Guelph farm ;4, of an acre. 

Q. My reason for asking is this. I have been at the Experimental Farm and I 
noticed that there are different beds devoted to experiments on grass and other crops ; 
and on some beds I would find at certain times of the year there would be, say, one- 
quarter or one-half of very vigorous plants upon them and others would be very small 
and puny. The gardener said that the ground was originally very uneven and they had 
scraped down the soil from the knolls into the hollows and left nothing but the bare 
_ sand were the knolls were ; and some of those beds were partly where those knolls 
stood and the whole of the rich soil had been removed from those spots, consequently 
the results were very uneven and I can easily understand that the test would vary very 
largely if plants were located upon plots that were situated as these were. The variety 
that gave the best results might have been on the best ground and the poorer results 
would have been produced from the plots which were situated where the knolls had 
been. That is what makes me ask whether these results were from large or from small 

plots ? 
; A. The tests were made on small plots ; the ground was selected to be as even as 
possible ; and I learned from those in charge that where any part of a plot was damaged 
or very uneven, it was measured and allowance made for it. On the Guelph farm there 
is less variation of soi! than there is on the farm at Ottawa. 

_ Another thing I want to say is this, that to give the average of yield of crops, 
when conditions under which they were grown are different, is to place misleading infor- 
mation in the hands of the farmer. That is a conclusion which a leading English 
investigator has published in his last report. It is like saying, one man in Ottawa is 
worth a million dollars ; four other men are worth 50 cents a piece ; and the average of 
the wealth of these five men in $200,000 each. Itis not so. There is no use in giving 
averages of yields except where the conditions are alike. 

Q. Do I understand that at the Experimental Farm at Ottawa, it is known that 
there are certain varieties that have stood very low in the list, and have done well else- 
where. Do you account for this by saying that the conditions are such that they don’t 
thrive here ? 

A. Quite so. Varieties that have stood very low on the Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, have in some cases stood high in Nova Scotia and British Columbia and vice 
verst. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Does not that settle the point that the variety has something to do with it ? 

A. I fear I have not made myself quite clear. There is an essential difference in 
varieties ; but whether any variety will differ from others in the right direction of pro- 
ductiveness in any locality, I cannot know until it is tried there. 


By Mr. Lang: 


Q. According to your theory, grain will not run out ; but can be selected from year 


to year so as to improve it ! 
A. That is right. 
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By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. But you want the best to begin with ? 

A. Yes, certainly ; and not only the best variety but that from a field in which the 
crop was heavy. It might take a long time to grade up poor seed ; it is always well to 
start with the best that is obtainable and then to improve that from year to year by 
selection. _ 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. If you sow any seed without making a selection it will deteriorate. 

A. I think if you do so, year after year, it will deteriorate. Everything that is 
mproved by culture deteriorates unless prevented by a continuation of the means 
whereby it was made better—selection and good soil. Improvement by culture has been 
effected by constant and successful struggle against tendencies which pull the other way. 

Mr. Hurtey.—Wheat with us treated that way by selection never deteriorated ; 
it was as good the last year as the first. 

Mr. McMitian.—I stated the other day that Siberian and Black Sea wheat did 
well with us for 8, 10 or 12 years, and after that they deteriorated. One farmer took them 
both and removed them about a hundred miles to his father-in-law’s place at Hamilton. 
We could hardly grow them in Huron at all. When he came back with the seed it 
yielded as well as ever it did. 

Mr. Hurtey.—May be your land came up in the interval. 

Mr. McMitian.—I have always found in selecting seed that you should never go 
south and take seed north ; go north and select seed and take it south. That is some 
thing I have watched closely, for I have to watch these things. 

Mr. McGrecor.—Of course we must always remember that when we buy seed at. 
a neighbour’s or at the stores we want the best. If you don’t keep sowing the best it 
must go back. 

Mr. McMiiian.—I believe with the Professor in going into the field if we have 
time and picking the good seed, and then by passing them through the fanning mill we 
will have the best. You can only grow large grain from large seeds. I am a firm 
believer in that. 

Mr. McMv.tien.— What the Professor says in regard to grain running itself out 
unless you select the best seed is the experience of every one who has any knowledge at 
all of agriculture. On the other hand selecting the best seed and sowing that, is, to 
my mind, a practice not adopted by farmers as a rule. They do not go through their 
crops and select the best seed. 

Mr. McMituan.—Take the fanning mill with the best riddles and though not done: 
by hand the seed is as well selected as you can wish. 

Mr. McMu.uren.—The fanning mill does it by the use of wind, but the man by 
the use of his brains. You get the best heads by going through the field and from 
them you get the best seed. 

Mr. Rosertson.—This is a matter exceedingly important for the country,—the 
possibility of getting ten or twenty per cent more crop by the use of the best seed. 
The selection by the fanning mill is most excellent. This is what it does: it separates 
the heavy and large seeds from the others. They give the young plants that come from 
them a larger store of food at a critical stage of their growth. But some of the large 
and small seeds grew on the same stalks. By taking the heads of the largest and most 
vigorous plants in a heavy yielding crop; and then selecting the large heavy seeds from 
them by the use of a fanning mill, the double benefit may be secured. The selection by 
the fanning mill gives the young plants a better chance; and the selection from the 
heavy crop and from the heads of the best plants, gives you still better plants to have 
that better chance from the store of food in the large seeds. 

Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence of May 5th and 9th, 
I find it correct. 


JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying. 


a 
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NOTE. T have received 
(June 9th) a copy of the “ Year-Book of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
1898.” It contains an article on “ Improvement of Plants by Selection,” by Herbert J. 
Webber, Special Agent of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. TI find 
in it much information on methods of selection which have been used to improve the 
crops of various plants, particularly cotton and Indian corn. I have taken the liberty 
(with the consent of the chairman) to submit some quotations. JI had not seen it at the 
time I gave my evidence or I would have pointed out how fully it supports the deduc- 
tions and recommendations which I submitted. 

A diagram illustrating the method of selecting Sea Island cotton which has been 
successfully applied by Mr. W. A. Clark, of Columbia, S.C., sets forth the plan so clearly 
that I have copied and modified it, to illustrate what I have recommended for the selec- 
tion of seed-grain, of wheat, oats, barley and pease. 

The following are the quotations. The italics are mine, and the subheadings in 
italics are also mine. 


I.—Showing effect of Selection. 


“Selection is one of the most important factors in plant breeding, the natural 
capacity of all plants to vary furnishing the basis on which the breeder has to work.” 

“The largest ears may grow on comparatively unproductive or weak stalks, and 
therefore to obtain the best results seed corn showld be selected in the field, and attention 
given to the habit, productiveness, general vigour, &c., of the plant, as well as to the 
character of the ear, kernel and cob, and uniformity in ripening. The same remarks 


_ apply to the selection of seed wheat.” 


“ Allen cites an interesting case of increased yield in corn as a result of selection, 
as follows :—‘ Four years ago my foreman, at my earnest request, began the selection of 
field corn for seed purposes. He grew the white dent red-cob variety. Before harvest- 
ing the main crop he went over the field and selected the lowest growing, stocky stalks, 
with two perfect ears each. He has followed the same plan ever since, with an increase 
of fully 25 per cent in productiveness.’” 

“The custom of carefully selecting the seed (cotton) has grown with the industry 
and may be said to be inseparable from it, and it is only by such careful selection that 
the staple can be kept up to its present superior excellence.” 

“ These high-bred strains (cotton) are maintained only by continuous selection, and 
if for any reason the selection is interrupted, there is a general and rapid decline in the 
quality of the staple. The cotton produced by these rigid! y selected plants commands 
a much higher price than the general crop and is sold direct to manufactures for special 
purposes.” 

“This method and similar ones employed by numerous other growers are applicable 
with slight variations, to most of our common crops, such as corn, wheat, &ec.” 

“ Tncreased size and productiveness are among the most common and important 
features resulting from selection. The increased length and quantity of fibre of the Sea 
Island cotton, previously described (PI. XX VI), are good illustrations of this, and dowbt- 
less all common agricultural crops could be suemilarly vmproved.” 

“ Louis de Vilmorin’s classical experiments in selection, which resulted in increas- 
ing the richness of sugar in the sugar beet, shows what exceedingly important results 
can be obtained by careful attention in selecting the seed-producing plants. These expe- 
riments in fact saved the beet-sugar industry of France and established it on a paying 
basis. His method consisted simply in testing the individual roots to determine their 
richness in sugar, and selecting for seed production, or ‘mothers,’ as they are termed, 
only those showing the largest percentage.” 

“The percentage of proteid matter in wheat, pease, &c., and of starch in potatoes 
and barley, &c., could doubtless be increased by similar modes of selection.” 
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IT.—Showing effect of change of conditions, such as locality, ke. 


‘The variations which form the basis for selection and the formation of new and 
improved races of plants are the direct or indirect results of changed environment or of 
hybridization and cross fertilization.” 

‘Probably the most common way of obtaining initial variations is to select them 
from seedlings as they appear, but thewr advent can be greatly hastened by artificially 
changing the conditions under which the plants grow, or dy crossing different races or 
species.” | 

‘“‘ As explained above, hybridization and changing the environment artificially dre 
the principal means of securing desired variations, and selection is the means by which 
a variation when once secured is augmented and fixed.” 

‘In the words of Henri de Vilmorin, ‘Cross breeding greatly increases the chance - 
of wide variation, but it makes the task of fixation more difficult.’ ” 


ITI.—Continuous growing under the same conditions and in one locality. 

“ Thus, in selecting wheat or any other plant to increase the productiveness, it is of 
the greatest importance that very many individuals grown under the same conditions 
should be examined and the seed taken only from those producing the largest yield.” 

“In selecting with a view to obtaining a sort suited to local conditions of soil or 
climate somewhat adverse to the best growth of all existing sorts, the plants for selec- 
tion must be grown wm that location in order that they may be subjected to the adverse 
conditions, and those wndividuals selected which survive and prosper best.” 

“The uniformity of heading or ripening of lettuce obtained in the forcing business 
is also, as the writer is informed by Mr. P. H. Dorsett, of the Division of Vegetable 
Physiology and Pathology, an interesting and valuable illustration of amprovements of 
this nature obtained by selection. Careful growers of this crop, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, where the industry has reached its greatest perfection, always raise their 
own seed, claiming that it is impossible to purchase seed suitable for their requirements.” 


1V.—Selection as a general agricultural practice.. 


‘‘In the preceding pages attention has been directed to some exceedingly valuable 
results obtained by careful selection methods, for instance, the increased productiveness 
of cotton, corn, sugar-beets, etc. The common methods of selection are simple and in- 
expensive and should become general practices in agriculture. Every farmer and horti- 
culturist should devise for each crop a systematic method of selection similar to that 
described in the case of Sea Island cotton, so that the general crop may .be grown con- 
tinually from selected pedigree stock. All common agricultural crops respond to skilful 
selection, and in every case valuable results will doubtless reward the agriculturist’s 
attention to this principle.” 
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CHEESE, BUTTER, BACON, FRUIT, FLOUR—PRODUCTION AND EXPORT, 


ComMITTEE Room No. 46, 
House or Commons, 
9th May, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, at 
10.45 a.m., Mr. Bain, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. James W. RoBertson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, was present 
at the request of the Committee, and made the following statements :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—The outside markets for Canadian farm products 
is a very large subject for one morning ; and as the special agent of the department in 
Great Britain is here, I shall deal only with the general aspect of the main products in 
the British markets ; and leave Mr. Grindley to speak of the details of packages and 
condition of products which he was able to examine while there. 


CANADIAN CHEESE. 


Our cheese trade in Great Britain is not in a very healthy state. The increasing 
wealth of the people there makes them much more fastidious in choosing their food. 
They have been for some twelve years continuously demanding a softer bodied cheese. 
Such a cheese cured in a warm climate developes a heated and strong flavour to which 
the English consumer has a constant objection. While improving our cheese in richness 
of body we have not been able to retain, in a large quantity of summer-made cheese, the 
clean nutty flavour. Meanwhile the English and Scotch makers have been making their 
quality superior, by adopting systematic methods instead of the old rule of thumb 
practice. During last July we found English and Scotch cheddars quoted in active 
demand at about 60 shillings per 112 pounds in England, while Canadian cheese was. 
difficult of sale at 42 shillings in the same market at the same time. Let me say that 
the manufacture of English and Scotch cheese is not a small thing. It is estimated that 
they make over there about one pound of cheese for every two pounds they import from 
all countries. . 

Flavour is due to the curing temperature mainly, cleanliness being observed. When 
cheese has been cured in this country continuously at a temperature under 65° Fahr., 
we have had a flavour like English cheddar ; while similar cheese cured in a room where 
the temperature fluctuated over 75° Fahr. has been of inferior flavour. This has resulted 
in a difference in value of one and a half cents a pound when the two cheeses were com- 
pared in December. The remedy is to have the temperature of the curing rooms in 
Canada so regulated that the cheese can be cured at a temperature under 65 degrees. 
The average temperature in England in summer is from 61 to 62 degrees; and if they 
have a stone wall curing room they can maintain that temperature inside. We have 
issued special instructions to cheese factory owners and cheese makers on the methods 
by which curing rooms can be improved. At a slight expense they can be made so as 
to have a temperature of 65 degrees. It will then be possible to get a quality as good 
as they do in England. The department has made arrangements to handle the cheese 
from two factories one-half cured as usual and the other half in a room kept at 65° by 
insulation, and the use of a sub-earth air duct, supplemented by ice. I think the cold 
storage rooms in creameries for butter have accomplished a great deal for that industry ; 
and I believe a great deal can be done by having cool curing rooms at cheese factories. 
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By the Chairman : 


Q. Do you vary the making by that ? 

A. You can vary it towards making the cheese softer when they can be cured at a 
low temperature. By curing cheese at a cool temperature there is quite one pound per 
cheese less loss in weight ; and the saving in shrinking alone in one year is equal to one 
half the cost of the improvements required in a curing room. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


(. Is the cheese made softer by less pressing ? 

A. No, it is made softer by heating the curd to a rather lower temperature and 
stirring it somewhat less. ‘That is a condition that is quite safe when cheese is cured at 
a lower temperature. In that way you get an increased weight and better quality for 
the English market. 

A. The department has also been in correspondence and Buepaeties with the 
owners of steamships and they promised this year to provide ventilated chambers on the 
ships for the carriage of cheese, not cold storage but simply ventilated chambers with 
fans to carry the warm air out and take fresh cool air in during the voyage. That will 
cause them to be landed in much better condition, cool and firm with bright dry surfaces. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. What is the temperature in these chambers ? 

A. The captain in charge said he thought they could have it down to 60° or 65° 
by having the exhaust fans run during the nights only in warm weather. Nearly all 
the cheese shipped from Montreal warehouses are cooled down to 50°. A large part of 
the cheese handled there go through cool rooms ; and perhaps five-sixths of them are 
cooled down to 50 degrees. 

Q. Does that not hurt the cheese ? 

A. It retards curing. The cheese which suffer most from heat on the voyage are 
the through shipments which pass directly from the railway cars into the steamships. 


By Mr. McMillan ; 


Q. Does not the same hold for apples and eggs ? 

A. For eggs and for all except the early varieties of apples, cool ventilated storage 
is better than cold storage on the steamships. The early varieties have not been well 
carried except in cold storage. All winter apples, when they come out of cold storage 
into a warm moist atmosphere, deteriorate. 

@. They sweat ? 

A. Yes ; there is condensation on their surface. From ventilated chambers the 
fruit can be landed and marketed in better condition. 


By Mr. Moore - 


@. What kind of arrangements do you make for keeping the temperature below 65 
degrees ! 

A. In a cheese factory the curing-room is insulated by being lined inside. I am 
speaking now of improving a building that is already up. It is lined inside all around 
walls, floor and ceiling with two thicknesses of paper to keep the warm air from the 
outside from getting inside. It is then sheeted inside with one thickness of lumber. 
That makes an excellent curing room that may be kept at a proper temperature with 
little difficulty. 

Q. Do you put lumber close up to the air space ? 

A. We use two thicknesses of paper and one of lumber which is quite sufficient. 
to keep the air from the outside from coming through. Of course if you are erecting 
a new building, I would prefer putting two thicknesses of lumber and two ply of paper 
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between them, both on the inside and the outside of the studs. That gives a good air 
space in the wall; and it is a construction that does not cost very much. The curing- 
room of the cheese factory should have double windows in the summer time. 


An hon. Member: 


Q. Do you use shutters also? 
A. Certainly, shutters are also required ; and double doors as well. These small 
things make a great deal of difference, when the temperature is 90° outside. 


An hon. Member : 


Q. How would you cool the atmosphere inside the room after it has become warm ! 

A. By constructing a subearth duct to be four feet in the ground and not less than 
100 feet long, making it of tiles and giving about 100 inches square of opening for every 
5,000 cubic feet contained in the curing-room. That is for a small curing-room occupy- 
ing a space of say 20 ft. x 30 ft. The warmth inside the room will create a suction 
along this duct; and the air passing at a depth of four feet underground along the duct 
for a distance of 100 feet will become quite cool. I have cooled rooms very often down 
as much as 10 and 12 and sometimes even 15 degrees in this manner. The warm air is 
carried out by a ventilator from the ceiling. Jn ordinary cooling rooms the draught is 
so great that sometimes it is necessary to partly close the opening from the subearth 
duct into the room in order to keep the air from coming in too freely and consequently 
not cool enough. An ice rack is put along one side of the curing-room and ice blocks 
‘are placed upon it. The air circulates down over the ice and by this circulation you 
‘can keep the temperature down to 60 or 65 degrees even in exceedingly warm weather. 
In a cheese factory making fifty tons of cheese per year, 50 tons of ice would be an 
ample supply for the purpose of keeping the recom at the temperature I have mentioned. 
It does not cost very much, as the ice can be put up almost anywhere in Ontario for 80 
‘cents a ton or less. 


By Mr. Stenson: 


Q. Is it not necessary to have the ceiling as well as the walls covered with paper 
‘so as to prevent the hot air coming in from above ? 

A. Quite so, and the floor also should be lined. The latter is quite as important as 
the walls. The whole of the inside should be covered so as to prevent the passage of 
air from the outside into the inside except through the duct. Insulation is not needed 
to such an extent as in the butter store rooms, because in the cheese factories the differ- 
ence is as between 60 degrees and the outside temperature ; and in the butter rooms 
the difference is as between 34 degrees and the outside temperature. 


by Mr. Featherston : 


-Q. Is not there a danger of getting cheese mouldy by the damp air which comes 
through the duct ? 

A. There may be; but by using a small amount of formalin in a glass vessel, and 
allowing a cloth to hang over it as a wick, the formalin will evaporate into the atmos- 
phere and keep everything free from mould. It has been also applied by spraying the 
Surface of cheese in a cheese factory and has prevented the growth of mould on the 


puck of the cheese for a time. It has been applied very successfully to the killing of 
mould. 


CANADIAN BuTTER. 


Canadian butter is making headway in England, with one difficulty and drawback 
still to overcome. When the butter made in Canada is taken from the cold storage 
chambers on the ships or the warehou es in Great Britain and taken to the retail shops 
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it loses its flavour rather quickly. Moisture from the atmosphere condenses on its. 
surface ; and the butter becomes what they call in England ‘“ winded” which is a serious 
fault. The butter makers, as far as I can learn, in all other countries from which butter 
is sent to Britain, use some other preserving substance in the butter besides common 
salt. The English importers last year have been urging the use of a small quantity of 
some preserving material to keep the butter in good condition for four or five days in 
the retail shops, in order that it may please as well there as the Danish. 

I made an experiment several years ago and found that butter did not lose its 


flavour so quickly when a small quantity of preservative was used. The preserving 


material used was 90 per cent borax (powdered) and 10 per cent of salt. One-half of 
one per cent of that mixture in addition to the usual salt was sufficient to keep the 
butter. 

Q. I was told it was excluded by law ? 

A. There have been a few cases before the courts in England, but there has not 
been a conviction sustained where anything less than one per cent was used. 

It seems to be a recognized thing that one per cent is allowed without being 
regarded as adulteration ; and the best authorities hold that it is entirely non-injurious. 

The relative position that our butter has already taken with the Australian, is this : 
In 1895 the Australian butter, compared with Canadian creamery, ranged about from 
9 shillings to 13 shillings per ewt. higher thanours. Of course butter fluctuates greatly 
according to the supply, but on the average the quotations that I can find for a year 


gave from 9 to 13 shillings per hundred weight difference in favour of the Australian. 


butter. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is the Australian butter ? 
A. Yes. In 1896 it was not so much; in 1897 from 2 shillings and 6 pence to 
about 7 shillings. In 1898, for part of the year, the Australian butter was from 3s. to 


5s. lower than Canadian; and for a part of the year from 2s. to 4s. higher. On the 


whole last year Canadian creamery butter was a little higher than Australian, whereas 
in 1895, taking the average, Australian was from 9 to 13 shillings per 112 pounds 
higher than ours. 

Q. What is the cause of the difference ; are they shipping more favourably than 
we are ! 

A. They did then, because they had cold storage provided by the Government 
before we had. We have only been shipping in cold storage for four years. 


By Mr. McMillan ; 


Q. Are the compartments in their vessels separated from each other or are they all 
kept at one heat ? 

A. Everything from Australia is frozen; nothing of ours is. The Australian 
practice is to keep the temperature at 20° or under, for beef, mutton and everything in 
cold storage. Ours are carried at from about 34 to 38 degrees. 


By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. Our goods are chilled? 

A. Chilled, not frozen. When butter is held for a long time it is brought down as 
low as 20 degrees. 

Then comparing our butter with Danish, we have not come up to where they are; 
but on the whole we have gained on Danish from 1895 to 1898, about 6 or 8 shillings 
per cwt. We have not gained to the point where they are; but we have gained that 
much on them. 


By Mr, Featherston ; 


Q. Owing to improved conditions ? 
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A. Yes, owing to improved manufacture ; and also owing to improved cold storage 
at the creameries. The butter is cooled the day it is made and therefore stays good. 
That is quite as important as cold storage on railways and steamships. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Is the Danish butter handled in cold storage ? 
A. No, only cool storage ; but it is only from 3 to 4 days on its way to the market. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


(). What is the difference in price between Danish and ours ? 

A. All the way from 4 to 9 shillings per hundredweight ; and in one exceptional 
case higher than that. In 1895 the difference was in extremes from 14 shillings up to 
22 shillings ; but on the whole I do not think our average gain has been more than 
from 6 to "8 shillings eg cwt. on creamery butter. 


By Mr. MacLaren: 


x Is it not largely because of the name Danish has got ? 
A. A good deal. It is fashionable to eat it; and it does not go off in flavour 
quickly. 
(). On one occasion I was given some Danish butter and some Canadian butter to 
taste. I did not ask which was which, and as it happened I chose the Canadian butter. 
But for all that the Danish butter was selling at We shillings per cwt. more because it 


had the name. 
A. Yes, and Canadian last year improved in the market also because it has so 


much better a name than it used to have ; people are asking for it in the shops. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. On the whole the market looks better than it has been ? 
A; Yes. 


By Mr. MacLaren : 


Q. And also because it is called Canadian instead of American ? 
A. There is something in that. 


Mr. McNeitu.—I have found the same thing in regard to cheese as Prof. Robert- 
son did with butter. When I was last in the old country I saw English cheddar cheese 
marked at one shilling a pound and Canadian at nine pence a pound. I took some of 
both home and had several people try them without letting them know which was 
which ; and all declared that the Canadian cheese was the better, and still one was 
selling at nine pence and the other at a shilling. 


By Mr. McMullen: 


Q. Have you anything to say about the putting up of butter? A great deal 
depends on that? What have you to say about the best method ? 

A. I think the package most suitable for the export trade is the Canadian box, 
rectangular, almost square, holding 56 pounds net, covered inside with paraffin and 
lined with parchment or butter paper. That is the package most preferred. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. And the square loads best ? 
A. Yes, they load better in the steamships ; and turn out better on the counters of 


the shops. 
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By Mr. McMullen : 


Q. Better than the round package ? 
A. Yes. There is a trade still in South Wales which requires tubs. We leave it 


to the merchants who are exporters to advise the creamery men what sort of packages 
they want. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. I suppose you recommend the centrifugal process with reference to creaming ? 
A. Yes. The cream is recovered more fully ; and the skimmed milk is left in better 
condition for calves. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Have we shipped any butter in pound prints ? 

A. The export of pound packages has not been a success. So much surface of 
butter is exposed that the butter loses flavour quickly. The English dealer likes to get 
it in bulk ; and then makes it up in pounds or smaller prints himself. 


By Mr, McNeill : 


. Is the use of boracic acid becoming general ? 
. Not in Canada; but the English makers are using it in their own manufacture. 


p> O 


By Mr, McMullen : 


Q. Are the square boxes put up with screws ? 
ie, 


They have dove-tailed corners which are also glued ; and cost about 18 or 20 
cents. 


@. Made of spruce ? 

A. Yes, they are made of spruce, and are about 2 or 4 inch thick, so they are quite 
light. We have a growing trade, to a limited extent, in butter and tins for the Yukon 
region ; and we now have several customers in Japan to whom we send regularly 
monthly shipments from the Government creameries in the North-west. They say it is 


better than the butter they get from France. We also have a small trade with the 
West Indies. . 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. What sized packages do they take ! 

A. Two pound, five pound and ten pound tin packages, chiefly two and five pounds. 

@. Shipped in crates ? 

A. In close boxes holding about 60 pounds to the box. 

In order to have the ditficulty of mould removed from the production of the current 
butter season, I had the following formula recently issued from the Department in the 
form of a circular for distribution to butter makers :— 


‘* DOMINION OF CANADA, 
‘‘ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘¢ Commissioner’s Branch, 


“Orrawa, 22nd May, 1899. 


‘mQ PREVENT MOULD ON BUTTER. 


«The presence of mould on butter and on the paper and package is a source of 
injury to the butter. The appearance also is such as to lessen the value very greatly. 
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‘Experiments have shown that formalin is a most excellent preventive of mould. 


All paper to be used for the lining of butter packages should be soaked ina strong 
solution of salt. Formalin may be added to that salt brine at the rate of 1 oz. of 
formalin to 3 gallons of brine. The paper should be left to soak for 24 hours. The 
same brine may be used continuously. It may be renewed by the addition of a little 
fresh brine and formalin every week. 

‘Formalin does not at all preserve the butter and should not be used for that 
purpose. It should be used in the brine on the paper only to prevent mould. 

“The Butter and Cheese Association of Montreal has passed a resolution strongly 
disapproving of the use of green boxes, that is boxes made of unseasoned wood. 

“The paper with which butter packages are lined should not be eats than 45 
lbs. per ream. 


“ (Signed) JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 


“ Commissioner.” 


CANADIAN BACON. 


We find Canadian bacon taking very well in the British market, with the difficulty 
that at certain seasons of the year a percentage of our bacon is rated as being soft, and 
therefore fetches a relatively low price. There is also a quantity of the bacon rated as. 
seconds ; that means that the bacon is too fat, though of good quality otherwise. When 


in London last year I found from one of the largest handlers of bacon from Canada 


that in July the range was from 33 per cent to as high as 50 per cent of seconds in 
some shipments ; and the seconds were fetching anywhere from 6 shillings to 8 shillings 
a hundredweight less than the firsts, that is from 14 cents to 14 cents per pound less 
than the firsts. We are going to lose our nearly first position there unless we are able 
to send a larger percentage of firsts—that is bacon from hogs weighing from 180 to 220 
pounds, rather thin in the back, fleshy and not soft. The soft bacon cannot be smoked 
to look nice on the other side, and is sold for a comparatively low price. It is flabby 
and does not look well. Experiments have been in progress since last autumn to get 
some definite light on the causes of soft bacon as far as the causes might be in the 
feeding and management of the hogs. I am not prepared to make a full statement in 
regard to that as yet. We have obtained some light through our work last winter, and 
I think are on the right lines of investigation; but until the experiments have been 
carried on further it would not be wise to draw definite conclusions. However, I may 
say this in passing, that where one-half of the food in fattening the hogs has’ been. 
Indian corn, the hogs have been classed as first quality. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. In what stage of the feeding is that ? 
A. In the last ten weeks. 


By Mr. McMullan : 


Q. Ihave heard a man complaining that they have more soft bacon than ever 


before ? 
A. Yes. 


I looked into the question in Essex last autumn. My way was to get the evidence 
of the men who are in the business. The practice in the western part of Ontario where: 


a large proportion of soft bacon came from was to grow the young hogs in inclosures, 
feeding them mainly on Indian corn and finishing them off on pasture where they get 
plenty of clover. The inevitable outcome of that practice was soft bacon. On the 
other hand, where the growing hogs are reared in pastures and finished off on a ration 
of half corn, there has not been soft bacon. 
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By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Does that arise from the corn or might not some other grains produce the 
same finish ? 


A. They might. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Suppose you finish off on all corn 3 
A. That makes the bacon very fat. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What other grain do they feed ? 

A. A wixture of barley, pease and oats. 

Samples of soft bacon and firm bacon were obtained from a well-known packing 
house and transferred to Mr. Shutt, chemist at the Experimental farm for examination 
and analysis. This was established by his investigations: That there is much less 
connective tissue in the fat parts of the hogs that are soft than in the hogs that are firm. 
Connective tissue is doubtless formed while the animals are growing; and if that 
structure is not formed while the hogs are getting their growth, the probability is that 
the bacon will be soft. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Have you any experience of hogs fed on roots? Where we are living the 
increase of hogs is enormous and most farmers are feeding largely on mangels 1 

A. That would give the conditions for making firm bacon. For all these things 
fed to young growing hogs make for the robustness “of life. 

Q. There are three farms where they have been sending over every month one or 
_ two loads of hogs fed largely on mangels and the result has been very good. 


By Mr. Clancy - 


- Q. It does not seem quite clear yet, whether soft bacon may be traced to corn or 
any other grain when the finishing in both cases would be clover ? 

A. No, that is not demonstrated. A point that is demonstrated is that insufficient 
nutrition while the animals are growing is apt to produce soft bacon. 

Q. Why do they object to feeding corn in connection with whey all the time? 

A. I do not know, except that corn and whey do not make a well balanced feed. 

Q. The corn and whey make the bacon firm ? 

A. Yes; but too fat. 

Mr. McMitian.—I have paid much attention to the growing of young hogs, and I 
let them run around; for my experience is that when allowed to run around they 
grow better. I have always fed the different varieties of grain, and I believe that it 
will be borne out that the corn makes the best bacon. 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. In order to get the information, whom do you consult, the hog producer or the 
hog curer ! 

A. I consulted both; and the opinion of the packers is that corn makes soft 
bacon. When I consulted farmers I found that when some corn was fed it made the 
bacon first class. They have an opinion in England which I think is founded on 
experience, that the want of connective tissue was caused by insufficient nutrition 
while the hogs are young. 


By Mr. Stenson : 
Q. Do you not feed them with clover first? 
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Mr. McMitian.—We feed them on clover and they did first class on it when they 
were young, when we took them in to make them up before selling them, we took them 
off the clover. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Do pease make more tissue than corn ? 

A. Pease make an exceptionally firm bacon. A mixturé of pease, oats and barley 
is very good. 

Mr. Grumour.—Through Essex and those western countries last year was it a com- 
mon practice that pigs reared around the farm yards on corn were then turned out and 
sold from the pastures ? 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That was the time of the year that soft hogs came in ? 
A. All the way up west they shipped fresh from the clover fields. That is the time 
we had most trouble with soft bacon in England. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. If the farmers had not a large supply of skimmed milk to feed them, if they 
were obliged to feed whey, for example, whether would corn or pease be most likely to 
give the best results ? 

A. Pease and whey make a better balanced food than corn and whey. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Do you mean that for fattening them for the market for a short time before you 
are selling ? 
A. Pease, oats and barley are much better than corn to be fed with whey. 


By Mr. Kaulbach : 


@. Is corn liable to cause hog cholera ? 

A. No; but speaking generally, 1 found that wherever there are such conditions 
that the young pigs are not vigorous and thrifty, those conditions. cause any disease in 
the locality to be more rampant. 

Hon. Mr. Fisurr.—I believe that one of the chief things to be watched is that 
during the growth of the hog you must give flesh-forming food and not fattening food ; 
and it is very important that during the period of the hog’s development you should 
give food that gives them connective tissue. Jf you once lay the foundation of good 
bodies, I am satisfied that your bacon is not likely to besoft. If, during the growing 
period of your hogs, you lay a foundation that is soft, you can never overcome that ; and 
from that you will not be able to market good firm bacon. But if you have the growth 
of the hog properly made, you can afterwards feed him whatever is necessary to fatten 
him up to the point when he is fit for the market, and you will have good firm 
meat. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Supposing you feed on clover? : 

Hon. Mr. Fisner.—During the growing period clover is very good food. I don’t 
think clover alone would do. You would have to give them some grain as well, when 
you are fattening them. I have known a good many hogs that were grown on clover 
and were afterwards fattened properly that gave good firm bacon. If you tried to finish 
them up on clover the experience is that the bacon would be soft. 
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By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. It does not do merely to lay down the connective tissues you must take care 
that you do not feed afterwards something that would have a contrary effect ! 

A. Yes. J think you may spoil the hog afterwards even if the foundation is 
properly laid ; but if you do not lay the foundation well T do not think you can ever 
remedy it. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. How does the price of Canadian bacon in England compare with that of bacon 
produced in other countries ? 

A. Last summer, and in this also you have fluctuations in the markets, there were 
small quantities of Canadian bacon selling about as high as the best Danish. A good 
deal of Canadian was selling at from 2 to 4 shillings per cwt. under the Danish; but 
all the way from 6 to 15 shillings above the United States bacon, which was of a 
different character. Canadian bacon was not so high as the best Irish, which is better 
than the Danish. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Do you say that it would be possible to fatten hogs up to say 400 pounds and 
have the hams as fine as'with the young hog of, say, 150 pounds. Will it make as sale- 
able an article as the small ham ? 

A. I do not think it would be so tender or as good ; and it would cost much more 
per pound to produce the heavy hog. 


CANADIAN FLOUR, 


The other matter I thought of bringing up this morning is Canadian flour and its 
place in the British market. We have a large export trade in flour. In 1898, up to 
30th June, Canada exported flour to the value of $5,425,760. It is no inconsiderable 
trade. Looking into the question in England so far as I was able in the limited time at 
my disposal, mainly in London, I found the bakers did not know Canadian flour as 
such in hardly any case, bnt where they did know it they spoke exceedingly highly of 
- it as a good strong flour, good for mixing with other flours and giving good bread. The 
English bakers make up their sponge from seven or eight kinds of flour, so as to have a 
continuity of quality in case one brand should fail them in the market. Just before 
leaving Canada for England I got a sample of the best Hungarian flour, brought from 
Hungary by a gentleman in the milling business who was passing through there. This 
was examined by the best experts and they established that Canadian flour contained 
10 per cent more of albuminoids (flesh-forming qualities) than the best Hungarian. I 
went to a prominent baker in London to see if there was any possibility of having a 
test made by using Canadian flour in one of the modern bakeries. The test was made 
but not under government authority or auspices. It was done by the bakers them- 
selves for their owninformation. This reliable firm of bakers furnished me with a report 
afterwards. One of their tests in using Canadian flour gave the rate of 146 pounds of 
bread from 100 pounds of flour, and that of excellent quality. They got at the rate of 
152 pounds of bread from the next test and 151 from a third. All of these were from 
our strong Canadian flour. The point is this, that there is no other flour going to Eng- 
land from any country, so far as I can learn, that makes as much bread per 100 
pounds, or as good bread as Canadian flour. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That was from Manitoba wheat, of course ? 
A. Yes, and if the excellence of its quality were known in England generally 
among bakers, it should increase our exports. 
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By Mr. Semple : 


Q. Don’t they import wheat into England more than flour? 
A. Yes, the millers prefer that, but there is a large export trade from Canada in 
flour. 


By Mr. Kaulbach : 


Q. How did the quality of bread from Canadian flour compare with that made 
from American flour? Was that tested ? 

A. We did not test American flour against Canadian ; but as far as there is any 
evidence, American flour from the North-western States is about the same as our 
Manitoba flour; the American flour from other quarters is like Hungarian, and has 
more starch and less gluten. . 

Q. That would naturally give a good deal less bread ! 

A. Yes, and of a less nutritious quality. 


The following table shows the value of some of the produce of Canada, exported 
during the year ending 30th June, 1898 :— 


THE PRODUCE OF CANADA. 


a Quantity. Value. 
$ 
Cattle kc 8 oie wien sates it Meg SE Sia: WAT POMR Fo 6 Jide Weak 5.08 ee No. 213,010 8,728, 292 
Sheep Sa Os mE OOU CGO do AO SOS Soe GSS RSS OS Oma dG Ooms Odea cH G6 " 351, 789 1,272, O77 
UE NG ys GS OME URL aS sigs Wiad ureter k ata Soe Seeatiee dere Lbs. 86,911,090 8,092, 930 
BVUEtOE Nie Sakis oie Sete ee eee hettias aie BAA ems Cntas INES A, (3) rae ia " 11,253,787 2,046,686 
IV GESE EP fee VOY oo bbw staceby Mtediwce( an oes es rata eRe Oe eke ven Ram es Ong " 196,703,323 17,572,763 
Poultry (and Samer i). ef lees dayne |e Gate teen a ne eee Re tO, os TRL Sc ee ee 100,736 
FBLA g eck 18 oh lg he Ao2 2 eee ney hy BR Pe Ea AE ARDEP fo ra LCG Oy DO: 10,369,996 1,255,304 
Wheaten jakeie th Pspl rn sekie Sie Me care Ce, Ae Pere IN Se bem Bush. 18, 963, 107 17,313,916 
RUIOUE De oke eget or LW VITA Rn ALS Rie ioe raters ee Ae, ky OR eal BAe Mee a od a to 1,249,438 5,425,760 
COTALSE Sys Pepe pce « ices es a UA ra tee Weg Wetiees, ob arches rg Ally Wa weushe 9,876,463 3,041,578 
Odtineal (en tn mnaa. eee PAIN shee Ck, 5 Uke r Mek eR urate tetas Brls. 176,821 554, 757 
POaSO io SEK oi SEN SEE ales iste Reet ERE Re RRO thes (une AEE ee Bush. 3,236,131 1j815,792 
BAOOIOS Se areas distal geen area (oles shal see Fe eed CAC ES Sh Ok ROSS ca pibris! 439,418 1,306,681 


The following summary of the exports of all agricultura] produce and of animals 
and their products from Canada, shows the value of those which were exported to the 
United Kingdom and the United States respectively in the three years 1896, 1897 and 
1898 :— 


ANIMALS AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE (THE PRODUCE OF CANADA). 


Exported to 
Value: Year ending 30th June. iit sie 1 eee we 


The United Kingdom.| The United States. 


$ $ 
1806 ee 0s ey yer te ea sain ener ay oe MUM NG 40,694,222 6,173,875 
MOOT CO ART ih Me caltaey ated en aOR) a ae ea 45,825, 601 7,090,647 
TAOS WEE UC CAG tc RL nas ere LW Ae ne aaa 66,227,923 5,054,853 


The evidence I have gathered the last few years in looking at our foreign markets 
goes to prove that the United Kingdom is the market for the surplus of farm habrednats 
of Canada. 
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THE APPLE TRADE. 


ComMITTEE Room No. 46, 
House or Commons, 
16th May, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, at 
10.45 a.m., Mr. Bain, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. JAMES W. RoBErtson, Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying, was present 
at the request of the Committee, and made the following statements :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—The Canadian apple trade is not in a good way 
in Great Britain. The unfortunate position over there is due to one of two causes, and 
- in some cases to both. One of these causes is the lack of care, the lack of skill, and 
the lack of honesty in packing the fruit, and the other is in the damage sustained by 
the fruit in its carriage from the place where it is packed to the place where it is sold. 
Looking first at the last difficulty, that of the want of safe carriage for apples, I observe 
only this that during the last two years the department has represented to the steam- 
ship companies the desirabilty and need of providing ventilated chambers for the car- 
riage of apples on the steamships. It does not seem possible to carry apples safely 
_ across the Atlantic unless the holds in whlch the apples are placed are provided with 
efficient ventilating apparatus. Apples generate heat, and when placed in a warm 
atmosphere generation goes on more rapidly. And so we haveasked all steamship lines 
to provide against this by carrying in cool air by ducts in the bottom of the holds and 
sucking out the warm air by electric fans from the top of the holds. All of the steam- 
ship lines said they were quite favourably disposed to do this, buta great many of them 
did not doit. The few lines so equipped seem to have carried apples much more safely 
than the others in the few ships so equipped. I need not read the letters sent to the 
steamship people, first in the autumn of 1897 and again last year, but our whole 
endeavour in that regard has been to induce the steamship companies to provide accomo 
dation that will be safe for the carriage of apples. The contrast between the conditions 
in which all kinds of fruit was landed last year from Ontario and from Nova Scotia is 
most striking. This was called to my notice very emphatically by Mr. HE. D. Smith, one 
of the largest fruit growers in Ontario, and also reported on by Mr. Grindley, who was 
our agent in Great Britain and saw how things were on the spot. 

Mr. Smith writes as follows :—“ As I know you have somewhat interested yourself 
in the matter of shipment of our apples to Great Britain, I wish to draw your attention 
to a most important matter that I discovered this fall. I may say first of all that I am 
on a committee appointed at the fruit growers’ meeting. I presume it will present 
itself to advance this argument to the ship-owners in Montreal—in the meantime I 
thought: I would write you and show you what could be accomplished by a system of 
ventilation, even only imperfect, as it seems to me this is, of the Halifax boats. I am 
mailing you a bundle of sale accounts of apples in Britain during this fall—one of them 
you will notice on tho outside of the bundle by W. Dennis & Son, Covent Garden 
London, shipment of about 1,000 barrels shipped by Halifax city ; you will notice these 
apples are from a great number of different shippers, consequently it is fair to presume 
that the packing of the apples has nothing whatever to do with the carrying of the 
apples in good shape for the old country. It is not at all reasonable to suppose that 
fifteen or twenty different shippers selected at random from the farmers of Nova Scotia 
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would put up apples in better shape than 15 or 20 experienced apple packers in Ontario 
would, and yet you will see that although these apples are from so many different ship- 
pers, in the whole 1,000 barrels there are only 14 barrels reported slack and wet whereas 
in any of the other catalogues you take up you will see the percentage of slacks and 
wets runs from 20 to 75 per cent on every line of boat leaving Montreal * * * 

‘Did you ever realize that the carrying of the apple crop of Ontario to Britain 
sound and uninjured, as it could be curried without any serious extra expense, would 
have meant to the farmers of Ontario during the past ten years very many millions of 
dollars. It seems to me that it is the greatest economical waste in any branch of 
industry with which I am acquainted. 

‘‘ Here are given two of the conditions of a permanent and lucrative trade. We 

grow the best apples that are supplied to the British market—the British people, or I 
may say, the people of the Continent of Europe, want our apples and appear to want 
them in ever increasing quantities—here are two essential conditions necessary to trade, 
the other condition, that of safe carriage of commodities we have always been lacking 
in, and for lack of it our apple growers have become discouraged. For when there was 
the best and finest crop of apples in Ontario that we ever had, and in a year, too, when 
farmers had poor crops and were getting low prices for their grain, the apple crop was 
virtually a non-paying one on account of the low prices the farmers were obliged to take, 
and these low prices which were unprofitable were produced on account of the miserable 
condition in which apples arrived in Great Britain, not only that year but in previous 
years.” 
" With that letter came. a bundle of account sales of last fall which accorded so 
thoroughly with this that Mr. Smith inclosed them to me. I made a careful summary 
of them which I will give to show the condition in which our apples arrived in England, 
not a few barrels but in large lots. Dealing first with that lot of Nova Scotia apples, 
all that is on the one set of account sales, sent by 43 shippers and soid in London. 
There were 950 barrels sold as tights, 5 barrels of slacks, and 9 barrels of wets. Last 
year the conditions in Nova Scotia were much more favourable to having a uniformly 
good crop of apples than in Ontario, because the conditions in Ontario were unusually 
bad. Nova Scotia apples are sold in Great Britain as Nova Scotia apples and not Cana- 
dian apples—that is Canadian apples are apples from other parts of Canada, and Nova. 
Scotia apples are always sold as Nova Scotia. Mr. Grindley will also make plain the 
difference in the size of barrels. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is a good report. 

A. Yes, excellent, and Nova Scotia apples have not been always given that. Letters 
attached to Mr. Smith’s communication show that the steamship by which these apples. 
were carried had thorough ventilation. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Had the vessel cold storage or ventilated chambers? 
A. Ventilated chambers ; cold storage is not used for carrying apples except the 
early tender sorts. A low temperature is rather a detriment as they get damp and wet. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. This was among the late shipments of apples ? 
A. Yes, about October. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Would there not be something in piling apples up to sweat ? Many people pull 
them and allow them to sweat well before packing ? 

A. All three things go to affect our apple trade, want of care, and want of skill and 
want of honesty in packing, as well as want of proper means of carriage. 
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Taking the shipments on Canadin apples, last fall, which are Ontario mainly, a 
few perhaps from Quebec, sold in Liverpool by two differents sets of salesmen ; taking a 
quantity of 14,416 barrels going by 17 different steamships and sent forward, as near as 
I can make out from the brands, in about 185 different lots, the brand is sometimes so 
much like another brand that it may have been the same—but that is a very wide 
range you see of data from which to make a calculation. There were nearly 15,000 
barrels on 17 steamships sent forward in 185 different lots. The account sales show 
this that out of the total quantity there were only 5,928 barrels sold as tights. There 
were 2,793 slacks, 2,446 slightly wet, 1,997 wet, and 1,252 wet and slack. That is to 
say rather more than one half of the apples shipped in these lots were sold as slack, 
slightly wet, and wet. The difference in price realized by these apples is very great. 
The only way to get any fair information on this is to take a lot of apples sent by one 
ship and pick out the apples of the same class sold as tight, and the others of that 
variety sold as slacks or wet. Going over the list and taking out the apples of the same 
variety under these conditions the slacks on the average sold for two shillings and seven 
pence less than the tights. The slightly wets, for three shillings and eight pence less 
than the tights, the wets for seven shillings and three pence less than the tights, and 
the wet and slacks for nine shillings and eleven pence less or nearly ten shillings and of 
these wet and slacks there were 1,252 barrels. 

Q. That would hardly pay the cost of handling. 

A. That would not pay the price of freight. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


(). How much was paid for the good apples ? 
A. They averaged 16s. 5d. a barrel. 


By Mr, McMullan: 


Q. On whom does the blame for this rest ? 

A. The salesmen in England as a rule blame the slackness on the conditions of the 
apple swhen packed and the method of packing, and the packers in Canada blame it on 
the methods of the salesmen, but we have not yet been able to find out the truth. 

Q. I believe a good deal of it is due to the packing, and that the difficulty is that 
the different dealers have different methods of packing. Some men packing apples have 
a larger proportion of slacks in some barrels than in others with the same quality of 
apples. 

A. That is all I have to say on the subject of apples. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You started out by saying that the two salesmen in England report to you 
Was there any ditlerence in the sales ! 

A. There was no appreciable difference in the proportion of slackness. The figures 
stand nearly uniform for both salesmen and this agrees with the information that has 
been got in a more general way by watching the market from week to week. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Is it stated, what condition the apples are in when they become wet? Have 
some become wet while others did not in the same vessei and the same compartment ? 

A. These in each case came out of the same compartment and were out of the same 
lots. Take this case for illustration. There is a shipment by one steamship, of the 
brand ‘choice XXX.” There was in this one lot of Kings, 13 tight and 12 slightly 
wet. Then in Colverts with 23 tight and 20 slack. And then there comes a lot of 
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Colverts with 23 tight and 17 slightly wet, so that all through the same variety there 
seems to be different qualities. 


By Mr. Carscallen : 


Q. And some apples were not in good condition in all of these shipments ? 
A. Every time there were some slack. Out of 123 shipments there was not one 
shipment whose apples were free from slackness. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Is there any difference in the percentage of slackness in different varieties ? 

A. A little bit, but the evidence is not very clear on that. Kings seem to carry 
more safely than others. A very firm apple seems to have a less percentage of damage 
than all other varieties. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Don’t you think that the less waste in the Kings is due to the superiority of 
the apple in the market ? 

-A. Sometimes we notice, even in the Kings, that when you have a lot—take that 
case of tights and slightly wets—the slightly wets were sold at the same price as the 
slacks. The classification of conditions seems to have been made before the sale, and 
the buyers will pay almost the same price for a slightly damaged apple of a good keeping 
sort, while some other varieties will go down to five shillings. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Have you the figures of the quantity exported and the value last year ? 
A. I have not these figures here now. 
@. Who are our competitcrs there now ! : 
A. Competition comes mainly from the United States and a little from Australia. 


Sag 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Have you any information as to how American apples reach the market. Are 
they more careful ? 

A. On this same account of sales there are sales also of apples from the United 
States, and I do not find any appreciable difference between the percentage of slacks 
and wets in the shipments of their apples and ours. The Nova Scotia apples have a far 
better name in England than the Canadian apples as such, and sell for a far better 
price, although the barrels contain 25 pounds less apples. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. There were some trial shipments made by the Department I believe? 

A. There were a few boxes of tender fruits but not any of apples. As to apples 
imported into Great Britain, in 1896, I have not‘ the figures for 1897 at hand, but I can 
get them, the value was $7,700,000. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. That is the total value imported into England, can you give us the value im- 
ported from Canada ? 

A. Yes, of that total value of $7,700,000, Canada sent $3,145,141, that was our 
large year, in 1896. The United States sent $3,271,582, and France, Australia and 
Belgium were not very far from each other, of about $380,000 each. 
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The Chairman : 


Q. Then the chief trade is from Canada and the United States ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Do you not find that our apples sold higher than those from the United States 
and other countries ? 

A. Not in these shipments. Other apples sold fully as high as ours. 

There are two points I would like to mention. I would like to give you this 
instance of evidence that came in an unexpected way as to the necessity of care in pack- 
ing, because I am sure we have a great opening in Manitoba and the North west for 
Canadian apples, if they can be delivered there at reasonable prices and in good condi- 
tion. The superintendent of our cold storage building at Calgary, last year bought a 
barrel of Canadian apples for himself. The apples had been shipped from Ontario, and 
he said that he had just the same experience as others there with Canadian apples. 
There were two rows of good apples at the ends of the barrel, and the rest was filled 
with windfalls and other poor apples. He writes that, unofiicially to the department 
from Calgary, and states that others there have had the same experience with our 
apples. That brings me to make the next statement which is, to my mind, a more 
difficult and deplorable condition of things than even the apples being landed in a 
damaged state for want of safe transportation facilities. This is a letter that came to 
my department in March of this year. It is from the ex-mayor of the town of 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and is addressed to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture. The 
letter is as follows :— 

‘“‘ DEAR Sir,—I beg to call your attention to a matter which, to my mind, deeply 
affects the honour and trade of Canada; your department being specially concerned. 
As doubtless you will know the steamer ‘ Castilian,’ from Portland for England, with 
cargo of cattle, cheese, pork, apples, &c., was wrecked upon Gannet Ledge and became 
a total loss. Many goods were saved, dry and in perfect order, others wet and badly 
damaged. The apples dry and wet were sold in Yarmouth. These apples were from 
Ontario, marked ‘choice selected,’ various kinds, also had in many cases the names of 
the packer. I have in my possession the names of several packers and their place of 
residence. But, sir, the ‘choice selected’ apples, to our disgust, at the gross deception 
were, for the most part, mere wind-falls, and but fit for feeding. Three or four top 
courses in the barrels would be fair; the centre but wind-falls and nubbins. I could 
but think of the sad effect upon the apple trade, you and all of us are so anxious to see 
flourish, would have been the result had this cargo of apples reached Kngland and been 
placed upon the market. Signed, Joseph R. Wyman.” 

From that cargo samples were sent showing the end rows in the barrels and the 
fillings in the barrels. (Mr. Robertson produced a large apple about four inches in 
diameter as a sample of the apples which where upon the first two courses of each 
barrel and the second apple about an inch and a half in diameter as a sample of the 
filling for remainder of the barrel.) 

If this were an exceptional case last year, I would not have felt myself justified or 
altogether warranted in bringing it before the attention of the committee, but it agrees 
with so much that Mr. Grindly reports as the results of his personal observations in the 
English market last year, that I think it is right, in the interests of the trade and of the 
reputation of Canada, that this thing was known just as itis. Last year, I think was 
an exceptionally poor year in Ontario for getting good apples. On account of the 
weather a large number of them were damaged and poor but we sustain the most 
serious loss and injury in our whole apple trade for want of having our packages 
marked so that the contents are true to name and description. If we are to get the 
name we would like to have, and ought to have, we must pack our fruit so that the 
marks on the barrel will be accepted by buyers with confidence, and we will get good 
prices. An Englishman getting a barrel of that kind of apples referred to by Mr. 
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Wyman will give our apples the cold shoulder for years afterwards. That is how we 
sutter because of this manner of packing. 


By Mr. McMullan : 


Q. You would advise that all the best apples be packed in one barrel and the next 
best in another, the marks on the barrel indicating the quality of the apples all through 
the harrel. That in my experience is the best way, and I find that where apples were 
packed that way, they did better than when they were mixed up? 

A. I would recommend two things especially to all packers of apples ; to exclude 
entirely all damaged apples and then to carry out the suggestion of Mr. McMillan as to 
sizing their apples thoroughly, even if it has to be done by a sizing machine, with paste- 
board screens. These screens bring the apples out in three different sizes and the work 
is done without injury to the apples in any way. The fruit looks nicer and those that 
are sized in this manner bring the sbipper an enormously greater value than if he put 
all sizes of apples promiscuously in one barrel. 

From Cobourg I had a letter from a firm of apple shippers, E. Leonard & Sons, 
saying: “I am a fruit grower as well as a shipper, and I have the best cold storage 
building from Toronto to Montreal, yet we have had very heavy losses this winter on 
account of frost. If your department would take this up and get us heatd cars with 
a building of some kind to protect the fruit at Portland and other shipping points from 
frost, that is what we want. The cars could be run to this building and kept there 
in safevy until the vessel is ready to receive them. JI have known instances where 
apples lay three weeks at Portland before shipping, and have a report from Wood, 
Allan & Co., of Liverpool, where they say that apples were frozen in the bottom of the 
ships ; having never thawed out from the time they went on board. Talk about 
selecting and careful packing and all this, but there is no use in .trying to put up a fine 
article and then have it frozen before it is put on board the vessel. I put up my apples 
in two grades, nothing but the very best in the first grade and in some cases rather 
poor in the second grade. Yet I have an account sales for one car of spys from B. 
Crossly & Sons, of Liverpool, where our second quality of apples brought three shillings 
more than the first, all on account of the small apples carrying better than the large 
fine ones. This early fruit spoken of is only a trifling matter in comparison with the 
late shipments. JI would recommend heated cars the same as they use on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and some protection at shipping points for the loacled cars till the 
vessel is ready to take them.” 

Now from the cold storage inspector who was stationed at St. John last winter 
to facilitate the rapid and safe shipment of butter from St. John; in one of his reports 
I find this regarding the steamship ‘“‘ Labrador;” ‘She had a large lot of apples 
and some of them were or had been frozen before getting here. JI saw one barrel 
opened in the shed and the top ones had been frozen. They were nice large apples, 
Northern spys. The Canadian Pacific Railway agent told me that there had been two 
barrels opened and that they were both the same.” 

That is from our own agent, saying that he also had seen frozen apples. Then 
there is the representation forwarded from the London Chamber of Commerce conveying 
the views of the green fruit and vegetable trade section of that body on the question 
of the condition of apples delivered ex-Canadian steamers. It was addressed to the 
Right Hon. Lord Strathcona, and is dated from Botolph House, Eastcheap, London, 
14th March, 1899. The communication is as follows :-— 

“My Lorp,—At a recent meeting of the above section the question of the con- 
dition of apples delivered ex-Canadian steamers was discussed. 

“Tt was stated that many consignments arrived in a plundered and damaged 
condition, a considerable number of packages being only half full. This isa great 
hardship, both to the shippers and the consignees, neither of whom have any means of 
redress, inasmuch as the steamship companies are protected by the clauses they insert 
for the purpose in the bills of lading, thus evading responsibility. 
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“‘As the Canadian lines are heavily subsidized by the Canadian government, I was 
directed to call the attention of your Lordship to the matter and to express the hope 
that it may be possible through your influence to ensure that the steamship companies 
will cause greater care in future to be taken in regard to consignments of apples, with 
a view to the plunder and damage complained of being stopped. 

‘‘T was further directed to call the attention of your government to the excellent 
system of inspection which I am informed is adopted by the government of Victoria and 
other Australian Colonial governments who take steps to see that all consignments are 
passed in good condition when shipped, and to inquire whether a similar system could 
not be adopted in Canada. It is believed that the adoption of such a system would 
materially contribute to the development of the Canadian fruit trade of this country 
by giving it a good name and reputation for reliability. 

“Tam further informed that it is easy after some slight experience to judge of 
the quantity and contents of a package by the amount of rattling which takes place 
when it is moved about. <A full package gives no sound but partially empty packages 
disclose their condition on being moved. I shall be obliged, therefore, if you will kindly 
lay the views of the section before the Canadian government.” 

That latter, which is signed by Mr. Kenrie B. Murray, the Secretary, refers not 
merely tothe damage sustained from wrongful or poor packing and from the lack of 
good facilities for carrying the apples safely, but to the damage to the packages contain- 
ing them in handling and the abstraction of part of the contents. Then we have repre- 
sentations from a large number of fruit growers’ associations in different parts of 
Canada recommending that an inspector be stationed at the different ports to see that 
the apples are well placed and that the holds are properly ventilated. 


By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. Would they also inspect these apples before they are put on board? Suppose a 
man is shipping 500 barrels of apples, if two or three were opened and inspected in that 
way this man would be afraid to ship poor fruit if you had some law to prevent them 
going on board ? 

A. There is a very large and difficult question there. 

Q. If you could stop these going across and injuring the Canadian apple trade or 
compel the man to sell them for improperly packed fruit or according to brand—instead 
of going to work to try to send them forward as first class—I should think they could 
be stopped by the inspector ! 

A. Well if some standard was established and a man wrongfully branded his apples 
we might get at him. But otherwise a man in the common usage of the country should 
be allowed to ship his own property. Then I wish to mention that such a system of 
inspection as would prevent badly packed fruit going forward would involve a great 
expense, because it is not sufficient to open the end of a barrel, because in England a 
barrel is opened and emptied out on the floor and the apples are sold by that sample. 

Q. Why not have that done here ? 

A. It would mean a necessary delay of a couple of days in shipment and a good 
warehouse in which to carry on the inspection. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. You cannot do that because those on the top will be more or less damaged and 
would have to be renewed with others ? 
A. Yes, and when a barrel is emptied out like that itis impossible to pack it again. 


By the Charrman : 


Q. Shippers tell me that the greatest difficulty in that way is the delay in shipping 
caused by an inspection ! 

A. There is just evidence to this extent that the apple growers themselves are 
doing their interest great damage, either by packing apples carelessly or dishonestly or 
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allowing some one else to do it, when they have grown the apples, and then there is the 
injury to the trade from damage done to apples on the steamships, and occasionally on 
the cars. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. You will find apples occasionally on steamers loaded too near the boilers, and 
that spoils them ? 
A. That is so. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. is it compulsory that shippers must stamp the barrel ? 

A. No, only this, that the English law requires that all fruit products shall bear 
the name of the country from whence they come. 

Q. Would it not be a safeguard if a packer’s name was obliged to be stamped on 
his barrels ? 

A. Most of them do. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my own evidence [I find it correct. 


JAS. W. ROBERTSON, 


Commissioner of Agriculture and Dairying. 
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MR. A. W. GRINDLEY, 


Special agent of the Department of Agriculture in Great Britain during 1898, was 
called, and in response gave the following evidence before the Committee :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN.—Prof. Robertson touched on the point of our apples 
in England being classed as almost from two different countries, that is the apples from 
Nova Scotia and Canada. [Even a paper like the London Times, in speaking of the 
Christmas apple trade, says, “ Because of the short quantity of choice English apples 
the imported samples, especially from California, Canada and Nova Scotia, have made 
good prices.” That has been brought about by the barrels largely. In Nova Scotia 
they use a sawed stave barrel and split hoops, with very large bilge, almost straight 
staves, which holds from 100 to 120 pounds of fruit net. The so called Canadian 
barrel used in Ontario and Quebec has a smooth stave, flat hoop and considerable bilge 
and holds about 140 to 150 pounds net. The Ontario barrel is superior to the Nova 
Scotia one, which is very rough and unsightly, so it is not on account of the barrel that 
Nova Scotia apples sell better and rank better than the so called Canadian fruit. 

About the way the fruit is graded (I am speaking more particularly of Covent 
Garden, because the London market is more particular than the Liverpool, Bristol and 
Manchester markets, it is the most particular market in Great Britain) on the London 
market, California comes first, Nova Scotia second and the so called Canadian fruit 
takes third place. Now Californian fruit has only attained the high position it holds 
because California sends forward a uniformly good article. 


By Mr. Ban: 


Q. You are speaking only of apples now? 

A. I am now confining myself to apples wholly. 

The Californian Newton Pippin was retailed on the London market for a dollar a 
dozen. As far as the apple goes, we have far better apples in Canada than the Cali- 
fornia Newton Pippin. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. About what dates would that be? 

A. It would run in for the Christmas fruit trade. It would be in the month of 
December last, the forepart of December. 

Nova Scotia ranks ahead of Ontario and Quebec for the same reason, although they 
do not rank as high as regards packing fruit, and are not as uniform as regards size as 
the Californian; they are away ahead of Ontario and Quebec, that is taking it as a 
whole. There are exceptional cases in Ontario and Quebec where they ship fine apples. 
Just to show what is being done, there is the case of Mr. Shepherd of Como, who is 
shipping over our Canadian snow apples ‘“ La Fameuse” packed in a box something like 
our egg cases. These apples never go on the general market at all. He sends direct to 
the Prince of Wales and the Army and Navy stores, London, If we send apples like 
that we can compete successfully with the California Newton Pippin, because although a 
pretty apple that looks well on the table, as regards flavour and eating quality it is not 
in it with many Canadian apples. 


TOO MANY VARIETIES AN INJURY. 
Nova Scotia has got up a reputation for apples from the Annapolis Valley, 


the Ribston Pippin, and the Gravenstein. There cannot be a greater mistake 
than shipping too many varieties of apples. California’ has got a reputation worked 
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up on one variety. JI am told they confine their shipments to about four varieties. 
Nova Scotia sends a considerably larger number than that, but when you come to 
Ontario and Quebec the number is much larger. Gajng down Covent Garden market 
one morning on one side of the market I jotted down the different varieties of Canadian 
apples. There were 40 different varieties from Ontario and Quebec alone. I have here 
a statement in reference to a shipment of apples that was sent from Bowmanville, 
Ontario. In a consignment of 69 barrels there are 16 different varieties. The English 
like a uniform article, and when they send in repeat orders, they want to have these 
orders filled with the same varieties and about the same grades that they got in previous 
orders that gave satisfaction. It is a well known fact that_as soon as other countries, 
Denmark and the United States, adopted creamery methods and we went on with dairy 
methods, our butter trade went from bad to worse, until we adopted the creamery sys- 
tem, and sent large quantities of a uniform article. California has got the market by 
sending large quantities of the same varieties, the Newton Pippins ; Nova Scotia sends 
chiefly Gravensteins and Ribston Pippins, confining the trade to a few varieties. As 
for the so-called dishonest packing, I do not know that the farmer is altogether to blame 
because having so many different varieties—and we have in Ontario some 80 standard 
varieties of apples; you go into the ordinary farmer’s or¢hard, and if he has forty 
trees, 10 to 1 he has ten varieties init. He has so many kinds that when he goes to 
pack his apples he has not enough of one variety to grade his apples properly, but has to 
put in large and small apples in order to make up the shipment. 

Another great objection to the Ontario and Quebec trade is that they have too 
many early varieties at a time when the marketis glutted. In the fall of the year large 
numbers of early varieties are rushed on to the markets, the market is flooded. These 
apples have not good keeping qualities, so that later on in the season there is really a 
scarcity of apples. You take our Canadian markets to-day and you will find they are 
selling apples out of cold storage down in the townships at 30 cents a dozen. Two 
important changes can be brought about. By top grafting, in good keeping varieties 
we can do away to a large extent with a large number of varieties, both in old orchards 
and new orchards, the difficulty has been brought about by apple tree agents to a great 
extent. The agent comes around with a book showing a lot of pretty cuts of apple 
trees and he says to the farmer, ‘“‘here is a good apple,” and the farmer takes a sample 
of each variety. Graft in varieties well adapted to the British markets, good keeping 
varieties, and then the farmer having a large majority of good keeping varieties, is bet- 
ter able to grade his fruit. I might say that this case that I have mentioned is not an 
exceptional one. I have gone down Covent Garden market noticing the Ontario and 
Quebec apples, and you will often see just such instances as that, (Referring to the 
exhibit put in by Prof. Robertson) not in such a state of rot, because these have been 
exposed and handled for some time, but I have seen apples sent over there graded “ A 
No. 1,” in packages that had wormy and spotted apples in them. 


PECULIARITIES OF MARKET TOWNS. 


In Covent Garden market, the buyer, before making a bid on any Canadian fruit is 
bound to see a sample of the fruit, but I have seen samples of fruit from France and 
California where the brands and names on the packages are so well known and reliable 
that they are a guarantee of the quality of the fruit. You see such names as Block and 
Meek of California, and the buyers never think of opening their packages. The grades 
and marks outside are sufficient to let the buyers know what the contents of that box 
are, but you do not find them buying Canadian fruit that way. They will not take the 
marks of XX. or 4 X. as the case may be, on the outside of those parcels of Canadian 
fruit, but insist upon having a sample of it. Here is a sample and it is not an excep- 
tional case. A man in Montreal made a very true remark when he said that the men 
who ship seem to want to spoil the reputation of the whole country, or something of 
that kind. You will see very inferior fruit at auction stall after auction stal! on the 
Covent Garden market, and even worse in the markets of Manchester, Bristol and Liver- 
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pool, for the reason that the London market is more particular about the quality of the 
goods than the other markets are. You see very little Nova Scotia fruits on the markets 
of Manchester, Bristol and Liverpool. London does not care about the size of the 
package, it is the quality that they are after. The other markets want large barrels, 
and Ontario and Quebec apples come to Liverpool, Manchester and Bristol markets 
because of the fact that they are packed in large barrels. I have seen barrel after barrel 
of Canadian apples on the Manchester market in which there were large quantities of 
small apples that were not better than this (indicating a small apple)—apples that farm- 
ers would look at twice before they would pick them up to feed in their pig pen. But 
they are learning their lesson. I know of a firm that bought a large quantity of apples 
in Montreal during the glut in the market, and they shipped them over to Bristol and 
sold them there and they lost a thousand pounds sterling on the shipment, and I was 
not surprised at it either, on account of the quality of the apples they shipped. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Supposing you top-grafted would you get enough fruit of good quality from the 
same stocks ? 

A. My own experience from top-grafting is that you will get good fruit and true to 
kind, and I prefer top-grafting to root-grafting for the reason that I think we get much 
better results. I have tried top-grafting into old seedling orchards where the trees bore 
apples which were perfectly worthless, common seedlings. 

But the nature of the trees was very hardy, and by top-grafting the trees pruning 
and cultivating the orchards, we have succeeded in getting good apples. We have any 
quantity of such old orchards in Canada which by cultivating and top-grafting may be 
made into good orchards which will produce profitable crops of apples in a shorter time 
than by planting new orchards. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Is it not a very great drawback for the Canadian apples that the sellers have 
to show samples of each variety before the buyers will purchase them. Will there not 
be loss as a result? 

A. Yes. When the barrels are opened and the fruit turned out there is more or 
less damage done to them, and they bring inferior prices in consequence. They are sold as 
samples then. Time and againin Bristol, I have seen just one or two barrels of a 
variety and of course the buyer wants to see a sample of each variety and that is the 
drawback, but when you get on the London market with the Nova Scotia fruit you see 
thousands of barrels of Gravensteins and Ribston Pippins and California Newton Pippins 
in cases, but when you strike into a lot of barrels of Canadian apples you may begin to 
look for all sorts and sizes. There is no uniformity about them, and that is what the 
English market calls for, uniformity in the size and quality. There is a sort of feeling 
amongst the English people that they are willing to give a fair chance as far as possible 
to the colonies and to colonial fruit. There is a feeling that all things being equal they 
prefer Canadian or Colonial over the foreign article, and colonial fruit of all kinds would 
get the preference. a 


NOVA SCOTIA APPLES. 


Unless we have a radical change in the methods of packing and shipping apples 
the Canadian fruit is going to take a back seat. The Nova Scotian apple has the pre- 
ference, because there are men down there whose names and brand are so well 
known on the Covent Garden market to-day that they are accepted by the buyers 
and I know of men that have the reputation of being first-class men in Canada, who 
have had packed bad fruit, spotted and wormy, and put them into boxes as first-class 
fruit. It may have been the best quality that he had, but we must have some sort 
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of standard to grade our fruit by, either by size or by quality, because if you come to 
put what is called an A No. 1 Canadian, beside any No. | California, they are found to 
be different articles altogether. We have a grade for Canadian wheat, and we must 
have a standard for our apples and grade them up to it, and ship only apples up to the 
standard. I will say just a word in regard to packages. Unless you have some very 
choice desert apples it pays better to ship in barrels, the expense and freight is too great 
to send it forward in small boxes. We have, but we have not been using it very much, 
a box the inside measurements of which are 22 by 114 by 10 inches deep. They hold 
about 50 pounds of fruit, but there is a box that Mr. Sheppard is using which is very 
fine for export, it is being made in Canada now, that is a box with cardboard partitions, 
it is supposed to hold about a bushel and a quarter. The spaces are made in different 
sizes so that you can grade your fruit, and choice apples are being sent over in very fine 
shape that way. It is rather expensive because the packages cost about 40 cents each. 


PACKING AND TRANSPORT OF PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 


Now, within the last few years it has been advocated tortuse the ventilated barrel. 
I have spoken to a number of men on Covent Garden and they do not approve of it. 
There are several faults which are found with it. Suppose you pile them up six or 
seven deep. These ventilated barrels are liable to get bent down, and as apples won’t 
give like oranges they get crushed down and bruised. Another thing is this: take 
apples which arrive in a hot dry time and they are liable to become shrivelied, and if 
they are landed during cold weather they are liable to be injured by frost or even by 
sudden changes of temperature. That brings me to another point where we are wrong 
in all fruit shipments, and that is the packing of the fruit while it is warm. If you go 
to California you find that the fruit is all cooled down before packing. The idea of the 
ventilated barrel was that when the apples were packed up within a few days and put 
in cold storage, the apples would cool down, which was perfectly correct, but the point 
seems to have been lost sight of that when they were taken out of cold storage the 
heat would get through into the apples as readily. Take the moving from the cold 
storage warehouses or cars to the ships in Montreal. The apples are exposed to great 
heat for a short time. Then they are cooled to a temperature of 36 degrees, and all 
these sudden fluctuations act in an injurious manner on the tissues of the fruit. It is just 
the same as if you take meat and freeze it and then rapidly thaw it ; you are going to 
injure it. Take it in our soft-skinned fruits, such as plums and tomatoes, which are 
taken out of cold storage with nothing more covering them than tissue papers, and expose 
them to a temperature of 60 or 70 degrees, and in a day or two they will melt away. 
The tissues are ruptured, and it works just the same using ventilated barrels. So the 
idea would be to cool the fruit before it is packed. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


@. And pack in tight barrels ? 
A. Yes, pack in tight barrels. 


* By Mr, McMillan : 


(. And then it should go across in ventilated compartments ? 

A. Yes; I will touch on that point in a little while. Up to within the last few 
years we shipped in ordinary hoids, and as the apples were with other perishable things 
without any ventilation, heat was generated from the mass of perishable food products 
and it spoiled the apples. Then we went to the other extreme and adopted cold storage 
and put the fruit in there. That acted better than the other plan, but still the sudden 
changes fron a temperature of 35 or 38 degrees to a hot moist atmosphere, as in 
England, caused the moisture to condense on the outside of the fruit when the barrels 
were opened, and you had everything suitable to start up rapid rotting. Last year 
some apples taken from cold storage when opencd up appeared to be in magnificent con- 
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dition. In 48 hours they had settled down 6 inches in the barrel and in a week I 
think it would have been impossible to find a sound apple. These were a soft variety of 
apple and they went like wild fire. We see the same thing here. If you take apples out 
of cold storage and put them in a warm atmosphere they will very soon show signs of 
decay. I was talking to a man in the city of Sherbrooke last week, and I saw that he 
was asking 30 cents a dozen for apples. I asked him how they came to be so dear and 
he said ‘‘when you don’t get more than a bushel of good ones in a barrel you must sell 
them ata high price.” I saw grapes which were taken out of cold storage for the Easter 
trade and which came out nice, but in a couple of days if your were to take them up by 
the stem they would all fall off. The Grimsby people pinned great faith on cold storage, 
but the way of it was that they sent the fruit down to Toronto, there it was taken out 
of cold storage when wanted and eaten immediately and was all right. But let them 
try it out here with the same conditions they have in England—taking the fruit out of 
a temperature of 35 or 38 degrees and putting it into the store show window where the 
sun is blazing on it all day—and see how long it will last. 

Now, as Prof. Robertson says, the steamers are going to have ventilated holds. I 
think that will be the most satisfactory system we have adopted yet, that is, to have a 
system of fans to work during the day, but if the weather is very. warm to work 
only during the night, to pump the warm air out of the holds and replace it by cool air. 
By adopting that method, and by picking, grading and packing the fruit properly, and 
sending only a few varieties, it will have a tendency to bring about a better state of 
affairs. 

Q. Might it not be well to stop the fans two or three days before arrival on the 
other side and so bring the fruit to something like the temperature of England ! 

A. Approaching England the fans would be pumping in the air in which the fruit 
would land. There is no cold storage about it. 

@. I had a letter from a gentleman who ships fruit and eggs and he found that 
they had to stop the fans a cuuple days before they got to the other side, so that when 
the fruit and eggs got there they were at the same temperature as the atmosphere ! 

A. But it is not cold air that is in the holds; it is a system of ventilation. I 
understand what you mean by your question. They have found that taking eggs out of 
the cold storage the moisture condenses on the outside, and now they are printing on 
cases of eggs that they are not to be opened until two days after they are removed 
from cold storage. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do they not do that with all cold storage products: bring them out gradually ? 

A. No. It is done with meat to a large extent by some of the best cold storage 
buildings in London, which have what they call defrosting compartments, which are 
used where meat is frozen solid—it is found that it takes four days to freeze a quarter 
of beef—it is defrosted by the use of dry air and gradual raising of the temperature. 
There is a system of steam pipes along the floor and pipes from the ammonia plant over- 
head. The temperature is gradually raised from 24 or 28 degrees to a temperature of 
58 degrees. As the frost comes out it is ‘carried up and is frozen on to the cold air pipes 
overhead, so that at the end of four days the frost has gathered all around these pipes 
and the meat is as fresh and bright as if it was killed the night before. Thatis a 
patent process, patented, I believe, by Sir Hugh Montague Nelson. 

(). That is not used for eggs ? 

A. No, the only thing that has come to my notice is that some shippers are pasting 
notices on boxes of eggs that they are not to be opened for two days after they have left 
the cold storage warehouses. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. In the case of some eggs which were shipped last summer in cold ventilated 
‘compartments they stopped working the fans for one or two days before landing and 
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‘the eggs landed in the best condition. Mr. D. D. Wilson, went to Montreal and got a 
-compartment to suit himselfin one of the Allan line steamers. I had a letter from him 
stating that it was a success, and he has been shipping eggs ever since the beginning of 
“the trade in Canada. 

A. Well, speaking about eggs there is one point I might speak of although it is not 
‘a question that is before us to-day. The cause of a great many of the eggs getting a 
peculiar nasty flavour, a musty flavour, has been brought about by the cardboard fillings. 
These are sent out from the mills in a green condition. They are made from pulp and 
a moldy growth starts on them, so they tell me in Montreal, these papers should be 
dried for a year at least or kiln dried, but that one little point of using green fillings 
has, in a great many instances been to blame when the blame has been put on the cold 
storage in the vessels. 

Prof. Robertson I believe touched on the fruit market in the West. Year before 
last when I was out in British Columbia, fully four-fifths of the fruit in British Columbia 
and as far east as Winnipeg was American fruit. Now there are two reasons perhaps 
for that. First the excessive freight rates, for fruit shipped from the Hast, but another 
reason is, that Ontario and Quebec people do not ship an honest article compared with 
the California fruit. You see the California fruit on your markets here in Ontario, and 
in Ottawa and it is graded strictly. 

‘From what Prof. Robertson said of those apples sent out to Calgary it is very little 
use our trying to work up a market against the United States, in that section of country, 
until we send them a well graded article of fruit. There we have a market when we can 
ship satisfactory fruit from Ontario. Ontario can ship fruit as far as Calgary. There 
is a small section around Vernon where Lord Aberdeen has his fruit farm where fruit 
can be grown successfully, but there is not any reason why Ontario should not hold the 
market as far as Calgary at least. But they have got to change their methods of ship- 
ping fruit for that market just the same as for the English market. With regard to 
inspection I quite agree that there ought to be some system of inspection but it is a very 
difficult thing to arrange. In California and in the Mediterranean fruit districts they 
have large quantities of fruit which are handled by the same company or the same 
individual. They get such large quantities, that, having a reputation to build up they 
do their own grading. In Nova Scotia there are people who handle large quantities of 
fruit and sena packers out, and the same thing is done to a small extent I believe in 
Ontario and Quebec, men buy orchards of fruit, paying so much for the fruit on the 
tree, so the farmer may pick the apples and leave them in piles and the packer comes in 
and grades and packs the fruit. Take a section like Grimsby or the Niagara fruit 
section, they might have fruit houses there the same as they have in some of the Medi- 
terranean sections where fruit is sent in in large quantities, and then have it packed 
there under the supervision of an inspector. But I think it would be almost unneces- 
sary to have an inspector if we had the same system of packing that they have in Cali- 
fornia or the Mediterranean, because there men have a reputation to establish and they 
are going to do the thing honestly just for the sake of their reputation. But so far as 
inspecting fruit, say at Montreal is concerned, it would never be a success. If aman say, 
consigns 500 barrels and he didn’t have more than two varieties you might have some 
system by an inspector taking out a barrel here and there and examining it. But when 
you have 60 barrels of apples and 60 varieties you cannot expect that, because it means 
taking out the apples right there and seeing if the barrels are honestly filled. The only 
way I can see is to adopt something of the same method they have in California and 
the Mediterranean. That is, let our large fruit men in each section organize together 
and establish a packing warehouse where they can put their fruit in, have it cooled down, 
do their grading there and even have the government officer inspect it and put a stamp 
upon it, as they do in Australia. In the London market you see rabbits coming in with 
lead seals on the crates put there by the government inspector. The Australians won’t 
allow any rabbits to be sent unless they are fat and of good size. Wines come over there 
from Australia with the government certificate and so with lots and lots of things. 
Canned goods all come under a system of inspection. 
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By the Chairman : 


Q. Do they ship many apples ? 
A. No, they do not. In fact, I am told there is no reason why Canada should not 


_ look towards Australia for a market. They have a good market there. 


By the Honourable Mr. Fisher : 


Q. Do they not get some apples from Tasmania ? 
A. Lots of apples come from Tasmania. 


By Mr. Hughes : 


Q. Is there not a market in Tasmania for Canadian apples in the off season ? 

A. Yes, in the off season there would be, for their season is not our season and we 
might extend what we are already doing to a smallextent. Thatis asystem of branding 
“Canada” or “Canadian” on our products. Weare doing that on our cheese and bacon. 
I will give you an idea how that works. 

I went into a store in Bath where I saw a notice in the window, “ Mild cured 
Canadian bacon.” i went in and asked theclerk if that bacon came from Ontario. He 
said : It did. I then asked him what town in Ontario it came from. He said: 
“T do not know. I will ask the master.” He went into the back shop and came 
back and said it came from Chicago. I said ‘“‘Chicago! Why, that’s not in Ontario,” 
and he said : ‘Oh, yes, it is.” That was all I wanted to know. “We have established 
a name for mild cured Canadian bacon on the British markets. Chicago as a general 
thing has very salt meat. The Englishman has a prejudice against salt in a great many 
things. This firm had got hold of Chicago bacon and there was not a demand for it, 
but there was a demand for mild cured Canadian bacon and he was selling it as Cana- 
dian. If we had “ Canada” on our food products things like this could not occur. The 
Canadian if he is any kind of a Canadian at all he is not going to brand Canadian on a 
thing be would be ashamed of. 

But there are just a few other points [ would like to refer to, where the Govern- 
ment, I think, can do some good practical work for the farmers. That is in giving them 
practical instructions as to the pruning, grafting, spraying, picking and packing. The 
Government has talked about establishing illustration stations for the growing of grains 
and different kinds of farm crops. But I think if they would send expert men into 
every fruit section and have notice given, public notice posted up that the man is to be 
there on a certain day for the purpose of giving the farmers instruction by practical 
illustration, the farmers would come in from that vicinity and he could give them lessons 
upon these subjects, at the proper season of the year for the various work to be done. 
Take grafting for instance, which is a very simple thing and can be learned by any one, 
and a great many farmers would soon be able to pick it up so that they could do their 
own grafting, and they would do it better probably than it is done by some of the pro- 
fessional men who go around. Then take the subject of spraying. Just before the 
proper time for doing this work they could go around and show them how it can best be 
done, teach them the preparation of the mixture. I believe that has been done already. 

Then there is picking and packing. I believe that experts could give the farmers 
a few practical lessons in that department. There was another point brought before my 
notice in the state of Vermont, and I think it would be a good way for the Government 
to reach the farmers. 

The practice at the experimental station of Burlington, Vermont, to which I have 
alluded, was a very simple and a very effective one and dealt with the question of spray- 
ing of potatoes for the rot. They issue a card with a cut upon it of a potato patch on the 
top, one-half of the potato patch had been sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture and the 
other half had been left unsprayed, and the cut showed very clearly in the appearance 
of the two halves of the crop, the benefits and the advantages to be derived 
from spraying. Not only was there this picture but there was also underneath a 
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receipt of how to prep. » the mixture, and under that a description of how and when it 
should be applied. Tl«se cards were sent around to every post office a few weeks before 
the necessity would arise for spraying the potatoes. Now, the post office isa place 
where every farmer will go three or four times a week, and he sees it hung up there about 
‘the time that his potatoes get touched, and he has been looking at it and has learned 
the advantage of spraying before the necessity arises for using the mixture and when he 
needs it he knows just what to do. . 

They had a law for preventing the catching of trout under a certain size, and they 
issued a card giving acut of the exact size of fish which was the smallest size allowed to 
catch, also giving information as to the fine which. any person is liable to for taking a fish 
smaller then the size shown. There was the object lesson before every one, the same as 
in the case of the potato patch and the benefit of spraying. Now, in Canada if we 
make any change in our mail regulations each postmaster is furnished with a card set- 
ting forth the changes, and it is hung up in the post office and everybody knows of it 
immediately. Let the Department of Agriculture have a card printed giving informa- 
tion regarding the bulletins that are issued and the nature of the subjects treated 
in them and where’ they are to be obtained, so that any farmer who wants to 
get any information on any particular subject can see where to write to in order to get 
the bulletin or report upon the subject in which he is interested. These cards can be 
posted in the post offices throughout the country, and then nobody will be to blame if 
every farmer does not get the information which he. requires and which will be of 
assistance to him. There might also be some cards such as I have described upon the 
spraying of fruit trees and other similar subjects. In some cases it would be a good 
thing to have cuts of apple trees showing one-half the tree that has been sprayed and 
and the other half that has not, and there might also be cuts showing the apples graded 
the same as I[ have described, as an object lesson to the farmers, as they should be when 
they are sent to the English market. Put these cuts upon cards and send them around 
to different post offices in the country sections, and by that means you can convey a great 
deal of valuable information to the farmers and keep the question of grading and pack- 
ing properly before their eyes continually, especially at the season when it is necessary 
for them to bear it in mind in packing their fruit for the market and shipment. 

The season is here now when the apple trees ought to be sprayed. The farmer sees 
the caterpillars and he knows that tl.ere ought to be some spraying done, but he says to 
himself I don’t know where to get the information or what department to write to at 
Ottawa to get the bulletin giving me the information what to do and how to doit. But 
if these cards were posted up in all the post offices, containing the information “ spray 
your trees on such and such a date and mix up your preparation for spraying in this 
way, he is going to put into practice the knowledge that is contained in the in- 
formation. 

Mr. McMrttay.—There is just this in Ontario, there are few farmers who go to 
the post office once a week. It is generally the children who go to the post office and 
bring the letters home. I would just say that the bulletins of the Ontario Government 
go to every one that is a member of the farmers institutes and has his name recorded 
on the list. 

Mr. Hucues.—I would tike to ask for an explanation as to how to pack the 
apples. When in the old country I found the greatest complaint was the way they 
packed apples in Canada. I was not in at the earlier portion of the meeting so I do 
not know whether that question has been discussed. 

The CuarrmMan.—We have been looking very closely into that matter. Here is 
an example of graded selected apples from Ontario that were taken out of the 
“Castilian.” 

Mr. GrinpLey.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will just run over some general 
conclusions which I have arrived at on points for the Canadian apple shippers to 
watch. 
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HOW TO SECURE PROFITABLE SALES. 


The first point is quality which includes (a) soundness, we a. not want soft dry 


; -mealy apples but crisp juicy fruit, the English people do not like scts dry mealy apples. 
- Quality also includes (b) keeping qualities (c) appearance, that includes size, shape and 
_ colour, and (d) flavour. 


Ship only good reliable fruit of well known varieties. 
Quality is of more importance than quantity. 
Quality commands the market. 

Quantity drugs the market. 


j The next point is as regards packing. 


Pack honestly. 

Grade fruit according to size and colour. 

Pack tightly. 

Pack very choice table varieties in boxes holding about half a barrel. 

A nearly straight staved barrel is best, as barrels with a large bilge are flattened 


when piled five or six deep, while straight staved barrels rest evenly on the hooks. 


Don’t brand the growers’ name on barrels, as barrels are used the second time, but 
_ print the name and address on the felt paper circle which is placed at the top and bot- 


_ tom of the barrel. I may say with regard to that circle that it was a matter which 
_ was brought up by one of the largest Covent Garden merchants, in writing to a Nova 


Scotia shipper, that is, taking ordinary felt building paper and making a circle to go in 
at the top and the bottom of the barrel, with finger holes in it at each side so as to get 
the fingers in to take it out and thus prevent tearing. The object of that is to stop the 
_ bruising of the fruit at either end and stop the moisture ; and when you open the barrel 
) and that felt paper is seen to be dry it is a guarantee that the contents are dry, while 
if that felt paper is wet you look for trouble. right away. Another advantage of that 


_ felt paper circle is, that by stamping your name and address on it you get a reputation 


for your fruit. If you stamp the name on the barrel perhaps your reputation is going 
to be hurt by some one else using the same barrel and packing poor fruit in it. But if 
you stainp on the felt paper circles your name or brand, they will become the means of 
advertising your fruit. 
Brand on the barrel or box the variety, grade, net weight of fruit, or number of 


- fruit, and the private mark of the exporter. 


Tne British. markets’ call fora crisp juicy apple, so , do not ship soft and mealy 
varieties. 
If the fruit shipped in large packages and of choice quality is partially damaged, 


it often repays to pack the best in smaller cases, especially for the London market, 


; 
| 
| 
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_ which is more particular regarding quality than other markets. 


Do not force apples out of season on the British market ; for example, do not force 
winter varieties on the markets when the demand is for early varieties. The British 
merchants do not buy in large quantities to hold in storage. 

The British markets prefer the coloured fruit. Use only new boxes or barrels for 
export trade. Do not leave apples on the tree too long, but pick them when the apple 


_ begins to get its colour. Do not pile fruit in orchards but cool it and pack as soon as 
possible. I might say that is a matter that has done great injury, this practice of pick- 


St le 


ing the fruit and leaving it in piles in the orchard till the men come along to pack it. 
It takes all the nice crispness out and it never comes back again A lot of these dozey, 
mealy apples come from their being put in a pile and leaving them there a day or two 
before packing them. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. The horticulturist says that growers may pile them for a week or two to sweat, 


which is the contrary to what you say, so it is just a controversy. 
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A. That is a point which has been brought before me by Montreal shippers and 
people over there, who claim that the softness of many of the apples is brought about 
by leaving them on the ground ; that the right method is to pick the fruit and place on 
trays or shelves in cellars or fruit houses and leave it there to cool. It is also improper 
to pick the fruit from the trees and pack it in barrels and leave them there. You have 
to go between the two extremes. 

Mr. McMitian.—I believe the right way is to bring in the apples and let them » 
stand in the barn some time before packing them. 

Mr. GrinpiEy. Do not ship apples with too long stems; the stems should be cut 
off to prevent them injuring the other fruit; but do not pull them off for that will 
cause the apple to rot. You will see the stem causing a nasty mark when the apples 
get crushed together in the barrel, so you should cut them off with shears or something 
of that kind. 

Fruit growers with old orchards should observe the following points: Prune, if 
required, graft with standard varieties for which there is a good demand, fertilize, spray, 
and give plenty of room to your fruit so that the sun can get in. Gentlemen, this is all 
I have to say this morning regarding apples. 


By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. What grades of apples do you recommend ! 

A. For apples to grow? I have here a list of the varieties that have been given 
both by Nova Scotia and Montreal dealers, and apples that have an established reputa- 
tion. The apples for Southern Ontario for general markets are Kings, Gravensteins, 
Cranberry Pippin, Roxbury and American Golden Russett, Northern Spy, Baldwin, 
Greening. Now there is quite an assortment, ten in all, but if a farmer finds that any 
particular variety is well adapted to his district, then keep to one or two, and you get 
good fruit. Orchards near cities can grow Red Astrachan and Duchess of Oldenburg. » 
The apples of Quebec and Ontario general markets are the Wealthy, Fameuse, McIntosh 
Red, Winter St. Lawrence, Canada Baldwin, Canada Red, Golden Russett, Ben Davis, 
Greenings, Seek no Further, Kings and Cranberry Pippins. These first four, if they 
are very choice, can be shipped in boxes for table use. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Is the Ben Davis good ? 

A. The Ben Davis I have sometimes seen good. 
Q. It is a good apple? 

A. A good apple. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. A good shipper ? 

A. Ves. 

Apples for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island are Ribston 
Pippins, Gravensteins, Kings, King Tomkins, Northern Spy, Greenings, Russets, Blen- 
heims, Nonpareils. Of course there are other varieties, but what I want to impress 
upon the farmers is to confine themselves to very few varieties. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. In keeping apples do you prefer a dry or damp place ? 

A. I should not have it either way toa large extent. I should not want it too dry 
to shrivel the apples or too damp to spoil them. What you call an ordinary cellar or 
root cellar is a good place, You want a certain amount of moisture but not too wet. 

Q. We have two cellars, one dry and the other moist. The apples we put in the 
moist cellar did much better than those in the other one. Let me cite one experience 
of a former member of this House in Hamilton, Dr. Springer, who had 70 barrels of 
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apples in a damp cellar ; it came on a large flood and his barrels were half way up and 
some of them over their heads in the water. He thought they were destroyed, but when 
_ the water went away he found that those were the best apples he had. The barrels 
were not tight and all the water left them. 

A. That was a curious experience. 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. What is the best mode of cultivating an orchard to get it in a proper state to 
make the trees most: productive. 

A. In some sections they set out the trees 33 to 35 feet apart; then you have the 
chance to cultivate the ground around them, and when they are full grown there is not 
much distance between their tops. In some orchards you find trees set 18 feet apart 
and when they reach their full growth the limbs become interlocked, and so the fruit 
does not ripen properly. With plenty of room as we have in Canada we should set 
them far apart and then they get a chance to spread out. 


The Hon. Sypney Fisuer, M.P., Minister of Agriculture, addressed the Committee 
as follows :— 


I think the matter we ought to consider most in connection with this information 
is the relation with the foreign markets. It is not so much a question of how to grow 
apples which is a separate subject of itself, the question is how to deal with the apples 
in business,—the commerce of them—and there are certainly several points which are 
most important. I may say for the last year I have had so many complaints sent to 
me, as Minister, from all parts of this country and from the English market itself, that 
I felt it was a matter of the very utmost importance to investigate and get at the facts 
and lay these facts before the country. Last year there was some exception taken by 
members of the Committee as to statements of the way in which the apples were packed. 
It was stated that it would injure our trade and it was said that if these statements 
went abroad and were circulated through the press, it would create a bad impression. 
I am satisfied that view was entirely wrong, «nd it was better to recognize the facts and 
where there is a difficulty to try to remedy it and not shut our eyes to it. The condi- 
tion of affairs in the traftic in our apples in the last season has been so disastrous to the 
apple trade in Canada that it is best for us to recognize it and try to remedy it. The 
stories of Mr. Grindley and Prof. Robertson are in no way exaggerated. During the 
last season especially, partly because our apples were grown badly through the season 
being a bad season, we have had sent forward to England apples that have disgraced 
this country. Hundreds and thousands of barrels have been sent there dishonestly 
packed, and this system of work has got to stop or our Canadian apple trade will be 
ruined, and it is no use blinking the facts or shutting our eyes. The English buyer and 
public know it and they won’t buy our apples unless we send an honest article. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. If we had an inspector would that improve it ? 

A. That subject has been brought to my attention, and demands have been made 
that we should have an inspector at Montreal and the other points of export. I confess 
that I see so insurmountable difficulties that I shrink from attempting it. There is only 
one way to inspect barrels of apples, and that is to turn them out. If you turn them 
out you cannot get them back into the barrel again, and loss occurs. It would be an 
interminable job when you think that in the fall of the year 300,000 barrels are shipped 
from Montreal, and sometimes half a million barrels have gone out. You can realize 
what it means when you think that all these would have to be inspected within eight 
weeks, and what a job it would be. I have, during this last fall, when in England with 
Prof. Robertson, interviewed the ship owners in regard to ventilated chambers for 
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apples. We found we could do nothing with the agents of the companies in Canada, so 
we interviewed owners of the Elder-Dempster, Thompson, Dominion and one or two 
other lines in England, and urged them to take the necessary precaution to ventilate the 
holds properly, not only for apples but for cheese, by putting in ventilating fans which 
would exhaust the warm air. They promised this, and in some instances in some ships 
this was done last fall, and I am satisfied that the change was in the interests of the 
trade. This will remedy that evil to a very considerable extent. I may say this, judging 
from several shipments sent from Nova Scotia of which we know in ships so ventilated 
and which reached England in far) better condition than any shipments had ever done 
before, and I am satisfied a great deal of difficulty can be prevented in that way. If 
Parliament grants me the funds asked for this coming season, I propose to see that we 
have an officer of the department in Montreal, St. John and Halifax especially charged 
with the shipping and loading of our apples, and seeing that they go forward in good 
shape. I think the magnitude of the trade will justify this expenditure, and I think it 
will be done and will accomplish a great deal of good. 

The next difficulty is a much greater one, and that is the difficulty regarding the 
quality of the fruit itself. Our people have got this in their own hands. If our people 
choose to grow good fruit and put only the best quality in one barrel and the second 
best in another, and reject the third best they can establish a reputation in a very short 
time. A gentleman in Nova Scotia has shipped in the last three years 500 barrels of 
apples and out of all these he has received complaints of only one slack barrel, and the 
average net profits over all expenses for his apples have been $3.50 a barrel over all 
expenses, commission, freight, etc., and only one barrel was reported as slack. That is 
a case where a man had taken pains to sort and pick carefully with result of having fine 
profit. The other apples which he rejected he sold locally either for cider or for the 
local market. Some people will say that he did not get as much as if he had sold all his 
apples, about 700 barrels, for the export trade and got a less price. I do not believe 
that, and I know as a matter of fact men who are doing that do not net as large a profit 
as he did. The question of Government inspection and grading of the apples at the 
port of shipment has been discussed. I confess I do not see the possibility of doing it 
on any satisfactory basis. I would be glad if it could be pointed out how to do it in a 
satisfactory way, but so far I do not see my way to manage it.. There are differences 
of quality in different seasons, in some seasons there is a large number of good quality, 
and other seasons we do not have so much. Different varieties would have to be inspected. 
If in every shipment there were only barrels of one variety a certain number would have 
to be opened. But with a variety of apples every barrel would have to be opened. The 
question of Government inspectors is. a very difficult one to deal with. Have I any right 
to say to a man who wants to ship something “ you shall not do it.” I do not think that 
the Government or the Parliament has any right to do that. During the time two years 
ago that there was a discussion on the Act introduced to amend the General Inspection 
Act, I received shoals of letters from all parts of the country, from everybody engaged 
in the trade, pointing out difficulties in the way of such legislation as this, and I confess 
I was frightened trom undertaking it. 


By Mr. Featherston - 


Q. In 1892 or 1893 you established a standard’apple barre! and according to the 
experience which we have had here to-day that barrel is not what is required for the 
trade. 

A. It is a barrel which the trade does not like to use and the Nova Scotia part of 
the trade have refused and do not use it. JI went down there this winter and met 
the fruit growers there and several of their associations in the Annapolis valley, and 
they simply said they would not have anything to do with the standard barrel, but they 
asked that *2 s}culd change the law and make their barrels the standard. 
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By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Is their barrel a larger barrel than ours ? 

A. No, it issmaller, and it is a straight barrel with very little bilge, but our reports 
indicate that this year the Nova Scotia apples have been infinitely better carried and 
graded than the western apples. You take a barrel with a bilge to it and lay it on its 
side and put two or three other barrels on top of it, and the pressure of the weight of 
the other barrels elongates it so that there is a space at each end and perhaps that is the 
reason for the fruit becoming damaged. But the difficulties in the way of Government 
inspection seem to me to be insurmountable and I would rather try and bring the effects 
of the present system before the people, and get them to realize how great profits can 
be realized by the men who really do succeed in properly packing their fruit to meet the 
requirements of the English markets. It has been suggested that we will have to have 
the business done in this country in a different way ; that the apples should be shipped 
by large packers, who would buy them in the orchards and take them in and pack them, 
and I have no doubt whatever that if a system of that kind were established it would 
have been in the end better for all concerned, but in this country we have amongst the 
farmers a very strong prejudice against the middleman and these buyers and packers 
would be laid open to the charge of making too much profit out of it, and a large 
number of the farmers would not consent to sell their apples in that way. I think my- 
self that the business in other trades is trending in that direction. Take for example 
we have the bacon and pork trade established in this country on that basis. It has been 
done by large packing houses who by doing their business in a careful systematic man- 
ner have succeeded in establishing the reputation of our bacon and hams in European 
markets, and it is doubtful whether that reputation could have been established in any 
other way. So with our butter and cheese trade. It was only when butter and cheese 
were made in the factories in a large way that the reputation of these products was 
establisned abroad. Iam inclined to think that anything almost that we export will 
have to be handled in a large way so that the reputation for the excellence and uniformity 
of our exports may be maintained and established and probably the apple trade would 
be benefited by such an agreement. But in the meantime there is no such arrangement 
perfected. 

In the Annapolis Valley probably two or three men handle two-thirds of the whole 
crop. .They buy the apples in the orchard, sort, grade and pack them, and they have been 
‘doing the best of this trade, and it is largely due to their care in handling and packing them 
that the Nova Scotia apples have done so well, and have brought them so much profit 
in the European market. I have a letter here from Messrs. Watson & Phillip, which 
Mr. Murray, our immigration agent in Glasgow, has forwarded to me, and I will read it 
for the information of the committee, as it is strongly in confirmation of what has been 
said by Prof. Robertson and Mr. Grindley upon the question of packing. The letter 
which Mr. Murray incloses is from one_of the largest firms of importers in Dundee, and 
it is as follows :— 

“‘ We regret to say we have found grave cause for complaint in regard to the quality 
of the shipment of Canadian apples. The fault consists of dishonest packing, the apples 
at the top and at the bottom of the barrel being far better than the bulk of the fruit 
within the cask. This has been very noticeable this year, more so than ever before in 
our experience and so grave as to cause almose a deliberate swindle.” 

He goes on then to suggest Government inspection and stamping, but he points 
out the difficulties to which I have alluded. 

“Of course this will entail the examination of each parcel of fruit, and one barrel 
probably out of 50 would require to be opened and turned out, and on such examined bar- 
rels there would be a reduction in value no doubt, but in the interests of honest packers in 
America who are prevented from getting the proper value of the goods owing to the 
general depreciation caused by this dishonest method as well as in the interests of 
receivers here, there is evident need for such supervision and official stamping. Second 
quality of fruit of course would bear secondary brand, third quality the brand indicating 
that the barrels consisted of this grade. 
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“We recommend this to your earnest attention and we are bound to say if you 
inquire of the trade generally in Glasgow you will find that this is the opinion in general 
throughout British importers. Signed, Watson & Phillip.” 

These complaints are rather intensifying than decreasing, and in this last season 
when there was no tremendous crop and consequently no great rush on the part of the 
packers when they might) perfectly well have dealt with their fruit honestly and properly, 
it seems to have been worse than ever hefore, and I felt it is important that these facts 
should be shown and ventilated here and published at large, and the people who are 
particularly concerned in the trade at large should be informed of it. 

Mr. McMitian.—I don’t know of a single farmer that has shipped apples for a 
number of years in our district, but the apples are all picked by the farmers them- 
selves, put in heaps in the orchard, and the buyers buy them and send their men around 
to pack them. 

Hon. Mr. Fisner.—That is the system adopted in the Annapolis Valley. 

Mr. McMitian.—I am against leaving the apples in the field. We pull all the 
apples, put them into the barrels and take them into the shed, put straw around them 
and leave them and they lay there for a week or ten days before being packed. But 
those apples that are left out in the sun are injured. They are not only damaged 
because of the sun but there is a little worm that gets into them if they are left out in 
the air very long. 
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RESULTS FROM TEST GROWING OF CROPS. 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
Hovse. oF Commons, 
Tuesday, 20th May, 1899. 


Tke Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this morning 
at 10.45 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Bain, presiding. 

Dr. Saunpers, Director of the Experimental Farms, being present at the request 
of the Committee, gave the following evidence :— 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMAN,-——It affords me much pleasure to appear again 
before the Committee and to have the opportunity of submitting some of. the results 
obtained from the principal lines of work which have been carried on at the Experi- 
mental Farms during the year, hoping to have the benefit of your criticism, and of any 
suggestions you may think it desirable to make. 

In all branches of the work conducted at the Experimental Farms honest effort 
has been made to gain reliable information and to give to the farmers of this country 
not a one-sided statement, but to present in a plain and simple manner the whole truth, 
regardless as to how that may conform to any preconceived theory. 

During the eleven years that I have had the honour of holding the position of 
Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms, constant effort has been made to assist 
the farrrers of this country in their endeavours to overcome the difficulties which arise 
in connection with their work, and to help them to make farming in Canada more 
profitable. Reliable information has been continually given, and to some extent the 
material has been supplied by the proper care of which larger crops may be expected. 
The principles on which, in my opinion, good farming rests have been many times dis- 
cussed and plainly set forth during the past eleven years, including : 

1. The importance of maintaining the fertility of the soil, without which a succes- 
sion of good crops cannot be secured. In connection with this subject the proper care 
of barn-yard manure and the best methods to adopt in using this great and almost uni- 
versal source to the farmer of plant food, has claimed much attention. The-ploughing 
under of green crops has been treated of, and especially of clover, and its value demon- 
strated by many experiments, in enriching the land and adding humus to the soil, 
whereby its power of holding moisture is materially increased. The farmer has also 
been frequently advised to economize the elements of fertility in his land by a judicious 
rotation of crops. 

2. The best methods of preparing the soil for crop, including the important subject 
of underdraining, thorough ploughing, and subsequent harrowing, to bring the soil into a 
thorough condition of tilth, The importance in the eastern provinces of the Dominion 
of autumn ploughing and on the western plains of summer fallowing in order in the 
latter case to conserve the necessary moisture, also the advantages in some parts of the 
rolling of land, after sowing, to produce suitable conditions of moisture for the prompt 
germination of the seed. 

3. The importance of early sowing has been demonstrated by a series of experi- 
ments which have been carried on for nine years in six successive sowings of the more 
important cereals, whereby it has been shown that the best results are obtained by 
sowing the grain as soon as possible after the land is in fit condition to receive the seed. 

With the oat crop it has been shown that a delay of a week in sowing beyond this 
period involves a loss of 10 to 12 per cent, two weeks 20 per cent, three weeks nearly 
30 per cent, and by a delay of four weeks over 40 per cent of the crop is lost. 

With the barley crop, a delay of one week beyond the time when the soil is fit to 
receive the seed involves a loss of more than 15 per cent, two weeks more than 25 per 
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cent, three weeks a loss of 33 per ceat of the crop and four weeks a loss of over 45 per 
cent. 

With the spring wheat crop a week of delay beyond the proper time results in a 
loss of at least 25 per cent, two weeks 35 per cent, three weeks over 45 per cent, and 
four weeks delay causes a loss of more than half the crop. These are the results from 
an average of nine years’ experience. 

4. The choosing of the best varieties of grain, fodder plants and roots to sow in the 
several climates of the Dominion, taking into consideration productiveness, quality and 
earliness of ripening. 

5. The selection of well-ripened and plump seed for sowing. Along all these lines the 
Dominion Experimental Farms have done excellent service, the value of which is much 
appreciated by the farming community, and has been attested to by many unbiassed 
and competent witnesses, both in this country and abroad. 


MAINTAINING THE FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


The first of these great foundation principles, that of maintaining the fertility of 
the soil, has been referred to at some length\in the evidence I have given before this 
Committee during the past three or four years. Permit me in a few words to review 
the chief points which have been established by the experience gained at the Experi- 
mental Farms. 

That in the case of barn-yard manure it is of the greatest importance that the 
liquids should not be permitted to waste, but should be mixed with the solids in suitable 
water-tight troughs, placed behind the animals in the barn. That the application of 
manure to the land fresh from the barn-yard is the most economical method to adopt. 
That where manure is composted and rotted for three months it loses more than half its 
weight, and when this is allowed to lie another three months the loss in weight is over 
60 per cent, and at the same time under the usual treatment given to this material in the 
barn-yard, it loses also a considerable portion of its valuable fertilizing constituents. In 
the series of experiments with fertilizers at the Central Experimental Farm, of which 
I gave you, last year, the results of 9 and 10 years experience, it has been shown that 
fresh manure ton for ton is equal in effect in its beneficial action on crops to manure 
which has been rotted in the ordinary way. The experience of another year has con- 
firmed the conclusions drawn from the experiments previously reported on. 

The average of the crop of spring wheat grown for eleven years on the same plot, 
and which has received manure in the proportion of 12 tons per acre the first year, and 
15 tons per acre each year since, has given from the rotted manure an average for the 
whole period of 20 bushels 56 lbs., and from the same weight of fresh manure 20 bushels 
52 lbs. The average weight of straw given during the same period has been 3,700 Ibs. 
per acre where the rotted manure was used, and 3,699 lbs. where the fresh manure was 
used. 

From plots of barley on which barn-yard manure has been used in the proportion 
of 15 tons per acre for ten years, the land treated with rotted manure has given an 
average crop of grain for the ten years of 34 bushels 34 lbs., while the land treated with 
fresh manure has given 35 bushels 21 lbs. The average weight of straw has been 3,054 
lbs. from the rotted manure, and 3,280 lbs. from the fresh manure. 

From the plots of oats treated with the same quantities of manure for ten years the 
average crop of grain for ten years has been 48 bushels 14 Ibs., from the land treated 
with rotted manure and 54 bushels 17 lbs., from the land treated with fresh manure, 
The straw during the same time has averaged 3,235 lbs., from the rotted and 3,467 Ibs. 
from the fresh manure. In the case of the wheat we have a difference of 4 lbs. per acre 
in favour of the rotted manure, in the barley there is a difference of 35 lbs. in favour of 
the fresh manure, while in the case of the oats the plots treated with fresh manure 
have given an average yield of grain for the ten years of 6 bushels 3 lbs. per acre more 
than has been had from the use of the same weight of rotted manure. 
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The crop of straw on the wheat plots has averaged practically the same, the differ- 
ence in weight being only one pound per acre in favour of the rotted manure. On the 
barley plots the fresh manure has given an average of 226 pounds more straw and in 
the case of the oats the increase in the straw from the use of the fresh manure has been 
232 lbs. as the average of the ten years test. 

In the growing of Indian corn for ensilage for a period of eleven years, using 
manure at the rate of 12 tons per acre each year, the average of two plots has given a 
greater weight of fodder from the use of fresh manure by 286 lbs. per annum. 

In the growing of mangels for ten years with barn-yard manure applied at the rate 
of 20 tons per acre the advantage has been with the rotted manure, which has given an 
average of 1,943 lbs. more of these roots than the plot treated with fresh manure. 
With turnips the larger crops have been had from the fresh manure, the difference 
amounting to 658 lbs. per acre. In the growing of carrots for 8 years on plots manured 
at the rate of 15 tons per acre the advantage has been with the fresh manure to the 
extent of an average of 1 ton 222 Ibs. per acre. 

In the growing of potatoes, which have now been tested for five years, during 
which time manure has been used in the proportion of 15 tons per acre, each year, from 
the average of the plots for that period we have had from the land on which the rotted 
manure was used an average crop of 266 bushels 17 lbs., per acre, while the plot treated 
with fresh manure has produced an average crop of 272 bushels 32 lbs., a difference in 
favour of the fresh manure of 5 bushels 15 lbs., per acre. 

If the farmers of Canada would generally adopt those methods of handling and 
applying barn.yard manure which have given such good results at the Experimental 
Farm, the saving effected would be enormous. The number of cattle in the Dominion 
is estimated at about 44 millions and the horses at 14 millions, and the total quantity of 
manure produced annually by these 6 million animals, including liquids and solids, is 
probably not far short of 100,000,000 tons. If all this manure were handled in the 
best manner its value in bringing increased crops would probably be at least twice what 
it now is. , 


OTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS, 


Having now continued the important experiments referred to as to the relative 
value of fresh manure as compared with rotted manure in the growing of spring wheat 
for eleven years and barley and oats for ten years, and finding the results obtained so 
very conclusive, it has not been thought necessary to continue this special line of work 
longer, and some important changes in the experimental work with fertilizers have been 
made in the tests being carried on with fertilizers. In the first place, with the view of 
gaining information as to the length of time which the ten or eleven annual applications 
of manure which have been made will continue to influence the crops, the manuring has 
been discontinued on these plots and the same crops are being grown without manure. 
Before any changes were made in the course of this work fair representative samples 
of the soil were taken by the chemist of the farms, Mr. F. T. Shutt, from each of the 95 
plots used for the experiments with fertilizers, also from the 10 check plots on which 
the crops have been grown without fertilizers. When the complete results of these 
analyses are available, they will no doubt aid us in reaching satisfactory conclusions as 
to future lines of experiments in this connection. JI may say that Mr. Shutt informed 
me this morning of the particulars he has obtained up to date. He has determined the 
amount of nitrogen on most of the plots on which barn-yard manure has been used and 
they show at the present time a slightly larger proportion in the soil where the rotted 
manure has been used than from that to which the fresh manure has been applied ; and 
both of course show a very much larger amount of nitrogen in the soil than there is in 
the sample taken from the check plots where no manure has been employed. 

There is little doubt that the crops obtained for some years past on the plots which 
have been treated with artificial fertilizers at the Central Farm have been smaller than 
might have been fairly expected. One reason for this lies probably in the fact that 
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these fertilizers contain no humus, and that this ingredient in the soil has been largely 
exhausted by constant cropping. The capacity of the soil for holding moisture has no 
doubt been thus considerably reduced to the detriment of its crop producing power. 
To gain information on this point there has been sown this year with the grain on all 
the ‘plots after the fertilizers were applied common red clover in the pr oportion of 10 
lbs. per acre. The growth obtained from this sowing will be ploughed under late in the 
autumn, and in this way much humus will be added to the land, and at the same time 
the effects of the addition of the fertilizing material accumulated by the clover plant 
will be noted. Clover has also been sown on the plots hitherto treated with barn-yard 
manure. It is expected that information of much interest and value will be gained by 
these modifications in the course of experiments referred to. There is no doubt that 
artificial fertilizers have their place in the economy of farm management, nevertheless 
barn-yard mauure on which so large a proportion of our farmers depend will, with the 
ploughing under of green clover, be relied on as the chief means of enriching the soil in 
most parts of Canada. 

In the evidence given you last year I referred at some length to the crops obtained 
from some of the plots treated with artificial fertiiizers. I do not deem it necessary to 
go over this ground again further thin to remark that the experience of another year 
has not materially modified any of the figures then submitted to you or affected the 
conclusions then reached. Since it was shown at that time that finely ground mineral 
phosphate untreated, applied in liberal quantity annually for nine or ten years had pro- 
duced no beneficial effect whatever, the use of this material was discontinued last season, 
and the Thomas’s Phosphate substituted in the same quantity on all the plots to which 
the untreated mineral phosphate had formerly been applied. No very marked results 
have been had from this change ; there has, however, been a perceptible increase in the 
weight of Indian corn grown on some of the plots so treated and a slight addition to 
the weight of the crop on some of the plots of roots. 


THE PLOUGHING UNDER OF CLOVER. 


The experiments which have been conducted in the growing of clover to plough 
under to enrich the soil and add humus to the land have shown that clever can be sown 
with wheat, barley and oats without lessening the grain crop for the current year. 
They have also shown that when ten pounds of red clover seed is used per acre, sown 
with the grain, and a fair catch is the result, the clover after the grain is cut makes a 
vigorous growth, serves the purpose of a catch crop during the summer, gathers a large 
quantity of nitrogen from the air and stores this up in its leaves, stems and roots ; that 
the roots range far and deep to gather food, going deeper than most other plants can go, 
and converting considerable quantities of unavailable plant food into available forms. 
The stores of nutritive material so gathered are, when the crop is ploughed under, of 
great advantage to the land and add materially to its fertility. The experience of 
another year has added fresh testimony along this line and confirmed these conclusions. 


VALUE OF CLOVER AS AN ENRICHER OF THE SOIL. 


The following experiments have afforded convincing testimony as to the value of 
clover when ploughed under as an enricher of the soil. In 1897, eight plots of yth of 
an acre each were sown with grain, two each with spring wheat, six-rowed barley, two- 
rowed barley and oats. On one plot in each case clover was sown with the grain in 
the proportion of 10 lbs. of seed to the acre, while on the other plot the grain was 
sown without clover. The plots sown with clover had produced a good mat of growth 
by October when they were all ploughed about 8 inches deep. In the spring this land 
was disc-harrowed and harrowed with the smoothing harrow, after which the whole 
area was sown with one variety of oats, the Banner. These were sown on the 27th of 
April, and they came up on the 6th of May. The difference in the growth of the grain 
on these plots was soon very noticeable, and as the season advanced, especially just 
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before the heads appeared, the difference in height and vigour of growth in favour of 
the plots where the clover had been grown was very remarkable. So clearly was this 
manifiest that the difference could be distinctly seen at a considerable distance and the 
outline of those plots on which no clover had been grown could be readily traced by the 
shorter and less vigorous growth. After the grain was fully headed the difference in 
growth, although not so readily seen at a distance, could be easily distinguished by 
close inspection. When ready to harvest the boundaries of the several crops were care- 
fully marked, when the grain was cut and threshed separately. The results showed an 
average increase in the yield of grain on the plots on which the clover had been grown 
ot eleven bushels one pound per acre, and the average increase in weight of straw was 
1,114 lbs. per acre. On another set of plots grain was grown in 1897, clover being 
sown with it in different quantities per acre, 3 plots being left out of 15 as check plots 
on which no clover seed was sown. As it was intended to plant corn on this land the 
following year the clover was allowed to remain in the ground until the 23rd of May 
following by which time it had made a strong and heavy growth. This was ploughed 
under about six or seven inches deep and harrowed with the smoothing harrow, when 
the whole area was planted with one variety of corn, the Longfellow. On the plots 
where the clover had been grown the difference in the vigour of the corn plants was 
quite manifest all through the season and when cut on the 15th of September for 
ensilage those plots which had been sown with 8 lbs. of clover and upwards gave an 
average yield of 17 tons 1,356 pounds, while the 3 check plots on which no clover had 
been sown gave an average of 13 tons 1,133 pounds per acre, a diflerence in favour of 
the plots sown with clover of an average of 4 tons 223 lbs. per acre. 

Some further experiments have also been made during the past year in deter- 
mining the weight of clover leaves, stems and roots per acre turned under when the 
crop is ploughed late in the autumn. These confirm the results obtained in previous 
years, and show that the use of 10 Ibs. of clover seed per acre is attended with the best 
results. In the set of plots provided for corn where the clover was left in the ground 
all winter and allowed to grow until May following some surprising results relative to 
the weight of the leaves, stems and roots were obtained. Blocks of earth were cut out 
of these plots 4 feet by 4 in width and 9 inches deep and the leaves, stems and roots of 
the clover carefully collected and weighed. The weight was found to average about 
double that obtained by a similar method in the autumn, and points to the economy of 
pasturing the clover in the autumn whenever practicable, and turning it under in May 
following, in time for a crop of corn or potatoes. 

An experiment was also made in inoculating clover seed with nitrogen, which is a 
culture of the bacillus found in the nodules growing on the roots of clover. The inocu- 
lated seed was sown on the 14th of June, and a plot alongside of it sown at the same 
time with seed untreated. On looking these plots over late in the autumn, they ap- 
peared on casual examination to be very much alike, but on more careful scrutiny the 
plants from the treated seed seemed the most vigorous. On collecting the leaves, stems 
and roots in the manner already described, it was found that the inoculated seed had 
produced eight tons 674 lbs., while the untreated seed gave 5 tons 205 lbs., a difference 
of 3 tons 469 lbs., in favour of the seed treated with nitrogen. In regard to the last 
point mentioned in connection with maintaining the fertility of the land, namely, by a 
judicious rotation of crops, this had been repeatedly urged as most important. As the 
proportion of the several fertilizing constituents taken from the soil by different crops 
during their growth varies considerably, the economy of a judicious rotation is evident. 
This course has been advocated from time to time when addressing farmers’ meetings in 
different parts of the Dominicn, also in replies to many letters of inquiry which have 
been received on this subject. 


PREPARATION OF THE LAND FOR CROP. .: 


In reference to the next important item in good farming, the proper preparation of 
the land for the crop, some of the recommendations must to some extent be varied to 
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meet the requirements of different climates. No success, however, need be expected 
anywhere in the growing of crops on wet land ; in such cases underdraining is essential. 
The removal thus of superflous moisture raises the temperature of the soil, permits of 
the access of air, so essential to the formation of available plant food and to healthy 
growth, and admits of early seeding, all of which are matters of very great importance. 
The benefits of underdraining have been demonstrated at the Central Farm in the re- 
claiming of a considerable area of land which was formerly a swamp. Its benefits have 
also been clearly shown at Nappan, N.S., and to a more limited extent at Brandon, 
Man. The advantages of fall ploughing in the eastern provinces of the Dominion have 
been repeatedly shown. The exposure of the soil to the action of frost, sunlight and 
air is beneficial, and spring work is materially advanced and crops can be got in earlier 
by the general adoption of this plan. 

The reduction of the surface to a thorough state of tilth is also important, so that 
a fine seed-bed be provided, giving conditions favourable for prompt germination and 
rapid growth of the young plant. The rolling of land after sowing is often useful, 
especially if the rain-fall is scanty, as this provides suitable conditions of moisture for 
rapid germination of the seed. It has been stated that rolling the land after seeding 
‘warms the seed-bed,” and that ‘‘examination made of eight “farms in the spring on 
lands sown to grain showed that in clear weather the temperature was 3 degrees higher 
to a depth of 2 inches when the land was rolled than when the land was left unrolled.” 
These particulars were taken from a book written by Prof. F. H. King, of Madison, 
Wis., on “The Soil.” On page 232 he refers to the taking of the temperature of the 
soil on eight Wisconsin farms, between 1 and 4 p.m., at a Soe of 3 inches below the 
surface, when he found the temperature in rolled land to be 2%, degrees higher than on 
land not rolled. But he also says: ‘The effect of rolling the land on the: temperature 
of the soil is often very marked, its general tendency being to make it warmer during 
bright clear weather, but in cloudy and cold weather it has the opposite effect, rolled 
land tending to cool more rapidly.” 


IMPORTANCE OF EARLY SOWING, 


With regard to the third element in successful farming, the importance of early 
sowing, I have already given you the results of a series of experiments which have been 
carried on for nine years, by which it has been shown that delay in seeding at Ottawa has 
caused an annual average loss of from 10 to over 50 per cent in crop, the proportion of 
loss increasing as the delay is greater. This, however, does not apply with equal force 
to all the climates of the Dominion. Similar experiments have been conducted for 
several years at all the branch farms, and the'results obtained have in some instances 
varied considerably. At the Experimental Farm at Nappan, N.S., the results of delay 
in seeding have been much the same as at Ottawa, but the proportion of loss has been 
less. At the three western experimental farms, Brandon, Indian Head and Agassiz, 
although we occasionally find that late sown grain, especially oats, gives larger crops 
than when sown early, these instances are exceptional, and the average results show an 
advantage from early sowing, but the advantage is not so decided as in the eastern 
provinces. 


THE BEST VARIETIES TO SOW. 


We now come to the consideration of the 4th important principle in connection 
with profitable farming, that of the selecting of the best varieties of grain, fodder plants, 
and roots, for seed to sow in the several climates of the Dominion taking into consider- 
ation productiveness, quality and earliness of maturing. Long experience has taught 
me that attention to this point is a very essential element in successful farming. That 
there are varieties more productive and earlier in maturing than other sorts cannot be 
successfully disputed as the facts ascertained in connection with the experimental 
farms as well as the experience of farmers generally afford the strongest evidence of the 
truth of this statement. 
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The question of the selection of seed is a most important one, and cannot in my 
opinion be too strongly recommended. It has been the practice at the Experimental 
Farms ever since their work was begun to select the seed grain used for sowing from 
year to year by separating the light and imperfect grain with the fanning mill, and by 
the use of suitable sieves to separate the small kernels from the plump and well matured’ 
grain and use the latter only for seed. 

The Red Fife wheat is said to have originated with David Fife of Otonabee, Ontario, 
‘about the year 1842. The three heads which were produced the first year were pre- 
served and the grain was soon rapidly increased from year to year. It was its unusual 
productiveness and vigour from the start which attracted attention. For many years 
Red Fife was grown extensively in Ontario, and found to be very productive and useful. 
It was subsequently sent to the North-west country, where it carried its productive 
habits with it, and where under favourable conditions as to soil and season it continues 
to produce large crops from year toyear. Similar remarks might be made of the Banner 
oat which was first brought into notice by the late Jas. Vick, seedsman of Rochester, 
N.Y., also of the Mensury barley which was introduced from China. From the start 
these varieties were productive to an unusual degree and it was this fact which led to 
their rapid introduction, and they have carried this impress of productiveness and vigour 
with them wherever they have been sent, and have averaged bountiful crops on every 
favourable season. 

In the four years’ experience in the growing of oats we find that the highest yielders 
have averaged, at all the Experimental Farms, as follows :— 
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An average for the first twelve varieties of 67 bushels 4 lbs. per acre, as the result 
of four years’ test at all the Experimental Farms. In Bulletin No. 32, published in 
December, i898, a summary is given on page 47, showing some of the results of the 
year’s work in this connection. I take the liberty of reading this extract :— 

“The particulars presented in this bulletin show the importance of choosing the 
most prolific and vigorous growing varieties for seed. They also afford further proof 
that the tendency to great productiveness in certain sorts is to a large extent fixed and 
permanent. As an example, 12 varieties of oats, which are listed in this bulletin as 
having given the largest average crops at all the Experimental Farms for the past four 
years, includes 10 of those given last year as the best for three years. Further, in com- 
paring these two lists of the best 12 sorts of oats for each Experimental Farm, we find 
this year at Ottawa 10 out of the former 12, at Nappan 10 of the 12, at Brandon 
11 of the 12, at Indian Head 10 of the 12, and at Agassiz 9 of the 12. <A careful 
scrutiny of the lists of the other sorts of grain will afford further evidence along this line. 

“The variations between the largest and smallest crops in the uniform test plots on 
the Central Experimental Farm, while not quite so marked in 1898 as they were in 1897, 
are still very large. In the oats the crops range from 89 bushels 14 lbs. to 42 bushels 
21 lbs. ; in the two-rowed barley from 55 bushels 20 lbs. to 31 bushels 10 Ibs.; in the six- 
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rowed barley from 58 bushels 16 lbs. to 33 bushels 16 lbs. ; in the spring wheat en 3 
bushels 15 lbs. to 15 bushels, and in the pease from 46 bushels 50 lbs. to 20 bushels. 
‘These facts should induce farmers every where to pay more attention to the 
selection of the most promising sorts for seed. Any of these varieties which are among 
the twelve which have given the best average crops for the past four years may be sown 
with the confident expectation of a good crop, provided the season is fairly favourable, 
and the general use of these more productive sorts for seed would soon raise the average 
yield of ae Dominion several bushels which would add some millions of dollars yearly 
to the receipts of the farming community in Canada.” 


SELECTION OF PLUMP AND WELL RIPENED SEED. 


The last point bearing on successful farming, that of the careful selection of plump 
and well-ripened seed for sowing, is of much importance. Good farmers have for a long 
time followed the practice of selecting their best seed for sowing by separating with the 
fanning mill the light and imperfect kernels from their grain and sowing the best and 
plumpest, and this has been the practice at the Experimental Farms. To show 
the teaching of the Experimental Farms in this matter, I would refer to 
my annual report for 1891, where I said: ‘‘ One of the most- important 
means within the farmers’ reach is the selection of good seed. Every seed has an indivi- 
duality of its own impressed on it by nature which, under favouring conditions, will 
manifest itself. Each seed is provided with a germ wherein lies this impress of indivi- 
duality, and this germ is embedded in a store of such food as is best suited to stimulate 
the growth of the young plant. When the seed is plump, that food supply is bountiful, 
and the infant plant so nourished makes rapid headway, but when the seed is imper- 
fectly developed, the store of nourishment is much lessened. Crops are thus often 
enfeebled at the start and delayed in ripening by the use of poor seed, or they ripen 
unevenly and lack that vigour so necessary to a liberal return. . It is well known that 
some farmers by the selection of good plump seed and thorough preparation of the soil 
grow oats from four to eight pounds heavier per bushel than many of their neighbours.” 

In the annual report ; for 1897, the following appears :— 

“The advantages arising from the selection of plump, well-matured seeds of the 
best sorts have been frequantly urged and the good results from such a course demon- 
strated.” 


SELECTION OF SEED FROM LARGER HEADS. 


Among the earliest experiments conducted at the Experimental Farm was a series 
of tests specially bearing on this subject. In the spring of 1888, a considerable number 
of varieties of different sorts of grain were chosen, and good average sized kernels sown 
one foot apart each way, the object being to grow very strong plants which would pro- 
duce large heads from the best of which seed might be selected for sowing the following 
year. The weight per hundred of the kernels sown in each case was noted and on 
selecting the largest kernels for the second year’s sowing from the finest heads it was 
found that the grain had increased in weight as compared with the original average 
unselected seeds from 25 to nearly 50 per cent. The results of this work were submitted 
to the Royal Society of Canada.in 1889 ; they also formed the subject of a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the ‘Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science” held 
in Toronto in 1889. In the spring of 1889 the largest and plumpest kernels chosen 
from the fine crop of 1888 were sown, but the season was unfavourable and rust prevailed 
on all the grain crops to an unusual degree. The result was that the crop from the 
very plump kernels was so small and the grain so shrivelled that the material was quite 
unfit for any further experiments in this direction. 

Three years ago this line of work was started afresh. The largest kernels obtain- 

able were selected ‘and sown, but that season was not favourable and the results were 
unsatisfactory. Last year this branch of work was not taken up, but during the past 
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winter the largest kernels obtainable were selected from 188 varieties, 65 of wheat, 55 
of barley and 68 of oats. These have all been sown. Thirty kernels in each case in 
two rows, each one foot apart, with two feet of space between each plot. These plants 
are now well up, and if the season proves favourable will, I trust, give us some interest- 
ing results. 

Mr, McMitian.—lIi is important to select seed, but it is just as important some- 
times to get new seeds. It might be as well for me to read what Prof. Lloyd, lecturer 
in King’s College, London, says in his book “ The Science of Agriculture,” and the Com- 
mittee can judge for themselves. 

“ Change of Seed. Assuming that the farmer has employed good germinating seed 
and clean seed, his crops for some time will be all that can be desired, and each year 
will supply him with seed for the next. In the course of three or four years, however, 
it will be found that the crop—and this applies specially to wheat and other cereal 
crops—is deteriorating. It will now be necessary to seek some new seed. This is termed 
the change of seed. In seeking for new seed not so much the variety will be considered 
as the conditions under which the new seed has been grown, and it will be desirable to 
select seed which has previously been grown under conditions less advantageous than 
those it will now be subject to. Thus, seed should be selected from a colder dis- 
trict ——” 
you. will remember J said that we always brought our seed from the north when 
we purchased seed 
‘from a poorer soil, and from a soil of a different character. If, therefore, it 
is required to bring seed from a superior to an inferior climate, such as from Australia 
to the south of England, it can only be done in two stages: first, by taking the seed to 
a colder and less favourable climate and soil even than the south of England—say to 
Scotland—and then subsequently transferring it to the south of England. It would 
here regain to a great extent the vigour and properties it had originally in Australia.” 

That is the opinion of one of the most scientific men in England in regard to the 
change of seed. My experience after 50 years in Canada—perhaps I have not observed 
as keenly as some people, but I have observed this closely—that much of our success as 
farmers we owe to change of seed. We find seed will improve for a while, but it will 
go back and it is always necessary to change. One variety will give a greater yield than 
another, showing that there is a good deal in variety. 

Mr. Catvert.—In changing seed, would you recommend the change from sandy to 
clay soil? 

Mr. McMitian.—I would, most certainly, change to a sandy soil, if I could, from 
heavy soil, or from poor to rich. I find that holds good with stock and with seed ; I 
would always take stock or seed from a poorer farm than they were to go on. 

Mr. Sempie.—The facts that Dr. Saunders has brought to the notice of the com- 
mittee, to-day, about drainage, and that as far as manure is concerned, the only manures 
to be depended upon are ploughing down the clover and barn-yard manure, are very in- 
teresting. It will not do for the farmer to purchase artificial fertilizers ; that may do 
for market gardeners. Then, in regard to seed, the best of our farmers are very careful 
in selecting their seed. Now, in my county, I have handled a good deal of oats, and in 
that county they sow the Banner oat, and after all, whether it is a good or a poor year, 
it depends on climatic conditions. Farmers are sensible enough to provide the best 
varieties, but beyond that they cannot control the climate. The evidence brought for- 
ward to-day and the facts stated will commend themselves to the best farmers, 

Mr. Ers.— What I have heard to-day I agree with, and my experience bears it out. 
We should circulate among the farmers the evidence given to-day. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You spoke, Dr. Saunders, of fertilizers having given a certain increase ; 
_ would the increase be sufficient to pay for the cost of purchasing and handling the 
fertilizer ? 
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A. I suppose you refer to my statement that we substituted Thomas’s phosphate 
last year on some of the fertilized plots for mineral phosphate finely ground, which we. 
had found after ten years of experience to be of no value as a fertilizer ? 

Q. It was the Thomas’s phosphate ? 

A. I found last year there was some increase in the corn and root crops fertilized 
by the Thomas’s phosphate, but I do not think the increase in this case was sufficient to 
cover the cost of the fertilizer. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. I would like to have it explained in regard to green manure, that in most cases 
the effects are better than when it is employed rotted ; will the professor give us parti- 
culars as to how it is spread and at what seasons on the farm. It would be precious 
information for the farmers. We use it in small heaps all winter, while some wait for 
the spring, some wait for root crops and plough it under, and others do it in 
the drills ? 

A. The explanation as to the way these special plots are treated, of which I have 
been speaking, is this: These are plots of th of an acre each, and on the first plot 
rotted manure is used in the proportion of 15 tons to the acre, while on the same size 
plot and adjoining we used fresh manure, the same crops being continuously grown in 
each plot. Please bear in mind this is not a plan I would advise farmers to follow, but 
is adopted by us for the purpose of getting information. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. At what season do you apply the manure ! 
A. The manure is applied just before sowing when it is spread evenly over the 
ground and turned under a few inches. 


By Mr. McGregor ; 


Q. Do you use a disc harrow or a common harrow ? 

A. We use a common harrow in this case and harrow lightly, otherwise we would 
be likely to drag some of the manure to the surface. The object is to bury the manure 
in the soil not more than three or four inches deep so that it may be more readily avail- 
able to the crop. In these experiments the manure is composed of equal weights of cow 
manure and horse manure, the green manure is used within two or three days of the 
time itismade. The liquids and solids both saved and mixed together, and put on the 
plots, the same weight being used in both cases. 


By Mr. Stenson: 


(). All over the snow ? 
A. No; in both cases it is applied in the spring just before seeding, spread evenly 
and then ploughed in. : | 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. And in what condition is the rotted manure kept during the winter ? 

A. It is rotted for three months before using and consists of equal parts of cow and 
horse manure, made into a pile in the usual way and turned over as often as is necessary 
to bring about rapid decay. The point I wish to make clear is that in using 
this fifteen tons of manure to the acre, the results had in crops from the fresh 
manure have averaged quite as good as those from the same weight of rotted 
manure. In leaving green manure to rot, it looses fully 40 per cent of its weight 
if left for three months, and 50 to 60 per cent of its weight when it is left for five or 
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six months. In our experience we find the use of green manure more economical than 
rotted. The plan we adopt for the winter is to distribute the green manure as made in 
small piles over the ground; the object of putting it in small piles being to prevent 
heating. These small piles freeze up quickly and thaw out again in the spring, when 
the manure is in much the same condition as if it had been freshly put out. It is then 
ploughed under. Where this course is practicable it is the most economical way to use 
barn-yard manure. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


@. It would not be practicable on a hill ? 

A. It would not be wise to place manure on a hillside in winter where the soluble 
fertilizers in it would be liable to be washed away in the spring. While there is some 
loss in allowing it to rot ina pile, there might be greater loss from leaching if the 
manure was placed on a hillside. In all such cases the farmer must use his own good 
judgment, and he will thus be able to utilize the information given him to the best 
advantage. ; 


~By Mr. Mc Millan : 


Q. In turning that manure during those three months do you use anything to 
prevent the ammonia escaping ? 

A. Not in these experiments, for the reason that it is not the practice for farmers 
to follow that method, and our aim has been to get our results under similar conditions 
to those which surround the average farmer. We used gypsum for this purpose in 
other cases and have found it to be a very good thing. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. In the comparsion of the yield of crops sown late and early you refer to the 
remarkable difference in the yield of wheat sown late and early, but you made no 
reference in regard to pease, does the same difference hold good in regard to that crop? 

A. Not so decidely with regard to pease. We have tried similar experiments with 
pease along the same line but they have not been continued for so long a time. Pease 
have been tested for four years and the results we have had show that this crop can be 
sown late with less loss than either wheat, barley or oats, indeed the difference in crop 
between the second, third and fourth week in sowing pease is not very great. Pease 
sown the second week gave 33 bushels 30 lbs., those sown the third week 32 bushels, 
26 lbs., the fourth week 30 bushels 23 lbs., the fifth week 26 bushels 42 lbs., and the 
sixth week 24 bushels 41 lbs., as the average of the four years test. The first has not 
given as good results as the second week, the crop averaging 29 bushels 26 ibs., the 
reason is probably this that the date on which the first sowing is made, which is just as 
early as the land can be worked, is rather earlier than pease should be sown. It also 
often happens that we have about that time strong wind storms which gather up sand 
from the high spots with light soil, and this sand is blown against the young blades and 
cuts the young plants to such an extent as to injure them. The estimates I have sub- 
mitted of losses from delay seeding have been based on the end of the first week after 
the land is ready as the best time to get the seed in the ground. I have shown that by 
delaying a week after that time there is a considerable loss which is further increased 
in proportion to the length of delay. 

Having read the preceding transcript of my evidence I find it currect. 


WM. SAUNDERS. 
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‘ComMITTEE Room, No. 46, 
Houses oF Commons, 
Thursday, lst June, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10°45 a.m., Mr. Bain, the Chairman, presiding. 


Dr. SAUNDERS, having been cited by the committee gave the following evidence :— 


‘Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN.—In my remarks to you at the last meeting, I 
submitted evidence in regard to some important principles which underlie successful 
farming in Canada. As an illustration of the result of the adoption and the carrying 
out of these principles, I wish to bring to your notice the results we have had at the 
Experimental Farm in Ottawa. We have made considerable progress in the way of 
increased crops. As you are aware, the Experimental Farm work was inaugurated in 
1887. It required about two years to do the fencing, the clearing and the draining at 
the Central Experimental Farm, so as to get the land into fair order. Taking the 
three years following that period which would be the years 1889, 1890 and 1891 and 
comparing the average of these three years with the average of the past three years, 
1896, 1897 and 1898, I think we get a fair idea as to the results which have been 
obtained by the carrying out of “these principles by the practical methods which I 
brought under the notice of the committee at the last meeting. es sor nded 

In the first three years on the Central Experimental Farm the average crop of 
vats taking all the varieties under cultivation was 32 bushels 17 Ibs. to the acre. During 
the last three years the average crop for the whole period has been 56 bushels, 6 lbs. 
per acre, an increase of 26 bushels and 13 lbs., a gain of more than 50 per cent. 11% 

In barley the average crops of the early three years was 31 bushels and 6 lbs., and 
of the later three years 43 bushels 13 lbs., being an average gain of 12 bushels and 7 
lbs. per acre. 

In wheat the average for the early three years of all the varieties was 15 bushels 
and 19 lbs., in the later three years 20 bushels and 9 lbs., showing a gain in the last 
period of 4 bushels and 50 lbs., nearly five bushels per acre over that of the early period. 

Thus in the wheat the gain has been nearly 33 per cent, and that of the barley 
nearly 40 per cent. 

The results have been brought about by the draining of the land and bringing it 
into a good condition of tilth, by the moderate use of barn-yard manure, the ploughing 
under of green crops of clover, the thorough working of the land, early sowing, the sel- 
ection of the most productive varieties of seed and by carefully cleaning the grain and 
sowing only plump and vigorous seed. 

It is sometimes urged that the growing of grain on small plots is no guide as to the 
crops you get from larger areas, and that is an objection of much force in some cases. 
As an indication as to how the crops from the plots compare with those of the fields, I 
submit to you the results obtained at the Central Farm during the past year. From 
the experimental plots of oats we have an average over the whole series of 66 bushels 
and 11 lbs. per acre. In the field plots amounting in all to 544 acres of oats there was 
an average of 60 bushels and 14 lbs., a difference of nearly 6 bushels in favour of plots. 
But when you consider that the plots are sown on better average soil than the fields, on 
land selected on account of the more uniform character of its soil, I think the field 
crops show up very well. 
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By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. In the plots is there not a greater distance between the varieties than in the 
fields? . ) 

A. There is a pathway of three feet left between the plots, this, as I have pointed 
out on several occasions, affords the plots an advantage by giving them more margin 
than can be had in a field, and grain will usually be found more vigorous along the 
margin than elsewhere. To lessen the force of this objection we arrange our plots so as 
to have them as nearly square as possible. 

Q. On a field where there is space you often see three or four rows better at the 
outside than the grain farther in ? 

A. Yes, that point is very well taken. 

In the experimental plots of barley the two-rowed varieties have given an average 
yield of 39 bushels and 46 lbs. per acre, while the field crops of four and a half acres in 
all have given 32 bushels and 6 lbs. In the six rowed barley while the average on the 
experimental plots was 44 bush. 28 lbs. the average of the field crops (10 acres in all) 
was 42 bushels and 2 lbs. In the spring wheat while the average of uniform test 
plots was 23 bushels and 39 lbs. the average of the field crops (9 acres in ail) was 27 
bushels and 13 lbs. In this later case field crops have given an average of nearly four 
bushels per acre more than the plots. In pease the average crop on the uniform test 
plots was 34 bushels and 30 lbs., while the field crops averaged 31 bushels and 35 
pounds. 

In Indian corn where the objection that has just been cited would not apply the 
crops from plots and fields come out very even. The average of the experimental plots 
cut green for ensilage was 18 tons and 1,216 lbs., and of the field crops (9 acres in all) 18 
tons and 348 lbs. 

The average yield during the past year from the best six varieties of turnips grown 
on the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm was 29 tons 162 lbs. per 
acre, whereass the best six sorts at all the Experimental Farms averaged 33 tons and 
1,102 lbs. per acre, This shows that the root crops throughout the Dominion have been 
unusually good during the past year. The best six varieties of mangels at the Central 
Experimental Farm gave an average crop of 32 tons 20 lbs. per acre, whereas the best 
six at all the farms averaged 33 tons and 898 lbs. per acre. Of carrots the best six 
varieties at the Central Farm gave an average of 23 tons 1,472 pounds per acre, while 
the best six at all the farms gave 25 tons and 232 lbs. per acre. Of potatoes the best 
12 sorts at the Central Farm gave an average crop of 341 bushels 11 lbs. per acre, while 
the best 12 sorts at all the farms have given an average crop of 453 bushels 3 lbs per acre. 

My chief object in bringing these figures before you is to show that by the aplica- 
tion of the principles which I explained so fully at the last meeting of the Committee 
to all these Experimental Farms, the average crops have been increased and are much 
larger than those had by farmers in general. The large crops referred to are not 
obtained by the use of special methods of fertilizing the land nor are they the result of 
special skill in the operations. Everything done has been explained and nothing has 
been undertaken in the growing of crops at the Experimental Farms which could not 
be fairly well imitated by the average farmer farming in Canada. 

I will now call your attention to a few of the experiments which have been carried 
on with other crops. Horse beans were again tried at the Central Farm on eight dif- 
ferent plots and have given an average yield, when cut green for ensillage, of 3 tons 817 
lbs. per acre. This is an unusually light yield for horse beans, but we have found them 
very subject to blight, and they suffered much from this disease last year. Two field 
plots of horse beans were also sown and gave an average of 3 tons 522 lbs. per acre. As 
the crop was not sufficient to permit further tests to be carried on in the feeding of 
cattle with ensilage made from the mixture of corn, beans and sunflowers, known as the 
Roberston mixture, no further feeding tests have been made with this mixture during 
the past year. 

Sunflowers were tested on two half-acre plots, which gave an average weight in 
heads of 5 tons 984 lbs. per acre. Experiments have also been conducted with early 
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ripening Soja beans on six different plots, and the average weight of the crop, cut green 
for ensilage, was 11 tons 285 lbs. per acre. It will thus be seen that during the past 
season, and it was the same last year, the early Soja beans have produced on an average 
much more than the horse beans. This year they have produce more than three times 
the weight which has been had from horse beans. They seem to be equally rich in 
nitrogenous matter, and both horses and cattle are very fond of the Soja beans and eat 
them readily in the form of ensilage or when fed alone. I think these early Soja beans 
promise to be very useful, especially when cut green and mixed with Indian corn in the 
silo, and that probably the use of these beans throughout the Dominion will increase 
rapidly, provided the seed can be got at a reasonable price. Last year the Soja bean 
seed was sold at $4 a bushel, which although the seed is small, is a high price for the 
farmer to pay, but if a large demand arises for them they will no doubt be obtained 
cheaper. They are now imported from Japan, but may also be ripened in the Southern 
and Central States. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. How much seed did you use per acre? 

A. We have been testing this point, about which there was a good deal of uncer- 
tainty. We sowed in the first place in drills 35 inches apart, that was the widest space 
allowed for the beans, and the weight of green fodder in that case was 9 tons 520 lbs. 
to the acre. When sowed in drills 28 inches apart, the weight was 9 tons 890 lbs. per 
acre, very little more, you see, than in the other case. In drills 21 inches apart the 
yield was 10 tons 1,760 lbs. per acre. There were two sowings in 21 inch drills, the 
first on 26th April, and the second on 19th May. The figures 1 have given you were 
for the first sowing, and those sown on the last date in the 21 inch drills gave a weight 
of 11 tons 1,480 lbs. an acre. In drills 14 inches apart the yield had increased to 12 
tons 1,800 lbs. per acre, so our experiments this year at all the Experimental Farms 
have been planned to adopt the latter sowings which were shown last year to give the 
best results, and to sow in drills 14 inches and 21 inches apart, the two distances which 
have given the best results. , 

Q. What was the amount of seed you used ? 

A. Sown in 14 inch or 21 inch drills it would take just about the same as Indian 
corn—the beans are a little smaller than Indian corn—which would be from half a 
bushel to three pecks per acre. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


. About what height did these beans grow ? 

A. They grew to an average height of about 42 to 46 inches. 

@. What time did you cut them ? 

A. We cut them when the pods were well formed and the seed still green. The 
date of cutting was the 12th of September in this case. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


(). How do you harvest these beans ? 

A. They can be harvested in the same way as corn. If you havea corn binder you 
can use it for this crop, or you may use a common binder. Our plots being comparatively 
small we cut them by hand. Where the beans are sown wide apart the stems become 
much more woody than where they are sown at a distance 21 inches or 14 inches, and I 
think either one of these widths would be a proper distance to sow. In 1897 we sowed 
Soja beans in drills 9 inches apart and got a heavier crop than this year, but the beans 
did not mature as well. Like corn, this crop requires a certain amount of area to give 
it light and air, but at the same time you do not want it to become woody by sowing 
the rows too widely apart. 


By Mr. Douglas ; 


Q. Is its usefulness confined to ensilage alone ? 
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A. We have not tried it for ensilage. We have fed the beans cut green to cattle, 
and the cattle will eat them readily. The quantity we have sown has not been 
sufficient to put into the silo to make a layer thick enough for a feeding test. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Would it not help to prevent the formation of woody fibre to cut it earlier ? 
A. Yes, no doubt, but then for ensilage we would not have the corn ready. 


By Mr, Calvert: 


Q. Do you cut it with the binder or the mower ? 
A. You can cut it with the binder without trouble. 


hy Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Have you sent any seed to the other provinces? We tried the common horse 
bean several times, brought them out from the old country, and they didn’t do any 
good with us 4 

A. We sent these Soja beans to be tried at the branch Experimental Farms also. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. We tried horse beans some years ago from the Experimental Farm, and they 
were no good ? 

A. Horse beans will, as a rule, do well in the moist climate in parts of the mari- 
time provinces ; they will do fairly well in Quebec and sometimes at Ottawa, but 
more often the crop is poor here ; and as you get further west they are of little value ; 
not profitable enough to induce people to sow them. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


/ 

Q. Have you tried to sow the Soja beans with corn ? 

A. No, we have not. The tests we have made formerly in sowing horse beans 
and climbing beans with corn have fully satisfied me that this is not a good plan. The 
crop was exceedingly small and varied, so much that you could not get a definite 
quantity of beans from any given area. One plot may give a fair crop, while others 
give very little. So we always like to sow these beans by themselves and take a 
definite weight of each so that we have the materials we are using mixed in proper 
proportion. I may say that the evidence I have submitted as to the growth of crops 
on the Experimental Farm could be supplemented by similar evidence regarding the 
crops at the branch farms; they have also been increased by the adoption of the 
principles I have explained to you. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRIAL SAMPLES. 


I desire now to call your attention to the distribution of samples that has been 
carried on during the present year, a distribution which was closed only a few days 
ago. Much useful work has been done by the distribution of these samples during 
the last nine or ten years. We have sent out only the best and most productive 
varieties and they have given, asa rule, very satisfactory returns in all parts of the 
Dominion. The results of the work this year, just completed on the 24th of May, 
show that we have sent out to 33,725 of the farmers of this Dominion samples 
amounting in all to about 64 tons. Every pound of this material has been carefully 
cleaned, selected, and all small grain rejected by the use of the fanning mill and sieves, 
and only the plump and well matured seeds have been disseminated. I have brought 
for the inspection of the committee samples of some of the varieties of grain which 
have been sent out which will corroborate what I have said about the careful cleaning 
of the grain at the Experimental Farm. While the usual distribution in three-pound 
samples has been carried on as heretofore, and 29,405 three-pound samples have been 
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distributed, a new departure has been made this season under which each farmer has 
received a sufficient quantity of seed to sow a one-tenth acre plot. In the distribution 
of the the three-pound samples no effort has been made to prescribe any particular size 
of plot on which these samples should be sown, the samples being small, it was scarcely 
practicable to do so. Some farmers have sown on a plot of one size and others on a 
plot double the size, hence a fair comparison of the results of the experiment one with 
the other owing to the difference in the area covered could not be accurately made. It 
was thought that by making a select list of farmers taking few from every county 
in every province of the Dominion, and chosing twelve or fourteen varieties of the best 
grain we had grown, and such as our reports from year to year had shown to produce 
the best results, and selecting the men to make this test from among these farmers who 
had made reports to us from year to year on samples they had received, we would in 
that way get into the hands of a large number of good men, in all the different climates 
in the Dominion, the same quantity of grain to be grown on the same sized plot. In 
this way we expect to get a more accurate and complete description of the results obtained 
from these samples and reach more correct conclusions regarding the actual service 
which these particularly productive sorts are able to render to the farmers of this 
country. “ 


By the Chairman ; 


. About what is the average of the returns you receive from those to whom you 
sent out samples ? 

A. The average returns this year are much better than heretofore. In previous 
years we averaged about 23 per cent of returns where we sent out samples in response 
to applications from individual farmers, but where we have filled applications on lists 
which have been received from agricultural societies and members, we have not usually - 
received more than three or four per cent of returns, and for that reason the Minister 
decided some two years ago that we should send only to those who applied individually, 
and it is gratifying to know that this limitation has not materially lessened the number of 
applicants. Farmers have applied for samples for themselves, and when doing so they 
have felt under a greater obligation tou make the returns desired. The returns are not. 
fully made up, but I think we must have received from 30 to 35 per cent this season. 

@. We are improving ? 

A. Decidedly, in that particular. In order to make the special distribution of 
grain for one-tenth acre plots as effective as possible, it was thought best to give farmers. 
their choice of varieties. One might have land more suitable for oats and others for 
wheat or barley, so this circular was prepared and sent out in the early winter. It was 
addressed to a select list of farmers, which was prepared by going over all the returns 
that had been received and chosing those who appeared to take the deepest interest in 
the work. The following circular was prepared early in the winter, and a copy addressed 
to each of the farmers whose names had been placed on this special list :— 


‘* DOMINION OF CANADA. 
‘* DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
‘©CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, 
SOOVPT AVIAN enon Lit heirs 18933 


‘DEAR Sir,—The reports received from you concerning the test of samples sent: 
you from the Experimental Farm show that you are interested in the important work 
of seed testing. By instruction of the Honourable Minister of Agriculture, a new 
feature has been added to the grain distribution this season, namely, that of offering a 
few of the very best sorts in sufficient quantity to sow a plot of one-tenth of an acre. 
These samples will be sent to a select list of farmers chosen from each county and you 
are invited to co-operate in this work. As it is proposed to publish the results obtained 
in each county this test will, in a sense, be a competitive one. The samples will be 
sent free through the mails, one sample to each farmer. 
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‘The size of the plots on which these samples should be sown is 33 x 132 feet or 
66 x 66 feet, and the quantity of grain to be sent of the different sorts will be as fol- 
lows :—Oats 8 lbs., spring wheat 10 Lbs., and barley 10 lbs. 

“The following varieties have been chosen for this special distribution: Oats— 
Abundance, Banner, Improved Ligowo, American Beauty, Bavarian and Golden Giant. 

‘Of spring wheat the Preston, Percy, Stanley and Advance. 

‘*'Two-rowed barley, the Beaver and Sidney, and of the six-rowed barleys the Royal 
and Trooper. 

“Tf you desire that one of these samples be sent you for trial, please let me know 
which of the sorts named you would prefer, and name also your second choice in case 
the stock of your first choice should be exhausted. An early reply is requested. An 
addressed envelope is inclosed. All letters forwarded to the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, may be sent free of postage. 


« Yours very truly, 


“WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 
“ Director Eaperumental Farm.” 


There was a very prompt reply to this circular and in a few days we had returns 
from more than three-fourths of all those who had been addressed, and there was subse- 
quently sent to this chosen list of farmers distributed all over the Dominion 4,320 
samples. As these applications came in they were classified by counties—and where 
we found that any county was short in the number of samples applied for, efforts were 
made to suppplement that number so as to bring it up to its proper proportions. In 
this way the grain has been fairly distributed over every section of the country. In 
some counties, especially in New Brunswick, where there has been a very great interest 
taken in this branch of experimental work, we had so many returns to choose from, 
that it was very difficult to reduce the number so as to make them even with other 
counties and to some a larger share was sent for the reason that the farmers in those 
counties have taken more interest in this work and given more satisfactory returns. 

When sending out the varieties of grain chosen, some information was given on a 
printed slip attached to the circular giving some particulars as to how the special variety 
sent had succeeded on the Experimental Farms. It was thought that these particulars 
would tend to interest the farmer more fully in the variety of grain he had chosen. 

Information was thus given with the several varieties sent out as follows :— 


THE BANNER OAT. 


The Banner oat was first grown at the Experimental Farms in 1890, and has been 
sown each year since with very satisfactory results. From the outset it has shown great 
vigour and has been very productive. It is a white oat with a branching head and a 
stiff straw. In the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given 
an average yield during the past four years of 70 bushels 2! pounds per acre. The 
Banner oat has been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the 
Dominion and has given, as the result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 71 bushels 
17 pounds per acre, which is the largest yield given by any variety. The heaviest crop 
yet obtained from this oat at any of the Experimental Farms was at Brandon, Man., in 
1898, when it gave 106 bushels 6 pounds per acre. In 1895, at Indian Head, N.W.T., 
an 18-acre field of this oat gave an average of 106 bushels per acre. 


GOLDEN GIANT. 


The Golden Giant oat was first grown on the Experimental Farms in 1893, and has 
been tested each year since with very satisfactory results. It is a yellow oat with a 
sided head and a fairly stiff straw, which has proved vigorous and very productive. In 
the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm this oat has given an average 
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yield during the past four years of 65 bushels 7 pounds per acre. The Golden Giant 
oat has been similiarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, 
and has given, as the result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 64 bushels 19 pounds 
per acre. The lar gest crop yet obtained from this oat at any of the Experimental 
Farms was at Indian Head, N.W.T., in 1895, when it produced 104 bushels 4 pounds 
per acre. 


BAVARIAN. 


The Bavarian oat was first grown on, the Experimental Farms in 1894, and has 
been tested each year since with very satisfactory results. It is a white oat with a 
branching head and a stiff straw, which has shown much vigour and been very produc- 
tive. In the uniform test plots on the Central Experimental Farm this oat has given 
an average yield during the past four years of 62 bushels 13 pounds per acre. The 
Bavarian oat has been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the 
Dominion, and has given, as the result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 66 bushels 
33 pounds per acre. The largest crop yet obtained from this variety at any of the 
Experimental Farms was at Brandon, Man., in 1898, when it gave 109 bushels 14 pounds 
per acre. 


o 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. 


The American Beauty oat was first grown on the Experimental Farms in 1891, and 
has been tested each year since and given satisfactory returns. This is a pale yellow 
oat with a branching head and fairly stiff straw, a vigorous grower and very productive. 
In the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average 
yield during the past four years of 62 bushels 32 pounds per acre. The American 
Beauty oat has been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the 
Dominion, and has given, as a result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 71 bushels 
16 pounds per acre, which is only one pound per acre less than the Banner, which 
stands at the head of the list for productiveness. During the season of 1898 a five-acre 
field of American Beauty gave at the Central Farm an average crop of 82 bushels 11 
pounds peracre. The largest crop yet given by this variety was had at Brandon, Man., 
in 1898, when it produced 113 bushels 18 pounds per acre. 


IMPROVED LIGOWO. 


The improved Ligowo oat was imported from France by the Experimental Farm in 
1891, and has been grown each year since with very satisfactory resuits. It is a white 
oat, large and plump, with a branching head and stiff straw, a vigorous grower and very 
productive. In the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given 
an average yield during the past four years of 65 bushels 30 pounds per acre. The 
improved Ligowo oat has been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms through- 
out the Dominion, and has given, as the result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 
64 bushels 6 pounds per acre. The largest crop yet given by this variety was at Indian 
Head, N.W.T., in 1896, when it produced 92 bushels 32 pounds per acre. 


ABUNDANCE. 


The Abundance oat was imported from France by the Experimental Farms in 1891, 
and has been grown each year since with satisfactory results. It is a white oat with 
branching head and a fairly stiff straw, a vigorous grower and very productive. In the 
uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average yield 
during the past four years of 66 bushels 37 pounds per acre. The Abundance oat has 
been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and has 
given, as the result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 65 bushels 9 pounds per acre. 
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The largest crop yet given by this variety at any of the Experimental Farms was had 
at Indian Head, N W.T., in 1895, when it produced 108 bushels 28 pounds per acre. 


THE PRESTON WHEAT. 


The Preston wheat is a cross-breed sort produced at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, in 1888, by fertilizing the Ladoga wheat with the Red Fife. It isa 
bearded variety which has shown great vigour and productiveness. It has a stiff straw 
and ripens on an average about four days earlier than Red Fife. At the Central Experi- 
mental Farm it has been tested alongside of a large number of other sorts, under similar 
conditions, for four years, and has given an average yield for this period of 26 bushels 
4 pounds, which is 2 bushels 4 pounds per acre more than that obtained from any other 
sort at Ottawa. The Preston wheat has been similarly tested at all the Experimental 
Farms throughout the Dominion, and has given, as the result of four years’ trial at all 
these farms, an average of 32 bushels 17 pounds per acre, being 1 bushel 17 pounds more 
than that obtained from any other variety tested. The largest crop yet given by the 
Preston at any of the Experimental Farms was at Brandon, Man., in 1895, when it 
gave 48 bushels 20 pounds per acre. . 


ADVANCE. 


The Advance wheat is a cross-bred sort, which was produced at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm in 1888, by fertilizing the Ladoga wheat with the White Fife. Itis a 
bearded variety with a stiff straw, which has shown much vigour and productiveness, 
and ripens on an average about three days earlier than the Red Fife. In the uniform 
test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average yield during the 
past four years of 21 bushels 20 pounds per acre. The advance wheat has been similarly 
tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and has given, as the 
result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 29 bushels 8 pounds per acre. The largest 
crop yet obtained from this wheat at any of the Experimental Farms was at Brandon, 
Man., in 1895, when it gave 46 bushels 20 pounds per acre. 


PERCY. 


The Percy wheat it a cross-bred sort, produced at the Central Experimental Farm, 
Ottawa, in 1888, by fertilizing the Ladoga wheat with the White Fife. It is a beardless 
variety with a stiff straw, which has shown much vigour and productiveness, and ripens 
on an average ahout four days earlier than the Red Fife. In the uniform test plots at 
the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average yield during the past four years 
of 21 bushels 7 pounds per acre. The Percy wheat has been similarly tested at all the 
Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and has given, as the result of four 
years’ trial, an average of 30 bushels 24 pounds per acre. The largest crop yet obtained 
from this variety at any of the Experimental Farms was at Indian Head, N.W.T., in 
1898, when it gave 45 bushels 20 pounds per,acre, 


f 
STANLEY, 


The Stanley wheat is a cross-bred sort, a sport which occurred in the variety known 
as Preston, a cross between Ladoga and Red Fife. This is a beardless sort with a stiff 
straw, which has shown much vigour and productiveness, and ripens about four days 
earlier than Red Fife. In the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it 
has given an average yield during the past four years of 22 bushels 41 pounds per acre. 
The Stanley wheat has been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout 
the Dominion, and has given, as the result of four years’ trial at all these farms, an 
average of 29 bushels 3 pounds per acre. The largest crop yet obtained from this variety 
at any of the Experimental Farms was at Nappan, N.S., in 1896, when it gave 49 
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_ bushels per acre ; the second largest crop was at Brandon, Man., in 1895, when it gave 
43 bushels 30 pounds per acre. 


THE TROOPER BARLEY, 


The Trooper six-rowed barley is a hybrid which was produced at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm in 1889,by crossing the Swedish two-rowed barley with the Baxter,a six-rowed 
sort. It has been tested each year since with satisfactory results. This barley has a 
stiff straw, is vigorous in growth and productive. In. the uniform test plots at the 
Central Experimental Farm it has given an average yield during the past four years of 
48 bushels 17 pounds per acre. The Trooper barley has been similarly tested at all the 
Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and has given, as the result of four years’ 
trial, an average crop of 46 bushels 29 pounds per acre. The largest crop yet given by 
this variety at any of the Experimental Farms was at Indian Head, N.W.T., in 1896, 
when it produced 67 bushels 14 pounds per acre. 


ROYAL. 


The Royal six-rowed barley is a hybrid which was produced at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm in 1889, by crossing the Swedish two-rowed barley with the Baxter, a six- 
rowed sort. It has been tested each year since with satisfactory results. This barley 
has a stiff straw, is vigorous in growth and productive. In the uniform test plots at 
the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average yield during the past four years 
of 53 bushels 26 pounds per acre. The Royal barley has been similarly tested at all 
the Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and has given, as the result of four 
years’ trial au average crop of 45 bushels 4 pounds per acre. The largest crop yet given 
by this variety at any of the Experimental Farms was at Brandon, Man., in 1895, when 
it produced 65 bushels 30 pounds per acre. 


SIDNEY, 


The variety of two-rowed barley known as Sidney is a hybrid produced by crossing 
the Swedish two-rowed barley with the Baxter, a six-rowed sort. This cross was effected 
at the Central Experimental Farm in 1889, and this barley has been tested each year 
since with satisfactory results. It has a stiff straw, is a vigorous grower and productive. 
In the uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average 
yield during the past four years of 39 bushels 38 pounds per acre. The Sidney barley 
has been similarly tested at all the Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and 
has given, as the result of four years’ trial, an average crop of 39 bushels per acre. The 
largest crop yet obtained from this variety at any of the Experimental Farms was at 
Indian Head, N.W.T., in 1896, when it produced 61 bushels 42 pounds per acre. 


i) * BEAVER, 


The variety of two-rowed barley known as Beaver, is a hybrid produced by crossing 
the Swedish two-rowed barley with the Baxter, a six-rowed sort. This cross was effected 
at the Central Experimental Farm in 1889, and it has been tested each year since with 
satisfactory results. It has a stiff straw, is a vigorous grower and productive. In the 
uniform test plots at the Central Experimental Farm it has given an average yield during 
the past four years of 42 bushels 9 pounds per acre, which is the highest yield obtained 
from any of the varieties tried at Ottawa. The Beaver barley has been similarly tested 
at all the Experimental Farms throughout the Dominion, and has given, as the result 
of four years’ trial, an average crop of 41 bushels 12 pounds per acre. The largest crop 
yet given by this variety was at Indian Head, N.W.T., in 1896, when it produced 66 
bushels 32 pounds per acre. 


rd 
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These few particulars placed before the farmer some of the best results obtained 
at the experimental farms with the variety he had chosen. 


“By Mr. McMillan : 


@. This Preston wheat did fairly well in Ontario ? 

A. Yes, it has done very well in Ontario. The average of the three-pound 
samples gave a result of somewhere about fifty, about fifty-two, pounds, I think. The 
result of between two and three hundred tests in Ontario and Quebec were very satis- 
factory. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q@. This Preston is a spring wheat, is it not? 

Ay’ Yes. 

Q. Do you know if any of it was tried down in the western part of Ontario where 
I live, near London ? 

A. Iam not sure. There is very little spring wheat grown there. Some samples 
were sent out this year, I know, in that district. The Preston has been much sought 
after this year by those asking for samples of wheat. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


@. Have you any evidence upon tests on the flour of the Preston wheat ? 

A. Not yet. We have not had a large enough quantity of Preston to test its 
value for flour. The millers here require a car load for this purpose and it has not 
been possible to obtain that quantity. About a month ago a sample of Preston was 
sent to the High Commissioner for Canada, in England, and he was asked to submit 
it to the best experts in England and to have the report of any test they might make 
sent to me, but I have not yet received any report on this wheat. I hope, however, 
before very long to get some information on that subject. The kernel is a little longer 
but it seems to be as hard and as transparent as that of the Red Fife. 

As soon as it became known that a special distribution of grain for one-tenth acre 
plots was being made, a large number of applications were received from all parts of the 
Dominion, but we were not able to entertain many of these except in a few counties 
where the representation was less than in other counties. In al! cases where the larger 
quantity could not be sent, a three-pound sample was forwarded with an explenation of 
the reason why the larger samples could not be given. As soon as practicable after 
the results are received from these tests it is proposed to issue a special bulletin giving 
the average crop in each county, with the names of the most successful growers. <A 
very considerable interest has been manifested in this new department in our distribu- 
tion work, and it is believed that this effort to gain the fullest information on this 
subject and to assist in this way, some of the best farmers in each county in their 
efforts to improve the character of the seed grain they are using, will awaken a still 
greater interest in this work and materially assist in demonstrating the advantage of 
using the most prolific sorts for seed and also of thoroughly cleaning all seed grain 
used for sowing. The usual distribution of three-pound samples has been sent out by 
provinces in response to personal application as follows: Ontario, 7,192, Quebec 7,782, 
Nova Scotia 4,062, New Brunswick 4,684, Prince Edward Island 2,110, Manitoba, 
2,086, North-west Territories 1,187, British Columbia 302, making a total of 29,405. 
The special distribution for one-tenth acre plots has been made to the different provin- 
ces as follows: (Most of these were sent out between the lst and 20th of March so 
there should be no complaint as to any of these samples being received late.) Ontario 
received 1,305, Quebec 1,399, Nova Scotia 423, New Brunswick 520, Prince Edward 
Island 181, Manitoba 228, North-west Territories 149, British Columbia 85, making in 
all 4,320, all of which were sent by mail. The three-pound samples this year have 
included a considerable number of the new cross-bred sorts produced at the experi- 
mental farm sent out with the object of more thoroughly testing them, some of these 
continue to give much promise. 
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Many reports have been received from farmers who have had several years’ 
experience with some of the varieties of grain distributed. Some have reported having 
from fifty to seventy-five bushels of oats as a result of the sowing of the three-pound 
sample at the end of the second year, and from 200 to 350 bushels at the end of the 
third season. 

This third multiplication is fast bringing into more general use the best and most 
productive sorts in many parts of the Dominion. 


SEED TESTING. 


The testing for farmers of the germinating power of samples of seed grain has 
also been continued with much advantage in many cases. The total number of tests 
made this year has been 2,400. Many instances of samples being very deficient in 
vitality have been met with, and by the timely information sent, many farmers have 
been saved from the disappointment which would unavoidably result from the sowing 
of bad seed. I may say that in some instances the vitality of oats, especially from 
some parts of Manitoba and the North-west where the grain was much injured by rain 
during harvest and had sprouted considerably, the germinating power was reduced to 
10 and 15 per cent, while in those places in the North-west where the harvest weather 
was good the percentage of vitality ran up to 90 and 97 per cent. The information 
given to farmers in these special cases was of great value to them and was much 


appreciated. 


AVERAGE CROPS FROM MOST PRODUCTIVE VARIETIES FOR FOUR YEARS. 


In the evidence given before this Committee last year I gave you particulars of the 
average crops of the previous three years, given by the twelve best varieties grown at 
the different experimental farms. I now submit to you the results obtained from four 
years’ trial with oats, barley and spring wheat, which will show the varieties which 
have done best in each part of the Dominion during this period These particulars 
emphasize the importance of growing the most prolific varieties, and at the same time 
afford further proof of the great inherent powers of productiveness in varieties and also 
that the stamp of productiveness is so fixed in variety and so permanent as to permit of 
these varieties being taken from one part of the Dominion to another, carrying this 
characteristic of productiveness with them. 


FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH VARIETIES OF OATS. 


The twelve varieties of oats which have averaged the heaviest crops at the several 
experimental farms during the past four years, are the following :— 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
Te BDammer yids il. ohh) Wahine ae ees tr § Ou G2E ti PeGolden | Giantone, i752... ee 65 fh 
2, Molden Beaty: <. ofa gae nce pao): 69 7.0) \ Sa White Schonen,... . :3.0 anv agence 64) | lb 
BPA MOriCal | Lr UMNO... 1.0. exam e eters <io 67 LO * | SOM WW ite TUassiam nec: es ae ee ee 64 2 
4NGobhanibus i Bre Ss bie eata pawns ie, 67 dS (LOM soanetie? : 0 ees See, sera 64 i 
5 tApnndanoeests i.e. |. wie dsidatle eed 24 66 37 | 11. Early Golden Prolific.............. 63-23 
6, vimproyed uIgOWOes sa.0224 8 faces 65 50 12 American Beauty... os... 00s dee a G2. Jase 


An average crop of 66 bushels per acre. 


NAPPAN EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
fl. GNVhate, oui bet ksh «| RR IES 66 21 7. California Prolific Black........... 62 12 
ee NALS Dictate Stok cmele'd wine hc Robe ahs inteish de 65 2.4 igs DY BRINIA cisay hve uh el nis aad Ree 62 4 
BD, PUOLUIIUON ES cic gNtt c sa eee aes eet hate ee 64 19 | 9. White Schonen...... PP RES. tre fa 61 26 
a, FDRUNGP ot ie) tis alten cBre see eo st alo tes 65" "19! lO American Beauty. .cs1e eee 61 16 
B. (Oderbroe § ge Pt eel AAA sate 63rtiy 18)1t ld Golden Beauty. 1.) he 60 25 
OA anly ss 1OS8OMN se nse Pha eo naive b> arte 62 Fane lezea NTA COLI. «teh sed a oues eae 60 25. 


An average crop of 62 bushels 31 Ibs. per acre. 
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INDIAN HEAD EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 


Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
DPMRPLCR DRONES U2) che v2.2 ue RS Sita ake pies 88 1S tye vee Marty Golden Prolifiege: « ¢h «+ a1 2s 80 2 
P wammerioan Beauty sc, cece eee es aT oO 15°} *8.5 Witte Schontn.: 13 i yer teen. ey ss) 34 
Weblo stem Pry OuuG.s 2,70) oe eee ee 84 26. |= 9. Wide Awike: : : 2‘ .0¥eeries as Joe. 79 34 
Pee EL CR ren coos coe elas «cee 82 4} 10. Herty Arebancgel-: . 28 a sss. 79 14 
Be AT GlACNPISCANET 6. oi. ouccccate JiR eae 80 7 | RACER AVA Tavis i. ie! ak St Ne Ve em Ai 32 
PEN By A) CEE WS Oe le apa cee eer a Pe 80 aie Baa) 3 905 ks 2 AMR el Die en gi 17 1 
An average crop of 81 bushels 10 lbs. per acre. 
BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MANITOBA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
BAVA merican Beauty’ aise -iijco.cwsste core ee es 92 19s (7 Ba Variants = 58 ii llc rmckeeeaee 79 26 
DARE ACME eS Nice 2 Nah Gib aah alle 6b 90 5 | 8. California Prolific Black ated ° Re Ne 17 12 
Srmmiolsber EPOUiIer, jis ic bs ae soe Ree Sd 23) | Mer IROSedaleeer ass, es clea tee AS West aed, ff 
Qa lariy olen byOlic Wl\.)., wees eats 81 TT) OG G Glee eat hU yA) Way: Gray chemin 75 12 
Sa Winite SChOnen v.24... se aes Aer 380 27°) Ll. Calimmouaaiess Ai, ariel ene! . 44 1 
CORONA CTE TAIN Gyo ciikand 2 Pore eS Fan ke re oe 79 2} A Dive) Game beeen. auld oia atay ate ash he 25 
An average crop of 86 bushels 25 lbs. per acre. 
AGASSIZ EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
WES A EAINY oe ceore ch cen Sls oe at Curae Heyes, a'3' 60 22 |, e@ewariy Golden Prolific, “275 ..5>-2 55 33 
DE MUGEILCO UNG Y 0 Sokeiece boise ot ae 5 IS oa rac aha 6b he 60 6 |weraiiomiy Archangel or’. 28.3 as. see. OO 30 
early GOLMLANG . . sas Gacts see cre 0 8d ewe 59 21 VO CROAT OST DEIATINN. Oo .a ose aee ar shoe 55 5 
MEAT LYS IOSSOML 4. i Fe Sead ae 3 d's ders 56 17 siPlOscrolstein) Paolific seo e504 vols 2% ee VOD 3 
5. panner.® .20).. se VAST e ab lee Bie «alae as 56 i ylides American Geaty «esd... s. aces CaOe 33 
PemOOlUMMS EL Nin che ous Saas, OO Ti, Feo athye Weaino te a0. 050 a2", cto eee 54 16 


An average crop of 56 bushels 26 lbs. per acre. 


The twelve varieties of oats which have produced the largest average crops for the 
past four years on all the experimental farms, and hence may perhaps be regarded as 
worthy of being placed at the head of the_ list for general cultivation are the fol- 


lowing :— 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs 
hap araerk. ae None. oct es ae ie eee Te 17h 7.5 Whiteisevonene..04 ouienes cee 65 29 
2) American, Beauty ; oes eens eee: ites: WL Lode. Marly Gol@ene rola 55-0 te eas dds 65 27 
SR eSHINTNN EIS Ree ok Siw eles Oe ear kala t 70 Deh Os Wallis) per ne hn montis oa 65 16 
4, Golden Beauty. b gcusee ity) meron ome aie 67 fet Oe AbunGaweee ses col psa cise sine, els SPOS 65 9 
PTO AW ATTA TNA OS eek fovea ovale. Sodseue 3s 66 33°) LB GollenmiGyante bo. wn bee ack . 64 19 
Gapblomtein cE VOUNC Yoo ok Sad elie Tans cle 66 ee Tre NVilei te eeeEGe TAT a lhl, a. fe ease cease 64 11 


An average crop of 67 bushels 4 lbs. per acre. 


The Improved Ligowo, which is also a very promising oat, averaged 64 bushels 6 
Ibs. per acre, within 5 lbs. per acre of the White Russian. 


FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH VARIETIES OF BARLEY. 


TWO-ROWED BARLEY. 


The six varieties of two-rowed barley which have averaged the heaviest crops at 
the several experimental farms during the past four years, are the following :— 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONT. 


Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
PSO VOLUN tapes Site cid dele G oa gta nev. es ee AZ 9.| 4. Canadian Thorpe... .... Rae tare fe a atte 40 15 
Banish Chevaliers, (csscecie.seepaeens . 40 SO As SSI MREV IEE States aoe ex guide teste saaiotars a=! sais 39 38 
ES SOLLOM. wee eines vous a's eat, erdO) 153) G2 Newton. ....... 5 OTR ete Sone 6 . oo 27 


An average crop of 40 bushels 22 lbs. per acre. 
3—8 
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NAPPAN EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lhs. Bush. Lbs. 

1 Bi ronda Chevalier oc ksck eee mencore tt 36 AQ) 4ne Beavers o:\. 2. ule ioe PRONE ns 34 3 

Day iD yauisley OMEN WIE? Gouda ccusdose sac A ets 20:7 Dar BOleOn.. .. . x's. eee ene oe eee 33 51 

SENG UO. 2)4. boas haat. ae pe i imeeia cf 34 LS Gi derre Politic tao. tore ee ee ee ish: 16 
An average crop of 34 bushels 29 lbs. per acre. 

BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MANITOBA. 

Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs 

J. French Chevalier......: I ty) eee Avot earn) lt © ARNO MEO nn 2.5. lS ris eee ee 43 36 

DON CLU GNP weet Seaciniece OPE ne URN aaa ewe 48 UnOp (BOR Verieh a): ~. ih ale viene eign a 46 

SOLACE. Una ria 3 £ RU tae cau th til deere 44 28) GuBrizegProlinc, . gO oe 39 47 

An average crop of 45 bushels 4 lbs. per acre. 
INDIAN HEAD EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 

Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

He mhinenchacmevalieie,. 1. ae aemews eine ces 58 Sloe ePrize’ Proltc. fc ee 4. vena oe eee 53 34 

So eanign OHevaiier ss... pave geek eee hes 56 22 | 5 Newton: 456. ok TEM PS 52 6 

So PCa gine Morpe’.. hs cena. sont 297 Gis Beaver: i: Sue neem, AN tas Ac eoe atcige Oe 4 
An average crop of 54 bushels 29 lbs. per acre. 

AGASSIZ EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

LPP FCUCIUOMeYAIIEL. on ounce caer aes aoe oC 30/4. Beavers !! lyi't) 7M caine cane, eee 12 

2 kanver Chevalier ici.) sets oeealneine 86) 460) Canadians Dhorpe:.i. feats ie 34 oreo 

SMI ANISO We HOVALICH YN oe. Soa slae aeeeee ay 36 20 STILE Ee TrOUNG. 26 1 eee es PRUE ee oo 39 


An average crop of 35 bushels 24 lbs. per acre. 


The six varieties of two-rowed barley which have produced the largest crops for 
the past four years, taking the average of the results obtained on all the experimental 


farms, are :— 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

Ae eEULONICHiC HOVALICT. wen ctent oh ek eects < <6 36 260 j)-4.. Oanadian« ChOrpe.; int ante eee ee 34 10 
2. Danish Chevalier...... . Ger ait «50s 34 TS iSO SINGWLOME, ue cain Oa eta a kids ae ao 26 
OO eae che Seber e cae ae eee: oe SESS | L.A} Ge Prize Prolite, Gwin On, & ena ee 32 14 


An average crop of 34 bushels 10 Ibs. per acre. 


SIX-ROWED BARLEY. 


‘The six varieties of six-rowed barley which have averaged the heaviest crops at the 
several experimental farms for the past four years are the following :— 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

Re O20 ra A A At A050 oe 57 19s 4A Rionger. 2. ait ee er eee 22.7501 39 
E-ENTONSUINY ied ids Mays hn ahd eee wine ee eon 55 AD} Bates Jy kt eas An 2 eee 48 19 
PROV ALE Mle ta cet hee ea Gane raw a tas 53 2 | GIP BLOOPERS os weal gs FS an “oe ee Sane 48 17 


An average crop of 52 bushels 26 lbs. per acre. 
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NAPPAN EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs, 
jES 1 OC a ee Berea: sasxt48 AD\ Wi: SAB UMOISO wo «x < so vs ogee em cae eek 41 42 
MIO O TIEN RG d/o. Ga ss ers Wis whee Se Ree ele 43 Ly il re aeaaeeOR ars. = <.55.s cs eeeenens eet ie ae nie: 3 32 
2. Oderbruch....... Ai ad eos Wee tang 42 4A Ih OPM VCRA MALO, & 's 0:2, a a ceeeeeuine cqliee mat 40 30 
An average crop of 43 bushels 8 lbs. per acre. 
BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MANITOBA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs, 
PAI COUMMNOD tA Sirs ies She Ses bea SOM Re 56 Fh Teak it) TE ae A at Oe a 51 32 
PEEL EO DE re Cee «ss 3% eee Oa a 55 2) Ot MEME PTLS@s «seh h vise as age spelt a eR 50 15 
ry lub Sell 0 A aR ey oe, omer | (30's! Qapetela rumen cement (05) Fa o.s catia 49 = 23 
An average crop of 52 bushels 42 lbs. per acre. 
INDIAN HEAD EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
ieeheunies -lmproved: eh. h. co. ween es COTS > SU eee Taye aed eee an ot eae snes 57 24 
Hi) (B10 EROS 8 Vesa Manet hae ASR Apia Ee 59 pseMIED BC Gt Se Me eas Sa ale en ht AU ayaa) 40) 
ECONO 2 Ack i ted tes tno area rt es pee oY 286), Drooner... . Fe es Ns MOT Ose Ue DD 30 
An average crop of 57 bushels 38 lbs. per acre. 
AGASSIZ EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
MERC CT ODIO 32.000 Oe ace aaiatermie eos tes see oe 33 CHEE ReC OMMMOM ses ehh: setleekecutcee Bi 21 
LD INIRERS TS ae, Gh fNA UR ge OME MEO Brae 33 LW ELO Veber UP LL OMANT 2" oir, fac) ac dou ON VALS 12 
3. Odessa :...... 3.08 WERE AN ae Cie Een 32 PES OU OGMOY a. ee Puss u icc tly natin sou ee ane 31 1 


An average crop of 32 bushels 27 lbs. per acre. 


The six varieties of six-rowed barley which have produced the largest crops for 
the past four years, taking the average of the results obtained on all ‘experimental 


farms are :— 


Per acre. | Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
PPINTCTAAE Var mche saa083 . vos ent wate Baw Ayal) A COMMON aaa ae S00 Or at oh ek eh 45 24 
DOM CREAM cn crest 2c sake ahs spate y eee ea AF 20 | Oe Oval Marra yee So cia ciak one wee ee: 9) 2 
I ORMOODER 5 cco cn nes ete bales Oak!) ee eres 46 7s IO 18 C2) 0182 Va i dP 44 44 


An average crop of 46 bushels 27 lbs. per acre. 


FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH VARIETIES OF SPRING WHEAT. 


The twelve varieties of spring wheat which have averaged the heaviest crops, at the 
several experimental farms during the past four years, are the following :— 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
Mee rOa LOM. Wot 2% 5 3 si sports taeincns as, ae 26 Od TGP MN EERE OVE OMS CMD ek Ste tones eekly oe wal 22 41 
BP Me LOT) 4 CANE stm acs  wlale eindig.c ste ae. We 23 59 | 8. Pringle’s. Champlain. :.......... OY) 33 
NACCHO SORNGES | Eicle e bids 5 vvaren tears) ai4 o's his, «Ses 23 DES EO MN CHOLINE Mei cy cae iii she cg, cece ge ae 22 27 
AEPWN GLLWIAIES SE 10E's, chc'- Ona a clases sous alee blicels 59 AO) TONER ROp restate OMS SANS fy. Ne oS 21 41 
RIO TE ATI aes: cs ack es piea satan es 23 S7ait LIVierione sei, kiss 2K. ONT Oy Se ake BO 21 41 
WI NLORALCI slag cia s.< 24's wade ts ay ee. Don » OAc wl 2a COMICON awe. \ ide dame aledaweoneae ats 21 20 


An average crop of 23 bushels 5 lbs. per acre. 
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NAPPAN EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
de GWielltaan sullen gets cin woe ae aS 2 32 44 Ga GROGRO WE oo sical tine Bb siiacl's hone nee 29 50 
Ze COMIN Hae AI cyte BS peas 5. 5 RARER Ec 2 31 DiS. ,AVibibe. Russialss..Ryia.ees ac cee 29 5 
UME IGE MOONTICLL. |. Us. Va ac « 6 otpaeneueemee tes 30 Bois ¢ Quninionterande s+. oraee steers hoa ace Me ca 
AMIE ete a) «teed ee I eV 30 457 LO. JOlasved , Rivebx uae eee 28 55 
gia ti ee Mg CR Re oo OO No LE AVANCE! oo. once eae eee eee 28 35 
GAMERA TOUTS. ib aes SR eer ors cd CT TE bes 30 10°}: 12,Adiniral ..:. 2. oA Tee hola, rn 27 20: 


An average crop of 29 bushels 5 lbs. per acre. 


BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MANITOBA. 


wv 


Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. mae Bush. Lbs.. 
1, White Fife...... RIT ARG alard wit Met) ve W hite*@onnell; 2.44 ote 34 57 
DL WET OGRO, tania oan ea sy MS aro haly meme Mes eolticte 38 - Si Pringle s’Champlainiwse-ne wate ome 34 43 
PERCU ACO baer eee oudel sateen td om 36 50 9: URYo Grandes. il. cadena eee 34 28: 
BO IAPORUOI GK gioco ae kids ae Ree he SLE: 36 APa\ 10. Oldi Red River? ao: SUSE tae 33 35: 
OUVLONSECD ake. oo ay PR AEEARE SNe 36 OD) Ads OW Bite sIRUSStan... 2: ci hee ee mee ee 33 - 
GO ICLO WOE HE UN SAAT Ra! | ed eI ak tee 35 27) yao wy elias eo Hite. oo) ci ci) eee 32 25, 
* An average crop of 35 bushels 29 lbs. per acre. 

INDIAN HEAD EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 

Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
dee HAL age... Zeck oot aare cigar 42 TS OG]. wie OPOVa lene see ee dee eA eee . 40 57 
SPM AETOONTUMM Sais is bata ee Ale ere ates ws pao i.) Coho rOyane ey heck cee ee ee “ 40 52 
GP DEAUICI VIL: C2025", csc cidieus ioe dee stat ela tans 41 43 s|) OA W eligaan’s-ifes, 2s ae. oleae fe tee AO ete DO 
RPE SECS UOTE Ml Aids ystcicy kore y RIC TURNS here Pe 41 BS, :| ARON eden. whl eis ced, betekere lc el a 10 
ah. UTE NIC kA Ree RTE Da ee ee AE Sa ECR? Be 41 22. WS Staey ete teats e 7 Seeker. Wier os 2 39 10 
CAD AYE Re UN Wi to ae eee Eagan ONE tsa Meg 41 212, White Connelli.c.s. oe nae on 1 Oo 2 

An average crop of 40 bushels 53 lbs. per acre. 
AGASSIZ EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 

Bush. Lbs. > Bush. Lbs. 
Tr WYN NE CONE LTO caer Renn A Heath wee. es, 26 31 PrOleé Red "Rivera ate. woe oe 25 25 
PUEC SLOTS . eeu it a ea Puli Ly Ree Nd ' 30°) 48.5 Welleaan’s Fifeto0 54 Ree ae 25 15: 
3. White Connell..... .... OM So ee 26 DONO AERA, 23.3 ie cans 0 ae fala ee IS 1 
A ADECOL EEG) Nee le ores MRI jerette (lelat a 26 beh LOe MiG warchie (2. gee Va aia ee 24 45> 
DUSELCTIRGON ISEATCCGH ates eee a os ete abou 26 2 |.11. Campbell’s White Chaff........... 24 45. 
Go VER OV Panga cue 2. Conv uime pet cuket ss 25 BOM ols Aveiro rad’ Us ei tails.) ey een oe genie 24 35 


An average crop of 25 bushels 35 lbs. per acre. 


The twelve varieties of spring wheat which have produced the largest crops, taking 
the average of the results obtained on all the experimental farms for the past four years, 
are :— 


Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

Tem Prestonce ss ak DELMAS OUR. We OER Lo oo 17 7. White Connell....... Le RN fs OM 30 19 
Daa elinman Sub ITe) Saat eey yy clan cee eet 31 Ad SIPEG rand @: a.) ores eee oe ee 30 a: 
OMENTGWAT Ci hs so oe cis oe tohcieys, oa tee 30 58 O). WROORet 5! See ys Ne he 29 58 
Abs AE OREN «ah! ele NS RD Peete Rae lel ei Mea 30 24 | 10. Red Fern A eieerae es Se er if 
Sil ee 29 hs | Te ee EE ABU ILE rate atest 23 | 11. Old Red River.. dt ae 29 17 
GoW RIGO RTGS sheen, © gate ae ee 30 QO |) TD. + ARNO 2! eine SARE ah sc Ws ae 29 8 


An average crop of 30 bushels 17 lbs. per acre. 


The cross-bred variety Stanley came within 5 lbs. of Advance, having averaged 29 
bushels 3 lbs. for the four years. 
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THREE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH VARIETIES OF PEASE. 


The twelve varieties of pease which have averaged the heaviest crops at the several 
experimental farms for the past three years, are the following :— 


CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. | Bush. Lbs. 
Jha JERE LITERS yes are RNG ce aI eae a ag 41 22 | 7. Canadian aes Kal a ar ey ath Araby ws 8) 35 30 ° 
PUNE AC OUI Ort ir t rag. o's ade ares incte ss 39 LOSE Spe LOLG: bens < ca-/kr. tare gccle MME | ca 35 27 
PICU Ete MR. la ib peal Mew Stace a aes 6 37 DSPer OME LeODEL Noe Fy Lake hale eR ee oe SO Uhee 
NADY Mle EN a, ola Mais Kase d 36 ZG AND Ome Ose Arata: Ouse eI hede St ert obese cee 35 17 
My NEACKCAVM EE ces Shs LR ee Bk hd de baile 36 1? ORO rowiiir Mee ees BR Pneeet<2, Ae eS 35 15 
6. Black- -eyed. Marrowfat. ........ OO) (12 PPC OM Mca eid a Rfe, viii ae cor eet 34 47 
An average crop of 36 bushels 32 lbs. per acre. 
NAPPAN EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NOVA SCOTIA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush, Lbs. 
PDR RER AN eto REN Roe oe eit css Gees ools3 47 7. Large White Marrowfat...... ..... 33 50 
Dm encenial es: Sa sce Sake yur we es iene FOO AQ Hem Carleton ats c, ) Sonar ae 33 10 
SMT OCL AIO. She iat WASaN os WRG Hak ots 36 Son URE UTOPUl sok Stee OAR Ghote 32 10 
4. Black eyed Marrowfat..... acetates 36 DOS Oe TIMeG: sen, gio 8 Ges omc. as vcs aie eee utah S21 aal0 
NCW OULOL.s 4) SUN bia cues) fers Te ve OS "lee VINiCe ZA DONE see ec). Sie! bse hd lg $e 31 30 
OnCreeperss. i. oo .. 2 Sees eee ath eee 33 BOP eae Pa VAr OMdouts oldey! th Cae ae hee vied 30 50 
An.average crop of 34 bushels and 50 Ibs. per acre. 
BRANDON EXPERIMENTAL FARM, MANITOBA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
Na irice cts S na OM SE} ater Se 52 Soa se OOM ATA ye Gee eR A ets AERA Jaye 44 32 
PAN RUOIVY. | ia\cdtoge oe, 5 Oy ee 48 32) 8. Black-eyed Marrowfat.) 2.20... ).. 44 
OM EV OGUCT io at d.Saute eee cae fein aeetus 48 SU ano O a LTH ars ease oe re ey Neti ies 46 
CCAP ICLON hod. s). s Bitiaa or tens sashes 46 or te Osa erin Cortes enacts ere eg pete oes 41 26 
Sieh GCN cots RAS. Soke hac SOG MRO ar oma AM Se 3 45 40 | 11. Agnes.. Bene e Ch inte pete ede a as 40 53 
OOPNL ORIN, Go teaser cate iny wishes ote Neo eee 44 Baro" Pricer Alberts ofa man, oye gue! 40 13 
An average crop of 45 bushels 8 lbs. per acre. 
INDIAN HEAD EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
Vepeavaconien iba. AS tay: Re icoes Biches io hee: 43 DWE, dete CALAON OVATION. 2 cca cieva acs ycan «i pep oereeee 37 22 
SETI VE foe a «ss Pi Sa hee tee Cas DOME Ome OMUEONUAL 68 did ey slpretn ce oleae 37 20 
3..Carleton... .. rat tia ale thors Bea J 40 SOTO RAN OW MOLLE on oul? 2. BPR ou Aa 36 20 
OS) TORUS At it ee LEE) ie 05 Cag RF eR MP eR 3 DB VOM ricer ss s2tck kc ty ctel's ete ateipe dictates a 36 a 
DUO rise tee tse 23S ST AN ak A Re 38 DO ards) VEGAN, alas a obey) [bic aloe) winters: syehéte (ee le 35 33 
LT INCOM ee. Sr ase cave ee oo SMM CON re) ec ater an od pb er bat Betts 34 46 
An average crop of 38 bushels 12 lbs. per acre. 
AGASSIZ EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Per acre. Per acre. 
Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 
1. Arthurs. he Sean ote eee oe Pye Ask 28 BS? Vee WE OULET oo 22) celta lente RO og Oe 23 32 
2. Creeper . cab Mer S| A ae Loe tak RE PRD 53.1) See@emusunial <i bi Na vali) hae Pes 22 45 
PoEPunee Albah os. c:hn ke doo ute ne: 25 AG 1) MOR CORiIME eee aie aco Pos ites Soeiesiia ec4 ests 22 13 
BRPADATIOCOM: hat... 2% oa. 55 sis a aaah ee 24 50) 5| GOSH A RRR ONU iow sere: Wine tae raat there 22 7 
DANI ACOUEIN aee en a: siecle ee ae ty 24 461 LE Crome yes cok aoe a cieks thera ts 21 ag h 
YS e LULL TG Meter andi SS colo pod aah e Aeste n oe 23 Fy Whl Oe. CeOlGlenimVaat@dnas (0 ls,, sae game coos ety am weal 27 


An average crop of 23 bushels 59 lbs. per acre. 
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The twelve varieties of pease which have produced the largest crops taking the 
average of the results obtained on all the experimental farms, for the past three years, 
are :— 


Per acre. Per acre 

Bush. Lbs. Bush. Lbs. 

BINACOOWIL ys elec Wy .. 3| ae ee 36 jae Centennial... os ae cee re eee 33 47 
POMOC LOGON 3) ie ey aueand bets 'e Sluts Oe GREEN N s 35 AG || SP Baraca 5.24, . OAs nes One aes eee 33 40 
STC 1208 cists ee AD akan. vm co,'n i Vie ses 35 LOY) OL Oree pers ss). sgheh eee eee ee 33 26 
aeNew Potter, 20) 5.2.22. eigen hs Oe DI Cee RMU hon, 0 sa ane heer Po EINE 3, 16 
Ganrnce eA Moerte iiss. sk Nepean Oo AQ oh ba eibieersss t 2 2 . Neh Seeeeane 2s Se 33 14 
Gy) AUREL ORD GAR NDU On crane ear tm aI Sy. se EAN rss AT CNEL, IRVOTRGN Bs > — Scci Ak ac oN ee ores a 33 11 


An average crop of 34 bushels 19 Ibs. per acre. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You might say what varieties of oats were first, second and third ! 

A. In oats Banner stands at the head of the list at the Central Farm, Golden 
Beauty second, and American Triumph third. At Nappan, White Russian stands first, 
Wallis stands second, and Columbus third, with Banner fourth. I might say that the 
White Russian is a variety which has usually succeeded well in the maritime provinces 
and to some extent over the whole Dominion. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Do you judge oats by weight or by measure ? 
A. By weight. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. Are these the samples of those kinds which you have here ? 

A. Not all of them, we have the Banner here. These are samples brought to show 
the kind of grain we have been sending out for sowing on the one-tenth of an acre plots, 
14 sorts in all; these are also intended to show how we clean the grain before sending 
it out for sowing. You will observe that the grain is mostly large and plump and quite 
clean. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. How does White Russian do at the Experimental Farm ? 

A. White Russian does very well, it stands ninth here on the list of the best twelve. 
In Manitoba the American Beauty oat stands at the head of the list although at Ottawa 
it stands twelfth. It should be borne in mind that in arranging these plots at Ottawa 
there is no variety favoured, no effort made to put this or that sort on the best spot. 
Our land here is not very uniform in quality, and sometimes a variety which has done 
well one year drops out of the list of the best sorts the next year for the reason that it 
has been sown on a poorer piece of ground. Sometimes the best varieties suffer from being 
sown in very exposed positions. This was the case with the Banner oat at Indian Head 
in 1897. The plot on which it was sown was very much exposed to strong winds which 
blew outa portion of the seed and exposed the roots of the plants so that they were much 
injured. That plot produced only 52 bushels 2 lbs. per acre, whereas another plot near 
by on the same land but sheltered from wind by a belt of trees gave from the same seed 
101 bushels 16 lbs. per acre. There are thus many factors which influence the results, 
and it is not to be expected that the same varieties will be found in the same position 
on the list every year. All the varieties are exposed to like conditions and the results 
obtained, whether favourable or unfavourable, are hcnestly and fully stated. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


_ Q. Would that not rather suggest that the tests made there are not altogether 
reliable, for the reason that it depends on the character of the soil rather than on the 
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grain itself? For instance, you have spoken of the inequalities of the land at the farm 
and you are not able to make true tests ! 

A. I do not admit that we cannot make true tests, but we must admit that 
differences in soil and climate materially affect the crops. Now, notwithstanding that 
the Banner dropped out of the list of the best 12 sorts in 1897 at Indian Head, it did 
so well over the whole Dominion that it stands at the head of the list at all the farms 
after four years’ trial. We should not lay too much stress on the results of any one 
year but take the average for several years, the longer the time the more reliable are 
the results. The average results of four years shows that 11 of the 12 varieties 
which were best in 1897 over the whole Dominion were included in the best 12 for 
1898, showing that there is inherent prodactiveness in varieties, and that this pro- 
ductiveness is to a large extent a fixed and permanent characteristic. 

Q. What I am endeavouring to find out is this, that while it stood low you tried 
to account for it by conditions that prevailed, the character of the soil or the action 
of the wind, which prevented it attaining to the position it should? 

A. Yes, that is quite true, the unfavourable conditions referred to were clearly the 
cause of the small crop in that case, but the large crop produced from the same seed 
near by showed clearly that the Banner oat was not lacking in productiveness. But 
there are other conditions, especially when the grain is flowering, which sometimes 
injure the crop which are not so easily traced. When wheat is in flower, and the pistil 
and stamen are soft and glutinous if the weather is unusually hot and the sun shines 
strongly it may strike through the two layers of chaff which covers the seed with 
so much heat as to wither the organs and destroy or injure the immature grain. 
What we want to get at in all these cases is the truth, not to recommend any special 
varieties, but to give the results of the crops in bushels per acre and let farmers judge 
for ‘themselves as to the varieties most likely to give them satisfaction. The strongest 
recommendation I have given to any variety will be found in the paragraph in bulletin 
32 dealing with the 12 varieties of oats which have produced the largest average crops: 
for the past four years on all the experimental farms. I said that “for the reason they 
have produced these large crops they may perhaps be regarded as worthy of being 
placed at the head of the list for general cultivation.” That is not a strong statement, 
the reason for the opinion is given in bushels per acre the farmer is left to exercise his 
own judgment. In all cases much more dependence can be placed on the results of four 
or five years experience than on the crops of any one year. 


By Mr. McMillan : A 


Q. In grain cut for seed is great care taken to cut ‘them all at the same stage of 
ripeness ! 

A. Great care is taken in reaching conclusions on that question. The farm fee 
man watches every day for the exact time when the cutting should take place. And if 
the crop is not cut that day, the date when it is ripe for cutting is entered and this is 
given as its time of ripening. The farm foreman at the Central Farm isa good practical 
farmer who has had a long experience, and I would rather trust in his judgment on this 
point than in my own. It is the same on the branch farms. The superintendents 
there have had long experience and are very reliabie men, and their judgment is taken 
as regarding the time of ripening of all the different varieties. 


By Mr. Stenson: 


Q. What is the consequence if grain is not cut at the proper time! 

A. In some instances when crops are not cut promptly they shell badly and if left 
for several days after the grain is ready for harvesting much waste would occur and 
part of the crop would be on the ground. 

Q. But as regards its usefulness for seed 4 

A. That would not be affected if the grain is fully ripened. 

Q. But if it’s not perfectly ripe will its reproductive properties be destroyed ? 
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A. If cut very green there is little doubt that its germinating power is injured, 
but if it is cut within a few days of ripening and allowed to stand for a time on stock it 
matures fairly well. Asa rule, however, plump and well ripened grain will produce 
the best results, When grain is cut too early it is not as valuable commercially. We 
had a singular experience at the Indian Head farm in 1891, when there was much 
frosted wheat in the country and its usefulness for seed was very doubtful. Plots of 
the same size were sown with good plump seed of Red Fife wheat and with Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 frosted. The No. 3 was so poor in quality and shrivelled that it was considered 
only fit for chicken feed, yet it gave a crop of 5} bushels per acre more than was kad 
from the good plump seed. The plump seed gave 32 bushels 40 pounds, and the poor 
shrivelled grain yielded 30 bushels 10 pounds per acre. I do not think such a result as 
this could be had on any but very rich soil. The germ of the wheat is very small 
and is embedded in one end of the kernel and if the kernel is large it affords a large 
amount of food to the plant in its early stage of growth. But there its usefulness ends, 
and after it has consumed that food the plant must then take its nourishment from the 
soil. In the shrivelled seed there was enough food to give the plants a start and after 
that plenty of food was found in the soil to give it vigour and produce rapid growth. 
I don’t think we would get the same results here where the soil has not the same 
amount of plant food. These results show, however, that you can lay down no rigid 
rules in this matter which will be applicable to every case, because climate, soil and 
other factors influence plant growth so largely. 


By Mr. Calvert: 


How do you harvest these plots ? 

. We cut them by hand. 

Do you keep them separate ? 

. Yes. They are kept separate and threshed separately. 

How do you thresh them ? 

We have a special small machine for threshing the crops from these plots, 
which is easily opened so that every kernel can be cleaned out. Careful arrangements 
are made to prevent any mixing of the seeds of the different varieties. 

(J. Is there no danger of a mixture in the threshing machine ? 

A. No. Every time a threshing is completed the machine is taken apart and 
thoroughly cleaned before the next variety is put in. 

* Q. Do you thresh the grain as soon as it is brought in ? 

A. As soon as we can, “but as we usually have 500 or more of different plots every 
year we cannot always thr esh as fast as the grain is ready, but we do it as rapidly as 
we can, 

4 Q. It must take a lot of room to store the different crops until you can thresh 
them ? 

A. That is so; and we endeavour to thresh as large a number as We can, as they 
come in from the field. 


>Ob>OobO 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. What space do you leave between each plot? 

A. There is three feet of space allowed between each plot. 

Q. Would that have any tendency to effect the variety ? 

A. No, not the slightest. The flowers of wheat, barley and oats are fertilized by 
their own pollen. The flower case is so tightly closed that there is no chance of the 
access of any foreign pollen, unless the spikelet is torn open or eaten by an insect which 
is a very rare thing indeed. In the ordinary course of nature there is not the slightest 


danger of any one “variety affecting any other sort by cross-fertilizing, from being grown 
near together. 
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By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. It is different with corn? 

A. Yes, it is a very different thing with corn where the fertilizing is effected 
openly. The corn pollen which is formed on the tassel drops on the silk and sends a 
little fibre out which penetrates the thread of silk and descends to the ovary and there 
fertilizes the seed, but in the case of wheat, barley and oats, there is no danger of that, 
as every kernel is fertilized by its own pollen and that in and in breeding is probably 
one of the chief reasons why some varieties so soon die out. A few years ago I 
examined a large number of samples of different varieties of wheat which had been 
exhibited at the Centennial Exhibition, and I was surprised to find that of all the varieties 
then exhibited very few are now known. Red Fife isa remarkable example of the 
power of some varieties to maintain their vigour and productiveness for a long period ; 
this originated in 1842, and it is stiil one of our most vigorous and productive sorts 
especially in the North-west. So one cannot lay down any law in regard to the length 
of life of any of these varieties. It may be that the change of the seed of Red Fife 
from one part of the Dominion to the other—that is from Ontario to Manitoba—has 
exercised a very great influence upon this variety. I think it is the duty of the Agri- 
cultural Department of every government to look ahead in this matter of varieties so 
that new and vigorous sorts may be available to replace any that may run out and cease 
to be profitable. 


By Mr. Parmelee : 


Q. You would recommend the frequent change of seed ? 

A. Yes, I think it is an advantage, although as I said at the last meeting it is one 
of those things the advantage of which it is difficult to furnish actual proof. This 
practice is, however, held to be beneficial by most intelligent farmers, over the whole 
world, and this general consensus of opinion based on experience may safely be regarded 
as well founded. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Would you consider that good proof ? 

A. Fairly good, but not as good as can be furnished in support of many other 
questions bearing on profitable farming. A man may believe that all the advantage he 
gets in crop is due to this one cause, whereas one-half or two-thirds of it may be depen- 
dent on other circumstances. I believe in the desirability of change of seed from one 
place to another, and from time to time from one soil to another, and have practised 
this more or less for many years in connection with the work of the experimental farms. 


By Mr. Pettet : 


(2. Do you sow your own seed ? 

A. We do very often, and we often send seed grain to the branch farms, and they 
in return send seed here for a change. We sent this year to Nappan seed from Ottawa 
of all varieties of wheat they required. Their wheat this year was shrivelled on account 
of rust. The superintendents of the branch farms at Brandon and Indian Head and 
Agassiz exchange seed whenever they think it is desirable, and I have always instructed 
them to carry out whatever they think best in this matter, but we have not pursued any 
special line of investigation with the object of ascertaining the effect on crops of such 
changes of seed. I have regarded this practice as one which was everywhere recognized 
as beneficial. 

Q. You cannot tell how long you have sown any particular kind of seed ? 

A. Yes, we have the number of years all on record on our books. The branch 
farms have received all their seeds at the start from Ottawa, so all had the same strain 
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at the beginning. The results we have published in the growing of varieties are in 
most cases the crops obtained from successive sowings from year to year of seed grown 
on the same farm ; occasional changes have been Be. but our uniform test plots have 
only been carried on for five or-six 3 years, and this is but a short time in the life of any 
good variety of seed. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Haven’t you brought any seed grain from foreign countries ? 

A. Yes, from almost. every ee country, one we have been growing these in 
comparison with other new varieties which have been introduced, and some whet have 
been originated here. We have had them from Russia, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
also from England and France, and many other countries. A number of varieties have 
been discarded after two or three years of trial, because they were of such poor quality 
that it was not worth while to continue them. This was especially the case with some 
varieties from the south of Europe, the Trimenian Sicilian, the Medea, and the Greek 
summer wheats from Southern Europe. These were all much like goose wheat, translu- 
cent with very little gluten, and were manifestly inferior. We have selected the best 
and kept these on, and have found the number quite large enough. With all the weed- 
ing out we have done, there are still a very large number of varieties to look after, there 
are over 700 plots this year at the central farm to take records of. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Did you say that the varieties you sent out are hybrids ? 

A. The four varieties of wheat sent out for the special test in one-tenth acre plots 
were all cross-bred sorts. They are all crosses between Red or White Fife and the 
Ladoga, the Ladoga blood being introduced to try and produce earliness in connection 
with the vigour and productiveness of the Fife. 

Q. What is your experience with regard to the productiveness of these hybrids ? 

A. I have already given examples. “One of these, the Preston wheat, has produced 
as the average of four years’ trial on all the experimental farms, one bushel and 17 
pounds, more “than any other variety tested. 

Q. That may be considered a proof then, that instead of keeping the same seed 
continually it is well to change occasionally ? 

A. That, I think, is the indication. 


By Mr. Featherston : “ 


Q. By the continuous growing of many samples of many seeds upon the farm do 
you find they have decreased in yield ! 

A. Our experience is too short to expect that. We find a difference in yield in 
different seasons and in different climates, but have not observed any regular decrease 
in productiveness in any of these varieties. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. In the varieties that you have brought over from other countries, have you 
found them to improve after two or three years here ? 

A. I can scarcely answer that question directly in a way that would be strictly fair 
to the varieties referred to. Take for example the Indian varieties of seed grain which 
we got from high altitudes in the Himalayas, through instructions from Lord Dufferin 
seven or eight years ago, some of them coming from an altitude of 11,000 feet. The 
methods of agriculture practised in India are so poor that the crops are very small, 
their best results being from 8 to 10 bushels to the acre. Where a variety has been 
grown for several hundred years under such conditions, and is then brought to a new 
country where the soil contains an abundance of plant food, there is bound to be an 
increase. These varieties did produce larger crops, but not large enough to compare 
favourably with the varieties in common cultivation here, and after trying them for 
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several years, most of them were discontinued, but we have used them to cross fertilize 
other varieties with, because they are so much earlier. In the case of the Ladoga wheat, 
I do not think that has given us, during the last three or four years, as large crops on 
the average as it did during the first two or three years after it was introduced, but in 
some districts it continues to do very well. A gentleman recently told me that north of 
Edmonton he had seen, last year, one of the finest fields of wheat he ever saw, the 
Ladoga was the variety he spoke of ;. it stood, he said, as high as his head and produced 
a splendid crop. I have also had reports from Indian agents from Indian reserves in 
the far north, praising this variety, showing that climate has a great deal to do with the 
usefulness of some of these sorts. 


By Mr. Parmalee : 


Q. Is Ladoga not a good milling flour ? 

A. It produces flour of good quality, and good bread is made from it, but the flour 
having a yellowish colour, this is an objection to it, and we do not want to encourage 
the growing of any variety which is likely to lessen the reputation of our Canadian 
flour. 

The next series of tables give the six best varieties of six-rowed and two-rowed 
barley, at each farm, and the six best sorts at all the farms, and the twelve best varieties 
of spring wheat in the same way. Permit me to point out how the Preston wheat 
stands at the different places. It stood at the head at Ottawa, last year, with a yield 
of 26 bushels 3 pounds per acre, the next variety giving 23 bushels 59 pounds, a differ- 
ence in favour of Preston of 2 bushels and 4 pounds per acre. At Indian Head, Preston 
stood fourth on the list with a yield of 41 bushels 25 pounds, at Nappan it was fourth 
on the list with 30 bushels 45 pound. At Brandon it was fourth on the list 
with 36 bushels 41 pounds. I may say that the three or four varieties at the 
head of each list come very close to each other in yield, so that a little waste in harvest- 
ing might cause some to change places. In British Columbia, Preston stood second 
with 26 bushels and 30 pounds. In this instance you have a variety tested over the 
whole Dominion in many climates, ranking not lower anywhere than fourth in the lists 
of the twelve best varieties. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is it a good milling wheat ? 

A. We believe it is, although that has not yet been tested, we have sent samples to 
London, England, to the High Commissioner for Canada, to get the opinions of experts 
on the quality of that wheat, but have not yet heard the results. Our millers here re- 
quire a carload of the grain to make a satisfactory test, ard as yet it has not been possi- 
ble to procure that quantity. I have also given you the result of three years’ experience 
with varieties of pease. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


@. Would you give us the varieties of pease ? 

A. Do you want the twelve varieties or a less number of those giving the larger 
crops ! 

@. What would be the general yield ? 

A. The results of the test of the 12 varieties at all the farms places Arthur, which 
is a cross-bred variety, at the head of the list with 28 bushels 53 pounds as the average 
yield of four years. The Creeper which is a very small pea and not of much value for 
marketing, but good for feeding, stands second with 25 bushels 53 pounds, this gives a 
clear gain to the Arthur of 3 bushels to the acre. Prince Albert stands third with 25 
bushels 46 pounds. Next in the list are two other cross-bred sorts, Carleton and Macoun. 
Multiplier stands sixth with 23 bushels 55 pounds. New Potter and Centennial next, 
these are two commercial varieties, Kent is a new cross-bred sort, Paragon, Crown and 
Golden Vine, are old and well-known varieties. These are the 12 which did best on all 
the Experimental Farms. 
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By Mr. Semple: 


Q. How did the variety Arthur do at the Central Farm ? 

A. The variety Arthur at the Central Farm stands at the head ith 41 bushels 22 
pounds. We have sent out a good many samples of this pea to farmers and two years 
ago a bushel was sent to several of the leading Canadian seedsmen who are now grow- 
ing this variety for sale, and they are all pleased with the crops they have had from it. 


By Mr. Calvert : 
we 

Q. You said that the average of oats on the farm during 1889-90-91 was slightly 
over 32 bushels to the acre, and in 1896-97-98 it was 56 bushels, or a difference between 
the two periods of 23 bushels 56 pounds ; how do you account for that ? 

A. By our having practised what we have been teaching, by improving the land, 
adding to its fertility by yearly applications of barn-yard manure and the ploughing 
under of green clover, by thoroughly preparing the soil for the seed and attending to 
underdraining, which is very important. By selecting the best varieties of seed and 
thoroughly cleaning them so to sow only plump and well ripened grain, and the-seed is 
sown at the proper time, that is as early as possible. We think it pays us, if we are 
rushed with work, to hire extra teams in order to get the seed in as early as possible. 
As already stated a delay of a week beyond the proper time will cause a loss of ten or 
fifteen per cent, and a delay of two weeks will often cause a loss of twenty-five to thirty 
per cent. It is by putting into practice what we have been teaching along all these 
different lines that we have brought about these increased crops on the Central Farm. 


by Mr, McMillan : 


@. You mentioned a while ago that you were sending out 8 lb. samples of oats for 
zy acre plots, that is 2 bushels 12 lbs. to the acre; is that not rather much ? 

A. After careful consideration of this matter it was thought best to send out that 
quantity of oats. Seven pounds would have been sufficient on the basis of two bushels 
per acre, the extra pound was sent to provide against any little accidental waste in seed- 
ing which might occur. The same was done with the wheat and barley, and 10 pounds 
was sent. 

Q. I think if you put 2 bushels and 12 pounds of oats where 2 bushels would with 
care have been sufficient, on good land it is too much. You supply 8 pounds for 7, of 
an acre, which is 80 pounds to the acre. Two bushels are 68 pounds and you have 12 
pounds over? ; 

A. I admit that this is a larger amount of seed than we sow in Ottawa, but in the 
waritime provinces farmers frequently sow 24 and 3 bushels to the acre. Had we sent 
the exact quantity 1t would to some farmers appear very niggardly. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You said you had sent the Preston wheat to some of the seedsmen ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever found that some seedsmen are not so cautious as those of the 
heads of the farms about new varieties; they are sometimes disposed to boom such 
things under new names ! 

A. I know that is sometimes the case, but we have only sent this grain to a few of 
our most reliable seedsmen. If we withheld these new sorts and did not take any steps 
to make them available to the public we might be blamed for this. These seedsmen 
have sent the samples to special farmers to grow and as soon as a sufficient quantity is 
available the seed will be-sold to those who want to buy them. 

Q. We have known seed to be greatly boomed that is worthless / 

A. We find every year that some seedsmen bring out old varieties and give them 
new names, and we have to undertake the work of growing these alongside of other 
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varieties with which they are identical in order to prove their identity. I do not think 
however, that there is the slightest danger of anything but straightforward dealing by 
the seed firms in whose hands these seeds have been placed. 


THE FEEDING OF STEERS AND SWINE. 


Karly in the winter of 1898-99 a series of experiments was undertaken in connec- 
tion with the fattening of steers. 36 animals were procured for the purpose and divided 
into nine groups of four each. These feeding tests were only partly completed under 
my charge when Mr. T. H. Grisdale was appointed as agriculturist. This work was at 
once handed over to him and the result of these tests will no doubt be given in his evid- 
ence. Some experiments were made with swine which were completed before Mr. 
Grisdale’s appointment, these will now be referred to. The pigs, in this case, consisted! 
of five lots of four each. No milk was given in any case to any of these swine, they 
were fed entirely on mixtures of whole and ground grain. The mixture consisted of 
equal parts of oats, barley and pease, with half a part of bran, and this was fed either 
whole or ground, dry or soaked. 


FED ON A MIXTURE OF WHOLE GRAIN DRY. 


Lot No. 24 was fed on a mixture of whole grain dry, and as much was given to the 
swine as they would eat up clean. Water was supplied freely in a separate trough. 
The pigs in this pen consisted of two Polan China sire, with Tamworth dam, one Tam- 
worth sire and Chester white dam and one Polan China sire and Yorkshiredam. The 
four pigs at the outset weighed an average of 674 lbs. each. These were rather smaller 
than those we usually select for such experiments. We generally have them to weigh 
from 70 to 80 lbs. The feeding test began on the 20th of July, and was continued for 
14 weeks until the 26th of October. At the conclusion of the experiment the pigs. 
weighed 1754 lbs. each, and 4:08 lbs. of grain was consumed for each lb. of increase in 


live weight. 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. What was the daily increase in live weight ? 
A. We did not take their weight daily, but weighed them every fortnight, the 
average gain per day can be easily calculated from the figures given. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. That was a little over a pound a day? 
A. I have not figured it out, but I can do that for you if desired. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. I heard a man speaking the other day who said that he was able to make 34. 
lbs. daily ? 


A. We have succeeded in occasionally getting three pounds daily increase with 


_ steers ; but have not succeeded in making so rapid an increase in pigs. It would be 


interesting to get fuller information from that gentleman on this subject. 
I gave him my address because I was anxious to hear the particulars, but I have 
not heard from him yet. 


FED ON A MIXTURE OF WHOLE GRAIN SOAKED. 


Lot 25 was put on the same mixture of whole grain, soaked on an average for 30 
hours in cold water before feeding. It consisted of four cross-bred swine of exactly the 
same breeding as lot 24. The swine received of this soaked grain all they would eat up. 
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clean. This lot averaged 653 lbs. each at the start, and at the close of the experiment 
they weighed 195 lbs. each. The quantity of grain used to produce each pound of 
increase in weight in this case was 3°56 lbs. 


FED ON A MIXTURE OF GROUND GRAIN DRY. 


Lot 26 consisted of four cross-bred pigs of exactly the same breedirg as lots 24 and 
25. These were fed for the same period and on the same mixture of equal parts of oats, 
barley and pease, with half a part of bran, but in this case the grain was ground and fed 
dry. The pigs were given all of this mixture they would eat up clean, and they had all 
the water they required in a separate trough. The pigs in this lot weighed at the begin- 
ning 68# lbs. each, and at the close of the experiment, 195 lbs. each, and the quantity 
of grain used to produce each pound of increase in live weight was 3°56 Ibs. 


FED ON A MIXTURE OF GROUND GRAIN SOAKED. 


Lot No. 27 consisted of four cross-bred pigs of exactly the same breeding as the 
other pens. These had an average weight of 664 pounds each at the beginning and 1094 
at the end. They were fed for fourteen weeks, and consumed 3:76 pounds of grain for 
each pound of gain live weight. 

Mr. ParMALEE—Soaking does not appear to have done much good. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Will you give us the different average increase on the different mixtures 4 

A. The average quantity of food consumed for each pound of increase in live 
weight was as follows: For the first lot 4:08, for the second lot 3°88, the third lot 3:56, 
and the fourth lot, 3°76. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. I thought the quotation was 37%. 
A. No. It was 3,35. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Were they all the same age? 
A. They were all the same age in the four pens, and of the same breeding. 


FED ON A MIXTURE OF GROUND GRAIN SOAKED, WITH CLOVER ADDED. 


The last lot of pigs fed, lot 28, were fed with the same mixture of grain ground 
and soaked in cold water for thirty hours, and one-third of the weight of green cut 
clover was added to the ration. This lot consisted of one Polan China sire and Tam- 
worth dam, one Tamworth sire and Chester White dam, one Polan China sire and York- 
shire dam and one pure Tamworth. These weighed on an average 68} pounds at the 
beginning and 1364 pounds at the close. The weight of these at the finish was much 
less than that of the others. They did not consume the same weight of food nor make 
the same growth or progress in weight that the others made which were not getting 
clover. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. That was the average ? 

A. The increase at the close of the experiment showed that 3-60 pounds of meal 
and 1:20 pounds of clover had been consumed for each pound of gain. This experiment 
was included in the list last year because the suggestion was made by some gentleman 
in the committee that clover should be tried with the grain. Was it you, do you 
remember, Mr. McMillan ? 
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Mr. McMitian.—I should not wonder if it was me, because we have been feeding 
clover and have been turning out sixteen pigs a month with very good results. 

A. The clover was dried and soaked and put in with the grain. 1t may have been 
the fault of the pigs that progress was so slow, but that is the result we had. They 
weighed 1344 pounds each at the close of the experiment, and had consumed nearly as 


much grain as lot 27, and they ate the clover in addition. One object in feeding the 
clover was to gain information as to whether it had anything to do with the softening 


of pork, but when killed no difference could be seen as to the hardness of the fat. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


~Q. Was the pork of all this lot good ? 

A. The pork of all these was pronounced to be good. The Poland China cross 
would not come into the first-class because the fat was more than 14 inches through 
along the back. The pure Tamworth was a little soft, but in justice to the breed it 
must be said that this was a stunted little pig in the litter which had not been thought 
good enough to sell for breeding and hence it was put into this experimental feeding 
test. 

Q. That is the great trouble with this soft pork, it comes from unhealthy hogs. 

Mr. McMitLtan—lIn fact it is from the hogs that do not thrive when young. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


@. You found as a result that the dry feeding is the most profitable. 
A. That was the case with the ground grain, but the whole grain gave the best 
result when soaked. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Had you an opportunity of feeding with whey and milk ? 

A. We have had much experience in feeding skim-milk, and in all cases where two 
or three pounds of milk has been given to each hog per day, the results in increase in 
weight and thriftiness of growth have been very satisfactory. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


WM. SAUNDERS, 


Director, Dominion Experimental Farm. 
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ComMITTEE Room 46, 
House or Commons, 13th June, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10°45 a.m., Mr. Bain, chairman, presiding. 


THE CHainMAN.— We have present with us to-day Dr. Saunders, who desires to 
speak on the work of the outside Experimental Farms that are scattered over the various. 
provinces in the Dominion. 


THE STOCK ON THE CENTRAL FARM. 


Dr. SaunDERS.—Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN.—Before beginning what I have 
to say on the work of the branch Experimental Farms I wish to refer to one matter on 
which I wanted to speak in connection with our Central Farm work, that is our entire 
freedom now from tuberculosis. The cattle at the Central Experimental Farms were 
all tested with tuberculin in October last, and no case was found where there was any 
suspicious reaction. The cattle were tested also at the branch experimental farms, and 
at Nappan, N.S., Brandon, Man., and Agassiz, B.C., no cases were found, but at Indian 
Head two animals out of fifty-two tested gave a reaction. These were killed and found 
to be slightly affected. It is gratifying to know that we are now practically free from 
that disease. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Did you think there was any particular reason why your cattle should be 
affected ? 

A. The only reason I can assign for it is this, that we bought cattle from at least 
two different points from herds which we afterwards found were affected. These animals 
were examined before purchase by veterinary experts and pronounced sound. This is a 
very insidious disease and spreads rapidly, especially where cattle are kept in close 
quarters. Iam of opinion that where cattle are watered from a common trough the 
disease may be spread in this manner. The sputa often contains the germs of this dis- 
ease and these may be taken in by another animal drinking from the same receptacle. 
This plan of watering the cattle was used at the Central Farm, but as soon as we 
realized the possibility of danger from this source the troughs were abolished. It is 
also probable that the experiments conducted for four years in trying to feed thirty 
cows on forty acres of land, had a tendency to spread the disease as these cattle were 
housed together for the greater part of this time. e 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Were these commom troughs for water used in the barn ? 
A. Yes: 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. It is a trough running from one to the other. 
A. Yes. These troughs were emptied and brushed once a day, but still there was 
a chance of the disease germs passing from one animal to another in this way. 
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By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How do you do it now ? 

A. We water them separately. We expect shortly to introduce a device which 
our agriculturist, Mr. Grisdale, is working out by which each animal can be watered 
separately without carrying water to each. 

Q. That is a little more trouble ? 

A. Yes. We water with pails now and shall continue to do so until we get the 
watering device referred to completed. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. I think the farmers do not understand this tuberculin matter, where it is to be 
got and how administered. It might be well to give a little explanation which would 
go out jin your evidence ? | 

A. I shall be glad todo that. The tuberculin is obtained by making cultures of 
the bacillus which causes the disease. These give off a peculiar secretion during their 
growth, which is retained in the tuberculin, and when this is injected into animals 
affected with the disease it causes a rise in the temperature of from two to five or six 
degrees above normal in a few hours, and it is by that rise in temperature that the pre- 
sence of the disease is detected. In connection with the tests made at the several 


‘Experimental Farms, we have killed a considerable number of animals and there is only 


one instance which I can recall where this reaction occurred where the disease was not 
found. That was a young bull whose sire and dam were both diseased, and on this 
account as the bull was of no value the examination made was done with less care than 
in other cases, and that is the only case I can recollect where we did not find the disease 
clearly marked. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Is it possible for an animal to show reaction that has not the disease‘? 

A. It has been said so, but it can scarcely be proven that such animals have not 
the disease unless every part of their organism is examined, and this it is very difficult 
to do. There is a very strong belief among veterinarians all over the world that this is 
a reliable means of diagnosing the disease. The tuberculin when prepared is injected 
under the skin of the animal and the thermometer is placed in the anus or mouth and 
the variations in temperature watched and recorded every two hours. If a rise in tem- 
perature takes place to the extent mentioned, it is held to be proof that the animal is 
diseased. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Within what length of time does this change take place ? 

A. Usually in eight or ten hours. In Bulletin No. 20 of the Experimental Farm 
series, a very full account is given of all the tests conducted at the Central Farm. These 
show that the conditions vary in different animals. Usually the temperature rises within 
eight or ten hours and remains up for six or eight hours. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. You will have to take the normal temperature before making the“tests ? 

A. Certainly ; the natural temperature is usually taken before the test is made for 
three times at intervals of two or three hours each, and the average of these is used as a 
basis for comparison. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. Do you consider this a reliable test under all cases ? 
A. Ido, sir. As I have already stated, we have killed many animals at the ex- 
perimental farms here which have reacted, al have found the disease in every case ex- 
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cept that one «sich I bave referred to, and we might, in all probability, have found it 
in that if we had searched more thoroughly. 

Q. I have been told by parties who import cattle that in testing them one or two 
will probably react and then on a subsequent test these one or two which reacted would 
stand the subsequent test without reacting, and probably one or two others which stood 
the former test will react. 

A. It is a well known fact that where repeated tests are made with tuberculin if 
you do not allow the lapse of sufficient time, you do not get the reaction again, as a rule. 
That has been shown in the bulletin I have referred to. We tested animals a second 
time after two weeks, and these, although badly diseased, did not show any reaction 
from the second injection. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


@. I understand that Mr. Cargill says that with some animals in the same herd a 
couple of them would react, and then after a while he tested those that had not bee 
tested, and they would show reaction. 


By Mr. Cargill: 


Q. No, no; the same lot. 

A. At what lapse of time, sir? 

Q. It wouldn’t be more than a week or ten days. 

A. I have never known of any instance of that kind. 


By Mr. McMullan: 


Q. Is there any case, in your knowledge, of a healthy animal, after having been 
tested three or four times with tuberculin, suffering from the disease ? 

A. I have never known any instance of the health of the animal suffering. We 
had cases of an animal one year giving no reaction and the following year showing signs 
of the disease. The two animals I referred to as affected at Indian Head, were tested 
two years ago and showed no reaction, but this year they reacted, and on killing them 
the disease was detected. These, probably, had the germs of the disease in them at the 
time first tested, but not far enough advanced to bring about the reaction under the 
tuberculin test. 


By Mr. Ratz: 


Q. What do you do with the animals which are diseased ? 
A. We bury them. 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM, NAPPAN, NOVA SCOTIA, 


At this as well as at all the other branch farms experiments have been carried on 
during the past year with grain, fodder crops and roots similar to those I have spoken 
of at the Central Farm. 

Last season the crops at Nappan were lighter than usual with all sorts of grain. 
Rust prevailed to a large extent and at the Experimental Farm we suffered from 
this disease as elsewhere, and the crops were reduced. The average crop for all the 
varieties of oats grown was thirty-seven bushels per acre, the average of the best 
twelve sorts was forty-six bushels thirty-one pounds, and the largest crop was fifty 
bushels per acre. In barley the average of all the two-rowed varieties was twenty- 
nine bushels twenty-three pounds, the average of the best twelve sorts, thirty-four 
bushels twenty-eight pounds; and the largest crop was forty bushels and forty 
pounds per acre. The six-rowed barley gave an average from all varieties of thirty- 
six bushels twenty-one pounds, the average of the best twelve sorts was forty-four 
bushels fifteen pounds, and the largest crop was fifty bushels per acre. In spring 
wheat the average of all varieties was eighteen bushels forty pounds, the average of 
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‘the best twelve sorts, twenty-two bushels twenty-three pounds, while the largest crop 
was twenty-five bushels twenty pounds per acre. I give you these figures to ae that 
the falling off has been quite considerable as compared with former years, and this has 
been due largely to the prevalence of rust. Indian corn did well at the Nappan Farm : 
the average of all the varieties was fifteen tons 1,695 pounds per acre, the average of 
the best six sorts nineteen tons 1,967 pounds, and the largest crop was twenty-three 
tons 1,850 pounds per acre. Turnips have done fairly well—roots generally succeed 
well in the maritime provinces—the average of all the varieties of turnips grown was 
twenty-six tons 551 pounds, the average of the best six sorts thirty tons 625 pounds 
and the largest crop thirty tons 1,915 pounds per acre. In mangels the average of all 
varieties was twenty-three tons 841 pounds, the average of the best six sorts thirty tons 
1,627 pounds, and the largest crop thirty-eight tons 125 pounds per acre. Carrots gave 
an average yield on all varieties of twelve tons 768 pounds, the average of the best six 
varieties was fifteen tons 1,320 pounds, and the largest crop was seventeen tons 
seventy-five pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. With turnips do you test different times of sowing, earlier and later ? 

A. Yes, sir, we had at all the experimental farms two series of plots, one sown two 
weeks later than the other. At the Central Experimental Farm we carry that point 
further and sowed last year four series of piots at intervals of from eight to twenty 
days each, but at the branch farms there are but two sowings. 


By Mr. Macdonald (Kings) : 
Q. Have you got the names of the kinds of wheat that gave the results mentioned 
A. Yes. Wellman’s Fife gave the largest crop of wheat at the Nappan farm, and 
the varieties that stood next were Pringle’s Champlain, Beauty, Progress, Alpha and 
Admiral, Hungarian, White Connell, Emporium and Huron. These are the varieties 
which averaged twenty-two bushels, twenty-three pounds per acre, the Wellman’s Fife 
having given the largest yield, namely, twenty-five bushels and twenty pounds per acre. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. What was the result of the early and late sowing of turnips ? 

A. The average of the crop of the first sowing at Nappan was 28 tons 1,185 pounds 
per acre while the second sowing gave an average of 23 tons 1,918 pounds per acre, a 
difference of 4 tons 1,267 pounds per acre in favour of early sowing. The qualieror 
the turnips has generally been a little more woody from the first sowing than the second 
but I do not think that is a matter of much moment, as the cattle seem to eat them 
just as freely as those later sown. ; 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. What was the time of the first sowing ? 

A. The first turnips were sown at Nappan on the 25th of May; the second on the 
7th June. The first sowing at the Central Farm last year was on the 28th of April 
the second on the 6th of May, the third on the 21st of May, the fourth on the 11th of 
June. ‘The average yield per acre from the first sowing was 25 tons 1,298 pounds, that 
was perhaps unduly early as it did not yield as well as the second sowing. The next 
sowing, that on 6th May, gave 26 tons 905 pounds. The average yield from the third 
sowing was 33 tons 330 pounds, and that from the last sowing was 24 tons 1,413 


pounds. 


By Mr. Broder : a 


Q. The last sowing was in June? 
A. Early in June. The differences were not so largly in favour of the early sow- 
ings last year as they usually are, much depends on the season. 


2 
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By Mr. Bell (Pictou): 


Q. Which gave the biggest yield ? 

A. In this case the second sowing gave the largest crop, that of the 6th of May. 

Q. How many tons was that ! 

A. Taking the average of all the varieties the yield was 26 tons 905 pounds per 
acre. The largest crop was given by the East Lothian, which was 30 tons 710 pounds 
per acre. 


By Mr. Broder : 


Q. The Kangaroo turnip has been recommended by some. Can you tell us anything 
about that ? 

A. No. That is a variety which has not been tried here. In fact, I have not 
heard of this sort before. 

Q. They are raising it in the Eastern provinces ? 

A. There are many instances occurring of local seedsmen giving extraordinary 
names to old varieties. Possibly this may be a case of that sort, as I have not met 
with this name in any of the seed catalogues. 

Q. It is a very long turnip, not unlike a Sweedish turnip. The people there have 
been calling it a Government turnip, that is what made me ask the question ? 

A. It did not come from the Experimental Farm under that name. 

Potatoes have given very good results at Nappan during the past year. The 
average of the best twelve varieties was 378 bushels and 28 pounds, and the largest 
crop, 448 bushels 48 pounds per acre. 

Horse beans have been tested during the past season at all the Experimental Farms 
by growing them in rows of different widths, and they have succeeded very well at 
Nappan, the largest crop there being 13 tons 400 lbs. per acre. Horse beans have done 
poorly on all the other farms. In all cases these experiments have shown that growing 
them in rows two instead of three feet apart has produced the best results. On inquiry 
I find that it is a common practice in Great Britain to grow horse beans in rows two 
feet apart. 

Soja beans have given the largest crops at Nappan in drills two feet apart, namely 
5 tons 600 lbs. per acre. The Soja beans have not done as well at Nappan as the horse 
beans, whereas at the other farms they have done a great deal better. In these 
experiments the best results have been had when the seed has been sown in drills from 
21 to 24 inches apart. 

In millets there is a new ae the Japanese millet, coming to the front, which 
promises to be very valuable as a fodder plant. It gave a yield last year at Nappan of 
16 tons 1,960 lbs. per acre when grown at a distance of 15 inches between the rows. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


For some years past the water supply at the Nappan farm has been very defective. 
Last year some springs were found on the farm in the woods on high ground, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the buildings. A reservoir was constructed near the 
source of the springs and the water has been brought from this in galvanized iron pipes 
and introduced into all the buildings. This water has been analysed by the chemist of 
the Experimental Farms who says: “It is exceedingly good water, exceptionally pure, 
and one eminently suited to drinking and household purposes.” The supply is ample 
for drinking and household purposes and is of excellent quality. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MILCH COWS. 
Bf 
During the last year a comprehensive test has been conducted with the whole herd 
of.milch cows, 27 in all, showing the cost of feed and receipt from sales of milk, setting 
the manure against the labour. The results show an average profit of $14 per 
cow. The different animals vary very much’; the best one gave a profit of $28.64 ; the 
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poorest one 21 cents, showing that it is very important for farmers to know what sort 
of animals they are feeding and to watch the results they get so that they may find out 
whether each cow is giving a profit or whether they are keeping some animals for the 
pleasure of their company. 

A comparison was made by Mr. Robertson of two groups of cows about equal in 
quality, which showed that more profit was made from cows which calved in the fall 
than from those which calved in the spring. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


(). Does he give any reason why ? 
A. No; but he shows that they gave more milk and consumed more of the rough 
products of the farm. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


(). What did he do with the milk ? 
A. He sold it to the experimental dairy at Nappan, which is conducted by the Dairy 
Commissioner. The milk was delivered there and sold for the making of butter. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. That was a very low average of profit, $14? 
A. That was the average. If the poorer cows had been eliminated, the results 
would have been better. I may say that it is not the most successful experiments that 


give us always the most useful information, If we take the average results and can 


ee ee a 


explain the conditions under which they are obtained and point out how these may be 
improved, these are sometimes more valuable and impressive than if we could show a 
large gain from each animal. 


By Mr. Macdonald: 


Q. Does the profit from cows calving in the fall arise from the advanced price of 
the butter or the better quality of the milk ? 

A. In his report the superintendent says: ‘One striking fact is that cows of 
equal quality (as near as can be judged) which were fresh in the fall gave more profit 
than their equals fresh in the spring, besides consuming more of the rough products of 
the farm. For instance, Nos. 21, 24 and 26 were fresh in the spring, and consumed 
$117.62 worth of feed, paid for a and left a balance of $63.13 to their credit. While 
Nos. 6, 17, 22 and 25 that were fresh in the fall consumed $154.51, paid for it and left. 
a balance of $106.11, being $10.75 per cow in favour of the fall-calved cow.” 


By Mr. McLaren : 


Q. Would that not be on account of getting better profits in the winter ? 

_ <A. That might influence the result eo some eed) but I could not say how much. 
We get an advance on the milk sent to the dairy of 50 cents per hundred pounds, which 
is paid at the end of each month for all the milk delivered, then at the end of the year, 
after the cost of the butter has been deducted the balance of profit is divided pro rata 
among the patrons who have supplied the milk. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. You don’t remember what the average would be ? 
A. I do not, and the particulars are not given to us in such a way as would enable 
us to give that information. 
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By Mr. McMillan ; 


Q. The cows are pastured in summer ? 

EAE OS, 

Q. Cows fuliy fed lying in the stable in the winter will give more milk than cows 
in Batre! 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. Although the winter feeding costs more money the product in milk will be so 
much greater that the difference will be in favour of the winter-fed cow ? 

A. There is a difference of $10.75 per cow in favour of those which calved in the 
fall after taking the cost of the feeding in each case. 

(. The difference in profit is in favour of the winter cow ? 


By Mr. Martin: 


(. Is the milk in both cases used for the manufacture of butter ? 

A. I believe so—I do not think there has been any cheese made at this factory 
during the past two or three years. 

Q. Is the milk sold absolutely, or is the skimmed milk returned to the farm ? 

A. The skim milk is returned to the farm. 

(). In making up the profits do you take into account the feeding of calves ? 

A. Yes. The value of the skim milk is duly estimated. 

An additional area of land has been cleared on this farm during the year and some 
of it brought into cultivation. Improvements have also been made in the buildings. 

In the horticultural branch many additional varieties of large and small fruits have 
been planted and the orchards have made satisfactory growth, that which is sheltered 
by a belt of wood has done exceptionally well. Comparative tests have also been made 
of many varieties of small fruits, also with many different sorts of garden vegetables, 
such as pease, tomatoes and corn. 

The superintendent of the farm and the horticulturist have devoted a good deal of 
time during the past year to attending meetings of farmers and delivering addresses in 
different parts of the maritime provinces on agricultural and horticultural subjects. 

Satisfactory progress has been made in all branches of the work, and quite a 
number of varieties have been added to the collection of ornamental trees, shrubs and 
plants now being tested at Nappan as to their hardiness and general usefulness for the 
maritime provinces. 


THE BrRancH EXPERIMENTAL FARM AT BRANDON. 


At the Brandon farm experiments of a similar nature to those I have described in 
connection with Nappan have been conducted, but with better results in some respects, 
particularly in reference to the oat crop. The Brandon farm this year takes the lead 
of all the Experimental Farms in the number of bushels per acre obtained of this 
cereal. The average crop of all the varieties tested was ninety bushels and eight - 
pounds per acre. The best twelve sorts gave an average of 107 bushels and 13 pounds, 
while the heaviest yielding variety, a newly introduced oat, the White Giant, gave a 
yield of 114 bushels 4 pounds to the acre. 

Barley has also done remarkably well there, the two-rowed varieties of the best six 
sorts, gave an average of fifty-nine bushels and twenty-eight pounds per acre, the average 
of all varieties was fifty-one bushels and thirty-five pounds, and the largest yielder, the 
Kirby, a newly introduced hybrid sort gave sixty-five bushels and twenty pounds 
per acre. 

The six-rowed barleys which were tested have also done well. The average yield 
of all the varieties has been fifty five bushels and seventeen pounds, the best six sorts 
have averaged sixty-three bushels and forty-six pounds per acre and the largest crop 
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has been given by the Stella, which is also one of the new hybrids, »nd gave sixty- 
eight bushels and sixteen pounds per acre. 

The yields of spring wheat at the Brandon farm have not come quite up to those 
of the Experimental Farm at Indian Head this year, but they show well with an average 
crop of all varieties of thirty bushels to the acre, while the general average for the 
province of Manitoba has been about eighteen bushels. These larger crops show the 
advantages we have derived from a thorougk preparation of the land, early sowing, 
using only plump and well matured grain for seed and selecting the most productive 
and vigorous varieties for sowing. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. How many bushels to the acre have you sown? 

A. In sowing spring wheat we use a bushel and a-half to the acre, of barley we 
usually sow two bushels to the acre, and oats will vary from a bushel and three pecks 
to two bushels ; where short plump oats are used a bushel and three pecks is sufficient. 


— By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Would the average figures you have given be taken from the small plots or from 
the larger field plots? 

A. The averages I have quoted are the results which have been obtained from the 
small plots ; I have, however, some figures regarding the field crops which I shall be 
glad to give you. They show that the field crops compare very well with those obtained 
from the smaller plots. 

Q. You gave spring wheat at thirty bushels to the acre and the general average of 
the province at eighteen bushels, would that thirty bushels be from the small plots ? 

A. That would be from small plots. You will find, however, by referring to the 
field crops, that the returns have been much the same. I will give you the figures of 
some of the field crops at Brandon. 

I may say that the area occupied by field crops at Brandon is not large with any 
one variety as we have so many different sorts to grow. 


VARIETY. SIZE OF FIELD. YIELD PER ACRE. 
ACRES BUSHELS. POUNDS. 

OY eiintan sHites s-ccu'. on ee Benet 1} 40 
| ETee Lal NG Coe tt MRD PRR UML SAU A 2 39 30 
Ierestom Oe Oly ek 4 ee 3 36 ys 
PO LOY Cte c ols s,s Guts terse he ee 2 31 30 
TRECDOEVLO SWAN ore shale fle 6s) sca, ee 34 30 40 
Wiites Connelly 4.200.000) eee 34 30 8 
CPOE Pal eG «tite. )1 ees b 38 sto RLS 
WV it 6 FVUSSIAM es ye esc 6 PL 1 OF AS 
POATEREPAN Ws ow bears ed to Oe ee 1 ot 28 
LEI Ome ee fk gies eo) a be 1 33 30 


In the whole list of field crops of wheat comprising over thirty acres, the average 
yield has been about thirty-two bushels per acre, which is a larger average than that 
obtained from the smaller plots. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Is the seed sown in drills or broadcast ? 

A. Always in drills at the experimental farms. We have tried broadcast sowing 
for several years at Brandon, and the results have shown that it is much more economi- 
cal to sow with the drills. 
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The practice is to use more seed when sowing broadcast than in the drills, and the 


crop lias not been so good. 
® 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. In speaking of these varieties you have just referred to, have you found in many 
years much difference in varieties ! 

A. Yes, sir, we have found ina four years’ test that some varieties will average 
much more than others. And these demonstrations in bushels per acre, cannot be set 
aside. Where we sow for four or five years running a number of varieties and tind 
certain sorts coming to the top of the list every year with a large average yield, that, to 
my mind, is quite sufficient to justify the recommending of these varieties for general 
cultivation, and when tried they usually give very satisfactory results. 

In Manitoba the pea crop is attracting more attention than formerly. The varieties 
tested have nearly all done well, and have averaged 41 bushels 8 pounds per acre, the 
best twelve sorts giving 51 bushels 7 pounds per acre. The highest yielder was Harri- 
son’s Glory, which gave 59 bushels per acre. This is a variety which was introduced 
some years ago at the Agricultural College at Guelph, Ont. It came, I think, from 
England, and has done unusually well at Brandon. Indian corn has also given good 
crops, the best six sorts having given an average yield of 23 tons 1,450 pounds per 
acre. The yield of roots have been remarkable during the past year—the best six 
varieties of turnips averaging 49 tons 1,088 pounds per acre, and the best six varieties 
of mangels averaging 62 tons 872 pounds per acre. 

'  Q. In the experimental plots ? 

A. Yes, sir, but the experimental plots are sown in precisely the same way as the 
field plots, in rows 24 feet apart, and the yields per acre are calculated from the weight 
of roots obtained from two rows, each 66 feet long. 

Q. Do you find the experimental plots and the field cultivation yield about the same 
on an average ! 

A. Much the same where the land is of fair average quality. 

Carrots have given much lighter yields, the average from the best six varieties was 
12 tons 567 pounds. The crop of potatoes has been unusually large, the average returns 
from the whole number of varieties tested, which was 104 in all, were 394 bushels 18 
pounds per acre. The best twelve sorts have averaged 600 bushels 7 pounds per acre. 
The largest yielder was a seedling which was originated at the Central Farm, this gave 
682 bushels 8 pounds per acre. 


TREATMENT OF OATS FOR SMUT. 


Experiments have also been continued with reference to smut in grain and especi- 
ally with the smut which affects oats. This variety of smut has been increasing very 
much in Manitoba of late years, so much so, that in some localities it has reduced the 
weight of the crop considerably. We have been trying experiments with a new anti- 
septic, formalin or formaldehyde. This is a liquid known in commerce under both 
these names, and in both instances it consists of a 40 per cent solution of formaldhyde 
in water. It is a very strong antiseptic, and we find that by taking 44 ounces of 
formalin, which costs about 5 cents an ounce, and mixing it with 10 gallons of water 
and steeping the grain in that mixture we get a complete remedy for this trouble. We 
have tried soaking the grain for two hours and for one hour, and we have tried it at 
Brandon for ten minutes and have found the result satisfactory in all cases. The grain 
grown on plots where the seed was so treated was completely free from smut. We are 
carrying on the same line of experiments this year, as this is one of the most hopeful 
things for smut in oats and barley we have ever tested. Smut in wheat we can control 
well with blue stone, that has now been tried for many years and found to be an 
effectual remedy. 
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By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. What was the shortest time of soaking you found effectual ? 

A. The shortest time tried was 10 minutes. In the past most of the remedies 
used for smut in oats have involved soaking for twenty-four hours, but we began with 
the formalin by soaking for two hours. Then at Brandon it was tried by Mr. Bedford 
for a shorter time, half-an-hour and subsequently for fifteen and ten minutes, and he 
found good results from it all through. This year it is being tested on all the experi- 
mental farms for the shorter periods. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. What did you say was the price of the formalin ? 

A. We have paid here, buying it at wholesale, 50 cents a pound, that is less 
than 4 cents an ounce. I said 5 cents an ounce. I have seen it advertised in the 
North-west papers at 75 cents a pound, that is a little less than 5 cents per 

- ounce. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou) : 


Q. Will it be necessary to saturate the grain or will it do to sprinkle the 
solution ? 

A. Iam not yet able to answer that question. One of the experiments being tried 
this year is to sprinkle the grain and see if that will have the desired effect. 


By an honourable Member : 


Q. I suppose you soak one lot of grain and put an another in the same fluid after 
it ? 
A. Yes, as long as the liquid lasts. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictow) : 


Q. Is this remedy for sale all over Canada ? 
A. I think ‘you will have no difficulty in procuring it from drug stores in any town 
or city. The superinterdents of our North-west farms have both spoken of the 
usefulness of this remedy at meetings in the North-west where this is a matter of more 
vital importance than it is here, and. they inform me that it can be procured now almost 
everywhere in that part of the country, and I understand it has been used by many 

_ farmers for this purpose during the past season. 


by Mr. McMullan : 


Q. It dissolves entirely like water ? 
A. Jt mixes readily with water in all proportions. 


By an honourable Member : 


Q. After you have soaked the oats in this solution do you dry them then ? 
| A. We spread them out for an hour or so before sowing. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Were wheat, barley and oats all treated in this way ? 

A. We tried oats only last year, but this year barley is also being tried. The 
- eovering of these cereals, being wrinkled and uneven, it has been difficult to find a 
satisfactory remedy. It does ‘well with the oats, and I think will do well with barley. 
_ The ordinary remedy, bluestone dissolved in water, has been found quite effective with 
q smut in wheat.’ 
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By the Chairman : 


Q. This formalin is the same article that is used for domestic purposes for 
destroying mold ! 
A. Yes, it is an antiseptic, and is used also in hospitals as a germ destroyer. 


By Mr. McLaren: 


Q. The cheese, supply men all over the country keep this in stock in large 
quantities ? 


Q. In the factories 4 
A. Those who furnish dairy supplies in the different towns in Canada. 


By Mr. Bell (Pictou): 


Q. What strength of bluestone do you use ? 

A. One pound in a pail and a half of water and that is sprinkled on ten bushels of 
wheat. That quantity of the solution is enough to moisten every kernel of the ten 
bushels of wheat when stirred well with a shovel. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. How much of the formalin would be required to do say ten bushels ? 

A. I could not say just what quantity of the fluid would be required for ten 
bushels of grain—We recommend 44 oz. of the formalin to be mixed with ten imperial 
gallons of water. About twenty cents would cover the cost of this quantity. 

Q. How much grain would that suffice for ? 

A. We have not yet determined that point, our plan has been to immerse the 
grain in very coarse open sacking in the liquid and leave it there for ten or fifteen 
minutes, then lift it out, allow the liquid to drain and empty the grain out todry. I 
do not know how many small sacks could be soaked in this way in ten imperial 
gallons. That would be about a quarter of a barrel. The mixture would cost about 
eighty cents a barrel. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. You have never tried just dipping it and taking it out when it is merely wet ? 

A. No, sir, we should prefer leaving it in for ten minutes. It is well to give it 
time enough so that every part of the grain may be well wetted. 

Q. If dipping would do, it could be done so much quicker ? 

A. We are trying this year not only soaking for short periods, but also the effect 
of sprinkling. ; 


FLAX, SOJA BEANS, JAPANESE MILLET, &C. 


Experiments have also been conducted at Brandon with flax, Soja beans, 
Japanese millet and a number of different varieties of grains and clovers, from which 
much useful information has been obtained. Experiments have also been carried on 
to show the usefulness of straw as a fodder for steers. The results of these tests have 
shown that the animals do very well with straw if the farmer has not hay, provided he 
uses with it turnips and ground barley. 


By an honourable Member : 


@. Would you cut the straw ? 
A. Yes, by all means. 
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FATTENING OF CHICKENS, 


Experiments have been conducted at Brandon for the past two years in the fattening 
of chickens and turkeys and much useful information has been gained. These experi- 
ments have been tried by penning one group of birds and allowing the other to run at 
large. The groups were equal in number and in 1897 five penned turkeys gained in 24 
days 11 lbs. more than the five running at large, and three Plymouth Rock cockerels 
also gained 3 lbs. 3 ozs. more in confinement. These experiments have been carried 
on without cramming the birds. They were fed all they would eat. We find that from 
three to four weeks is as long as it is profitable to fatten birds in confinement, and that 
after that time it takes a great deal more food for every pound of flesh added. Experi- 
ments this last year, 1898, with four Plymouth Rock chickens in each case showed that 
they gained 5:06 lbs. more in four weeks when penned than the same number of birds 
allowed to run at large. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What did the cost of feeding the birds come to per pound of gain ? 

A. Mr. Bedford estimates it at 3 cents a pound, which I notice is a good deal less 
than the Dairy Commissioner reports as the cost of feeding here. 

Q. I think it is 6 or 64 cents perlb., and Mr. Bedford gives us 3 cents per lb. I 
don’t know whether the climate has anything to do with it or would make that 
difference. 

A. I cannot say as to that, 


By Mr. McNeil : 


@. Is it fed whole or ground ? 

A. The grain was crushed and moistened, he says, for the morning meal and fed 
whole for the evening meal. 

(. What was it moistened with ? 

A. With water. 

Q. Not with milk. 

A. No, not with milk. 

Mr. Bedford says that the feed consumed was 74 lbs. wheat, 33 lbs. oats and 32 
Ibs. barley for the 5:06 pounds of gain, and he valued the grain at one cent per pound 
which made 15 cents in all; so the cost of feed per pound of gain was about 3 cents. 

Some interesting experiments in fattening chickens were carried on also at the 
Central Farm last year which will be given you by Mr. Gilbert, the poultry manager, 
in his evidence. These experiments seem to show that poultry can be made to increase 
in weight very rapidly when penned and given all they can eat without the use of the 
cramming machine, provided the best breeds are selected for this purpose. 


FRUIT AND FOREST TREES. e 


Further experiments have also been made at Brandon with large and small fruits. 
It is gratifiying to know that the cross bred varieties of apples, crosses between the Siber- 
ian crab and the larger and hardier apples of the east have wintered well, most of them 
having budded from the tips. I have had word from Mr. McKay during the last few 
days that the wild types of these fruits have wintered well, but that some of the cross- 
bred sorts have been killed. We have thirty-six of these varieties fruiting this season 
here, some of them had an unusual show of large blossoms, and the fruit of the crosses 
between this small crab and the Wealthy apple is now about three times the size of the 
average of the crabs on the tree from which these crosses were produced. These are 
photographs of the blossoms, showing the flowers of the two parents and those of the 
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progeny. The photograph shows the flowers of this cross of nearly double the size of 
those produced on the parent trees. Mr. Shutt kindly made these photographs for me. 


By Mr McNeill: 


Q. The male used in this cross was the Wealthy? 

A. Yes, we have used the Wild Siberian crab for the female, for the reason that we 

have found in other experiments that it is usually the female which gives constitution 
and hardiness to the progeny. I think that the outlook is very hopeful for getting 
some varieties of fruits from this source which will be really valuable for the North- 
west country. We shall be able to judge better as to this after we have seen the fruits 
which are now growing, mature. They are growing rapidly and look very promising. 
_ Many experiments have been made on the Brandon farm with forest and orna- 
mental trees, also with ornamental shrubs and flowers. The people in that part of the 
Dominion, especially, regard with the greatest pleasure and delight the accession of 
additional fruits, blooming plants and ornamental shrubs, and this department of the 
work of this branch farm is, I think, one of the most useful lines which can be followed. 
It makes the settlers more contented with their homes when they find that they can grow 
so many beautiful things about them, and thus make their surroundings attractive. 
These little things all count in the lives of the people, and I think that the more con- 
tented the settlers are the better it will be for the country. Much experience is being 
gained each year as to the hardiness of the different varieties of forest and ornamental 
trees, shrubs and flowers, and the number of species and varieties found useful in this 
part of the Dominion is steadily increasing. Many comprehensive experiments have 
also been carried on at the experimental farm at Brandon by Mr. Bedford, in the 
testing of vegetables to determine those most suitable to the climate of Manitoba. 


BRANCH EXPERIMENTAL FARM AT INDIAN HEAD. 


At Indian Head the oat crop in the test plots has averaged less than in Brandon, 
the whole of the varieties tested having given an average of 61 bush. 30 lbs. to the acre 
and the best 12 varieties an average of 74 bush. 15 Jbs. In field crops they have done 
better. Buckbee’s Illinois has headed the list of the uniform test plots with a crop of 
79 bush. 14 lbs. per acre, but in the field crops 15 acres of Banner have given an average 
of 85 bushels, while 10 acres of Abundance gave an average of 82 bushels to the acre. 


by Mr. Moore: 


Q. You reckon 34 pounds to the bushel, I presume ? 

A. Yes; 34 pounds to the bushel. 

Of the two-rowed barleys the crop has been good ; the six best sorts gave an average 
crop of 54 bush. 16 lbs. and the largest crop which was given by the Danish Chevalier was 
57 bush. 44 lbs. per acre. The average of all the varieties of two-rowed barley was 45 
bush. 37 lbs. 

The six-rowed barleys have also averaged very well and have been a little more 
productive than the two-rowed sorts, the best six varieties having given an average of 
53 bushels and 6 lbs, per acre, the largest crop being 56 bushels 32 lbs. 

In spring wheat the Indian Head farm has given the largest crops obtained from 
any of the farms, the average of all the varieties tried having been 36 bushels 10 lbs. 
per acre, an average of 6 bushels 10 lbs. higher than that at the Brandon farm, which 
stands next in the list. The best twelve sorts of spring wheat at the Indian Head farm 
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during the past year gave an average of 43 bushels per acre, and these varieties have 
run very even in crop and range as follows :— 


Bush. Lbs 
ME Omri) VW L1TCEMEST EOE es ee? 60-128) DPI ers Se 45 30 
NIG 3 VO eg Vth 2 cd coh JS ARO 3 45 20 
No. 3 Red Fife. . 44 20 
No wrt Monarehs 372% PEEL) BLIP aa eMno ee LC 8b te eas 43 20 
INOmpoRSbanlen mie tks 2 Ml. ce Manin Rho ciel eat 43 10 
NOx vomeWielliian shite wos on uo ee | Be are me 43 10 
UO SOC COP ayitoy ot 2 AD Ge eee eee eee 42 30) 
PGi cow Wi nate aomme My i030) idl oe Re Lion es 42 30 
DN OMe WV LIEDE MEMULSSTA TST Iete wis 9 «aide Mee PENT. ey hah AD 20: 
Vom Ome rostOnie catatonic. Sua pe Boe 8s hee Cork 2h, 42 10 
iNonMb 2O nowy, sneer Pee as). 0 CS Fs Saree he 4] 20: 
Nome DOR Ppa ures: < Wie OU 1) a eRe ee ttle dbs 40 20: 


Looking over the list it will be seen that the first ten come within very close 
range of each other; the greatest difference is 3 bush., the one at the top producing 
45 and the tenth 42, showing that the averages of the productive sorts have been 
uniformly high at that farm. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. How many of these are cross-bred sorts ? 

A. Four out of the ten are cross-breds, and one, the Percy, stands within 10 lbs. 
per acre of the highest yielder, which was the White Fife. ° 

Q. How about the ripening of these hybrids ! ; 

A. They ripen about four days earlier on the average than the White or Red Fife, 
taking a series of years. In some seasons the difference is greater and in other seasons 
less, but that is about the average. This earlier ripening habit has been inherited from 
the early variety used as one of the parents in this cross. The Red Fife and White 
Fife wheats have been used as one of the parents in these crosses. 

@. You mean that they are so many days earlier than the Red Fife? 

A. Yes. 

Nine varieties of fall wheat were tested last year at Indian Head inside one of the 
hedge inclosures. They wintered well and made very strong growth, but rust struck 
them early and badly and they gave a very poor yield, the crops averaging from nine 
to fifteen bushels per acre. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. What sort of a hedge was used about this enclosure ? 

A. It was a willow hedge. 

(. I know farmers who-had rust and barberry hedges and ae the hedges were 
destroyed they had no rust after that. 

A. That is no doubt so, on the other hand we have had pases hedges at the 
Central Farm and I have never been able to detect any difference in the rusting 
between the wheat grown near the hedges and that growing distant from them. There 
are so many conditions which influence crops that it is not always safe to draw positive 
conclusions from such results. I have mentioned this fall wheat experiment because 
we have tried to grow it many times and have failed. When it does ripen at Indian 
Head it usually matures later than spring wheat and gives a lighter crop. 

Pease have shown up well at the Indian Head farm, the average of the 47 varieties 
tested was thirty-seven bushels fifty-nine pounds. The best twelve sorts gave an 
average of forty-seven bushels twenty-seven pounds, while the largest yielder, the 
Paragon, gave fifty-seven bushels and fifty pounds. Indian corn has also done fairly 
well at Indian Head but the crops were very late. The average of all varieties was 
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eleven tons 1,399 pounds, and the best six sorts gave an average of 15 tons 1271 
pounds. The crops of turnips, of which very few are grown in that section of country, 
were very fair, the best six varieties tested giving an average of 26 tons 1,658 pounds 
per acre. The six best varieties of mangels gave an average of 28 tons 1,853 pounds. 
This is an unusually large crop for Indian Head, the season being short there root crops 
are usually small. Carrots have always given a small yield there, and last year they 
fell much short of turnips and mangels. 

In the potato crop Indian Head stands this year above all the other experimental 
farms. The 104 varieties which were tested have given the unprecedented average of 
503 bushels 16 lbs per acre. The 12 best varieties averages 652 bushels per acre, and 
the largest cropper the Polaris, stands at the head with 706 bushels and 12 pounds per 
acre. Mr. McKay tells me they have never seen such a crop of potatoes in the North- 
west Territories as that of last year. 

The experiments in grasses, which are so important, have been continued and 
attract much interest, but owing to the very dry spring the crops of hay were light, 
there being no rain till June. Fields from which only one crop of Brome grass had 
been taken averaged 1,700 pounds per acre, while a newly sown field last: year, notwith- 
standing the dry weather, gave 2 tons 500 pounds per acre. Experiments were begun 
in the spring of 1898, both at Brandon and Indian Head, with the view of gaining 
information as to the best plants to sow for ploughing under to enrich the soil. We 
have found that looking to the maintenance of the fertility of the land, attempts to 
grow clover with grain as a nurse crop have always been a failure. We find that the 
grain takes all the moisture out of the land and that there is not enough moisture left 
in the soil after harvest to give the young plants a fair start, and we have never had 
any results worth ploughing under from such experiments. But by sowing clover on 
fallow land without a nurse crop we have had a good growth, and we hope that instead 
of having’ a bare fallow every third year, to sow clover, for ploughing down and in this 
way add to the fertility of the soil and thus help future crops of grain. On the plots 
devoted to this test last year we had different varieties of clover ; we also sowed buck- 
wheat and rape and ploughed these under, for the reason that some farmers advocate 
the growth of these plants for that purpose. These plots were all ploughed under when 
in the best condition in the autumn, and sown with Red Fife wheat in the spring. 
The yields of the different plots will be ascertained when the harvest comes on, and we 
shall then be able to see the results of this work. 

The tests undertaken this year have been in reference to a more permanent rota- 
tion of crops. We have laid out a series of half-acre plots, leaving some for check plots, 
and these were sown with mammoth red clover, common red clover, Alsike clover, 
pease, tares, lucerne, buckwheat, rape and Brome grass, and these 20 half-acre plots 
have been arranged for a three years’ test. The first series of these plots have been 
sown with clover which will be followed next year with wheat, and then some of them 
in the third year with wheat and others with oats, following the practice of some of 
the farmers in the district in regard to this rotation. ‘lhe next series of plots are 
occupied this year with grain, and will have clover next year, and the following year 
will be sown with grain. The third series will be in grain for the next two years, then 
following with clovers. It is proposed to carry on this work for a number of years— 
the plots being so arranged as to show every year both the leguminous crops and the 
grain crops. J hope that in a few years we shall thus gain much light on that subject, 
which is so important in the North-west, and be able to demonstrate that the fertility 
of the land may thus be maintained for a long period. 


i By Mr. McNeill - 


Q. Is the land liable to become clover sick ? 

A. We really know very little about clover sickness in this country, unless it be 
true that there are lands of that character in Prince Edward Island. That is the only 
part of the country where I have heard any complaint of this peculiar condition. In 
several instances where farmers have complained of failure in growing clover in Prince 
Edward Island I have found that the quantity of seed sown was very small, about four 
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pounds to the acre. In such case if the seed chanced to be of poor quality, not much 
success could be expected. Possibly this may be the true explanation of some of the 
failures reported. : 

Experiments have also been carried on at Indian Head with horse beans, Soja 
beans, Japanese millet, rape, flax, tares, and canary grass, and much useful information 
has been gathered regarding these crops. A large list of vegetables have also been 
tried to gain further information as to the sorts which are best suited to the climate of 
the North-west. 


FOREST TREES, FRUITS, ETC., AT INDIAN HEAD. 


Experiments with forest trees have been continued, especially in the direction of 
discovering the most economical methods of raising trees from seed such as are suitable 
for that country and of planting and caring for them. Many new varieties have also 
been introduced there for test. The question was then asked “ What does it cost to 
plant and keep up an acre of these trees?” The total cost per acre for four years 
under different methods of planting and care has varied from $12 to $15 per acre. 
This includes the cost of planting and keeping the ground clean for the whole of this 
period, by which time the trees will be large enough to shade the ground and hence 
require no further care. That does not, however, include the cost of growing the young 
trees for planting. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. About how many did you plant to the acre ? 

A. We have been gaining information every year on this subject and have tried 
them at different distances, but we find that five feet apart each way gives the best 
results as far as our experience has gone. The great point is to get as early as possible 
enough foliage to shade the ground and thus prevent the growth of weeds, then the 
farmer has no trouble with his tree plantation. Our latest experiment has been to 
plant forest trees and sand cherries in alternate rows about 24 feet apart. The sand 
cherries make very quick growth and spread rapidly over the ground and it is expected 
that in two years enough shade will be had from the sand cherries so that there will be 
no further need for cultivation. The sand cherries would probably die out when the 
other trees grow large enough to shade the ground thoroughly. In this particular 
plantation the trees have been arranged so as to permit of cutting out those of least 
value, leaving permanently those of the most valuable sorts. In this case the ash and 
the elm are intended eventally to occupy the ground entirely, they will probably be 
large enough to serve this purpose in ten years. 

More than 300 varieties of forest and ornamental trees and shrubs have now been 
tested at Indian Head during the past ten years, and much information gained as to 
their relative hardiness. Sufficient experience has now been gained to justify the pub- 
lication of a list of the most hardy and useful species, which will probably be issued 
before the close of the present year. Many sorts of small fruits have been successfully 
grown ; currants, gooseberries and raspberries have done well. Strawberries have not 
done so well, because the spring frosts so often destroy the blossoms. With the large 
fruits we have as yet had no success. We have tested more than 200 of the 
hardiest varieties of apples from Russia and other parts of northern Europe and almost 
every year they have been killed down to the snow line. In the past ten or eleven 
years we have planted over 2,000 of these apple trees, and have not yet succeded in 
getting an apple. We have now only the hardy cross-bred varieties to which I have 
referred, to look forward to, but these I think are very promising. A large proportion 
of the the cross-bred sorts and seedlings which were planted in 1897 at Indian Head 
lived during the following winter. I have not received full reports yet this year, but I 
know that the past winter has been unusually severe in the North-west ; there has been 
a great deal of bare ground and very little snow on it during the severe weather. The 
Manitoba plum seedlings have all done well at Indian Head, but most of the seedlings 
of the improved varieties of native plums have not succeeded. 
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Experiments were conducted last year in the feeding of steers, comparing the 
relative merits of Brome hay, wheat chaff, threshed Brome hay and native hay for this 
purpose. Experiments have also been conducted with poultry and in the breeding of 
swine. 


BRANCH EXPERIMENTAL FARM AT AGASSIZ, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


At the Agassiz farm the winter was mild, but the spring has been cold and back- 
ward. Similar tests to those carried on at the other farms as to the relative value of 
many varieties of grain have been carried on at that farm, and a large amount of useful 
information obtained, and the results of these tests have been inspected by a large 
number of visiting farmers. All the experimental farms are visited every year by a 
large number of farmers who inspect the work going on and thus gain much useful 
information which they can put into practice. At this farm the best 12 sorts of oats 
have given an average of 62 bushels 2 pounds per acre. The best 6 varieties of two- 
rowed ‘parley have given 36 bushels 2 pounds per acre, and the best 6 varieties of six- 
rowed barley 37 bushels 21 pounds per acre. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. What is the difference between the two-rowed and six-rowed barleys ? 

A. The difference at the experimental farm at Agassiz, British Columbia, is 3 
bushels 19 pounds per acre on the average in favour of the six-rowed sorts. 

The best twelve varieties of spring wheat gave 29 bushels 4 pounds per acre ; 
pease have also done fairly well, the best twelve sorts having given an average crop of 
36 bushels 7 pounds per acre. 

These crops are not by any means phenomenal, and there are, no doubt, some 
farmers in British Columbia who have richer land and raise larger crops. The land on 
parts of the experimental farm at Agassiz is very variable. Much of it was formerly 
occupied by very large trees, and where these large Douglas firs have been removed, an 
excavation of about 20 to 30 feet in diameter or more has been made in each case to get 
out the stump. The underlying gravel has thus been turned on the top, and these 
gravelly patches are very poor in fertility and cannot be alneies to produce heavy 
crops for some years. 


- 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. How has the two-rowed and the six-rowed barley turned out this year ? 

A;. On the whole, there was not very much difference; the average of all the 
varieties on all the farms of the two-rowed sorts was 42 bushels 29 pounds per acre, 
while the average of all the six-rowed sorts was 43 bushels 11 pounds per.acre. 

The season was very favourable at Agassiz for Indian corn, and the best six 
varieties, cut green-for ensilage, have given an average of 31 tons 298 pounds per acre. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. That is the corn for fodder, you mean ? 

A. Yes; cut in the green state. The yield of roots has been much heavier than 
any we have ever had there before. The best six varieties of turnips have averaged 49 
tons 262 pounds to the acre, and the best six mangels gave an average yield of 40 tons 
572 pounds, while the best six varieties of field carrots gave an average of 36 tons 965 
pounds per acre. The yield of carrots has been in advance of any crops of this root we 
have ever had before. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Have you made any experiments with sugar beets? 
A. Yes, but we have found that sugar beets do not usually yield as well as turnips 
or mangels. At Agassiz, the best yield given by any of the sugar beets was 35 tons | 
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1,456 pounds, and the poorest 21 tons 1,912 pounds, not nearly as much as the turnips or 
mangels. 

Q. That would be a higher yield than the farmers could expect, of course, in raising 
the sugar beet for the sugar factories ? 

A. Oh, yes. About 12 to 15 tons is the common yield for sugar beets in this 
country. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. Does not that seem a very large yield, over 1,600 bushels to the acre 4 

A. Yes, it is a phenomenal yield. We have never before had any crops of roots to 
equal these. The returns, however, are made up with the greatest care and are thoroughly 
reliable. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You selected some of the largest specimens for the purpose of making the com- 
parison, I presume ? 

A. Not by any means, we do no selecting of that sort. The returns are compiled 
from fair average rows all grown in the same manner, and the calculations are made 
from the weight of roots gathered from two rows, each 66 feet long. Experiments have 
also been made at Agassiz in remedies for smut in oats and formalin has been found 
very effective and seems to be an entire preventive of this disease. We used this in the 
proportion of 44 ounces of formalin to 10 imperial gallons of water and the grain was 
soaked in this mixture for two hours. 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. You spoke of the large yield in carrots just now. What varieties did you refer 


to? 


A. The varicties which gave the largest crops at Agassiz were the Improved Short 
White, and Half long White. We have several times had 27 and 28 tons to the acre 
from these varieties at Ottawa. 

Q. There is a variety called the Altringham Red carrot ? 

A. Yes, but that, in our experience, is one of the poorest carrots we have grown. 

Q. There seems to be some difference of opinion as to this variety ! 

A. Yes, but we have not found it a profitable sort, it is a long cylindrical root not 
easy to dig. The Improved Short White is a better carrot and stands well in the list 
at Agassiz, and is a good cropper. 

Q. There is a great difference between the crops we have had of the Altringham 
carrot and the average you have referred to? Difference in the seed might partly account 


- for this? 


A. We obtain all our Improved Short White arrot cseed from the one source, and 
send portions of the seed to each branch farm so that they all get exactly the same 
strain of seed for test. 

Q. From the statement you have given it is evident that the different varieties of 
carrot vary very much, some averaging a yield much larger than others? 

A. That is so, but at the same time you will find that some of the varieties which 
give the best returns at Agassiz do not give the largest crops at Ottawa, differences of 
climate affect the results very much. 

Q. But you find that the White varieties you have referred to have yielded a better 
crop than the Altringham variety I have spoken of? 

A. Yes; they will give on the average a much better crop than the Altringham. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. The returns you have given us show an average of 1,200 bushels per acre? 
A. Yes; but that was at Agassiz, B.C. We have never had as heavy crops as that 
at Ottawa. 
3—10 
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Some further tests have been made at Agassiz in the growing of horse beans, Soja 
beans and Japanese millet. The Soja beans have given nearly double the crop of the 
horse beans, and the superintendent says that they make a splendid fodder, fine when 
fed green to cattle, and it was preferred both by horses and cattle to any other food. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Can you depend upon the growth of these beans in this climate ? 
A. We have tried them here for two years, and they have succeeded very well thus 
far. % 
Q. Have you tried them further west ! 
A. Yes; we have tried them in Manitoba and at Indian Head, in the Nowthenees 
Territories, with fairly good success. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. What kind of a bean are they ? . 

A. The early Soja bean is a small bean which is cultivated largely in Japan. The 
Japanese grow many varieties of these beans, and this is one of the earliest maturing 
sorts. 

Q. Does it grow like other beans ? 

A. It is tate more branching than the horse bean, and when full grown it stands 
about 3 feet 6 in. high, and sometimes as high as 4 feet. We have had the Pes crops 
where we have grown them in rows from 15 to 20 inches apart. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. They will do well for the silo, will they ? 

A. I think they would do very well for ensilage, but we have not had enough of 
them growing at the experimental farms to enable us to test them thoroughly for this 
purpose, but we have tried feeding them to cattle, and the cattle eat them readily. They 
have been analysed by the chemist of the experimental farms, and:they show quite as 
large a proportion of nitrogen as the horse bean, and will probably be a useful introduc- 
tion for feeding purposes. 


By an hon. Member : 


Q. Do the beans ripen at all here ? 

A. Our season is not usually long enough to ripen them well at Ottawa. We cut 
them just about the time we cut the corn and the beans are then in a green state ; we 
did get some seed last year, about half a bushel, which we have sown and which has 
germinated very well, but they don’t usually ripen at Ottawa. I have no doubt that 
they would ripen in western Ontario. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. But for ensilage you have to cut them green anyway ? 

A. Yes, certainly. JI think the difficulty with reference to obtaining seed will 
probably be removed shortly, and that seed will be grown in this country ; if ie in Canada, 
in some of the warmer climates of the States, paul that the seed will then be obtainable 
at a cheaper rate 

Some experiments have also been conducted at Agassiz with cattle, sheep and 
swine. 


FRUIT GROWING AT AGASSIZ. 
The fruit orchards at Agassiz now contain probably the largest number of 


varieties to be found in any one locality in the world. The large fruits alone include 
over 2,000 varieties. The object in view in bringing together this large number is 
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to. gain experience with all varieties. We find people settling here from different 
countries in Europe, inquiring about the particular varieties of fruit they have been 
accustomed to grow in their own country, and information on such points is much 
appreciated. Further, we are testing varieties from all parts, so that we may find out 
which will succeed best in this country. Our superintendent, Mr. Sharpe, reported 
last year on 92 varieties of apples which had fruited with him for the first time, and 
he had a great deal of success with them; he has also reported on a considerable 
number of new varieties of pears, plums, and cherries and a large number of different 
sorts of small fruits. Some new varieties of plums introduced by us from France four or 
five years ago have been found to be eminently adapted to the climate of British 
Columbia, and have produced large crops. The same may be said of some varieties of 
pears. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


@. Have you any experience in growing fruit trees in British Columbia on the 
sides of the mountains, high up from the valleys ? 

A. Yes, we have orchards of fruit trees at different heights, 150 feet, 500 feet, 
800 feet, and 1,100 feet above the valley, and in going over these last autumn I had an 
opportunity of testing the fruit grown at these different heights. I found that the 
higher up the fruits were grown the healthier were the trees, the foilage also was freer 
from fungus growths. I found that gooseberries grown on these higher locations were 
quite free from mildew while those grown in the valley were badly affected. The work 
in the culture of large fruits here, covers all the varieties of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, &c., including in all over 2,000 varieties. Of small fruits 
there must be in addition at least 1,000 varieties. The work in the testing of forest 
and ornamental trees and shrubs has also been continued, and much information and 
experience gained as to the usefulness of some of our eastern timber trees in that 
climate. This closes what I have to say regarding the work in progress at the branch 
experimental farms. 


INFORMATION ISSUED FROM THE FARMS. 


Before I conclude I wish to mention one thing in connection with the work of the 
central and branch experimental farms, which the general public seem slow to recognize, 
that is the very large amount of work done by the officers of these farms in imparting 
information to the public generally, and this work is constantly increasing. Last 
year the correspondence received at the central experimental farm reached a total 
of 57,204 letters. 25,147 of these were answered, the other 32,000 were such communi- 
cations as could be replied to by circulars partly or wholly printed. More than 150,000 
of printed circulars were sent out. At Nappan 1,573 letters were received, and 
answers were sent to 1,384 ; at Brandon 4,670 letters were received, and 3,584 answered ; 
at Indian Head 4,702 letters were received, and 5,075 letters sent out; while at Agassiz 
1,520 letters were received, and 1,400 answered. This represents a sum total of nearly 
70,000 letters received at the experimental farms last year, of which 36,590 had written 
replies sent to them. In addition 215,000 bulletins and reports were sent out. There 
is thus a constant flow of information going out from all the experimental farms to the 
public from day to day all through the year, which has already produced eminently 
good results; and which must in time confer still greater benefits on the agricultural 
interests of Canada. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. In planting an orchard in the west would you rather plant in the spring or 
the fall. . 
A. Our experience here is altogether in favour of spring planting. I understand 
that you are speaking of Western Ontario ? 
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Q. Yes? | 

A. While your conditions in Western Ontario are very different from ours, and in 
some seasons it would be quite safe to plant trees in the fall, yet as you are never sure 
of the kind of winter you are going to have, I think it is much safer to plant in the 
spring. , 

Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence I find it correct. 


WM. SAUNDERS, 
Director Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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THE FARM PESTS OF INSECT LIFE. 
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CoMMITTEE Room No. 46, 
House oF Commons, 
Tuesday, 6th June, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10.45 a.m., Mr. Bain, Chairman, presiding. 


Dr. James FLETCHER, Entomologist and Botanist, being present at the request of 
the committee, made the following statement :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—In the department of insects and plants, which 
is under my care, during the past year it has been of course necessary to attend to the 
regularly recurring pests of every year, and I am happy to say there is no new pest of 
importance which has to be reported upon ; but every year there are certain of the well 
known pests which occur in increased numbers or which require special attention. 

At the present time there is probably no insect more in the public mind than the 
tent caterpillar, which is destroying the foliage of large numbers of forest and orna- 
mental trees, and also of fruit trees in orchards. This is a well known insect, and 
everything that can be known about its life-history is already well-known, as well as the 
remedies to be used against it. Though it is difficult to get at all, from the insect being 
found over large areas and particularly when they attack forest trees, still the place 
where most of the harm is done is in our orchards, and I have no hesitation in saying 


that the damage done by these insects is much more than it should be and would be, if 


people would only treat the study of injurious insects as they do other lines of business 
which affect their prosperity. 


THE TENT CATERPILLAR. 


One great trouble about this and other injurious insects is the prevailing ignorance 
of the great mass of the people of the country. This is a state of affairs for which 
there is no excuse, because there is no branch of science which means more to them 
than the study of insects, and it is a marvel to me that more attention is not paid to 
it. The subject is taught in schools and colleges to some extent, but on the whole there 
is great ignorance of this branch of science. The ignorance is appalling in regard to 
this very common insect, the tent caterpillar, which I have just mentioned. Now, I 
have had three letters this morning in reference to the tent caterpillar in all of which 
it is inaccurately named, although it is an insect which has been known for over a 
hundred years ; and I think that as we lose at least one-tenth of our crops every year 
from injurious insects, it is about time the people should know something about how to 
distinguish between a caterpillar, a worm, a bug ora moth, but they do not, and they 
have to pay for it. Now, I do not mind ignorance in any man if he has nothing to lose 
by it, but when he does suffer loss from not knowing the commonest crop pests so as to 
inquire about them intelligently and others suffer also, this ignorance is deplorable. In 
all business matters that affect my pocket, I take good care to know everything about 
them as soon as possible ; but it is not so with many in regard to insect pests which 
annually cause so much loss. 

In one of the ietters I received this morning I find the tent caterpillar 


_ described as a moth. Luckily a specimen came with the letter, and I knew what 
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the man meant, but if the specimen had not come I could not have conceived what was 
meant, especially as he said that it “cut the trees down.” Now it does not cut the 
trees down, but it eats the foliage off them, and that is probably what he means. In 
another letter the tent caterpillar i is spoken of as a worm, in another as a slug, both very 
inaccurate descriptions, but quite similar to others given not only of these but of many 
other insects. I embrace with pleasure every year - this opportunity to come up before 
the committee on agriculture to speak a few timely words about these insect pests to men 
who are going out among their constituents in all parts of Canada, and who can remind 
them, when their crops are attacked by insects, to whom they can apply for help, and 
also because it is a committee whose proceedings appear in the newspapers and are read 
by many, so that it seems to me a proper time to speak a word of warning about the 
pests which cause loss at this season. If I spoke of nothing new at all, I think it 
would be well worth the time of the committee to hear something. about the latest 
remedies for many of our common crop enemies. 


SAN JOSE SCALE—TREATMENT. 


There are one or two problems which demand discussion at the present time, and 
one of these is the most important subject with regard to injurious insects which has 
ever yet been discussed by the public in Canada, that is the,treatment of the San José 
scale. Now this is a matter of importance, because, in the United States, enormous 
losses occur every year from the attacks of this insect, notwithstanding all that has been 
done to control it. It has also occurred in a few places in Canada, in the extreme 
south-west of Ontario and in the Niagara district, where it bas done most harm and 
where the largest amount of money has been spent in controlling it. It has becomea 
matter of importance because the Ontario government has spent a large amount of 
money and put forth special efforts to stop the spread of this pest. But these efforts 
have been misunderstood by the fruit growers, for whom they were put forth, and even 
to-day, after much money has been wisely spent in exterminating this pest, letters 
appear in the papers from fruit growers stating that these efforts are misguided and that 
more harm is being done than good. Now in the Toronto Globe, one of our leading 
newspapers, a letter has appeared, anonymous of course ; people who write these letters 
never sign their names. This one calls himself ‘Pro Bono Publico,” for the public 
good; I hope the gentleman who wrote this will some day feel so clear as to what may 
be for the public good that he will only write such letters as he is not ashamed to sign. 
The letter is reasonable enough in some particulars, but it has so many inaccuracies in 
it that it will do much harm. Now, as this letter has been widely circulated and has not 
yet been contradicted or criticised, and because as I say much of it is reasonable, though 
it has so many unfortunate mistakes, I take this opportunity to answer it publicly. The 
writer condems the action of the Ontario government in the way they treated orchards 
infested by the San José scale, and I might here state what that action was. The gov- 
ernment sent out inspectors to all such portions of the province as they thought were 
liable to be affected by this most injurious insect, and I lay stress on its pernicious 
nature: no other insect which has ever been studied has done so much harm as this small 
scale insect which, as I treated of it fully last year, I shall not say much about now, 
except that it is very inconspicuous and thus easily overlooked, is very fatal to the trees 
it occurs upon, spreads with great rapidity, and is more difficult to control than any other 
insect pest we have yet had to deal with. The Ontario government recognized early the 
injury which this insect had done in the United States and might do in Canada, and the 
Minister of Agriculture sent a specialist to the States to study it. He then, after due 
consultation, put in force an Act with the idea of controlling it. But this, after a year’s 
experience, was thought not to be sufficient, and this year the Act was amended so that 
the inspectors have more power to carry out its provisions. Now, the letter referred 
to states that the scale insect is prevalent over such a large area in Canada that 
we cannot possibly succeed in eradicating it. But such I believe is not the case. This 
plague is confined in Canada to certain restricted sections of the province of 
Ontario, and every reasonable and wise effort has been put forth to control the insect 
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by not allowing it to spread from that area. Where it is very abundant, trees are con- 
demned and destroyed, and compensation is given to the owner of the trees so that he 
may not have to meet too serious a loss. I had the honour last year of speaking to you 
on this matter, and I think the fruit growers should thank and not condemn the Ontario 
government for what it has done. The compensation should be looked upon as a bonus 
because this is so dangerous a pest that if the government had destroyed every one of 
the trees and given nothing, the world would say it was hard luck but only what should 
be done. The Ontario government have fortunately secured excellent inspectors, who 
have done their work thoroughly. They have visited all parts of the province to which 
it was known trees from infested nurseries in the United States had been sent. 

I believe that nearly every orchard in Ontario where the scale occurs has been 
located and that its spread has been prevented. The statement that it has spread all 
through the country is inaccurate. But though a small area only is now affected, we 
do not know that the insect would not thrive elsewhere. We have made mistakes in 
the past as to the places where it could exist as an injurious pest ; therefore it is wise to 
be on the safe side, and take no risks in the way of relaxing our efforts to control it in 
the most effective manner. 

All of the best authorities who have had opportunities of studying this pest agree 
that digging up and burning trees found to be infested is the only certain way of eradi- 
cating this enemy ; but some fruit growers, and among them the writer of our letter 
claim that they should be allowed to treat their trees instead of destroying them, as has 
been done by the government inspectors. 

Now, then, with regard to this treatment. Should fruit growers, the ordinary 
fruit growers of the country, be allowed to treat their trees instead of having them 
destroyed? I say mostemphatically “No.” This isan exceedingly difficult insect to fight 
against. The very best men we have have been experimenting for eight or ten years to 
find out the best remedy. And although one or two of the leading entomologists in the 
United States to-day claim that they are able to thoroughly destroy this insect, there 
are frequent instances where we find that they have failed ; therefore we must take what 
they say with caution. This certainly is not an insect which should be given any benefit 
of a doubt ; or rather the prosperity of the whole country should not hang on the chance 
of whether the ordinary fruit growers and farmers in the country have skilland willing- 
ness to take the trouble to treat their trees properly and thoroughly. If it was an ordi- 
nary pest, as is claimed in this letter, then the government would not make these stren- 
uous efforts to control it. Butit is not an ordinary pest. It does a great deal of harm, 
and I consider that the Minister of Agriculture of Ontario has adopted a wise measure, 
and what he has done up to the present has been the best thing that could be done 
under the circumstances. Now it is claimed that trees should be treated and that this 
treatment would be sufficient to destroy the insects, because some success has attended 
the efforts of the specialists in the United States ; but I say that it would be time to 
discuss that when more thorough investigation has been made. I say the time has not 
yet come when we can with safety adopt this principle. The Minister of Agriculture 
of Ontario is not only destroying the trees, but has specialists examining into every 
treatment yet devised, is watching the whole matter carefully, and is taking every pre- 
caution. He has specialists, I say, examining into all the remedies proposed. He has 
a full plant for fumigating the trees, and, although he does not allow men who are grow- 
ing fruit in Ontario, the fruit growers, to risk the prosperity of the whole country by 
undertaking these experiments themselves, he is having that work carried on by special- 
ists and is ready at the very first moment he can find a sure remedy to relax his act so 
that the less drastic remedy may be used instead of destruction. This is a matter that 
I think we should speak very definitely and very distinctly upon, because here is a 
definite statement in which it is demanded that the act shall be repealed and the country 
left to take its chances. 
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PERNICIOUS TEACHING. 


The letter referred to says :—‘‘ So that the alternative is this—shall we have or- 
chards with the scale a comparatively harmless pest, or shall we have no orchards in 
the country? The scale is a comparatively harmless affair, nor nearly so pernicious as 
the yellows or the rose leaf. JI was in an orchard the other day which had just been cut 
down by order of the inspector. The owner told me it had been infested with the scale 
since it was planted out, eight years ago, and yet you could not find healthier and more 
vigorous trees anywhere. They were the finest looking trees I ever saw, and yet that 
magnificent orchard was cut down because the scale was found on about one in every 
eight of the trees. If the orchard had been allowed to stand, it would probably have 
lived almost to its natural age without the fruit being injured in the least, if proper 
sprays had been judiciously used. In no other part of the continent do they resort to 
these drastic measures for destroying the scale, so far as I have learned. In California 
they have had it for nearly thirty years and they regard it with comparative indiffer- 
ence. 

‘“‘ And here, again, if the scale could be got rid of by the measures adopted by the 
government, we would soon have it again, as long as the scale is not being destroyed in 
New York State, which is just across the river from us. The orchards of that state 
are not much more than half a mile from our orchards on this side of the river. The 
scale is as bad there as it is here, and they are not such fools as to cut down their 
orchards on account of the scale. So that, as long as we have any orchards on this side 
of the river, the scale will be carried from the other side by the birds which are contin- 
ually crosssing. ; 

‘“‘ Now, this attempt to do the impossible is costing the province a good deal of 
money, besides almost ruining this part of the county. In many a case the accumula- 
tions of a lifetime have been put into a fruit farm perhaps by men who are incapable 
of any other kind of farming, aud then just as their orchards are beginning to yield a 
full crop they are ruthlessly destroyed in the fruitless attempt to get rid of a pest which 
would be incapable of much mischief if properly sprayed. As a consequence, our fruit 
growers will have no source of income, for the farms are, many of them, too small for 
general farming, even if their owners could adjust themselves to the new role. 

‘Now, there is only one rational and fair thing to do. Let the operation of this 
Act, which is making such havoc in this part of the province, be at once suspended, and 
let a fair compensation be given to those fruit growers whose property has been destroyed, 
and when the House meets again let it at once repeal the Act. The condemnation of 
the Act is well nigh unanimous throughout this section of the country, and just as fast as 
the scale travels this denunciation of cutting down the orchards will travel with it. Just 
as soon as any fruit-raiser learns that his own orchards are condemned he at once joins 
in the chorus of denunciation, no matter how ardently he has supported the Act up to 
that time. As long as the Act only affects other people it is all right, but as soon as it 
strikes home it is all wrong. Whatever is done should be done quickly, as all our best 
orchards are fast being destroyed. It is only a question of time and the government 
will have to arrest this wholesale destruction of the fruit industry. Why not do so at 
once before the mischief becomes irreparable ?” 

It is not an attempt to do the impossible. A sufficient amount of success, a very 
large amount of success, has attended the efforts of the Ontario government, and I think 
that in the meantime these efforts should be continued on exactly the same lines that 
have been adopted. The Minister is watching the matter carefully himself and through 
his specialists, and directly a successful remedy can be found this will be adopted instead 
of the total destruction of the trees. 


\ 


CATERPILLARS. 


I will now speak of the caterpillars which are destroying so many trees. The 
reason they have done so much damage to cultivated trees is because generally 
people hitherto have not understood that this insect can be destroyed if attended to 
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at the right time. The life history of the tent caterpillar is well-known. The eggs 
are laid in July ; the young caterpillars form in a few weeks and remain in the egg 
until the following year. The next spring after a few warm days they hatch and 
appear on the trees destroying the young leaves as they expand. The warm weather in 
the spring hatches the young caterpillars and at the same time the young of two others 
of our most destructive insect pests, the eye-spotted bud-moth, and the canker worm. 
These are hatched during the first warm days of spring, but the leaves and foliage of the 
trees do not respond as quickly to this warm weather in April and May, and conse- 
quently the caterpillars are hatched before the leaves have formed. That means that 
the caterpillars are not always retarded to the same degree that foliage and plant life 
are, and consequently a few warm days in spring followed by colder weather have the 
effect of allowing the injurious enemies of fruit trees to be hatched out while the foliage 
is held back. This is sometimes deceptive, and it was said this year that there would be 
no caterpillars ; consequently, when they wakened up to the fact that there were a great 
many, some people didn’t understand, and wasted time writing to learn the meaning of 
it. It does not help our fruit growers and orchardists to be looking for a solution of a 
proble:n like this, when they should be attending to the application of the remedies for 
the pest. It does not matter much to the fruit grower how this occurred. The point 
for him is how to apply the remedies that are known to be effective, for fruit farming 
requires constant care and prompt timely action. The fruit grower must watch with 
unremitting attention all through the spring for injurious insects. The old days when 
no one had to take any steps at all to prevent fruit trees being destroyed have passed 
by, and during the ten or fifteen years that have lately passed it has been found neces- 
sary as a rule to do something every year to destroy the hordes of insects which attack 
almost every crop we grow. In the old days, before the forests were destroyed, the 
injurious insects had in the wild plants sufficient food to prevent them coming into the 
orchards and gardens. But since the forests disappeared the insects have increased 
enormously from finding suitable food in large areas, and consequently there has been 
increased difficulty in growing uninjured crops. <A great deal of special study has been 
devoted to this branch of agriculture, and we now have practical remedies for most 
injurious insects which attack crops. It has been considered expedient in all the experi- 
mental stations and agricultural institutions, to issue at short intervals what are called 
spraying calendars, a means of ready reference for fruit growers and farmers to learn 
the chief injurious insects each year and the best and most practical remedies for each, 
with a note as to the time of year to apply them. This is a copy of our last spraying 
calendar, which we issued this spring for our correspondents ; there is of course every _ 
year a very large demand for it. This year we were fortunate enough to make arrange- 
ment with the Canadian Horticulturist, by which we sent copies to all their five thous- 
and subscribers, and in that way we have got copies into the hands of most of the fruit 
growers in the country quite early in the season, thus providing them with means of 
fighting the chief injurious insects liable to give them trouble and cause loss. Of course 
there are others which do not occur on this condensed list, but fruit growers are now 
learning that there is a source of reference for reliable information in regard to the 
various injurious insects, at the Central Experimental Farm. All we ask is that they 
will write promptly on the first appearance of the injury and send specimens so that we 
can tell what it is caused by. Owing to the ignorance of insect life to which I have 
referred, the descriptions are sometimes very inaccurate and hard to understand. We 
therefore ask to have specimens sent and have been fortunate enough to make arrange- 
ments with the Post Office Department by which there is no trouble in sending them. 
All that is necessary is to wrap them up and send them to the department. There is 
little trouble and no expense to the sender as they are forwarded post free. On these 
calendars are given the different chief crops and insects and fungi which attack them, 
then short accounts of the different substances used to destroy the insects, and to control 
the various diseases. 

These are drawn up in the simplest language that can be found, and I think they 
are intelligible to any one that likes to know about these matters. In the annual 
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reports and bulletins sent out from the farm we try to make known promptly the best 
remedies that have been discovered for these pests. There are, of course, with regard 
to every insect a great many remedies which have been tried and which have been 
exploited in the agricultural and daily press of the country, but unfortunately many of 
these remedies which are frequently recommended are not of very much use. It is wise, 
therefore, for those who follow the business of farming or fruit growing to follow very 
closely these reports and bulletins which teach them the best remedy to use under 
certain circumstances. I have put together a few notes so as to refer briefiy to some of 
the worst enemies which are likely to occur at this time of the year, because many 
people are looking for information regarding them. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST——REMEDIES, 


Last year there was considerable interest in the reappearance of what was supposed 
to be the Rocky Mountain locust in southern Manitoba. Any one who can remember 
the damage these insects did in 1868, 1870, 1872 ahd 1874, will know what a curse to 
that whole country the invasion of these locusts was, how everything that was green was 
stripped and the great suffering among the settlers which followed from the visitation. 
Therefore it was not surprising that last year when in southern Manitoba there was an 
outbreak of what was supposed to be, and no doubt was, the Rocky Mountain locust, 
there was a great deal of anxiety on the part of the farmers and of the Manitoba 
government. I was passing through Manitoba during the summer, and was requested 
by Mr. Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. Greenway, Premier of Manitoba, to 
visit the district and see if this was, as stated in the newspaper press, the real Rocky 
Mountain locust, or whether it was only one of the less dangerous native species, and if 
so what could be done to remedy the evil. It was thought that because this insect was 
small and very similar to the ordinary grasshopper it was not the real Rocky Mountain 
locust. Sufficient of its life history and habits were known by the settlers there to 
know that it was a matter of a great deal of importance to be able to ascertain the 
exact identity of this insect, because it is well known that the Rocky Mountain locust 
has a far greater power for evil than any other of the native insects. Of course it was 
only a matter of a moment after once securing a specimen to find out that it was the 
real Rocky Mountain locust and to warn the farmers that, unless active steps were 
promptly taken, they would this year have a great deal of trouble from the large number 
that would be present in the wheat and oat fields. 

The season last year was exceedingly dry, so that much of the grain which was 
sown quite early did not germinate until late in June, therefore on every field there was 
a double crop ; a few grains that had been placed to a sufficient depth in the soil germi- 
nated early, but the large proportion, probably’ 50 or 75 per cent of the grain was not 
sufficiently covered with soil to obtain moisture enough to germinate and was only just 
coming up at the end of June when the others were far advanced. There had been no 
rain from the autumn before until June of last year, consequently there was a great 
deal of anxiety as to how the crop would turn out, because it was thought that the first 
crop would be so small and that the later crop would be late and probably injured by 
frost or destroyed by the grasshoppers. A large area of this, however, on account of the 
recuperative properties of the climate and soil being so great did come forward, and on 
account of the absence of early frosts in autumn a good crop was reaped in localities 
where it was feared in the spring there would be no crop at all. I do not fear such bad 
results from the visit of the Rocky Mountain locust now that so many farmers have 
learned what to do under the circumstances. It is known that where the eggs are laid 
in large quantities injury must be expected in the following year, and as the farmers 
were warned to be on the lookout they were able to ascertain the localities where the 
eggs were laid. We know that the eggs are laid chiefly in the stubble fields and not on 
the open prairie, consequently even in such a large extent of country as we have in 
southern Manitoba the remedy is practicable. The eggs, as I have said, are laid in the 
stubble, consequently if the farmers would plough the stubble either in the autumn or 
early in the spring, the eggs which are laid within an inch or two of the surface are 
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buried down very deep, so deep that when the delicate young locust is hatched from the 
egg, it is unable to emerge from the depth of soil beneath which they are buried, or, if 
they do, there is nothing on the surface of the ground for them to feed upon. Therefore 
they starve before they can travel by hopping to where there may be food for them. 
They are of course very small when they first emerge, and the sun during the latter part 
of May and early in June is extremely hot ; so no insect that has to hop and is very 
small can go very far before being destroyed by the very hot sun and by the want of 
food. The ploughing under of the eggs has been found the most effective of all the 
remedies tried, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. And that is the best remedy they have found ?- 

Aci 68: 

(. How would burning the stubble do? 

A. It would not do equally well for this reason. The eggs are too far down in the 
ground to be destroyed by the burning of the stubble. The burning of the stubble is, 
however, adopted there for some other insects, and because up there they do not use all 
the straw they grow, they frequently burn over the stubble to destroy weed seeds. It 
is not absolutely necessary to plough in the fall, as ploughing in the spring will answer 
the same purpose if it is done early enough, so that the soil becomes consolidated by the 
rains and winds and the young locusts are unable to emerge when they hatch. If the 
ploughing is not done, hopper dozers are used very extensively in Minnesota, Dakota 
and other parts. They have not been used on this side of the line, but it is possible 
that some of our farmers in Manitoba may find it advantageous to use them this season 
if the land has not been ploughed ; I think the farmers of southern Manitoba are suff- 
ciently awakened up to attend to the matter. I do not want to make any prophecies 
at all, but I am in no fear of a general outbreak as some of the farmers feared last year 
on account of the number of grasshoppers in the fields during the month of July last. 
It was noticed that not many eggs were laid during the egg-laying season, as the 
weather turned cold about the time of egg-laying and the eggs were not laid in as large 
numbers as might have been expected, consequently the outbreak may not be so great 
this year. Several of my correspondents have been taking a great deal of trouble to 
find out where the insects had laid their eggs and to warn the farmers there that, if 
they appear in numbers, the matter should be attended to at once. One danger is that 
stubble fields intended for summer-fallowing may be left until after the young locusts 
hatch. If this is noticed these fields will require ploughing as soon as possible, and, if 
done while the insects are small, a great many will be destroyed. The ploughing should 
begin at the outside of the field and gradually work towards the centre. In that way 
farmers can destroy large numbers of them. That is, the land should be ploughed early 
in June so as to plough down the young locusts as soon as possible after they hatch 
from the egg. 

Another remedy which was used by Mr. Scott, near Deloraine, was spreading long 
rows of straw across the fields where the young locusts were abundunt. It was found 
that they gathered in these for shelter ; so at night by firing the rows of straw after 
dark he managed to kill bushels of these insects. Mr. Scott's farm was specially in- 
fested and full particulars of this case are contained in the last report of the Experi- 
‘mental Farms. I have noting more to say on this subject unless any one wishes to ask 
a question. 


WHEAT STEM MAGGOT. 


During my investigations of insect pests in Manitoba last year a subject on which 
a great deal of curiosity existed was cleared up to some extent, that is the injury to 
wheat known as “dead heads” or ‘“ white heads” in wheat. Various theories have 
been advanced as to the cause of this, one that it is fungus. The word “fungus” 
seems to be a sort of an explanation for everything, and when nothing is known about 
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some growth the first thing you hear said about it is that it is a fungus or a fungous disease. 
There is no word more commonly used among badly informed people as an explanation of 
something they know nothing about ; it issomething they know nothing about ; it is 
something like the word evolution. When a dabbler in science does not understand 
something he generally says it is to be explained by evolution; and it is so with the 
word fungus. Farmers say ‘It is a fungous disease, and we must trust to Providence to 
remove it.” The ‘‘dead heads” or “ white heads” in Manitoba wheat are due, how- 
ever to a large extent to the wheat stem maggot, one of the well known pests of 
eastern Canada, and one concerning which I will only say that, though its injuries may 
sometimes be rather severe, it disappears periodically and is not likely to be injurious to 
any great extent inthe future. The perfect fly is abundant on the prairies in Manitoba, 
where the maggots doubtless feed on the stems of various kinds of wild grass. It is only 
recently that it has taken to the ‘habit of eating the wheat stems. This is undoubtedly 
due to the climatic conditions which develop the wheat plant to a suitable condition at 
the time the flies lay their eggs; though the injury.in places the year before last was 
five per cent, the pest disappeared in most sections last season, and I do not think it is 
going to be a serious cause of injury in the future. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Is that the same maggot that attacks timothy ? 

A. No, sir, it is a different thing, but has occasionally the same appearance. The 
insect which attacks timothy is a true plant bug, which sucks the sap from the stem by 
a puncture, and the puncture is made where the soft fleshy part of the stem is, where 
there is most sap. The sap is sucked out and the top of the stem dies. In Ontario it 
is particularly noticeable also in June grass ; we find it mostly in pastures which have 
been left down too long. It is the same in timothy, because when left too long in grass 
the insects increase and more injury is done. The weather has nothing to do with this 
injury ; we have had wet weather and the injury has gone on just the same. It is the 
juicy soft part of the stem which is attractive to the plant bug. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. Did you find white heads as common in strong, well cultivated fields as in 
poorer ones ? 

A. In Manitoba you mean, yes. It was just the same; there was no difference. 
It was local, but the vigour of the crop did not affect it. One particular crop I saw 
near Rounthwaite was a very beautiful and vigorous crop of wheat, which had many of 
these white heads, and across the road in another crop there were none. I could not 
learn that there had been any difference in treatment except that the land was not 
broken for a year after the other, but that was not enough to account for this. 
Probably the condidion of the wheat, that is when the head came out of the sheath, 
was a little different in the two crops when the females were laying their eggs. 


CUTWORMS. 


Among the constantly recurring field pests are the cutworms, now doing such 
harm. I have a little contrivance here that I would like to exhibit, because it is one 
that any one can make, which protects the plants after they are planted out, especially 
tomatoes or cabbages. You can buy them in Ottawa of an enterprising firm for $1 a 
thousand. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What are they made of ? 
«A. Ordinary stiff paper. Of course the maker would advertise that it is a 
special paper, perhaps a waterproof paper, but ordinary stiff paper would answer 
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just as well. This has a slit at one end with a tongue at the other which fits into it 
from the outside. The paper is bent round and the tongue in one end is put through 
the slit in the other, forming a ring. As you know cut worms cannot climb up smooth 
surfaces, and this is certainly a smooth surface. They use to a large extent practically 
the same remedy in Prince Edward county, where they use tin, but it is more expen- 
sive and more difficult to store, while these are so cheap that one need never be without 
them. | 

Q. How far are they above the ground ? 

A. Half an inch below the ground and 24 inchesabove. In his advertisement the 
maker states that they are excellent for protecting young tobacco plants against 
frost. 

Q. They are about three inches wide ? 

A. Two inches and a half perhaps, but it is a very good and simple affair and is the 
same remedy exactly as is used by many growers, of pieces of paper wrapped loosely 
round the stems of transplanted plants so as to leave an inch or two above the ground. 
We have used these for years on the farm and they have given satisfaction. One year 
an experiment was tried of planting 2,000 cabbages on one field. Three-fourths of 
these were papered and saved almost without a single failure, while the whole of the 
others which were unprotected were lost, and the only protection was an ordinary piece 
of paper. We have tried many forms of improved tarred and oiled paper but ordinary 
paper answers sufficiently to prevent enormous loss from cut-worms. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


@. Did you ever try salt? 

A. Yes; it is practically no use at all. Salt as a remedy is very much recom- 
mended and very much used. It is a slight stimulant to cabbage, because cabbage is a 
sea plant, but it is practically useless against cut-worms. Lime is another thing very 
largely recommended but of little value. 


ROOT MAGGOTS.—HOW TO CHECK. 


Among the very worst pests which injure the crops of the fieid and garden are the 
root maggots, which every year destroy large quantities of turnips, radishes, onions, 
early cabbages and cauliflowers. It is not at all an unusual thing for a gardener to 
have to plant the whole of his cauliflowers or radishes over again. I am now trying 
some experiments with radishes ; I left a whole row untreated and I do not think there 
is one that is not destroyed by the root maggots. Experiments are being carried on 
which vary in the use of remedies, but I am not prepared to state what the results of 
these are as yet. Many remedies have been tried which are spoken highly of and much 
written up in newspapers and other publications and have been found wanting. If a 
remedy is recommended and puffed before it is known sufficiently and fully tested, great 
harm may be done. Where market gardeners grow large areas under certain crops, 
and where they rely on a remedy, particularly if, as is sometimes the case, it costs a 
good deal of money for materials and labour, much harm is done by giving the wrong 
remedy. First of all, the man loses his crop and the use of his land ; besides this, he 
loses his confidence in all remedies for injurious insects, and every one who sees the 
failure knows it is a failure ; thus the whole cause is discredited and great injury may 
be done. Therefore, I am not very anxious to give out remedies before they are well 
tested and it is quite time to do so, because far too much of this bad work is being 
done to-day simply for a little cheap credit. 

With regard to the protection of cauliflowers and cabbages against maggots, I 
have here another little contrivance which I wish to show to the committee. It is 
called the ‘Goff tarred-paper card.” In the course of his experiments at one of 
the United States agricultural college stations, Mr. Goff devised this apparatus. It 
was known that carbolic acid had a very repellant effect on many insects, particu- 
larly on the root maggots. Mr. Goff conceived the idea of putting tarred paper, 
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which has a strong odour, around the young plants at the time of planting. As you 
see, these are hexagonal pieces of ordinary tarred building paper, three inches in 
diameter, with a slit from one angle to the centre, where there is a star-shaped perfora- 
tion to allow the placing of the card around the stem of the young cabbage. The 
reason it is star-shaped is to allow the little points to stick up and fit back closely 
against the stem. If this appliance is placed around the cabbages when planted, no 
eggs are laid by the fly from which the maggots come, and consequently the young 
plant is protected until it is strong, or it is too late for the flies to lay their eggs. I do 
not think these are made in Canada now, but it is such a simple matter, and a punch 
for cutting them out is so easily made, that I suppose any man of ingenuity coula make 
them. We had very good results last year in the use of these cards, and we 
are using them in large number this season. I received a large box of them as a 
present to the department from Prof. Slingerland, of Cornell University. 


REMEDY FOR CUTWORMS. 


Before I leave this subject I wish to speak again of a remedy for cutworms, which 
do so much harm every year by cutting off young cabbages as soon as they are set out. 
In the last report of this committee or the report of the year before, I mentioned a 
mixture of bran and Paris green for the destruction of cutworms. I have tried it 
again this year and can only describe its effects as remarkable. It seems strange that 
a caterpillar which feeds on green vegetable matter will pass by the green leaves and 
eat poisoned bran, but such proves to be the case. By sprinkling between the rows to 
be protected a mixture of wheat bran dampened sufficiently with water or sugar and 
water to make the Paris green adhere to it, and enough Paris green dusted into the 
mixture to give it a green tinge, we find that the cutworms will eat the poisoned mix- 
ture and that from the time the poison is set out the plants are left uninjured. During 
the last month I have tested this remedy thoroughly and with the greatest possible 
success on all kinds of vegetables, and I do not think that half a dozen have been eaten 
since the bait was put out. Before that fifty and sixty plants a night were eaten in 
tows of pease, beets, carrots, onions, &c. The bran has been eaten and the caterpillars 
are dead. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Is it any better than the paper band ? 

A. It is for plants grown in a different way, that is in rows as carrots, onions, 
beets, beans, &c. It may also be used in corn fields by putting a very small quantity 
on the hills. 

Q. Is it any good for caterpillars ? 

A. Yes, cutworms are caterpillars—the caterpillars of a class of night-flying 
moths. 


By Mr. Wilson ; 


Q. You take the wheat bran and put on enough Paris green to give a green 
colour 4 

A. Yes, after dampening the bran a little, if this heavy poison is put into per- 
fectly dry bran, it sifts through it to the bottom, when it is stirred for mixing. 

Q. You do not give the specific quantities ? 

A. No, it is a remedy that does not require particular directions as to quantities, 
if there were an excess of Paris green the caterpillars would eat it just the same, and it 
would be difficult to injure the plants, because it is only put on the ground near them. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Would that have any effect on the insect that cuts off corn, sometimes right at 
the ground ? | . | 
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A. It is the very thing. In Prince Edward county, as I learn from Mr. Pettet, 
this remedy is now being used extensively by the large growers of tomatoes, who used 
formerly to use tin bands, which were rather expensive and were hard to store safely 
owing to the space they required. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. How long have you been using this remedy ? 
A. Four years. 


THE PEA MOTH—HOW TO PREVENT. 


With regard to another insect, which is not abundant in Ontario as a rule, but is 
very injurious through New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Quebec, as far up as here, I 
have a a few words to say. I refer to the pea moth. The pea moth or pea maggot, 
which attacks the green pease in the pod, is a little caterpillar somewhat like that of 
the coddling moth or apple worm, and does a great deal of harm. It is not very 
pleasant when you find a few of these in a dish of cooked pease; and sometimes and in 
some places they are so abundant that people get used to them and don’t take much 
trouble to pick them out of the pease before cooking them. In almost every dish you 
will find a few boiled, swelled-out maggots, as they are generally called. Now, such 
discoveries have a tendency to destroy the appetite of a good many people—when they 
see them, they do not want any more pease; others profess not to mind them, and eat 
their delicacies contentedly. This is no new insect. It is not mentioned, however, in 
any reports on injurious insects, as far as I know, except our own, although it does 
considerable harm in New York and the states to the south of us. The life history of 
the insect has been studied out, and we have found that the moth which lays the eggs 
from which the caterpillars hatch, does not appear until the end of June or beginning 
of July. To avoid injury by this insect we can, in the case of garden pease for table 
use at any rate, sow the seed of the earliest varieties with good results, because the 
moth that lays the eggs does not appear until these pease are ready for use, therefore some 
of the very early varieties—and there are several good ones which can be grown suc- 
cessfully for a garden crop, can be grown and matured long before any injury is done. 
I have picked out several varieties of this class, such as the following :—Alaska, Ameri- 
can, Wonder, Gregory’s Surprise, Gradus, Nott’s Excelsior, McLean’s Litle Gem. 
Many people do not like the Alaska, because they say it is a very little pea and not. 
worth growing for that reason. However, it is well worth growing. These were ripe 
on the 17th of June last year, and this year they will probably be ripe as early. These 
varieties are all of good quality, and were ready and ripe for the table before the Ist of 
July last year, and add to that another fortnight this year, and we still have an early pea. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What do you mean by being ripe? 

A. I mean that they were ready for use, for boiling as green pease. Last year it 
was a very early season, but gave it an extra fortnight this year, and you have all these 
pease ready before the ‘pea maggot” can do them any harm, that is, of course, if they 
are put in early, in this part of Canadaat any rate. When we get farther down towards 
the sea, we find the season a little later as we go east, and the best way there to avoid 
loss from the insect is the same as here, to choose the very best varieties of early pease, 
and get them in as early as possible. Pease, as all know, can be put in as soon as you 
can get on the land, as soon as the ground is thawed out sufficiently deep to put the 


seed in. The only remedy, then, for the present for this insect, until something else is 
discovered, is to sow early varieties of pease and get them in as early as possible. 


By Mr, McMillan: 


Q. We got the best results from field pease recently by sowing late. We had the 
maggot two or three years ago very plentifully, but last season it was not so plentiful ! 


~ 
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A. That, Mr. McMillan, I believe arose from the reason that the moth appears at 
a certain time, and there is only one period in the year when the insects are ready to 
lay their eggs. The females lay their eggs on the pods that are young and in a suitable 
condition for the young caterpillars to eat their way in and get av the forming seeds ; 
so, by sowing either early or late, the pods are not ready at the time the moths are 
laying the eggs, and consequently the crop does not suffer from the ravages of the insect. 
Much useful information on this subject has been collected by Mr. Wetmore, of Clifton, 
N.B., and again this year at my request he is going to try spraying his pease in the 
same way we do apple trees for the coddling moth. It is possible that this may be a 
good remedy for garden use, but might be found rather difficult for the pea crop grow- 
ing in the field, because the vines cover the ground so thickly. But the result of his 
experiments will be vaiuable, because if we can get a good remedy for a garden crop, it 
is worth having, and ultimately we may be able to apply it to field crops. 


THE CARROT RUST FLY—TO PREVENT. 


Another insect, somewhat new as a crop pest, is the carrot rust fly. This insect, 
which I am sorry to say is increasing in Canada and giving a great deal of trouble, is a 
small black fly. It lays its egg near the surface of the ground by the side of the young 
carrots, particularly after the carrots have been thinned out, that is, when by handling 
the plants a certain amount of the odour of the plant is given out. The eggs are laid at 
that time, and the young maggots burrow down, they puncture the root, and serious 
injury is done by their boring into the roots in every direction, thoroughly ruining them 
for table use, and certainly not improving them for stock, but probably not injuring 
them to the same extent as those intended for table use. The only remedy that has 
given satisfaction with us for getting rid of that insect is late sowing. The carrot is a 
plant from which good roots may be obtained, if sown very much later than is the usual 
practice. I found, when in London some years ago, that quite late in the year a very 
nice lot of tender young carrots were being sold in Covent Garden market, and learnt 
from one of the growers that they sowed them right up to the month of July, and those 
which were sown late were better for the market than those of the earlier sowings. 
With field crops we sow them as early as possible in order to get the largest amount of 
crop for feed, but when sown for the table they can be sown late, and if they get a little 
rain, they make good growth, and for table use are much hetter than those sown earlier 
in the season. 

Experiments have been tried with some success in sowing along the rows different 
substances odourized with carbolic acid and other materials that have a strong odour, so 
as to hide the natural odour of the carrot. 


THE TURNIP APHIS—-HOW TO DESTROY IT. 


Another insect that did a good deal of harm last season throughout all Canada was 
the turnip aphis. This is one of the plant-lice or green flies which attacks the turnip, and 
unfortunately they were very widespread, and the statement went forth, and was gener- 
ally accepted by farmers, that nothing could be done to prevent loss from its attacks. 
Now, that is not true; a great deal can be done. When we had a visitation some years 
ago we found that it was best to let our men who were thinning out the turnips know 
that they had to look out the turnip aphis. Whenthe men are thinning out the turnips 
they can easily distinguish the first colonies of the insects, and, whenever a colony is found, 
if the plant is hoed out and buried by hoeing a little earth over it with the hoe which he 
has in his hand, the colonies may be prevented from spreading. After hoeing earth over 
the uprooted plants, it should be firmly pressed down with the foot. When the lice are too 
numerous for this treatment they should be sprayed with a solution of whale oil soap in 
the proportion of one pound in eight gallons of water. We have found that whale oil soap 
is one of the best remedies for all plant-lice, and in that proportion it is useful for nearly 
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all kinds of plant-lice. In the spraying calendar, which I have submitted, is a soap and 
tobacco wash, in which tobacco is added, and where this is available the mixture is. 
much more effective. We mix it in an ordinary forty-gallon coal oil barrel in the 
proportion that I have spoken of, one pound of whale-oil soap to eight gallons of water 
and two pounds of tobacco, Good’s Caustic Potash Soap, No. 3, if obtainable. The 
native grown tobacco leaf is what we use. If this solution is sprayed on the attacked 
plants with a knapsack sprayer, the plant-lice are killed. The knapsack sprayer is a 
most convenient implement for spraying mixtures on all low crops. The worst 
example of attack by the turnip plant-louse I have seen was at Morden, Manitoba, where 
whole acres of turnips were destroyed. It was an unusual attack, but steps have been 
taken to warn the farmers in southern Manitoba to look out for the appearance of this 
pest should it occur again. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Had they dry weather during the time the attack was on ? 
A.. Yes, it was very dry weather. 


By Mr. Moore ; 


Q. I think you have not mentioned the insects that prey on the onion. 

A. The worst is the root maggot. You mean the one that destroys the bulb, do 
you not? 

Q. When the onion plant has grown up to three or four inches high you find 
them cut off. 

A. And the bulb all rotton or cut off? 

Q. Cut off ? 

A. That is the,cut worm. The Paris green and bran mixture is the best for that. 
The root maggot is afar more serious pest. One of the greatest desiderata is a good 
remedy for the root maggots of onions and other plants. As I have already said, 
carbolic is very objectionable to them, and I am trying various mixtures in which there 
is carbolic acid to determine which is best. A mixture of soap and crude carbolic acid 
mixed with water has given the best results against the radish maggot. The well 
known material, white hellebore, used for the currant-worm insects on white and red 
currants and gooseberries, has also given good results. This is a remedy I expected 
nothing from, but after two or three trials of it I had such good results that I now feel 
I can recommend its use. It is dusted dry along the drills as soon as the young plants 


appear. 
THE GRAY FRUIT WORM—SPRAYING MIXTURE FOR. 


Throughout the province of Ontario last year a good deal of harm was done in apple 
and pear orchards by certain caterpillars known as the green fruit worms. These are 
the caterpillars called ‘“‘Gray Pinions,” and they have the bad habit of not only eating 
the foliage but of attacking the young and forming fruit. This is the time of year that 
they do most harm. We have not suffered from them this year, and I hope they will 
not occur again. During the last twenty years we have had to or three visitations of 
these insects, but they soon disappeared. Last year the green fruit worms were very 
troublesome in the Niagara peninsula, and also in this locality. In addition to attacking 
fruit trees, one species attacks maples and other forest trees, and in some places it is so 
abundant that it strips the trees in the same way as the tent caterpillar. 

In British Columbia I found that fruit growers suffered much from the caterpillar 
of a small moth, which has done a good deal of harm in apple orchards. It is called 
the “lesser apple-worm” or “plum moth.” Last year it did great injury in British 
Columbia, together with the apple fruit miner, and no remedy was of any avail. 
Experiments are are being tried in spraying the trees with Paris green, as for the 
codling moth. 

3—11 
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By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Is it the caterpillar of the codling moth ? 

A. No, but it answers to it in everything but size. The spray which we recom- 
mend is one pound of Paris green and one pound of fresh lime to 100 gallons of water. 
This should be applied early in the season after the blossoms have fallen and the young 
fruit has formed. The eggs are laid on the side of the fruit, and when the young 
caterpillars hatch they crawl over the forming apple till they reach the eye and remain 
inside the calyx or cup at the end of the fruit. Spraying should be done early, before 
the calyx closes and the weight of the young apple turns down the calyx end. The 
young caterpillar remains for some time in the calyx before it penetrates the fruit. 
This is the time the poison takes effect before it penetrates the fruit when it cannot be 
reached. 

Q. This miner you speak of is in the spring? 

A. Yes, but the caterpillars are found all through the summer and autumn in the 
fruit which they destroy by burrowing in every direction. 

Q. What do you use for the tent caterpillars you spoke of ? 

A. A spray of Paris green in the proportion of one pound to 160 or 200 pallens of 
water is the best remedy. 

Q. It should be applied early ? 

A. Yes, very early, because the caterpillar is then small and much easier killed. 
When they are large they require much more poison and it might be necessary to 
increase the strength of the mixture to one pound of Paris green to 100 gallons of 
water, with lime in the same quantity as the Paris green. If lime is mixed with 
arsenical mixtures no injury is done to the foliage and it is just as poisonous to the 
caterpillars. 


By Mr. McMullan : 


Q. Could nothing be done to keep the caterpillars from getting up the trees ? 

A. Yes; when they have eaten the foliage off the trees where the eggs were laid 
and the food supply becomes reduced, they wander; they drop from the trees and 
crawl long distances. I measured a fortnight ago, where I found one on a fence ; it 
was 300 yards from the nearest tree and it had crawled over grass to get to the fence. 
They crawl in search of food and they frequently crawl long distances along fences and 
railway tracks. That is how trains are stopped by them sometimes. I once saw a train 
stopped by weeds in the North-west. The tracks were not excessively weedy, but there 
had been a thunderstorm and the weeds were knocked over the. track, so that the wheels 
had nothing to grip on. So if half a dozen caterpillars got on the railway track every 
few inches or so, I can understand how the wheels might spin round without being able 

to bite. Most people think when they read about trains being stopped by caterpillars 
that they are piled up on the track so that the train can’t get through them. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. It was reported in this case that they were six inches deep ? 

A. I believe that that was an exaggeration. I do not think that you could get 
them six inches deep, and if you did pile them up they would not stay. It reads better 
to say they were six inches deep than one inch, but I doubt if they were even one inch 
deep. My weeds when the train was stopped were more than two feet high according 
to the report ; but it was not so; they had simply blown down across the tracks. 


By Mr. McMullan: 


Q. What would you do on the trunk of a tree to prevent them getting up ? 

A. There are many mechanical contrivances which are good or the banding of 
the tree either with a band of some easily yielding material, such as cotton batting 
or some adhesive substance to catch them. The bands of cotton should be tied on 
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with string about the middle—which gives a yielding surface over which the cater- 
pillars cannot crawl. Many people use protectors of tin or wire netting or bands of 
castor oil and resin or even molasses spread on paper and tacked around the trees. 
When the caterpillars come to those they don’t walk any further. The mixture of 
castor oil and resin has been much used and has proved very successful, being thick and 
sticky, and at the same time it keeps its viscidity a long time. This mixture has been 
used by Dr. Springer, of Burlington, with great success against the female moths of the 
cankerworm, which ascend trees in autumn to lay eggs. I think the simplest remedy 
which every one can use is a band of cotton batting tied around the trees that are not 
infested to prevent the caterpillars crawling up. 

| “There is now, Mr. Chairman, just one point about grasses I would like to mention 
if no one has any further questions to ask about insects. 


APPLE WORM,—WHEN TO SPRAY FOR. 


By Mr. Cargill : 


Q. You do not say what time of year you would spray to prevent the apple worm ? 

A. As soon as possible after the blossoms fall. This should be repeated three or 
four times in Western Ontario. In this part of the country we only spray once, as we 
have only brood of the codling moth. West of Toronto they have two and in the 
Niagara peninsula apparently three sometimes. Here, I think we may say, we have 
only one brood and hardly ever two, and west of Toronto two broods and occasionally 
three. 

Q. Would you spray in the spring when the trees first bloom ? 

A. There would be no advantage in this, and, besides a law has been passed to 
- protect the bees of the apiarist while the trees are in blossom. Most fruit growers find 
it to their advantage to keep a few bees in their orchards as they help to pollinize the 
fruit. In spraying it is necessary to have the proper materials and to put them on at 
the proper times with proper apparatus. This can only be done by finding out the life 
history of insects and applying these materials in accordance with that knowledge. 
Most of the most troublesome insects have now their life-histories well known and the 
best materials for destroying them. are also known. Farmers of Canada have our 
annual reports and spraying calendars, and besides this many persons are writing 
regularly for information, which we willingly give to the fullest extent possible and on 


all occasions. 


PASTURE GRASSES,—SEEDING MIXTURES. 


Let me now draw your attention to another subject,—pasture grasses, which are of 
such interest to farmers. Most seedsmen sell special mixtures, some of which are good 
and some of which are not. We have tried a great many experiments with different 
mixtures to find out which would give big crops of hay and then good pasture after- 
wards. . 

One mixture which has given us splendid results is the Central Experimental Farm 
mixture, and the fact that we have christened it after our own institution shows at least 
that we have confidence init. It was first used by us on a large area last year when it 
gave the best result out of twenty different mixtures, but it has been used by my cor- 
respondents for several years and all have reported most favourably upon it. It isa 
mixture for an average farm soil suitable for ordinary crops. It consists of, Timothy, 
six pounds ; Meadow Fescue, four pounds; Orchard Grass, two pounds; Kentucky 
Blue Grass, one pound ; Red Top, one pound ; clovers, eight pounds. With the grasses 
mentioned above are sown two pounds each of the three clovers Alfalfa, Alsike and 
White Dutch, and one pound each of the two red clovers, Common Red and Mammoth 
Red. Thus we get eight pounds of clover and fourteen pounds of grass, twenty-two 
pounds inall. This is about the proper proportion of grass seed to produce a heavy 
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crop of hay. It gives the heaviest crop of a green fodder or hay of any mixture we 
have tried. It can be cut for two years as hay and after that gives excellent pasture, 
as good as any we have tried. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Is that twenty-two pounds to the acre ? 

Ay Yes. 

Q. What was the number of pounds of each ? 

A. Six pounds of Timothy, four pounds of Meadow Fescue, two pounds Orchard 
Grass, one pound Kentucky Blue Grass, one pound Red Top. Red Top is perhaps not 
necessary unless the land is low. In that case I generally put itin. If the land is 
high you may put in two pounds of Kentucky Blue Grass instead of one pound of each, 
but if the land is low in spots I always put in the red top grass. It is a very valuable 
soft and rich grass in such places. 

Q. How many pounds of clover ? 

A. Eight pounds of clover, two pounds of Alfalfa, two pounds of White Dutch, or 
ordinary White, as it is familiarly called, and one pound each of the common Red and 
Mammoth Red. . 


TO RECLAIM SAND DRIFTS. 


Some rather interesting experiments with regard to grasses have been carried on 
lately that I would also like to mention. Along the Ottawa river and also along the 
‘St. Lawrence are various areas of sand land where the pine timber has been cut down 
and the wind has had an opportunity of drifting the sand soil, and at one place in par- 
ticular, near Lachute, there is an area five miles long by one-half to a mile wide that is 
simply a desert. There is not a blade of grass growing on this sand, and with every 
wind it shifts from place to place. Not only is this tract useless, but it is spreading 
over the neighbouring good land, and it is a very serious matter for the farmers living 
near this tract. Efforts are now being made to see if something cannot be done to hold 
it down. It is only about forty years since this tract began to appear. As the pine 
was cut down and the land cultivated, the land got poorer and poorer and the wind got 
in and now these shifting sands have taken the place of arable lands. I believe it is 
not a hopeless experiment to recover that land again, because the farmers are all actively 
interested and some results of a hopeful nature are being obtained from the experiments 
which are now being tried by the Minister’s order as well as by the Department of 
Agriculture of Quebec, in planting spruce trees. Many farmers there have planted as 
many as four or five hundred trees in the last spring. Some of the trees were not in 
the best condition or in the best position, but the farmers are learning every day and 
are doing a good deal. It is intended to plant the Awnless Brome grass, a free growing 
vigorous variety of fodder grass of excellent quality, among these trees, which will, I 
hope, in time recover this desert. We are working from the outside to the centre so as 
to gradually encroach on the sandy area and prevent it from spreading. Within the 
memory of people living in the district, as for instance, Dr. T. Christie, M.P., who has 
shown great interest in having the experiments instituted, this now useless tract of sand 
was covered with crops, and only the fact that the sand has accumulated in some places 
and moves so quickly when the wind blows prevents it being done now. Trees are 
being planted, grass is being grown, the farmers are working in unison, and I hope 
before long at any rate that some appreciable effects may be seen. 


FLOODED LANDS. : 


Experiments are also being made with the object of mading use of some alluvial 
flats on the Ottawa river that are flooded in spring. Vigorous grasses have been 
planted and better results than formerly have been obtained in getting back into useful 
grass some flats where the native grasses had been broken up, the whole of the surface 
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soil was washed away and nothing was left but the sub-soil. By planting these valuable 
grasses [ hope that some of these flats will be brought back into their old good condi- 
tion, and in addition that the grasses used will be more valuable than the varieties 
which were originally there. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Has any effort been made at Prince Edward at the sand banks there to stop 
that sand from moving ? 

A. I do not think there has, the elevation there was considered so high that it was 
thought almost hopeless, and I have never heard of anything being done. 

@. Could there not be some trees planted there ? 

A. I think there might. There is a peculiarity of those sand banks but it is not a 
peculiarity after all if you come to consider.it. There is always moisture very near the 
surface, the same as we find where there has been proper summer fallowing or cultiva- 
tion practised ; by scraping away the dry sand from the top you can find moisture 
underneath. At Lachute we found moisture right underneath the surface only three or 
four inches down and the trees which grew on that sand are spruces and firs which we 
all know require a good deal of moisture. The reason why they grew was probably 
because of this moisture ; from the shifting of the surface of the sand it was kept dry 
and this kept the moisture in and had the same effect as the cultivation of the soil in 
dry seasons. The trees got all the moisture which they required. 

(. I think it might be very well to plant some trees there ? 

A. I think so too. JI have never been there myself; that is, [ have never been 
very close to the sand hills and never examined them closely, but I think they are of 
very much the same nature as these sand banks, on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, and 
those trees that have been planted and protected against the wind storms that drive the 
sand which actually cuts them have succeeded well. It is this sand which destroys 
them, it is not the heat of the sun, nor the lack of fertility in the soil, sc much as that 
they are actually cut down by the sand which is carried by the wind and cuts like a 
knife. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Was the exhibition of weeds at Winnipeg a success; I did not hear of any 
report upon that ? 

A. It was a tremendous success ; although the exhibition was held in simply a shed 
which was put up, it was of very great service; all the worst weeds of the province 
were shown there. It was in charge of Mr. McKellar and Mr. C. Braithwaite, particu- 
larly energetic, active men, who kept things running all the time and had fresh weeds 
brought in day by day. More than that, they introduced the idea of having the faded 
weeds kept side by side with the fresh ones, and the idea was original and a very wise 
one, for this reason: when a farmer picks a weed he does not generally stop to examine 
it there and then, but he takes it home and examines it afterwards. I have found that 
to be the case in my own experience. The farmer carries the weed home and does not 
stop to examine it, as a rule, when he picks it, but sees it afterwards in its faded condi- 
tion ; and the wisdom of this idea was shown in the fact that there were more weeds 
actually recognized by farmers in the faded condition than there were of those weeds 
which were green and which were examined by the farmers in a green state. The suc- 
cess of this exhibition of weeds was shown by the large number of visitors to the tent 
who brought in weeds for report. During the three days this exhibition was open, there 
was a constant stream of farmers asking questions and bringing plants, asking informa- 
tion as to what they were. Many others said that if they had known this exhibit was 
to have been there they would have brought samples of weeds from their own farms in 
order to find out what they were. 

It was instructive also to the officers of the department because they were able to 
find out from the questions asked and the specimens which were brought in just where 
and to what extent many of these weeds were distributed of which they had no know- 
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ledge before. The worst weeds were hung in a conspicuous place across the front of 
the building, and every weed that is known as a pest and injurious to the crops was 
represented. 

Mr. Braithwaite spent three or four days before the exhibition in collecting speci- 
mens for inspection. Rev. W. A. Burman also did special work of value for the depart- 
ment, and the information which was given was very largely sought after and taken 
advantage of, and the Minister of Agriculture for Manitoba, I believe, has made 
arrangements for a repetition of the exibition this year. A full report of this effort will 
be published by the Hon. Mr. Greenway. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. What about the French weed, some people object to that name ? 

A. Ido not wonder. As I told them in Manitoba a few years ago I do not see 
why this weed should not be called the English, Irish, Scotch or German weed as well 
as French. The first year I lectured on weeds for the Manitoba Government was just 
after the present government came into power; it was said, now, there is a French 
Canadian Premier here, we have the government botanist going up there to Manitoba and 
telling them that the Stink weed is not to be called French weed any more, but he has 
orders to call it by a new name. Of course, this was nonsense, but if there is anything 
in a name Stink weed is just the name for this plant, as any one can prove for himself 
by rubbing some in his hands and smelling it. Why it should be called ‘ French weed’ 
I do not know, and I do not wonder that any people object to have their national name 
applied to a plant which is simply a curse to the province, besides it is just as likely to 
have originally come from England or Germany as from France. 

Q. Some of these people are very sensitive ? 

A. They are. It takes a very little thing sometimes to make people think some- 
thing might be done another way and this is one of them. But this time these objections 
have reason on their side. French weed does not describe the plant accurately and 
Stink weed does. 


Having read the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


JAMES FLETCHER, 


Entomologist and Botanist to the 
Dominion Expervmental Farms. 
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FERTILIZERS AND FOOD PRODUCTS, 


CommiTTEE Room, No. 47, 
House or Commons, 
OtTrawa, 15th June, 1899, 


The Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this morning at 10.45 
a.m., Mr. Bain, the chairman, presiding. 


At the request of the committee, Mr. Frank T. Saurt, M.A., chemist of the 
Experimental Farms, attended and made the followiag statement in reference to the 
work of the chemical division of the Experimental Farms. 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN,—As I found it difficult on previous occasions, 
owing to the limited time at our disposal, to bring before you all the important 
features of our work for the past year, | have to-day departed from my usual cus- 
tom and prepared a statement in writing. I think this will enable me to present 
the matter more concisely, and at the same time, more fully and need not in any way 
interfere with the custom of asking questions usual on such occasions. Of course I 
shall be very pleased to answer, to the best of my ability, any questions that may be 
asked, as we proceed. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. In reading your address I suppose you-wouid prefer to have the questions 
left. until afterwards, 

A, That is just as the committee chooses. I shall not deem it an interruption 
if members ask me questions at the time if it is more convenient for them. 

It is my pleasure to be able to report that the work of the chemical division at 
the Experimental Farms has during the past year proceeded satisfactorily and 
afforded results of considerable value to Canadian farmers. This work is neces- 
sarily of a varied character, for chemical aid is needed in every branch of agricul- 
ture: our purposes, however, will be served to-day if we consider it according to 
the following classification. 

1. Original investigations and research work. ‘This includes experiments 
instituted by the chemical division and chemical work in connection with the 
experiments conducted by the horticultural, entomological and other divisions of 
the Central Experimental Farm, as well as at the branch farms. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to give any typical example of this class of work, but I may cite as of greater 
importance the determination of the relative fertility of the virgin soils, and of the 
degree of availability of plant food in certain soils and fertilizers; ascertaining the 
effect of fermentation upon the elements of fertility in manures and the estimation 
of the comparative value of certain crops such as clover and of certain naturally 
occurring fertilizers such as marl, swamp muck, &c., for the improvement and 
enrichment of soils; the determination of the feeding value of crops and their pro- 
ducts. To these classes of research may be added investigations covering the 
chemistry of insecticides, and fungicides. This is an important matter because the 
effectiveness and safety with which insecticides and fungicides can be used depend 
very largely upon their proper preparation; we have numerous instances where 
much damage has been done to foliage by the use of improperly prepared fungicides 
and insecticides. Investigations with dairy products, food preservatives, and investi- 
gations to ascertain the effect of certain foods on flesh, &c., also receive attention at 
our hands, 
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2. The examination of samples of an agricultural nature that have been sent in 
by farmers and those engaged in one or other of the various special branches of 
agriculture. 3 : 

3. Correspondence, writing of reports and bulletins, and the delivery of addresses 
at agricultural, dairy and horticultural conventions, 


1.—ORIGINAL INVESTIGATIONS AND RESEARCH WORK. 


This, as might be supposed, makes the first demand upon our time; other work 
must be taken up as opportunity permits. I shall endeavour to place before you, 
briefly, an account of the more important results obtained from investigations of 
this character during the past year. 


THE PRESERVATION OF BARNYARD MANURE. 


Our report for 1898, recently issued, contains a full account of the results 
obtained from a somewhat extensive investigation, commenced two years ago, to 
ascertain: (1) the relative value, weight for weight, of fresh and rotted manure; 
(2) the losses that occur during rotting under conditions of protection and exposure 
respectively; (3) the effect of rotting on the «vailability of the plant food in the 
manure, and (4) the effect of gypsum as an absorbent of ammonia in the manure 
heap. 

Tat this work was approaching completion when I addressed the committee last 
year, | took the opportunity of bringing before you some of the chief results and 
the deductions that I was able to draw therefrom. It may not therefore be neces- 
sary to-day for me to speak of this investigation further than to draw your atten- 
tion to two tabies of data that I have specially prepared, setting forth (1) the 
weights of fertilizing constituents in the protected and exposed manures at differ- 
ent and stated periods throughout the year of rotting, and (2) the losses, calcu- 
lated in percentages, of the various fertilizing constituents in the rotting of the 
manure under the two series of conditions. Table*II is calculated from the data fur- 
nished in table I, 

It will be remembered that the experiment we are now speaking of consisted in 
the rotting of manure composed of equal parts of horse and cow manure (a) in a 
well built shed with weather-proof sides and roof, and (6) in an open bin, the sides 
and floors of which were double boarded. The former we termed “ protected,” the 
latter ‘‘exposed.” The manures were weighed and analyzed month by month for a 
year, and the following tables show the results in detail :— 


Ads Gh BN Once 
WEIGHTS OF FERTILIZING CONSTITUENTS IN PROTECTED AND EXPOSED 
MANURES. 
Fresh. At end of 3 mos.| At end of 6 mos.| At end of 9 mos.| At end of 12 mos 
Pro- Pro- | x Pro- Pro- Pro- 
tected. Exposed tected. Exposed) tected. Exposed tected. Exposed tected. Exposed 


Manure..." :'. 8,000 8,000 2,980 3,903 2,308 4,124 2,224 4,189 2,185 3,838 
Organic matter.| 1,938 1,938 880 791 803 652 760 648 770 607 
Nitrogen. ..... 48 48 40 34 39 33 37 29 37 31 
Phosphorie acid 25 20 25 23 26 22 25 21 24 21 


Potash... 34) 62 62 65 48 59 44 60 41 60 40 
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TABLE No. 2. 


LOSS OF FERTILIZING CONSTITUENTS IN THE ROTTING OF MANURE, 


At ena of 3 mos.| At end of 6 mos.| At end of 9 mos./At end of 12 mos. 


Pro- Pro- : Pro- + ie 
tected, |HXPoSed) toctea, [Exposed tooteg, | Exposed 


Pro- 


tected. Exposed 


p. c. pec pee D.C. Pp: @: Pures pie: Dee: 


Loss of organic matter..... ..... 55 60 58 65 60 67 60 69 
Tp CLOC ET. Wir, lek iat. oh Ny LT, 29 eur 19 30 23 40 23 40 
twa phosphoric acide... cs... None. 8 | None. 12 | None. 16 4 16 
Phe POU ser a ete ; None. 22 3 29) 3 34 3 36 


Loss in value per ton of original 
VAT eked et ea Me eg eI sine 2G. 64c. cc: 80c. 36c. 90c. 36c. 95c. 


Value of fresh manure $2.61 per ton. 


Without reading to you all the data presented in these tables, I think it may 
suffice if 1 make mention of some of the more important figures and explain the results 
that I have deduced from these figures. 

Barnyard manure, from its beneficial effect upon the mechanical condition of the 
soil, and the fact that its application introduces certain bacterial organisms which 
perform a useful function in setting free inert plant food in the soil, has a value 
peculiarly its own. But barnyard manure is valued ordinarily according to the per- 
centages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash it contains. That is to say, that 
if we wish to make a comparative valuation of any pile of manure as contrasted 
with any quantity of a commercial fertilizer it is usual to estimate the amount of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in that manure and assign to these elements 
the price which they have in the commercial fertilizer. However, as we know, 
barnyard manure has an additional value over and above the value of these elements 
of fertility. To these elements (nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash) in my opinion 
we should add organic matter, for it is the constituent which by its decay adds humus 
to the soil. Humus, as we are aware, is not only the plant’s storehouse which pre- 
vents undue waste of fertilizing elements, but the constituent that improves the water- 
holding or moisture-hoiding capacity of the soil and tends to regulate the soil’s tem- 
perature, guarding against extremes in both directions. 

Now table No. 1 shows the original weights of these constituents when the ex- 
periment was started; these are placedin the two first columns. The same amount of 
manure was experimented with under the protected as under exposed conditions, 
and as they were alike in composition, the weights of the elements of fertility in 
both cases were the same. 

The first fact that [ would draw your attention to is thatin the protected manure 
there was practically no diminution throughout the whole period in the amount of 
potash and phosphoric acid, showing that there has been no leaching of these ele- 
ments, The phosphoric acid we started out with practically remained the same— 
about twenty-five pounds—till the experiment was closed at the end of twelve 
months. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. That is the original weight ? 

A. Yes, twenty-five pounds; this is the original weight of phosphoric acid in 
these manures, The weights at the end of three months are to be found in the third 
and fourth columns: it will be noticed that at the end of this period there had prac- 
tically no diminution in the amount of this element. The nitrogen and organic 
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matter, however, had suffered considerably by fermentation, thus the forty-eight 
pounds of nitrogen contained in the four tons rotted under protection, had been re- 
duced to forty pounds in the first three months, 

Q. How much manure at the outset ? 

A. We started with four tons in both cases. 

Q. That is fresh manure, not rotted ? 

A. We commenced with fresh manure, 

In regard to organic matter the manure at the outset contained 1,938 pounds 
and this was reduced in the protected manure in three months to 880 pounds, and the 
nitrogen from 48 pounds to 40 pounds. Now we will contrast that with the result 
obtained in the exposed manure. The initial amounts were originally the same. In 
the exposed manure the loss of organic matter and nitrogen was greater than that 
just cited; that is, the loss of nitrogen and organic matter was greater than in the 
protected manure. The organic matter, originaily 1,938 pounds, was reduced in 
the exposed manure to 791 pounds; about 90 pounds more organic matter had 
been destroyed under these conditions than under the conditions of protection. With 
regard to nitrogen, 48 pounds has been reduced to 34 pounds, 

Q. Well, what class of manure was that in the first place ? 

A. Equal parts of horse and cow manure, taken fresh and put on the pile. 

Q. What was the food of the cattle ? 

A. That is rather hard to say; as we have so many feeding tests going on it 
would be practically impossible to give the data, Both horses and cattle are liber- 
ally fed both as to amount and quality. This was fairly rich manure. This is 
evident from the chemical analysis of it that we made. 


By Mr, McGregor: 


Q. It was general feed ? 

A. General good feed, but I should add that great care is taken to preserve 
liquid manure from waste by a generous use of litter and absorbents. This is a 
very important affair, more important than many farmers realize, for the liquid 
manure is the more valuable of the two. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Cattle fed on meal produce stronger manure ? 

A. Quite true. I presume, however, that if this manure had been of a poorer 
quality the loss, while it might not have been so great, would have been in the same 
ratio. 


By Mr. McMillan ; 

Q. Was the manure taken nght from the stable to the shed ? 

A. Yes, though it took us some two or three days to collect the desired amount, 
namely, eight tons, During that time incipient fermentation had commenced. We 
should have liked to have avoided that, but it was necessary to work on compara- 
tively speaking, large quantities in order to get results from which to draw safe 
conclusions, ( 

We have now seen that there was a greater waste of nitrogen and organic 
matter in the exposed manure than in that which was protected. Ihave in addition 
to draw your attention to a very serious loss in potash and a slight one in phosphoric 
acid in the exposed manure. We commenced with in the neighbourhood of 62 
pounds of potash. In the exposed manure at the end of three months we found 
that that 62 pounds of potash had been reduced to 48 pounds. We also found that 
there had been some leaching of phosphoric acid; we started with 25 pounds and 
this had been reduced to 23 pounds, not a very seriqus loss, but sufficient to show 
there was a leaching away under these conditions of a certain quantity of this im- 
portant clement of plant food. 
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By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. But you had not practically any phosphoric acid or potash loss in the pro- 
tected manure ? 

A. Quite so, that is what I wish to emphasize. This loss of potash in the 
exposed manure occurred in spite of the fact that the walls and floor of the bin were 
double boarded. So I think we may conclude it is impossible to prevent loss from 
leaching of potash, unless we put the manure in concrete pits or in pits containing a 
thick bed of some absorbents such as air-dried muck. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. I see that in the exposed manure there was a loss of potash from 62 pounds 
to 48 pounds, but in the protected manure there was an increase from 62 pounds to 
65 pounds; how do you explain that ? 

A. It was due perhaps to two causes; to errors of analysis and weighing, or per- 
haps to the fact that the fermentation of this manure had caused a certain quantity of 
potash, which was before unavailable (insoluble in the acid solvent) to become avail- 
able, so that the acid brought it more readily into solution than before. I may be 
allowed to point out that a very small error in analysis when multiplied into four 
tons makes a considerable difference. This work was done with the greatest care, 
but the very circumstances of the case and nature of. the material worked with 
prevented us obtaining absolute truth. However, the figures are put down as [I 
obtained them, and they are such, in my opinion, as to carry conviction as to their 
general correctness and the conclusions that are to be drawn from them. 

Q. Then your analysis could not have been correct at first because itshould have 
shown all the potash? 

A. Well, not necessarily incorrect. It is quite understandable that using the 
acid solvent at the strength we did (precisely the same strength as in analyses of 
soil)—it is quite possible that slightly more potash would be dissolved out of the 
rotted than out of the fresh manure, Incomplete sampling might also be a cause 
of this slight difference. However it may not be necessary to enter into a minute 
account of the factors which would affect the truth of the figure, for I feel sure that 
a consideration of them will be sufficient to convince you of their general correctness 
and of the practical lessons they teach. 

We found that the loss in organic matter and nitrogen, in both manures, was 
more severe during the first month than subsequently. After the first three mouths 
there was but little further loss of these elements in the protected manure. In the 
exposed sample however, loss not unly of nitrogen and organic matter but also of 
potash and phosphoric acid continued as long as the experiment lasted, I have 
already stated that there was practically no loss of potash and phosphoric acid from 
the protected manure, Tables will be found in my report for 1898 that trace the 
values of these manures month by month. The points I would at this juncture em- 
phasize are, that there was no loss of potash and phosphoric acid and, after the first two 
or three months there was but little further loss of organic matter and nitrogen, from 
the protected sample; but when possible, as in the exposed sample, loss not only of 
nitrogen and organic matter but also of potash and phosphoric acid continued as long 
as the manure was exposed. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. You say to put it on the land as soon as possible. If scattered on the ground 
would it not lose a great deal of strength before being ploughed in ? 

A. There might be loss due to several causes, under such conditions as you speak 
of. Loss from leaching, the floods in the spring carrying it off from the land before 
it could be absorbed would be the chief loss I imagine. This would occur more 
particularly on hill sides and poorly drained soils, I do not think, however, there is 
any material loss when the manure is put upon the field, spread out and ploughed 
under immediately. There would be a somewhat greater loss from manure in an 
active state of fermentation than from fresh manure, but from an experiment | made 
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some years ago we found the amount of such loss was very small, equal to about ten 
cents worth of nitrogen to the ton of manure. When you spread manure out thinly 
and it is at once dried by the atmosphere, fermentation is arrested and no further 
loss occurs. The rain that falls will dissolve much of its plant food out, but if the 
ground is absorbent it will not be lost. If the land is flooded, however, and much 
surface water is carried off, the loss in plant food of the most available kind will 
be considerable. 

Table II gives similar information to Table I but in different form. It states 
the losses in percentages; thus comparing the two manures at the end of three 
months we find that the protected manure had lost 55 per cent of its organic matter 
and 17 per cent of its nitrogen, equivalent to a loss in value of 20 cents per ton; 
while the exposed manure during the same period had lost 60 per cent of its organic 
matter and 29 per cent of its nitrogen and, in addition, 8 per cent of its phosphoric 
acid and 22 per cent of its potash, equivalent to a loss in value of 64 cents per ton. 
We valued the manure at the outset at $2.61 per ton; that is assigning to these 
three substances, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash the values which they receive 
in a commercial fertilizer. 

Starting with manures in each case that contained plant food to the value of 
$10.43, we found at the end of three months that the plant food in the protected 
manure was worth $9.63 while that in the exposed manure was worth only $7.86. 
ln arriving at these values, it may be remarked, we have not assigned any greater 
values to those pr oportions of the phosphoric acid and potash which by fermentation 
had become more available. We have made it clear by this investigation that one of 
the beneficial effects of rotting is that certain constituents (and more especially the 
phosphoric acid) are rendered more available for absorption by growing crops. 
Were we to assign a greater value to these elements in the fermented manure than 
in the fresh manure, as [ think we should be justified in doing, the diffecence I have 
referred to here between the values of the protected and the exposed manures would 
be greater than that shown by the figures just mentioned, and would be in favour of 
the protected manure. 

I may close the consideration of this interesting subject by stating the deductions 
of practical value that I have been able to make from this investigation, a complete 
discussion of which is, as I have already said, to be found in my forthcoming report, 

1. That fermentation or rotting of manure necessarily causes a greater or less 
loss of organic matter and nitrogen, The extent of this loss will depend upon the 
conditions under which the manure is rotted. 

2. That the least loss of these two constituents, organic matter and nitrogen, 
occurred in the protected manure, the pile being kept moist and compact. The 
principle involved is that fer mentation is controlled and to a great extent retarded 
by the exclusion of air. 

3. That this loss of nitrogen was not altogether as is generally supposed, due to 
the production and volatilization of ammonia, but must in a large measure be due to 
the production and escape of gaseous nitrogen. It is commonly held that the loss of 
nitrogen from manure results, if not principally, very largely from the formation 
and escape of ammonia (which is a compound of nitrogen) but 1 have come to the 
conclusion from our work that there is a very large «mount of nitrogen which is lost 
from manure in a free gaseous condition. The nitrogen which escapes in thit way 
cannot be held or retained by gypsum or any absorbent of that kind, because the 
action of gypsum is to form a fixed compound with ammonia, It cannot combine 
with nitrogen but it wij! with ammonia. 

4. That at no time during the rotting did we find in either manures any large 
or considerable amount of free ammonia, ammonium salts, nitrates or nitrites, forms of 
nitrogen that are more or less directly usable by crops. Rotting, however, breaks 
down and disintegrates the litter and coarser parts of the manure making it more uni- 
form, and consequently allowing a more intimate mixing of the manure with the soil. It 
also no doubt hastens the formation of humus and available nitrogen compounds 
when the manure is subsequently in the soil. That is to say, it brings about the 
initial stage in the production of nitrates and nitrites, While there is very little 
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immediate available nitrogen in fresh manure, there are nitrogen compounds in 
rotted manure that readily furnish nitrogen to growing crops. 

5. That as regards potash we could not detect any appreciable or beneficial 
effect upon its availability by rotting the manure. We found in round numbers 85 
per cent of the potash in fresh manure to be in an available condition. We cannot 
look therefore for any beneficial effect upon the potash in the manure by rotting. 
There is in this a very important and practical lesson, namely, that we have in the 
fresh manure potash practically as available as in the rotted manure. It teaches 
the necessity of well looking after the liquid manure. The potash is contained for 
the most part in the liquid manure. 

6. That as regards phosphoric acid, rotting under the best conditions does 
improve its availability. At the outset 60 per cent of the total phosphoric acid 
was available and at the close of the experiment the percentage available had been 
increased to 75 per cent. So that rotting has a beneficial effect upon the condition 
of phosphoric acid, 


By Mr, McMillan : 


Q. You have not tried rotting manure in the case where it is kept tramped 
hard and firm by the animals and kept solid as against where it is left in the shed? 

A. No, we have not. But it was not allowed to be kept loose in the shed in 
either case. After each month’s turning we were careful to make it as compact 
and solid as possible with ordinary means. 

Q. Was there any fermentation took place after three months ? 

A. Yes, but the fermentation practically ceased, that is to say, as far as the 
evolution of the heat was concerned, about the end of three months, but up to that 
it kept quite warm. 

Q. And didn’t it increase the heat when it was turned over ? 

A. Yes, it did for the first two or three months, not after. 

Q. In turning it over you kept it damp? 

A. Yes. Of course that outside or exposed was kept more or less always 
damp by the rain. 

-Q. But inside you kept it from mould ? 

A. Yes. Jt must be kept solid and damp if we are to have the most favourable 
conditions. Iam convinced of that. 

7. There was practically no loss of phosphoric acid and potash from the pro- 
tected manure ? 

A. Practically no loss of these elements, 

8. That the exposed manure lost about one-sixth of its phosphoric acid and 
somewhat more than one-third of its potash by leaching, in spite of the fact that it 
was on a fairly well-constructed board floor. That is a very important deduction. 

9, That all the berfefit to be derived from rotting results from or is caused by 
the changes during the first two months, practically speaking, of rotting, certainly 
within three months. The most marked changes are effected in the first month. 
A longer period than this gives, in my opinion, but little additional value to the 
manure and may lead to further loss. Atter a period of three months I cannot detect 
any appreciable effect upon the availability of the plant food in the manure, and 
after that period in some particulars certain losses continue to take place. 

Upon the ordinary every day farm we find no special provision for or pre- 
cautions taken in the preservation or rotting of manure. I am therefore led to 
conclude that the loss ordinarily suffered must be much greater than that from the 
exposed manure in our experiments, because, as I have said, we constructed a fairly 
well built bin with a double boarded floor and sides, and in spite of that there was 
one-third lost in the value of plant food as well as a large amount of organic matter. 

If it is desired to rot the manure it seems to me that a concrete bin or cellar 
should be used, or in default of this a thick layer of air dried muck or earth rich in 
organic matter placed under the manure to absorb the liquid portions. It is 
important that the latter should be well looked after, for it is of more value than 
the solid portion ; it contains not only the larger proportions of nitrogen and potash, 
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but these are present in more available forms for plant use, than contained in the solid 
portion. I therefore again emphasize that it is important we should pay attention 
to the preservation of the liquid portion, From what I know of the prevalent 
practice of this country the farmers preserve and put into the ground the solid 
portion but take little or no pains whatever to prevent the liquid portion of the 
manure from running away and wasting. 

As far as practicable the manure during rotting should be kept compact and 
moist. These conditions are frequently obtained by allowing cattle to run over the 
manure and tramp it. 

In this statement I have only set forth the chief results of our experiments; 
the principles have been enunciated and it remains for the individual farmer to 
apply them as best he may according to his circumstances and as far as his conditions 
and circumstances will allow him. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Do you think it would be well to put ashes in your compost heap? 

A. No, sir, not wood ashes, or indeed ashes of any kind. Wood ashes contain 
alkali, and that would have the effect of liberating the ammonia which would be 
lost. 

Q. You would rather use it on the land? 

A. Yes, I would use wood ashes directly upon the land, but I would not mix 
them with manure as that might occasion loss of nitrogen. 

Q. Lime would have the same effect ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Nor salt, you would not use that? 

A. I see no object in using salt in that way. It would not have the same effect 
as I have named, but I fancy it would tend to leaching. Salt has not the power to 
fix escaping ammonia. 

Q. Would it make the compost heap of manure more valuable? 

A. No, I do not think it would have any effect in that regard either one way 
or the other. Muriate of potash has, however, been recommended for that purpose, 
but I don’t generally advise it. 

Q. These are the losses I see there? 

A. Yes, on that table (Table No. 2) are given the losses in percentage of the 
amounts originally present. 

Q. The losses at 3, 6 and 9 months, 

A. In table No. 1 the weights of the various elements of fertility are given at 
the end of 3,6, 9 and 12 months. From these data the losses in percentage (given in 
table 2) have been calculated. 


By Mr, Erb: 


Q. Before leaving this question of manures, have you ever conducted any 
experiments to show what loss, if any, takes place in fresh manure kept compact 
and preventing fermentation ? 

A. No, we have not, chiefly because I do not believe it would be possible or at 
any rate practicable to preserve manure in such aconition. Ido not think you 
could totally arrest fermentation without the use of some preventive such as 
formalin. 

Q. Generally speaking, a great many farmers allow their cattle to run over the 
barnyard and they keep the manure compact and solid ? 

A. Lam afraid the majority of farmers do not take pains to keep the manure 
compact and protected from washing rains though, of course, there are some that do. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. In barnyards where there is plenty of straw and the manure is kept in the 
cellar, what my friend says is the larger portion of that manure is thoroughly 
tramped and solid, and is not taken out until June or July and is then put upon the 
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ground, and in that case it is not mildewed or moulded in any way, and that is the 
way in which we use it? 

A. Such manure would be very rich, because the conditions named would be 
such as to prevent both excessive fermentation as well as leaching. 

Q. You don’t think there is any loss from leaching of the liquid manure in such 
a case ? | 

A. There might be and there might not be. If the floor were water-tight and 
plenty of bedding used, there would be but little loss from leaching. The losses 
occur from two causes—fermentation and leaching; the loss of soluble matter by 
leaching is frequently the most serious If you can prevent fermentation on the one 
hand and leaching on the other, you save all the fertilizing constituents of your 
manure. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. I have seen a stable constructed so that the mangers at: which the animals 
fed were so arranged that could be raised as the manure rose in the stalls. 
That building was deep enough to allow it to lie there till spring, and there was no 
fer mentation ? 

A. There would be some fermentation, but, I believe, under such circumstances, 
the loss would be exceedingly small compared with that in manure loosely kept in 
the barnyard. j 

We know that manure is full of minute living organisme, and that liquid manure 
is a peculiarly unstable material; it is not surprising, therefore, that these organisms, 
which live upon the organic matter of the manure, should destroy the more soluble 
part of the manure (urine), provided conditions are favourable. Fermentation is 
the effect or result of these organisms living in the manure, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Your experiment on fermentation shows a loss along the line of that manure 


from the first ? 


q 


A. You speak in regard to the exposed manure ? 

Q. All? 

_A. I say in certain clements. I must make a guarded answer, because I have 
pointed out that in the protected manure the losses were in organic matter and 
nitrogen and that there were none in phosphoric acid or potash but on the other hand 
there were losses in potash, phosphoric acid, nitrogen and organic matter in the 
exposed lot of manure. The extent of the losses will be regulated by the condition 
under which the rotting takes place. 

Q. But can’t you do better by using fresh manure at once upon the land rather 
than rotted ? 

A. That may be true for most soils but yet for certain soils and crops I think, 
there are advantages which make it advisable at times to use rotted manure rather 
than fresh manure. For instance I think that on light soils, it is often preferable. 
Also for crops which have only a short season of growth and which require their 
plant food to be supplied to them in a more or Jess immediately available condition ; 
such is furnished them by rotted manure rather than fresh manure. The relative 
merits of fresh and rotted manure is a large question, which I shall be willing 
to take up, but I feel it should be answered: fully if at all, as otherwise it might be 
misunderstood. We have to take into consideration not only the manure but the soil 
and the crop. My only endeavour to-day has been to show the nature of the changes 
which take place under various conditions of rotting. I will say this how- 
ever, that if a farmer has not the means to carefully preserve his manure it would 
better to get into the soil as soon as possible. If his land is heavy, one in which 
clay predominated, and the matter of labour did not prevent him, it would be most 
economical to get the manure into the soil as soon as it is made. For light soils, 
producing crops with a short season of growth, partially rotted manure would in 
all probability be better. Corn and roots might be termed crops of a long season of 
growth, the cereals those with a short season of growth. 
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Q. In the event of seeding clover with grain you. would be giving the benefit 
of the manurial content of the clover crop to the soil. ; 
A. Yes. 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Q. Rotting manure is of benefit in killing bad weeds ? 

A. Yes, that is one of the advantages, but unless the rotting is thorough, some 
of the weed seeds will escape destruction. 

Q. Manure supplies a good deal of humus? 

A. Yes. I place great importance on humus. The more I look into the ques- 
tion of virgin soils, the more I find that their fertility is closely associated with the 
amount of humus present. The fertility of a soil depends largely upon the amount 
of humus in it. Where there is humus there I find nitrogen; and, usually, where I 
find humus, there I find the right physical and mechanical conditions of the soil, 
Conditions that, in times of drought, will bring a full, good crop to harvest. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. You say that ashes are good in the compost heap; would it not be good on 
the soil ? 

A. Wood ashes are a very excellent source of potash. You can apply fifty to 
eighty bushels to the acre. I do not know a more economical way of supplying 
potash and also phosphoric acid to the soil. They contain about two per cent of 
phosphoric acid and five to six per cent potash. They make an excellent compost 
with swamp muck. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. One point is not clear to me. Your table shows that a loss in fertilizing 
elements took place in the exposed manure that was rotted. Have you any table 
to show the effect on exposed manure not rotted, because that is the common way 
of keeping manure in our district? . 

A. No, I have no data of my own, but there would be a loss in liquid manure 
and also by the rain washing through the manure. 

Q. Not necessarily, if you use lots of straw. 

A. You suppose conditions under which it would be exposed to rain ? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Well, we understand that if liquid manure has a chance it will drain away 
and be lost. - 

Q. With us, all the manure which accumulates is left till a few weeks ago, 

A. The loss would be in a large measure proportionate to the rain fall and the 
lay of the land. 

Q. Well, you have no experiments to show the loss in that way, because this 
is a common practise. 

A. No. 


By Mr. Gilmour: 


Q. How often did you weigh it; every time you turned it ? 

A. Yes, 

Q. That is something we do not have; that mannre is changed very often, 
it is an extraordinary shrinkage in three months, from 8,000 pounds to 2,980. 

A. The work was very carefully done, sir, and 1 can personally vouch for the 
weights, , 


By Mr. McMillan : 


I will say this, as far as taking manure from the stable to the fields, we have 
practiced it for years. When we began we took a certain amount of manure rotted 
in the shed and also some from the heap and we found the same amount of good 
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from both. Besides there was the amount of saving of labour by not having to cart 
it twice; that is when your land is well.drained and not too hilly. 

THE CHAIRMAN.—You don’t find your manure, where the cattle are on it all the 
time, fermented, do you? 

Mr. McoMititan.—No, but when cattle are on it all the time we take it right 
from the cattle to the field ? 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. You advise that in every case possible the straw should be cut? 

A. Yes. It increases the absorbent quality. 

Tore CHainMAN.—I think there is one thing we should all remember, and that 
is that these experiments were carried on with a view of showing the changes that 
take place in the marure pile and in manure that is under cover. 

Mr. Ssutt.—We have already considered instituting experiments which 
would include putting manure on the field in a heap and allowing it to remain there 
untouched until the end of the rotting period. I am afraid, however, there are 
difficulties in such an experiment that we shall not be able to overcome. Where we 
can control or measure the conditions we can make an experiment successfully, but 
where we cannot control conditions the results will not be so definite. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Where the experiments are carried on I claim there is more good if the con- 
ditions are such as we actually find and are not supposititious ones ? 

A. The conditions are different on every farm. There is no uniform method 
or practice throughout the country as far as I am aware, It is asomewhat mistaken 
idea to suppose that no fermentation ensues under such conditions as have been 
mentioned, In the barnyard, unless the manure is ina very thin layer, I am of 
opinion that considerable fermentation takes place. 


By Mr. McMillan ; 
Q. In the barnyard ? 


A. Yes. 
~ Q. We don’t keep any in the open barnyard at all. 
By Mr. Erb: 


Q. That it does not ferment is proved I think by the fact that when you come 
to move the manure in the spring you sometimes find snow and ice under it. 

A. I scarcely think that is sufficient proof, though of course fermentation is 
much retarded during the winter months. 


THE USE OF NITROGEN FOR ENCOURAGING THE GROWTH OF CLOVER. 


For some years past, as you are doubtless aware, we have been advocating 
the more extensive growth of the legumes, clover, beans, peas, etc., and particularly 
clover, as a means not only of furnishing a rich fodder but also of improving the 
land by adding to its store of humus and nitrogen. 

I shall not refer again in detail to the great importance [ place upon humus as 
a soil constituent nor to the fact that the greater part of the nitrogen supplied to a 
soil when ploughing under clover (or even the clover roots) is a distinct addition to the 
soil’s fertility, since the clover plant obtains the greater part of its nitrogen from 
the free nitrogen of the air, a source, as we know that is not utilizable by other 
farm crops. 

In previous years I have explained the underlying principles which are involved 
in the absorption or assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by clover, I have also 
stated the reasons why I consider clover one of the cheapest and best means for 
improving the condition of our soil. Asasoil enricher we have shown both by 
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trials in the field as well as by careful analysis in the laboratory that clover is a 
fertilizer at once cheap and effective. If we supply the clover with a sufficiency of 
potash, phosphoric acid and lime, together with a fair condition of the soil, it will 
by the agency of certain microbes in the soil obtain its own nitrogen from the 
atmosphere. By furnishing potash and phosphoric acid and growing clover there 
will be little need to purchase for our soils nitrogen, the most expensive of 
all the elements of plant food. Moreover the organic matter of the decaying 
roots and foliage of the clover furnishes humus, mellowing the soil and making it 
more retentive of moisture and plant food, less subject to sudden changes of tempe- 
rature and amorecomfortable home for the myriads of microscopic organisms which 
during their life convert inert soil elements into food for growing crups. 

It is only been during recent years that investigations have shown that the 
conversion of the inert plant food of the soil into available forms is due largely to 
the activity of these micro-organisms which exist in myriads in our soils, We 
now understand why and how the legumes, clover, peas, beans, etc., become 
enrichers rather than impoverishers of the soil in nitrogen. This latter is due to | 
the activity of certain bacteria that reside in nodules that are found on the roots 
and rootlets of the legumes. They, in some way which we do not at present 
altogether understand, enable the clover to appropriate the free nitrogen of the air. | 
These bacteria, I repeat, appropriate and absorb the free nitrogen of the air which is 
present between the particles ofsoil and passing it on to the host plant, the clover, the 
uitrogen is there converted into the tissues of root and stem and leaf. Without the 
aid of these bacteria, clover, like all other farm crops, can only use soil nitrogen. 
In other words without the assistance of these bacteria, the legumes can only 
take their nitrogen from soilin the form of nitrates in the same way as other 
farm crops. 


NITRAGIN AS A FERTILIZER FOR LEGUMINOUS PLANTS. 


With the aid of these bacteria, clover adds to the soil stores of nitrogen, not 
without them. Many soils contain these bacteria in sufficient numbers, but never- 
theless there are soils that appear to be practically destitute of them. Last year 
I informed this committee that a preparation of these clover bacteria was being 
made and sold in Germany, and that we had used this preparation, known as nitra- 
gin, with good effect, increasing thereby the crop very considerably. I think last 
year [ brought a bottle of this preparation (nitragin) to this committee and said 
that there were about seventeen apparently distinct nitragins made in Germany, 
each one being intended for a special member of the legume family. We have 
experimented with three, for clover, pease and horse beans. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Would it not be too costly for this use ? 

A. The bottle which I showed last year contained sufficient when diluted for 
half an acre; itcost laiddown here between 70 and 80 cents, There are two plans of 
using it, one the inoculation of the seed and the other the inoculation of the land, 
In my evidence of last year the details of these methods were given. We have 
been using this material under both methods for the last two or three years to 
ascertain its effect upon the crop of clover, During 1898 the third year’s experi- 
ments were made, and the results corroborate those hitherto obtained, namely, that 
treatment of the seed with nitragin caused a marked increase in the weight of 
crops produced. 

I shall only cite one of the experiments which I tried last year and which is 
still in force, giving you the data of last year’s results and exhibiting a photograph 
which I took yesterday. These show most markedly the difference between the 
growth of the treated and untreated crops this year. For this experiment we 
selected a small area of practically pure sand. This soil—if it can be so called, 
‘because it was practically destitute of humus and nitrogen—we furnished with 
phosphoric acid and potash, supplied at the rate of superphosphate, 360 pounds 
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per acre and muriate of potash 120 pounds to the acre. This application was made 
with the view of furnishing the clover with the mineral constituents which it 
required. Supplied with these, the clover, with the aid of the bacteria, was to get 
its own nitrogen. Upon this plot were then sown two rows some eight inches 
apart of clover seed that had been soaked in nitragin and, at a distance of two feet 
from these, two rows of untreated seed were sown. The crop from the inoculated seed 
was much more luxuriant than that of the untreated seed. In October, the plants 
in four running feet in each row were carefully taken up, the roots washed and the 
whole plants weighed. We found that the weight of the plants from the untreated 
seed was 16 ounces, and those from the inoculated seeds weighed 184 ounces. This 
represents a gain of about 15 per cent which we must suppose was due to the fact of 
the inoculation of the seed and the beneficial action of the nitragin. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Did you sprinkle or water that plot or trust to the natural rain fall? 

A, I watered it at first; it is sitnated on a slope and I watered it when neces- 
sary, treating both sets of plants alike. 

The remaining portions of the rows were left undug. The plants in both series 
survived the winter and the day before yesterday I photographed them insitu. On 
the left hand of the photograph you see the clover from the inoculated seed, on 
the right, the clover from the untreated seed. Nothing could give you a better idea 
of the great luxuriance of the growth from the inoculated seed as compared with 
that of the untreated seed. (Vide plate 1,) The results are truly remarkable, 
In a few weeks from the present date the plants in both series will be taken up, 
weighed and analysed. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance to agriculture of this 
modern achievement of science, and it will be to the interest of every farmer to 
inform himself how clover can be made to improve his soil, and how the growth of 
clover can be encouraged. All who can should seize this opportunity of seeing this 


‘experiment at the Central Farm. ‘The results are of a most convincing nature. 


By Mr, McMillan : 


| Q. But it will be necessary in all such cases that the land should be well under- 


‘drained, so that it will be in a proper state of cultivation ?—A. You are referring 
now to the leaching of manure and loss on undrained land, I presume ? 


Q. No, not so much to that as to the preservation of bacteria which go into the 
nodules, asthey cannot work withthe nodulesin water?—A. Yes, drainage isimportant, 
especially if the soil is of a heavy nature. Itis impossible to get a good crop of clover 


-on land which is water soaked, that is, upon which and in which the water lies without 


draining away readily. From the results of this experiment I judge that with the 
use of nitragin a good crop of clover can be obtained on the poorest soil, provided 
phosphoric acid and potash are supplied. Of course moisture is necessary, one must 
have a favourable season, but I think we are justified in supposing that by providing 
the necessary mineral constituents, phosphoric acid and potash, as we have in this 
case, clover will thrive and finally turn out well on exceedingly light and sandy 


 -goils. 


Q. What will be the cost per acre of treating the seed ? 
A. About $1.50. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Can it be bought readily ? 
A. It cannot as yet be bought readily in this country. There are one or two 


difficulties in the way of its coming into general use at present. One is that it has 


to be used while still freshly made; it won’t keep for any length of time. The 


. manufacturers will not guarantee its fertility or rather vitality after some six 
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weeks, Another point is that it must not be exposed to the light, 1. e. to strong 
sunlight, or to a temperature above that of the human body, about 100° Fah. If the 
temperature is above 109 it very much diminishes the activity of the germ. 

Q. It could be made here, I suppose? 

A. It could be made here. Any farmer, to a certain extent, without making it 
could obtain the same results by taking soil from a field that has grown a good 
crop of clover and sowing it over the poorer field. By such means he would 
inoculate the poorer soil with clover germs and obtain a good crop of clover as the 
result. The earth which comes from about the roots of the clover contains the germs 
and would serve to inoculate the poorer soil. Another plan would be to pour cold 
water over the earth (previously placed in a barrel) containing these germs and 
after allowing the soil to settle to pour off the supernatant water and soak in it the 
seed about to be sown. 


By Mr. Rogers: 

.Q. A change of soil instead of a change of seed ? 

A. Having indicated the nature of our work in this matter, it will only be 
necessary for me to draw your attention to the following table. which gives the 
amount of crop (both foliage and roots) and amount of nitrogen therein contained, 
in the chief experiments since 1894. It gives us information as to the weight of 
nitrogen we can supply to a soil per acre (1) by ploughing under the whole crop 
or (2) simply by allowing the roots of the clover to decay, feeding off the clover. 
I think we may safely say that 75 to 100 lbs. of nitrogen can be furnished per acre 
simply by sowing eight to ten lbs. of clover seed. This, it appears to me, is the 
cheapest source of nitrogen known. 

In this connection it is important to remember that eight pounds of clover seed 
can be sown with the grain (oats or barley) without diminishing the yield of the 
latter, at least, so we have found on the Experimental Farm. 


CLOVER AND GREEN MANURHES. 


A. Manmoth Red. B. Common Red. 


WEIGHT OF MATERIAL (Fresh) PER ACRE. NITROGEN, PER ACRE. 


Kind. Sown. | Collected. 


K Stems Stems 

2 and Roots. Total. and | Roots. | Total. 
=| Leaves. Leaves. 

Z 

Tons Lbs. |Tons Lbs. |Tons Lbs Lbs Lbs Lbs 

if A |April’94, .[May °95..) 10. 70 5 1,476 | 15 1,546 101 49 150 
2 A re ABest 9 810d 5 1,235 9 535 14 We 52 61 aE 
i A July ’96..|Oct. 96 6 1,310 5 1,260 10 570 82 48 130 
4 B ie, OOM eh eo 4 Lqi9 2 1,445 6 1,224 70 47 LIZ 
Diten May: 905s | May (O72 liane cute on, es aeeheae Gees 2 L995 «|e doe eal ea 81 
6 B iin, Gas | pectin 2 Ot Sle sorte ee hed Se eee ere Be 3 125: ce. See, eee 62 
Fi JN To ee Guns: 4 508 oe 1,785 if 293 *62 *35 *97 
8 B ee OGie | a atte Ot 5 209 3 296 8 505 *76 *54 SO 


Nos. 1 and 2, roots taken to a depth of four feet. Good spring growth when 
collected. oid! 
Nos. 3 and 4, sown as cover crop in orchard, Roots taken to a depth of two feet. 
Nos. 5 and 6, dead stems, leaves and roots. Winter-killed, | tudoe ty thi 
*Nos, 7 and 8, nitrogen estimated. 
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CANADIAN AND HUNGARIAN FLOURS, 


In view of the present increased demand in England for hard wheats to mix 
with the home grown and softer wheats, it may be of interest if I bring before you 
the results of a comparative examination between Canadian best patents and the 
best grades of Hungarian flours, made a few months ago in our laboratories. 

All our data point to the superiority of the Canadian flour for bread-making 
purposes; the percentages of albuminoids or protein—the most important part from 
a nutritive stand point—are as follows :— 


Canadian, best patents... ...-.....eees see Be cana ees se 12°59 per cent. 
PLUMP ALIA DOM REAO) iced toveseversedgedastesccgoeet LIIZG % 


By Mr, McGregor : 


Q. It makes a good deal of difference where you get that wheat from at first ? 
A. Undoubtedly. Iam now comparing the best grades of Canadian and Hun- 
garian flour. The analyses were made at the direction of the hon. Minister of Agri- 
culture, who himself obtained the samples. It is, | believe, a comparison of the 
best grade flour from Canadian North-western wheat with what we may suppose to 
be the best grade Hungarian flour. 
Q. That would be wheat from west of Winnipeg ? 
A. It was. 
The determination of gluten, both wet and dry, is also in favour of Canadian 
flour, as follows :— 
Wet Gluten. Dry Gluten. 
Canadian? best patents). ...... 0c.) esse. secmasecersss 34°22 12°33 
PUnigarian Dest TACO” ....0.4..5.4aedeeinte <ases ys 26°17 9°79 


From these figures I conclude that, weight for weight, Canadian flour would 
yield more bread than the Hungarian flour, I dare say you are sufficiently con- 
versant with the manner in which this determination is made, and its value, to 
understand the great superiority whieh the above data give to the Canadian flour. 

Q. It depends to some extent upon what land this wheat was taken off. If you 
take land that has been used a long time, it means that the wheat wil! have more 
starch and less gluten ? 

A. We have not any data on record to show that the poorer Jand makes a wheat 
which is richer in starch and poorer in gluten ; the variety of wheat and the climatic 
conditions generally undoubtedly are the factors that affect the percentage of gluten. 
Climatic and seasonal influences are most potent in their effect upon wheat. 


By Mr, Semple : 


Q. Have you made any comparison with fall wheat compared with the others? 

A. We have not. But we are commencing, or rather we have commenced, a 
very extensive series of experiments to arrive at the relative values of certain of our 
Canadian wheats, as grown more particularly in the North-west. The work is not 
sufficiently far advanced at present for me to give any information. Fall wheats, 
as a Class, contain less ginten, than spring wheat. 


By Mr, McGregor: 


Q. In the North-west they take out more bread to the pound than with the 
eastern flour ? 

A. Yes. The wet gluten was 34 per cent in the Canadian North-western flour, 
as against 26 per cent in the Hungarian. These data make the former more absorbent 
and more valuable for bread making. In respect to those qualities of gluten which 
are valuable in bread making, elasticity and firmness, the gluten from the Canadian 
flour was the more marked of the two. 
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By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Is this Hungarian flour made from wheat grown in Hungary ? 

A. Yes. The flour was made in Hungary. 

Q. Is there much export from there to Britain ? 

A. I cannot tell you as to quantity, but I know it is largely used in Great Britain 
for mixing with soft home grown flours. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. Our wheat is better ? . 
A. Yes, flour from Red Fife wheat grown in our North-west is richer in gluten 
and will make more bread, weight for weight. 


FODDERS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


It is now my wish to bring to your attention some facts about fodders and feeding 
stuffs. First, in connection with the native grasses of Manitoba and the North- 
west Territories. During the season of 1898 we procured through the superinten- 
denis of the experimental farms of Manitoba and the North-west Territories samples 
of many native grasses, growing both upon uplands and sloughs, in order to ascertain 
their relative feeding value. We deemed this investigation of considerable import- 
ance, as frequently the native grasses must be depended upon as the chief supply of 
cattle food. The native hay cut from the uplands proved to consist of a mixture of 
grasses, comprising at least half a dozen species, together with various weeds, such 
as artimesia, Canada thistle, stink weed, heliopsis, wild rose, &. The hay cut from 
the lowlands and sloughs consisted largely, sometimes wholly, of sedges. These 
sedges are characterized—they are not true grasses—by having a solid triangular 
stems and very rough-margined leaves. Sedges are usually considered as decidedly 
inferior to grasses as regards palatability and digestibility, though we have the 
testimony of many reliable and practical men in the North-west that animals not 
only eat such sedge hay with avidity, but keep in good condition throughout 
the winter. Our analyses go toshow that in many particulars this native hay 
compares favourably with that of many cultivated grasses. We should probably find 
that the sedges, like grasses, deteriorate in feeding value as they ripen, and that the 
most nutritious, digestible and palatabie hay is that from sedges which have been 
cut before reaching maturity. We find many of these sedges contain a large amount 
of nutriment, but not quite as good as native grasses. No doubt as a coarse fodder 
for cattle they are of value, especially when cut early. 


By Mr. Rogers; 


Q. I thought they were considered more nutritious than our cultivated grasses ? 
A. No, I should not like to say that sedge hay was equal to hay from the culti- 
vated grasses. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. It grows in the sloughs ? 
A. And on low lands as well as the sloughs. 


BROME GRASS, 


In regard to Brome grass, a comparatively speaking newly introduced grass— 
the importance of which, both for meadow and pasture, has been brought before you 
on several occasions—we made last year a comparative study of its hay with that 
of Timothy, both having been grown in the same season on the Central Experi- 
mental Farm. This was done to make more complete our data respecting nutritive 
qualities of this grass, The analyses showed that the Brome grass from a feeding 
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standpoint was somewhat the better of the two. I need not:give the data in detail, 
as they will appear in my annual report, but will state that the albuminoids, the 
most important constituent of fodder, stand thus: Timothy hay 118°8 pounds per 
ton, and Brome grass hay 132°2 pounds per ton, showing that the Brome grass hay 
is somewhat the richer of the two. 


SOJA BEANS. 


In the matter of Soja beans we have made a series of analyses of this fodder 
plant grown under varying conditions. In common with other legumes it was found 
to be rich in albuminoids, though in this respect not quite the equal of many other 
members of this family. The chief object in growing this plant was to obtain a 
fodder to put in the silo with corn. We have been using horse beans for siloing 
with corn for some years, but we find that the horse beans will not withstand 
drought. Unfortunately the Soja beans become hard and woody in the stalk before 
the corn is ready for the silo. It seems doubtful whether they will be largely grown 
for silo purposes for this reason, They fairly well withstand heat and drought, 
but the difficulty is that as the autumn advances the stems get very woody and 
fibrous. 


OAT FEEDS. 


We have made some inquiry into the feeding values of certain oat feeds,— 
milling by-products, In the manufacture of oat meal and the preparation of break- 
fast foods there result many by-products of the oat. These find a ready sale among 
farmers and dairymen uncer various names—oat dust, oat feed, oat shorts, &c., and 
differ greatly in feeding value, according to the part of the grain which predominates 
and the presence or absence of mill sweepings. The greater the proportion of oat 
hulls the less will be the feeding value. The so-called oat dust, consisting chiefly 
of the hairs of the kernel, is also poor in nutritive qualities. Oat feed or oat shorts, 
however, may contain but a small proportion of these materials. Feeds under this 
name are usually prepared, or largely so, from the crushed broken and small grain 
and the shorts and bran of the oat form a valuable feeding stuff. Our analytical 
results make it apparent that a careful discrimination is necessary on the part of the 
purchaser. Only those having a clean, bright appearance and are heavy, close and 
fine can be considered as comparable in feeding value to our ordinary milling pro- 
ducts. I bring this matter before you because I think it is wise to speak a word of 
warning to farmers and dairymen not to buy without first making a somewhat careful 
scrutiny of these feeds, It is not necessary to have an analysis in each case to form 
an opinion, but those which consist largely of the hairs of the kernel we must under- 
_stand do not contain much digestible food material. There are, say, two per cent of 
digestible albuminoids in oat hulls where there would be 12 per cent in meal pre- 
pared from small and broken grain, The several samples which I have brought 
here this morning illustrate this point. I have here, for instanve, one sample con- 
taining 17 per cent of protein, and here another containing 11:0 per cent. The first 
is worth half as much more as the second. Again, in this sample of cat dust there 
is contained 4 very small percentage of albuminoids; it cannot be regarded as a 
concentrated feed at all. | 


By Mr. McGregor : ' 


Q. When feed is so cheap it does not pay to bother with them ?7—A. No, unfor- 
tunately, though, some people have taken a fancy to these foods and are feeding 
them very largely without using any discretion as to their quality. 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Q. It would be an incentive to grow heavy oats ?—A. These are by-products in 
the manufacture of oatmeal. The hulls and hairs of the kernel are very poor and 
indigestible food. 
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By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Can you give an analysis of the different feeds as to their digestible matter ? 
—A. Professor Henry, of Wisconsin, states their digestibie nutrients, as follows :— 


— 
oe 


Dry Digestible Nutrients in 100 Lbs. 
Name of Feed. Mapes SS - ee 
; é Fat 
100 Lbs Protein. Carbo-hydrates. (Ether * stack. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Cate Ei ab. WAR ah he Mg Cae Faas 89°0 9°2 47°3 4°2 
Oabmedt licwtc esc. AR MS roe, cop, AL: AT 92°1 11-5 6251 5:9 
Dacmeed. or Shorts Gov ages lee kwall sere 92°3 12°5 46°9 2°8 
GERACIVEURNAUDE OCU a teat ret es 93°5 8°9 38°4 ‘aya 
Datenuis Heike ose Coes oe SA a ae 90°6 | 13 40°1 6 


MOLASSES REFUSE FROM REFINING. 


A product of the nature of molases is obtained in the refining of sugar (espec- 
ially that made from beets) from which the further extraction of crystalized sugar 
is unprofitable owing to the presence of certain saline and nitrogenous, (albuminous) 
materials. This molasses has been used on the European continent with good re- 
sults either per se or mixed with various meals and used asacake, In view of 
certain inquiries from correspondents who had been using this molasses in the 
maritine provinces and also from the fact that a company is being formed in Mont- 
real to manufacture a cake from it using cornmeal and bran (intending to sell it to 
cattle exporters for use on ship board), we submitted to analysis two samples for- 
warded from Halifax. We found that this material would make a very valuable feed 
stuff, for it practically contained fifty per cent of sugar, the most assimilable of all 
the carbo-hydrates found in cattle feeds. Though not destitute of nitrogenous 
matter its use would have to be supplemented with a due proportion of some meal 
or concentrated mill product to make a balanced ration as well. A certain amount 
of coarse fodder also would be necessary. The function of sugar in the animal 
economy is as a source of energy, to maintain the vital heat and for the production 
of fat. Being soluble it enters at once the circulatory system and can be utilized. 
Animals take to this refuse readily and evince a great liking for it. No doubt it 
stimulates the appetite and probably increases the digestibility of the other con- 
stituents of the ration. This crude molasses contains about nine per cent of 
mineral matter about one half of which is potash. This element is a valuable plant 
food, and as it is eliminated by the animals through the kidneys, it behooves the 
farmer using this material to look well after the liquid manure. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Did you ever try sorghum ? the product of sorghum ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They grow a lot of it with us and make molasses from it and I was wonder- 
ing if you had tried it for feeding. ' 

A. No, sir, 
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THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS, 


We have recently conducted a series of experiments in connection with preser- 
vatives for eggs. You will doubtless have noticed an account of ‘water glass” or 
silicate of soda as a preservative for eggs, going the rounds of the press for the 
past year. To ascertain its efficacy for this purpose as compared with ordinar 
lime water, Mr. Gilbert and I commenced a series of experiments last October, 
testing the eggs in March of the present year. 

After six months’ trial we failed to see that there was any additional benefit 
due to the water glass over the ordinary lime water, in other words, that the lime 
water and the solution of “ water glass” were equally efficacious. Since the water 
glass is a caustic fluid and consequently more disagreeable to use than lime water 
there was nothing to recommend the former in preference to the latter, In both 
cases all the eggs were good, using the term according to its usual acceptation. We 
found on poaching the eggs (we think that is the best way to test them) that in all 
a peculiar flavour had been developed which I can only designate as slightly stale or 
musty. We came to the opinion that no preservative, at present known, will pre- 
vent the loss of that flavour which characterizes the fresh egg. However, we are 
continuing this work, and we have hope of greater success than in the past, more 
particularly with certain solutions containing glycerine, 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. I have seen an egg put in the pickle in March and taken out in September 
and you could not distinguish any smell and you could not detect any flavour. 

A. Was that in lime water. ; 

Q. I cannot say what it was. It was in Mr, G, D. Wilson’s institution. 

A. We used a number of solutions of various strengths. All the treated eggs 
looked beautifully fresh and even when broken it was exceedingly difficult to notice 
any difference compared with a fresh egg. Unless the eggs were submerged, a 
slight shrinkage of the contents had occurred. In those submerged in the lime 
water and water glass solutions, the air space, however, was not larger than in the 
fresh egg, showing little or no shrinkage. In the poached eggs from both preser- 
vatives we detected that slightly musty or stale flavour that I have spoken of. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. In poaching did the egg flatten or rise up? 
A. It flattened more than the fresh egg. 
* 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Would those eggs boil without cracking ? 

A. Some did but some did not. Those continuously kept in the lime water and 
the water glass for the most part did crack. All the eggs were strictly fresh when 
we started the experiment. This is an essential point. Another essential is that 
the eggs shall be completely submerged in the preservative liquid. A shrinkage of 
the contents in those not kept submerged occurred. As far as our experiment went, 
we believe the best way was to keep them is in lime water all the time. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Will the eggs sink of their own weight in that liquid—water glass ? 
A. Yes, sir, eggs sink in a ten per cent solution. That is the strength we used, 
The following statement gives our results concisely. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH EGG PRESERVATIVES. 


The liquids employed were (1) a saturated solution of lime-water, and, (2) a 
ten per cent solution of ‘‘ water glass’ (Sodium silicate). 
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The eggs were sreated during the first week of October, 1898, and tested 22nd 
March, 1899, Those eggs which were not kept throughout this term in either of the 
preservatives, together with the untreated eggs, were placed in a rack within a 
drawer in the laboratory. The eggs in the solutions were also in the laboratory, 
and consequently all were at a temperature of about 70 degrees F. throughout the 
‘winter. The examination consisted of noting the appearance on breaking and the 
colour, odour, taste, &c., after poaching. 


TREATMENT AND RESULTS, 


No. 1. Untreated—The yolk was stuck to the side of the shell and was much © 


shrunken, having lost its globular form; 

The “ white” had taken on a slightly yellow tint, which was more pronounced 
on boiling. 0 

The “air space” was very large, occupying about one-third of the shell, show- 
ing shrinkage from evaporation. 

There were no signs of decay and the eggs might be pronounced as free from 
odour and apparently good. 

On boiling, a faint ‘stale’ odour and taste was developed. 


No. 2. Kept under lime-water 2 days and then put in rack in drawer: 

The yolk was not stuck to the shell and was more globular than in the untreated, 
though not so globular as that in a fresh egg. 

The “white” was similar to that in the untreated. 

The “air space” was only about one-half the size of that in the untreated, show- 
ing less shrinkage. 

Apparently quite good, but developing a slight “stale” odour and flavour on 
boiling. } 


No, 3.—Kept under lime-water 7 days and then placed in rack : 
Apparently quite good; somewhat less shrinkage, perhaps, of the yolk than in 
No, 2, but in all other particulars giving practically the same results, 


No. 4.—Kept in lime-water continuously throughout period of testing: 

Apparently quite good, but the “white”, as before, turning slightly yellow and 
a faint stale odour developing on boiling. 

Yolk almost, or quite, globular; “air space” no larger than in fresh egg. 


No. 5.— Kept in silicate of soda 24 hours and then placed in racks 

Apparently quite good; the “ white” had taken on a faint yellow tinge. Yolk, 
slightly stuck to shell and shrunken; “air space”, larger than in Nos, 2 and 3. 

On boiling, the “ white” became slightly yellower and the “stale” odour before 
mentioned was developed. 


No. 6.— Kept in silicate of soda 3 days and then placed in rack: 
Apparently good, but yolk slightly stuck to shell; In all respects very similar 
to No. 5. 


No. 7.—Kept in silicate of soda 7 days and then placed in rack: 

Apparently good, but yolk stuck to shell; “air space” somewhat similar to 
Nos. 5 and 6, 

On boiling, was similar to Nos. 5 and 6 as to colour and odour. Shell did not 
break on boiling. 


No. 8.—Kept in silicate of soda continuously throughout testing period : 

Apparently quite good and no shrinkage; “air space” not larger than in 
fresh eggs. Yolk, globular. 

On boiling, the “white’’, as befcre, assumed a faint yellowish tinge and the egg 
had a slight “stale” or musty flavour. Shell broke on boiling, but not so as to 
allow contents to escape. 
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_ CONCLUSIONS. 


; 1, In no instance, either of treated or untreated eggs, were any “bad” eggs 
ound, | 

2. In all cases where the eggs were not kept covered throughout the period of 
the test with the preservative crolution, shrinkage of the contents had taken place, 
as shown by the larger air space, the less globular form of the yolk, and in many 
instances by the adherence of the yolk to the shell. The eggs treated for seven 
days and less with lime-water showed somewhat less shrinkage than those treated a 
_ similar length of time with silicate of soda. 

3. It would appear that lime-water and “water glass” used continuously, are 
equally efficacious in preventing shrinkage. They may also be said to give practi- 
cally the same results as regards both external and internal appearance, flavour, &c., 
of the eggs preserved. Since water glass (silicate of soda) is more costly and more 
disagreeable to use than lime-water, we could not, from the present results, recom- 
mend the former as the better preservative. 

4. The albumen or “white” in all the preserved eggs was very faintly yellow 
(though not to the same degree in all eggs), the tint becoming deeper on boiling. 

5. No offensive odour was to be perceived from any of the eggs when broken, 
but in all instances a faint but peculiar musty or stale odour and flavour developed 
on poaching. 

6. It is probable that no preservative will prevent the loss of flavour possessed 
by the fresh egg, but those which wholly exclude the air (and thus at the same time 
prevent shrinkage from evaporation) will be the most successful. Continuous sub- 
mergence is evidently better than treatment for a few days. 

It is, of course, essential that eggs to be preserved should be perfectly fresh 
when treated. 

; The experiments are being continued, and further results will be issued as 
obtained, 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE CAUSE OF SOFT PORK. 


Another branch of our origina] research was an enquiry into the cause of soft 
pork. I do not think it is necessary for me to dwell upon the importance of this 
work, because, as you are doubtless aware, there is a very large quantity of this 
very undesirable product at the pork packing establishments to-day. It is a 
low priced material and it does not pay to exportit. My “ preliminary report” to the 
Honourable Minister of Agriculture ou this subject containing work done in the 
laboratory since February of the present year is as follows :— 


COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF THE FAT IN ‘‘ FIRM’ AND ‘‘ SOFT” PORK. 


It has become a matter of great importance to Canadian farmers and those 
directly interested in the bacon export trade, to learn the cause or causes which 
produce ‘soft’ or ‘tender’ pork, since such pork sells at a much lower price than 
‘firm ’ pork, both in the home and the English markets. With the view of furnishing 
useful information to pork producers, and, if possible, of solving this admittedly 
difficult problem, the chemical composition and physical character of the fat in these 
two classes of pork have been studied, it being considered that the results of such an 
examination would form a valuable basis or standard for reference in making further 
experiments. These latter would consist chiefly of feeding tests under various con- 
ditions (age, breed, exercise, etc.), and the analysis, chemical and physical, of the 
resulting pork. 

On 1st February we received from The Wm. Davies Co., Limited., Toronto, two 
Wiltshire sides ; the one marked ‘firm,’ and reported on as of excellent quality ; 
the other marked ‘ soft,’ and stated asof very inferior quality. The former weighed 
- forty-six pounds and a half; the latter, forty-four pounds. 

Both were frozen when received, but, nevertheless, there was a most marked 
difference in the relative hardness of the two sides. As the sides thawed (at the 
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temperature of the laboratory, about 70° F.) this difference, which was ascertained 
or measured by the resistance of the fatty portions to pressure by the fingers, 
became still more pronounced. This was further evidenced (February 2nd), by 
raising the ham by lifting as the sides lay on the table; the ‘ firm’ remained fairly 
straight; whereas, the ‘soft’ doubled over. The relative softness is also shown in 
the accompanying photographs, taken 2nd February, at 3 p.m., and 3rd February, 
at 10 a.m. They illustrate the amount of ‘drag’ caused by the weight of the sides 
similarly suspended by hooks. The extent of the ‘drag’ in the ‘soft’ side is much 
the greater. 

The samples of the fat for examination were obtained by: (1) first cutting the 
sides (a) immediately in front of the thigh joint (socket of the femur in the pelvic 
arch), and (b) immediately in front of the first rib, and then taking the fatty tissue 
at each of these sections. Those taken at (a):are designated in the following tables 
as “ Ham ”’, those at (b) as “Shoulder” (see photo), The precaution of confining 
the place or area from which the fat was taken was made necessary from the fact 
that certain authorities stated that the fat varied considerably in composition, ete., 
according to its position in the animal. Care was exercised in the preparation of 
the sample for analysis, to dissect out and reject all muscular tissue, blood vessels, 
etc, 

Though the “Soft” side was somewhat the lighter of the two, its proportion 
of adipose tissue (fat) to muscle (lean) was the greater (vide Plate IT). 

In determining the composition of the fat of the two sides, the following esti- 
mations were made: water, nitrogen (from which the amount of tissue-other-than- 
fat was calculated), fat (which was obtained by difference) and the amounts of olein 
and palmitin and stearin. The amount of salt present was also determined. Table 
I sets forth the results obtained :— 


TABLE I. 


COMPOSITION OF FATTY TISSUE IN “FIRM” AND “SOFT” BACON. 


FIRM. Sort. 
Constituent. S| —— — _ —_ 

Ham. | Shoulder. Ham. _ | Shoulder. 

Dic. p. ¢. p. c. p. ¢. 
AVY CGS ak eles Cid or he eee eae min SG 8 A a Ee 15°56 6°53 12°50 2°67 
Salt att SerTGe Ps eae ee) tS Ce ee SE, eee Dede TIS: 1°84 "48 
UNISEGZETION ota Gai oA ces PM ess. cis en Set yt Sak ee, "504 *285 "243 "142 
ProrecN . <6 Do (hssue. otwer pan iat) 3, Sete econ a ta 1°78 1°52 Rests, 
at by ditterenos 626.8). 40 SOS. 6. CLs 78°56 90°57 84°27 95°96 
Ciemain sbacon hist tes ore Le ie Bes Phase fac gee een ae 50°05 58°33 66°37 76°94 
Palmitin and stearin in bacon...... ... Jog AABN, Coe pa 28°51 S24 17°90) “A 2 


From the foregoing data we may notice several very important differences in 
the composition of the bacons. These differences are discussed in the following 
paragraphs: 

1. It is to be observea that the percentage of water in the fatty tissue of the 
ae ” is greater than in the fatty tissuo of the corresponding part of the “ soft” 

acon. 

2. Also, that the percentage of tissue other than fat, that is, of a nitrogenous 
nature, was also greater in the “ firm ” than in the “soft.” This falls into line with 
the results stated in the preceding paragraph, since the water for the most part is 
contained in or held by the nitrogenous tissue. I conclude from this fact that the 
walls of the cells containing the fat proper are thicker in the “ firm” than in the 
“soft” or “tender” bacon. 
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3. Further, it is to be noticed that the amounts of salt present are also larger in 
the “firm” than in the “soft” bacon. This is accounted for by the assumption that 
the salt, like the water, is held by the nitrogenous tissue to a greater extent than in 

the fat. 
~ 4, The percentages of fat are, from a consideration of the foregoing statements, 
necessarily greater in the ‘‘soft’”’ than in the “firm ” bacon, 

5. The fat proper consists of olein, fluid at ordinary temperature, and palmitin 
and steurin, solid at ordinary temperature, 

The data show that the percentage of olein is much greater in the “ soft ” than 
in the “firm” bacon, while as a natural consequence the percentages of palmitin 
and stearin are greater in the “firm” than in the “soft” bacon. These facts afford 
the cause of the greater softness in the ‘ soft’ or “ tender” bacon. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FAT, 


In order to obtain a fuller knowledge of the composition of the fat proper in the 
“firm ” and the “soft” bacons, the fatty tissue was rendered and the pure fat filtered 
off. The analysis of these fats furnished the data in Table II. 


TABLE II. 


COMPOSITION OF FAT FROM “FIRM” AND “SOFT” BACON. 


Firm. Sort. 
Constituent. r S| 
Ham. Shoulder. Ham. |Shoulder. 
p.c p.¢ p.c p. ¢. 
Olein (calculated)... ...... .... Bis ue sie de eh his 1) Tae Read sae 63°71 64°40 TORU 80°18 
Pali Ohy ANC SbeOTIN ata hi so otis bras ia = 3! « ol of oe a 36°29 35°60 20°05 19°82 
Ratio of palmitin and stearin to olein ......... SeREL ahi Pra bi7O bb tc besO Wik 3 OC OOs hb eae Oe 


These figures show very clearly that the fat of the “ soft ’’ bacon contain much 
larger percentages of olein then that of the “firm” bacon, with a corresponding 
decrease of palmitin and stearin, 

They also make evident that no great differences in the composition of the fat 
taken from the ham and from the shoulder of the “ firm” bacon exist, and that the 
game statement regarding the fat of the ham and shoulder of the “soft” bacon also 
holds true. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF FAT FROM “ FIRM”’ AND ‘* SOFT” BACON. 


Table III. sets forth certain determinations that were made upon the pure, 
filtered fat. These are of considerable importance, since, though ofa strictly 
scientific character, they allow us to make deductions easily understood regarding 
the nature of the fats. 
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TABLE III. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF FAT FROM “FIRM” AND “SOFT” BACON. 


————— 


/ FIRM. Sort 
Er ad SaaS Gy 
| Ham. Shoulder. Ham. Shoulder. 
va Ee 
Melting pointe. 8) /ERRREO SO EMRE. SAC ae 376°C. 37° 75°C. 27°4C. 28°2°C. 
Specs Gravity, ab: 96'S i ed AC eee Wy “8668 "8659 ‘8678 8740 
" " JOGOE Soe. bon eee eck bar | “9009 “8980 ‘8970 “8988 

RPO Od UL Valeo. 2 cars ae w Lh i eet i ne SE | 285°3 282°3 © 287 °3 286 °0 
Rioiohant (NG) ).0y Fa eee Soe sae a FER. MNS 408 ‘714 408 663 
dodimeabsarbed {276 5.24. 23 ea! Rene ieee | 55°3 55°9 69°4 69°6 


I. The melting point of the fat from the “soft.” bacon is practically 10° cen- 
tigrade lower than that of the ‘ firm” bacon. 

2. ‘I'he specific gravities in both series are so close that it is not possible to use 
this constant as a means of differentiation or for deducing therefrom any informa- 
tion respecting the relative composition of the fats, 

3. The saponification equivalent likewise appears to be of little value in the 
diagnosis. 

4, The Reichert number shows the practical absence of volatile fatty acids in 
both series, though there is an indication of larger traces of the presence of such in 
the shoulder fat than in that of the ham. 

5. The “iodine absorbed ” is of great value in this investigation. From it may 
be calculated the percentage of olein or liquid fat present ina fat. The data here 
presented clearly demonstrate the larger amount of olein in the “soft” fat, a 
fact that gives the explanation for the greater softness or tenderness of the “ soft” 
bacon. | 
We have every reason to be encouraged by the results of this investigation 
which you will admit has by no means been an easy one. It is a problem which 
yet requires much careful work before it can be finally solved. Having now the 
chemical and physical data that allows us to distinguish between the fat of the 
“firm” and of the “tender pork,” it now remains to institute a series of experiments, 
feeding pigs with various kinds of foods and keeping them under different con- 
ditions, such as, with and without exercise, and submitting the pork produced to 
analysis. ‘These pigs should be killed and analyzed at different periods of growth. 
In some such way as that the factors causing this “tenderness ” will be eliminated ; 
at least, I hope so. Among the facts brought out by this preliminary investiga- 
tion, the chief is the larger proportion of olein—a fat fluid at ordinary temperatures, 
in the “soft” pork. Whether this is due, wholly or in part, to the character of the 
feed, we cannot as yet say. Probably there are several factors. It may be in part 
an inherited quality. I should not be atall surprised to find thatit is. Againit may 
be caused, in part, by lack of sufficient exercise or too heavy feeding before pigs have 
attained their growth. 


EXPERIMENTAL RATIONS FOR HOGS, 


Associated with Mr. Grisdale, l am now at work ona much more extensive 
investigation of a similar character. Mr. Grisdale (Agriculturist of the Farm), is 
now feeding a large number of pigs, according to a scheme we have drawn up. 
These pigs will be slaughtered and analyzed from time to time to ascertain what 
effect the various foods and conditions have had upon the pigs, 
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By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Do you consider the “firm” pig to be a healthier animal than the other, is 
not that right ? 

A. I am not prepared to say that, though it is possible that “ soft” fat betokens 
an abnormal condition. 

We have established a basis for reference and we have begun afurther investiga- 
tion of a very extensive character, feeding nearly 200 pigs. When the work is 
completed I trust we shall be able to give to our farmers and pork raisers such infor- 
mation as will enable them to avoid the production of soft pork. 

We start this experiment with weaned pigs. They will be analysed at allstages 
of growth until they reach maturity, or rather the weight the pork packers desire 
them. By this means we shall be able to discover if this olein that I have referred 
to is developed at any particular time in the pig’s life or is there from the first. If 
we find the very young pigs just off the mother’s milk with this soft fat, we may con- 
clude that it is an inherited quality, All the pigs to be experimented with are Tam- 
worths or Tamworth grades. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Were the pigs that you are experimenting with bought from outside or were 
they produced on the farm? 

A. Some few were littered on the farm, but most of them were bought outside. 
Some of them came from this district and some of them from Hssex and the west, 
so we have pigs representing both east and west. The reason locality was intro- 
duced, was, that some consider soft pork is due more or less to the district in which 
the pigs are bred and reared, As many factors as possible have been taken into 
consideration in arranging or settling upon this scheme or this experiment. 


By Mr, Featherstone : 


Q. You have them ready for slaughtering now, have you ? 
A. The work has just begun, It cannot be completed for six or eight months 
yet. We shall slaughter them from time to time. 
~Q. I thought you said you were going to kill some next week ? 
A. Yes, we are going to kill four of them only, and analyse them; others will 
be killed at various stages of growth. 


SAMPLES RECE[VED FOR EXAMINATION FROM FARMERS, 


Having now brought before you some of the more important results obtained 
last year in the branch of original research, I wish to say a word or two with 
regard to the other classes of work I have been engaged on, and more par- 
ticularly with regard to samplessent in by farmers for examination. In the follow- 
ing tables I have arranged according to their nature and locality the samples received 
during the years 1898 and 1899, respectively :— 


SAMPLES RECEIVED FROM 3lst MAY, 1898, TO 1st JUNE, 1899. 


BaCuwniNe WT, Man: Ont. Que. IN) Dia NG it (eb ob Loi botads 
PROS Fava dike hig eh 48, 3 2 3 3 12 i) EY ae case 29 
Mucks, mud and marl... 1 1 I: 5 2 8 5 a 30 
Manures and fertilizers. . OPCW) 0) Pe ean ree Mee 8 2 4 i 1 27 
Forage plants and fodders iL 30 19 21 3 2 10 5 91 
Well waters ...... eee 2 6 10 57 10 4 5 6 100 
Miscellaneous, including 
dairy products, fungi- 
cides and insecticides. , 3 6 1 23 6 1 2 6 48 
otal sienyR ai) 12 45 34 120 35 20 | 34 25 325 
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SAMPLES RECEIVED FROM 3lst MAY, 1897, TO Ist JUNE, 1898. 


B. C. |N.W.T.| Man. Ont. Que. |. N. B. | N.S) PE aos 
Sxey LA Gita ee ana are Dept ew a ee 3 9 10 5 3 4 39 
Mucks, mud and marl... ss lle gag A 4 1 7 6 y) 12 HY: 57 
Manures and fertilizers. . 4 1 ERNE BWM a ale PL 2 7 3 20 
Forage plantsandfodders; 18 OER peerage at LGW ated. 1 5 2 43 
Wrelliwaters in. his a.cc'ee.ee » 2 3 4 34 23 2 3 18 89 
Miscellaneous, including 
dairy products, fungi- 
cides and insecticides. | 2 3 i 6 17 Py 0 7 3 39 
Wotal ie eee 36 8 y 75 56 19 37 47 287 


Last year, that is to say up to the Ist of June of the present month, we received 
325 samples for examination ; the year before, for the same period, we received 287 
samples. These consist chiefly of soils, naturally recurring fertilizers including 
muck, mud and marl, manures and fertilizers, forage plantsand fodders, well waters, 
and miscellaneous including dairy products, fungicides and insecticides. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. You have apparently a little of everything ? 

A. Yes, we get something of everything relating to agriculture, or nearly so. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, perhaps, that only those samples which we 
consider fall within our province to examine, are analyzed. 

There is constantly on hand a large number of samples awaiting attention, as of 
course it is work that can only be taken up as time permits, 

Many of the results of these analyses are inserted in the annual report of the. 
chemical division for the reason that they furnish useful information to our readers 
Thus many of our reports on soils are of sufficient importance to merit publication, 
for they contain suggestions regarding treatment and improvement which will be of 
value to those possessing soils similar in character. The data regarding various natu- 
ral fertilizers occurring in Canada, obtained from samples forwarded to farmers, are 
also for the most part published since they serve to make known to others the 
presence of materials of fertilizing value which can often be obtained at little or no 


expense. 
By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Before you leave the matter of soft pork, has a case come under your notice 
of a lot of hogs, we will suppose a litter of hogs all brought up together- and made 
ready for the market, all being fed together and kept together, and some bacon being 
soft and other being hard on the same treatment, the same breed and the same 
feeding ? 

ie Indeed, no; I must confess [ have not. Although I have read a considerable 
amount on this subject, I have never seen any account of thatcase. There are many 
and conflicting theories abroad as to the cause of soft pork. It may be due to the 
breed or to the feed or to both. I don’t wish to be understood as speaking definitely, 
because we really as yet don’t know anything as facts, but I am of the opinion, it is 
only an opinion, that it is not due to any one cause, Probably it was at first induced 
by feed, and that after a number of years the quality became such that it was 
acquired either through the mother’s milk or they inherited the soft fat when born. 
Soft and firm pork are, I understand, to be found in all breeds. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. The Swine Dealers’ Association in the west are conducting experiments now 
and Mr,. and Mr. Hodson, the Secretary of the Association, told me the 
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other day they found there is a good deal in the breed, and they are afraid it is 
going to be quite a question. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. As far as I can see there is a good deal in allowing the pigs to get plenty of 
exercise and to be kept thriving all the time? 
. A. I certainly think exercise is necessary to keep them in good health, though 
I could not say that lack of it caused “ softness.” 


WELL WATERS FROM FARM HOMESTEADS, 


The work on waters from farm wells, creameries and cheese factories has been 
continued; we analyzed in the neighbourhood of 100 samples last year. It will be 
unnecessary for me to emphasize to-day the value of this part of our work, since on 
several occasions in past years I have dwelt at some length upon the danger to 
health, stock and dairy products from a polluted water supply. 

All farmers and dairymen can obtain an analysis of their well water free of 
expense, provided they follow certain instructions as to collection that we issue 
and prepay express charges. 

The examination of samples sent in by farmers has been the means of extend- 
ing a helping hand to the intelligent farmer. It has gained the sympathy and coope- 
ration of our people in the work of this branch of the experimental farm system, a 
very important matter and cgnvinced them of the practical aid to be obtained through 


chemistry. : 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


The experimental farm is now and has been forsome time recognized through- 
out the Dominion as the bureau from which information can be obtained for the 
asking on agricultural matters. Letters addressed to us as you know need no 
postage, but it is not this fact altogether I feel sure that has caused the yearly 
increase in the number of our correspondents, It is rather due to the fact that it 
becomes more widely known year by year that information of a helpful and reliable 
character can be obtained gratis. The letters for the most part contain inquiries 
respecting fertilizers, cattle foods, soils, the chemistry of dairy products, insecticides 
and fungicides and allied subjects. Many of them require a certain amount of 
research and analytical work before they can be answered and it will therefore be 
obvious that a considerable portion of my time is occupied in this branch of our 
work, For the year ending Jast of June, 1899, we received 1,309 letters and dis- 


patched 1,510. 
BULLETIN ON FARM YARD MANURE, 


A bulletin on farm yard manure (No, 31, Central Farm Series) was written and 
issued last December and wus distributed to those on our mailing lists during the 
earlier months of the present year. It treats of this important subject from all the 
practical aspects of the question, and no doubt will be found of value for reference 
by our farmers, From the tenor of tbe letters acknowledging its receipt we have 
every reason to conclude that it is not only filling a long felt want but that it will 
have a good effect upon the negligent and wasteful practices in connection with the 
preservation of barn yard manure, practices which, | am sorry to say, have been 
altogether too common in the past. 


ADDRESSES AT CONVENTIONS. 


Addresses have been delivered at some of the more important agricultural con- 
ventions in Ontario, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia since last I appeared before 


your committee, 
3—13 
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TUBERCULIN. 


The tuberculin furnished by the department of agriculture to veterinary sur 
geons chroughout the Dominion is prepared and sent out by us, This necessarily 
has encroached upon our time, for the quantity now used by the government ins- 
pectors is over 10,000 doses per annum. It is important work, however, and we are 
consequently making arrangements to carry it out carefully and at the same time 
in such a way that the chemical work proper of the farms may not be interfered 
with. 


NEW LABORATORIES. 


I am glad to repoit that a new and substantial building, devoted entirely to 
chemical work, has been constructed at the Central Farm. It comprises two labor- 
atories in addition to offices and weighing rooms on the first floor, storage and sample 
rooms in the basement, and a suite of three rooms in the attic, two of which will be 
used for grinding and drying of samples and the third for photographic purposes. 
The building is now being fitted up and equipped with the necessary laboratory 
appliances, and we confidently expect to be in a position to move in within a month 
or two. Since the fire that occurred in 1896 we have been seriously incommoded. 
The new laboratories will enable us to accomplish more work and with greater con- 
venience than heretofore. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence I find it correct. 


FRANK T. SHUTT, 
Chemist to the Dominion Experimental Farms, 
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ORCHARD AND FOREST TREE CULTURE. 


ComMITTEE Room No. 46, 
HovusE oF CoMMONS, 
Tuesday, 20th June, 1899, 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10°45 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Bain, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr. W. T. Macooun, being present at the request of the committee, made the 
following statement :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMAN,—Last year when I came before you it was 
shortly after my appointment to the position of horticulturist at the Central Hx- 
perimental Farm, and it was your pleasure at that time that I should speak only of 
the work of which I had been in charge during previous years, but this morning I 
should like, ifit is agreeable to you, to give you some idea of the work which is going 
on in all branches of my department, but would deal especially with that part of 
the work relating to appies, particularly hardy varieties, which are so necessary 
in growing fruit successfully in eastern Ontario and Quebec. 


; By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Hastern Ontario; won’t your remarks apply to all Ontario? 

A. I shall be very glad to answer questions relating to apple growing in any 
part of Ontario, but as there has been less said about fruit growing in Hastern 
Ontario and Quebec, I thought it well to speak of that this morning. 

Before beginning my address I should like to compare the extent of my depart- 
ment with what it was when in charge of the former horticulturist. ‘The late horti- 
culturist had charge of the fruits, vegetables and tobacco only, at the Experimental 
Farm, which were grown on an areaof about 50 acres, In addition to these 50 acres 
the present horticulturist has charge of the forest belts, covering an area of about 21 
acres, the aboretum, comprising 65 acres, and is also responsible, under the direction 
of Dr, Saunders, for the appearance of the ornamental grounds, covering an area of 
about 20 acres. So that the former horticulturist had charge of about 50 acres, 
whereas the department covers to-day about 150 acres, asa result of which the 
work has naturally increased considerably. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. Have you any increased help ?—A. Ihave afew more labourers but no 
more skilled help. 


TREE PLANTING FOR SHELTER. 


Before taking up the horticultural department proper, that is, that relating to 
fruit and vegetables, I should like to give you some reasons why the other branches 
of the work are supposed to aid and interest the farming community of Canada. 
Taking the forest belts, which cover an ares of about 21 acres, the objects in plant- 
ing these were to find out how long it would take trees to reach a certain height; 
the rapidity of growth of each variety; the proper distance apart to plant to get 
the best results; and the va'ue of trees as wind-breaks for crops grown in the 
vicinity of them. During each year the heights of a large number of trees in this 
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belt are taken, and the data obtained are published from time to time. This will be - 
valuable for reference when the time comes to re-forest parts of Ontario, and I think 
that time is not far distant. It has also been found that much depends on the way 
in which trees are planted and the proportion of thick and thin foliaged kinds 
there are in the belts. For instance, if a farmer plants a few acres of ash, expecting 
to reap a large crop in 25 or 30 years, it is likely he will have to expend a great 
amount of labour to bring these to perfection, because the ash is a thin-foliage tree. 
By mixing some thick-foliaged trees, such as box elder, maple, or other sorts, - 
planted as a cover crop for the ground to prevent the growth of weeds and to ob- 
tain proper forest conditions, he will be able to get the best conditions in the 
shortest time at the least expense. These are a few of the objects and advantages 
of the forest belt. 


THE ARBORETUM. 


In the aboretum there are being tested as many varieties of trees, shrubs and 
flowers as possible, the object being to find out which species and varieties are hardy 
in this section of the country; to offer a field for study to botanists and students ; 
to interest lovers of plants throughout Canada, because amongst farmers as amongst 
other classes there is a greet love of trees, shrubs and flowers. It is also hoped 
that it will lead to an increased love for trees, shrubs and flowers. We all know 
that there are many farmers who have no trees or flowers about their homes, 
There are large excursions to the Central Experimental Farm this month, as in 
previous years and, it is expected that the impressions made on the farmers by see- 
ing the trees, shrubs and flowers about the farm will induce them to do some plant- 
ing on their own farms, by doing which, in my judgment, they would make 
their sons and daughters more contented with farm life, as their places would then 
become more homelike, 

Now, to give you some idea of the number of species and varieties of trees, 
shrubs, flowers, fruits and vegetables, under my charge in 1898, I shall give a list 
of them, so that you may understand what a large amount of work there is in even 
becoming acquainted with them, because it is expected, when farmers write to us or 
when any one asks personally, that we should be able to give them all the informa- 
tion possible. There were growing last year in the horticultural department, 653 
varieties of apples, 69 varieties of pears, 130 varieties of plums, and 50 varieties of 
cherries, making a total of 902 varieties of large fruits. Then there were 169 
varieties of grapes, 80 varieties of currants, 128 varieties of raspberries, 154 varieties 
of gooseberries, and 290 varieties of strawberries, making in all 821 varieties of 
small fruits. Of vegetables we had nearly 1,000 varieties; tobacco, 35 varieties; 
ornamental trees and shrubs, about 2,700 species and varieties, and of perennial 
flowers 1,200, making a grand total of about 6,658 species and varieties. I am 
trying as quickly as possible to become acquainted with all of these 6,658 species 
and varieties, but it will take some time todo so. The number of fruits and vege- 
tables tested will, however, probably decrease as the poorer sorts are discarded. 


FRUIT GROWING AT THE CENTRAL FARM, 


In testing fruits at the farm, there are several objects in view, and I shall speak 
briefly of each of them. First, there is the testing of varieties to determine their 
hardiness, productiveness, keeping qualities of the fruit, freedom from blight, scab, 
and other diseases, and insect pests. Then, particular attention is paid to spraying, 
the cultivation of orchards, grafting,—a specialty being made of top grafting— 
recording the blossoming dates of fruits, and keeping records of the yields of trees, 


VARIETIES OF APPLES, 


Now, with regard to varieties, As was said before, there are 653 varieties on the 
place. Out of that 653 varieties there are not more than twenty or twenty-five 
which I would like to reeommend to any fruit grower in this section of the country, 
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Some of the others are hardy, but they are unfit for commercial purposes, During 
the past eleven years a fairly good idea has been obtained of the hardiness and pro- 
ductiveness of the different varieties, their keeping qualities, and also of their 
freedom from blight, 


GRAFTING, 


At the farm a special study is now being made of top-grafting apples. It has 
been found that some of the best varieties of apples in western Ontario will not 
succeed here; not always because the branches are winter-killed, but because the 
trunk sun-scalds, and because the trees are root-killed in the winter. It is our en- 
deavour, by top-grafting these tender varieties on hardy stocks, to get them to 
succeed in this district. When the orchard was planted in 1888, several trees of 
Northern Spy were set out. None of these are living to-day. They have all been 
killed out by the winter. In 1891, the Northern Spy was top-grafted on the 
Wealthy apple. This tree produced a fairly good crop of apples last year. The top 
is very vigorous and there is every indication that if the tree that they were grafted 
on had been as vigorous a grower as the Northern Spy, the latter would succeed 
very well, but it was top-grafted on the Wealthy. The Wealthy is not a rapid 
growing tree and the result is it is getting top heavy and probably will break off 
before many years are over. What we are trying to discover is the best stock for 
there tender varieties, and it is hoped that in a few years it will be possible to ad- 
vise farmers to top-graft Northern Spy, Baldwin, and Ontario, for instance, on cer- 
tain varieties, with the probability that good results will follow. Particular atten- 
tion is being paid to this work which was begun by Prof. John Craig, late horticul- 
turist, who planted the trees for top-grafting on. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. What varieties of trees did he plant for bases ?—A. Gideon, McMahan White, 
Haas and Hibernal. | 

Q. Not the snow apple? I think they are the finest you can get? 

A. The Fameuse or snow apple does not succeed as well as some Others at the 
Experimental Farm, although it does very well in more sheltered parts of this 
vicinity, but the farm is much exposed. Though the trees are doing weil, they do 
not look as thrifty as those iron clad trees [ have mentioned. An important thing 
to avoid is the top grafting of the tender varieties on stocks that do not grow as 
quickly as they do. The Wealthy is not a rapid grower nor a large tree and if you 
top-graft the Northern Spy, which is a very vigorous grower, On it, in a few years 
it will become top heavy, so what is desired is to find a tree that will make about 
the same growth as the variety which is grafted on it, will be perfectly hardy, and 
free of sun-scald. 


SEEDLING FRUITS. 


Again speaking of varieties, 1 might mention that it is our intention to pay 
special attention to the prodaction of seedling varieties of fruits. This branch of 
the work has not been carried on very extensively in the past except with the 
Russian seedlings, and they have not been a success, because the apples are not an 
improvement on most of the Russian kinds, but my idea is to select the seeds of the 
best hardy apples grown at the Experimental Farm and plant them. For example, 
last year we sowed seed of Fameuse, MacIntosh Red, Northern Spy, Winter St. 
Lawrence and several others. It is hoped that we may be able to plant about 2,000 
young seedling trees. I think it is at the Hxperimental Farms where new varieties 
should be originated. The best varieties of apples to-day are from chance seedlings, 
and it seems to me that ifasystematic planting of seedlings were carried on it is very 
likely that some good varieties would be obtained. The great want of Hastern 
Ontario and Quebec in an apple that will be equal in flavour, colour, and shipping 
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qualities to the Northern Spy, Baldwin, King and Ontario. There is not such an 
apple in Hastern Ontario and Quebec. 


By Mr. Pettet: 


Q. The Ben Davis does well, does it not? 

A. It does well, but it has not the quality. We have not an apple that has the 
flavour and shipping qualities of some of the best winter apples. The Ben Davis 
does well, it is a good, hardy, and productive variety. It is hoped that by using the 
seeds of these early winter apples and some late apples like the Northern Spy, the 
Delaware Red Winter and the Lawver, some seedlings will be obtained that will 
be improved in quality, perfectly hardy, and good shippers. We have two hardy 
winter apples at the Experimental Farm at present which I consider ideal apples 
in appearance, and keeping qualities for shipping to Great Britain. 

That apple is the Lawver. It has been kept in my cellar during the winter, 
where there has been several degrees of frost. It is in perfect condition and would 
keep until September if kept cool. 

This other apple is a rather bad specimen of the Delaware Red Winter. The 
tree seems a little hardier than the Lawver. The Lawver has lived at the Experi- 
mental Farm for 11 years. It is not very healthy, but I think will pull through. 
The Delaware Red Winter was planted in 1890 and is perfectly healthy. This 
apple would be in as good condition or better than the other apple which I have 
produced but that it got more frozen and for that reason is not quite so firm. 

Q. They were frozen in the cellar and then thawed out afterwards? 

A. Yes, they were thawed out afterwards. 

Q. How long since they have been thawed out? 

A. They have been thawed out I suppose since the Ist of April. 

Q. They are keeping quite well? 

. [have an apple like that -which has been lying on my desk I suppose for 
eight or nine weeks, and is not much more shrivelled than that one is, 

. What is the quality of that apple ? 

. It is a little better than the Ben Davis. It is not of good quality, but at 
this time of the year any one would be very glad to get them. 

Q. Why did you allow them to freeze ? 

A. Because I could not keep the frost out of my cellar. 

Q. That was the reason. You had no other special reason. 

A 

Q 

A 


POW 


. There was no special purpose. 
. How much frost was there ? 
. There were at least three or four degrees of frost in the cellar. 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Do you consider that the frost affects the flavour of the apples? 
. Oh, yes, certainly. 

. And were these apples exposed to the air? 

. The Lawver apple was in a paper bag with four others. The Delaware Red 
Winter has been exposed to the air all winter, it has been lying on a table in the 
cellar. I may say that we had one of those Delaware Red Winter apples which was 
wrapped in tissue paper in the fall of 1896, and it was shown in Montreal in Feb- 
ruary, 1899. The apple simply shrivelled up, it did not rot. I have this spring 
been crossing the Delaware Red Winter apple with the McIntosh Red and Fameuse, 
in the hope of getting some of the flavour of the McIntosh Red and Fameuse into it 
and still keeping in the cross-bred sorts the keeping qualities of the Delaware 
Red Winter. There is one disadvantage in the Lawver and Delaware Red Winter 
apples. They are not heavy bearers and that is the great disadvantage I see in 
them. 


>OPO 


By the Chairman : 


Q. That is a very serious one, too? 
A. That is a very serious one of course. I do not recommend them for general 
planting on this account. 
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By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. Have you saved the Ben Davis until this time of year? 

A. Yes, I have some Ben Davis apples under exactly the same conditions as 
these but they are considerably shrivelled. You could eat them but they are not in 
the condition these are. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Their flavour is not as good? | 

A. The trees on which these were grown came from Illinois. These two apples, 
I may say, have been regarded as synonyms by several horticulturists, and they 
are very much alike. The seeds are very nearly alike but the character of the flesh 
is quite different, and the flavour is quite different also, The basin of the Delaware 
Red Winter is deeper than that of the Lawver. An apple of the appearance and 
keeping qualities of these with better quality is my conception of the apple that is 


required for shipping to Great Britain. 


By the Chairman ;: 


Q. That is of very good colour and size? 
A, Of very good colour and size. 


By Mr, Featherston ; 


Q. It would be all right if you could get the tree to bear well? 
A. Yes, and get some quality in it, 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Isuppose they would be good for export if you want a bright coloured 


apple? 


A. Yes, for shipping to Great Britain they are required about that size, Larger 
apples, however, sell well. 


SPRAYING, 


Particular attention is being paid to spraying at the experimental farm, because 
it is thought that unless the farmers spray now-a-days they cannot make fruit 
growing a success. I have seen enough examples of the good results of spraying 
throughout the country to convince me of the benefits of it. We are spraying 
thoroughly at the experimental farms and advise spraying whenever opportunity 
occurs. Different mixtures and solutions are also being tried for different kinds oj 
fruit, so that we shall be able to tell the farmer which are the best to use 


By the Chairman: 


Q. For preserving the fruits? 
A. No, I mean for preventing fungous diseases and the depredations of insects. 


BLOSSOMING OF FRUITS, 


Work is also being done by the horticultural department which I think will be 
valued more in a few years than it is now. This work was begun by Prof. Craig, 
the late horticulturist. Seeing the great importance of it, it has been continued. 
This work is the recording, by fruit growers in different parts of the Dominion, the 
dates of blossoming of different fruits, The records are sent to the Experimental 
Farm for compilation. This has been carried on now for five years, The reason 
for this work is that horticulturists have found that by placing paper bags over the 
blossoms of certain varieties of appies and other fruits, thus excluding wind and 
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insects, the fruit will not set, or if it does there is not a full crop of it. They found 
by these experiments what varieties of apples and other fruits would set fruit 
without the aid of wind or bees to carry pollen from other varieties, and by planting 
these kinds alternately with the other varieties in the orchard there would be better 
crops on those varieties that will not set fruit well by themselves. The work we 
are carrying on is to determine the average dates of blooming of the different sorts 
and. what varieties bloom at the same time, as it is also important in planting an 
orchard to have apples which bloom at the same time, because if you have, for 
instance, the Northern Spy, which blooms late, and some other varicties which 
bloom early, the bloom of these would be almost fallen before the Northern Spy 
opens its buds, and would be of no value for fertilizing. So it is necessary to mix 
the varieties in such a way that the kinds you wish to have crossed will be in bloom 
at the same time. It has been found that the Northern Spy growing by itself 
without any other apple trees in the vicinity will not produce a paying crop for the 
reason that it isan apple that is self sterile. This work is thus enabling us to find 
out which varieties to plant together. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. Would you advise planting the whole orchard at the same time? 
A. Not necessarily. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You think the Spy will not fertilize ? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. I don’t know about that. A neighbour of mine has an orchard of Spys and 
they fertilize themselves, 

A. Perhaps your orchard is near his place, and your trees might fertilize his. 

Q. About a quarter of 1 mile away. . 

A. Even a quarter of a mile away, the bees fly as far as that I think, 

Q@. You will find considerable difference in the times of blossoming? 

A. Yes, but it is the comparative dates of blossoming of different varieties that 
we are determining, so that if a farmer writes to us, we can tell him, when he is 
planting an orchard the kinds to plant which bloom at the same time. 


By Mr. Pettet: 
Q. Did you try whitewashing instead of spraying. Some farmers are using 
whitewash ? 
A. In my judgment the only value of whitewashing when it is usually applied 
is, that very probabiy it will help to destroy the fungous germs on the trees, and 
also some of the insects which are lodged there. But I do not think the effects of 


whitewashing would be nearly as beneficial as spraying» the trunks, with the 
Bordeaux mixture, for instance. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Have you ever tried doing the trees over with dry ashes when they are 
moist, throwing it all over the trees? 

A. I have heard that is very beneficial, but we have found that spraying is so 
effective and so easily done by means of the spray pump, that we have adopted this 
method at the farm. I have been told that it is well to throw ashes over the trees. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WHITEWASH. 


In regard to whitewashing, I may say that we tried some experiments at the 
farm last winter with whitewashing to prevent the swelling of buds, Perhaps some 
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of you have read of experiments which have been made in the western states, in 
Missouri for instance, to prevent the swelling of peach buds, so that when alternate 
freezing and thawing occurs the buds will be kept in a dormant condition and not 
be affected by the changes of temperature. The theory of this is, that a white sub- 
stance reflects the rays of the sun more than a darker one, and it has been found 
that a considerable difference in temperature has been caused by having a white 
substance on the trees. We have tried this on the farm and found that the buds did 
not swell as quickly as where the trees were not whitewa-hed, but it is a question 
whether it is practical to use this toadvantage, as it requires a great many sprayings 
to keep the whitewash on the trees as the rain washes it off, and unless you keep the 
whitewash on the trees and keep the branches white it is of no value. Experiments 
in whitewashing the trunks ot the trees are also being conducted at the Experi- 
mental Farm. It is an old custom, but farmers have done it I think without know- 
ing exactly why they did it. At the farm we are troubled with sun-scald on the 
south sides of the trees. This is caused in March, by the sun shining on the south 
side of the trees and thawing out the tissues on that side. Then at night the tem- 
perature may drop tenor fifteen degrees below freezing and the tissues break. This 
thawing and freezing destroys the tissues through which the sap flows and con- 
sequently there is no growth in spring, and the tree dies on that sido. Sometimes 
the injury is so great that all the tree dies, Last winter we applied the theory for 
the prevention of the swelling of buds; to the prevention of sun--cald. By keeping 
the trunk pure white at that time of the year, the lowering of the temperature 
cau-ed by the reflection of the suns rays may be sufficient to prevent sun-scald. A 
few years’ test should demonstrate whether this will succeed or not. 


By M1. Rogers: 


Q. Do you whitewash on one side only ? 

A. We have whitewashed the trunk all around, but itis only on one side 
_where the sunscald is likely to occur, In Minnesota they are using a tree protector 
which is a slab of wood fastened around the tree with wire, which protects the trees 
from the sun and prevents mice getting at them in the winter. Some of there have 
been procured and will be used at the Experimental Farm. They only cost two 
cents each. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


. How long are they ?- 

. Two and a half or three feet long. 

. And you get them for two cents apiece? 
. For two cents. 


OPO 


By Mr, Featherston: 


. They are just like a shaving from a basket factory ? 
. Yes, something like a basket shaving. 


2) 


THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


I have tried to give you some idea of the work we are carrying on at the farm 
and would like to tell you our experience as to the best way of planting and caring 
for orchards in this part of the country and Quebec. It has been found at the farm 
and elsewhere that unless the land is well drained where apple trees are planted 
they will not succeed. Apple trees, like almost everything else, require land well 
drained, If they have wet feet they seem to get consumption and die soon, So itis 
important to get land that is well drained. It is also important to get some of the 
best land on the farm for apples. A good many people think, perhaps, it is a waste 
of good land using the best for an orchard—that is those who do not make fruit 
growing a specialty—but I believe it is important to use one of the best pieces of 


) 
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land on the farm, because no matter how much manure is put on the land it is not 
the same as having soil naturally fertile, That natural fertility is usually to be 
found in a clay loam which does not bake. It is necessary to have a soil which does 
not bake, as trees will not, as a rule, succeed in that kind of soil. Excellent results 
are also obtained from good sandy loam soil. 

Q. Did you not say that clay land was not good for apples ? 

A. That is, clay that bakes, I consider good clay loam that you can keep 
loose is best for orchards, but heavy Jand that bakes is not. 


By Mr, McMillan: 


Q. With us orchards do well on heavy land, but it is all under-drained and kept 
in sod all the time, and of course it is generally mulched in the fall of the year ? 

A. Yes; but you see the difficulty is this, that perhaps the majority of farmers 
would not treat the land in the proper manner, and if we were to recommend the 
planting of orchards on clay loam without the stipulation that it should be clay 
loam that would not bake easily, the best results might not follow. 


By Mr. Fraser (Lambton): 


. Would not mulching overcome baking ? 

. Yes, to a large extent, 

. What do you use for a mulch? 

. As Mr. McMillan says, manure is the best mulch. 

ls sawdust any good ? , 

. Yes, almost anything of a loose character that will cover over the surface of 
the soil is good. 


>OPOPo 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Sawdust will make a good mulch mixed with manure ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Q. Has the quality of the soil anything to do with the quality of the apples, as 
in clay soil ? 

A. I could not tell from my knowledge. 1 think you will find apples of excel- 
lent quality have been got from both kinds of soil. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. We have as fine orchards as there are in our section on very light ground ? 

A. Excellent results can be had on light sandy soil. 

It has been found advisable in eastern Ontario and Quebec, to plant trees on a 
northern slope on account of sun-scald. By planting them on a northen slope they 
are not so exposed to south winds and the action of the sun, which cause so much 
injury in early spring. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. You saya northern slope is better for an orchard than a southern exposure ? 

A. Yes, for apples. 

Q. I always understood the reverse ? 

A. You see with us in Hastern Ontario it is very important to get a good cover- 
ing of snow and it is also important to prevent the sun-scald; these are two 
important factors, a good covering of snow to prevent root killing and something 
to prevent sun-scald in spring. 

Q. Does it affect orchards in winter if the snow goes off early ? 

A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. A southern slope encourages early budding ? | ‘ 
A. Yes, and if the blossoms come out early they are more liable to be affected 
by changes of temperature. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Does that apply to Kastern Ontario only or to all Ontario? 

A, It is the general impression all through Ontario that a northern slope is 
best. Opinions are divided as regards peaches, but I think the majority favour a 
northern slope. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. There is not so much difference in the time of blossoming in our district. I 
bave av orchard on the northern slope and I find the trees there all grow together 
even with the rest. 

A. Before planting the trees we believe it is very important to give the land as 
thorough a preparation as you would for a root crop, because it is of the utmost 
importance to get the young trees-started properly. It is just as with live stock, if 
you do not give the young animals a good start they remain stunted, and go it is 
with trees, if they do not get a proper start they get stunted. In many places in 
Ontario trees are planted in poorly prepared soil; the sod forms about them; they 
become prematurely old; they are stunted and sickly looking; and you cannot get 
a paying crop from them. The young trees should be encouraged to grow as much 
as possible during the first few years, and in order to do this the soil must be kept 
cultivated. After the tree comes into full bearing it is not so important, although 
it still is important in many cases. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. As regards the cultivating of young trees, there is no doubt about the benefit 
of it. Asan illustration of that, | got a dozen young trees and I set eight of them 
out in a row On the east side of a little orchard and put four of them on the south 
side of a wire fence and there has never been any grass allowed to grow there. Of 
course they have not always been kept harrowed around, but the trees have been 
thoroughly cultivated, and there is no man in the room that would possibly believe 
that those trees are out of the same bunch. The others were not cultivated only the 
grass has been kept from the trees for perhaps about four feet, either way. But 
you would not think they were the same kind of trees. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


_ Q. Do you not think that when the trees grow rapidly to the end of the year , 
that they are more liable to be killed by the sun in the spring ? 

A. If you cultivate until late in the autumn so as to encourage growth through 
the whole season then you are likely to get them killed. We have always ad- 
vocated stopping cultivating not later than the middle of July so as not to encourage 
late growth, and that the wood may become well ripened. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Do you put a green crop around the trees to keep down the weeds? 

A. The method we adopt at the Experimental Farm is different from what is 
recommended for most orchards. We have 4 light sandy loam soil with plenty of 
moisture init. Clover is sown in the spring. Before sowing it, a crop of clover is 
ploughed under. The clover sown in the spring is allowed to grow through the 
summer, but may require cutting once or twive, the clover being left to rot where it 
falls. It grows enough before winter to make a good cover crop, holding the snow 
and protecting the roots of the trees. The following year the clover is allowed to 
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grow again. It is cut several times through the summer, the crop being left in the 
orchard to rot. The following spring it is ploughed under and the land re-sown 
with clover. This seems the best method to adopt with soil such as that at the 
Experimental Farm. 


By M, Cochrane: 


Q. How can you cultivate your trees and have a clover crop on the land ? 

A. Our trees are ten years old. 

Q. I was talking in respect to the cultivation, and you advise stopping cultiva- 
tion after a certain time. Are you not troubled with weeds? 

A. I did not quite understand you. I was giving our method and will now give 
the method we recommend for soils that are heavier than ours, Our idea at the 
Experimental Farm is to improve the soil as rapidly as possible and when it gets 
better I may adopt the method generally recommended. The plan we recommend 
is to cullivate until the middle of July and then seed down with red clover, twelve 
pounds to the acre. By autumn a fine cover crop is procured which is left the 
following spring until about the third week of May and then ploughed under. The 
soil is then cultivated until the middle of July and then re-sown with clover. 

Q. Do you use scarlet clover ? 

A. That is not hardy with us, 


By Mr, Pettet : 


Q. You don’t think it is important to cultivate after the orchard obtains a 
certain age? 

A. Ido think it is important. If I had an orchard I would certainly keep 
it cultivated. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. We find in our section, we have bven cultivating a big orchard, that when 
the fruit begins to bear down the limbs you cannot cultivate it, and then if there is 
not some green crop we find the weeds come and interfere with the roots of the 
trees ? 

A. ies. 


By Mr. Pettet: 


Q. Have you tried buckwheat as a cover crop? 
A. Buckwheat exhausts the soil rather than improves it and would kill out in 
winter. 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. Have you tried pease ? 
A. A crop of clover planted the preceding year was ploughed under and the 
land reseeded with pease. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. At what time ? 

A. It was ploughed under about the 1st June. The land was reseeded with 
pease, the péase were ploughed under and the land reseeded with clover, and a 
cover crop was formed by winter. That was two crops of green fodder ploughed 
under last year. The land was very poor. 


By Mr. Pettet: 


Q. Do you approve of having pigs in the orchard ? 
A. Not unless you can keep them from destroying the trees, 
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By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. If you can keep the pigs from injuring the trees don’t you consider it good ? 
A. If you have no small trees, I do. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. You think they often kill the trees ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. In an orchard of bearing fruit trees about six inches in diameter we allowed 
the hogs in. In an orchard of a half acre they killed half a dozen trees. 

Mr. McMittan—We find that the codling moth is not half so thick in an 
orchard where the pigs are allowed as in some others, 


By Mr, Erb: 


Q. Do you consider that when you cease cultivating the orchard that the growth 
of the tree stops. 

A. It does not stop at once. By stopping the cultivation you do not encourage 
the growth to go on. I consider it very important to cultivate old orchards when it 
is possible to do so, But if a man has had his old orchard under sod and some one 
says to him “start cultivating your orchard ’ he has to be very careful in doing it. 
I knew a man in Montreal who was advised to start cultivating an old orchard he 
had and he ploughed it in the fall. The result was he had a lot of trees killed. One 
has to be very careful unless he adopts this system from the beginning. If you are 
going to plough the land I would say plough it in the spring. 


By Mr, Pettet: 


Q. Yon don’t recommend fall ploughing? 

eNO ? 

Q. I understand in the Annapolis valley they leave their orchards in sod for 
years ? 

A. Some of them do. Most of them, I think, cultivate. There they plough in 
the fall as their trees are not often injured by winter. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. Don’t they raise the best apples in Canada ? 

A. I saw their apples last winter and whereas their apples are certainly very 
fine, most of them seemed to me coarser and lacking the fine flavour our apples 
have. 

Q. How do you mean the flavour ? 

A. For instance. I tasted the Wagener there which is a fine flavoured apple in 
Ontario and I did not consider the quality as good. Other examples might also be 
given. 

Q. Can you give any reason for the difference ? 

A. No I cannot, unless it is in the climate. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Did you test their Gravensteins ? 

A. Idid in the autumn. I tested some from the lot sent to the Omaha exposi- 
tion and they were very fine. | 

Q. I think they pride themselves on it ? 

A. It is very fine and has «.very high flavour. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. How about bearing ? 
A. It is a heavy bearer. 
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By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. I understood the Annapolis Valley apples were the best in Canada? 
A. The Annapolis Valley people have a reputation for the Gravensteins and it 
is grown to perfection there, and they are wise in boasting of it. 
Q. Do they only grow small quantities ? : 
A. Ob no, they grow large quantities, 
'Q. That is the staple? 
A. Yes that is the staple fall apple. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. They have several specialties ? 
A. Yes. 


MAINTENANCE OF FERTILITY. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Do you consider that it is possible when you have the land in your orchard 

in a prepared condition, to keep the land in the orchard up properly without using 

manure, by putting on crops the same as you are talking about now, namely, pease, 

clover, or anything. Do you think it is possible to keep the land in a proper state 
of fertility in this way ? 

A. Thad in my notes here a heading “ Maintenance of Fertility,” and I might 
perhaps speak for a few moments on it. 

Q. That is an important subject with us, because the orchards are getting so 
large that there is no manure for the rest of the farm after they are manured ? 

A. If the trees are planted in good soil, and properly cultivated when young 
and there are no other crops taken off them they do not require, in my judgment, 
any manure till they come to bearing, but if crops are taken off during these first 
few years, which is usually the case, there should be as much fertilizer put on, as is 
taken off by the crops. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. We will take an orchard in good land, a young orchard that is just commeuc- 
ing bearing. Now from that stage on can that orchard be kept in a proper state of 
fertility to produce a good crop of apples without cultivation? 

A. No, sir, in most cases, it cannot, economically. And I would advise the 
application of barn-yard manure and also ashes in addition to the clover. If you 
adopt the plan of ploughing in clover every year you do not require as much manure 
but if you do not it is well to apply manure at least every third year. I would put 
on about 50 to 75 bushels of ashes or if you cannot get ashes, kainit or muriate of 
potash is good; also superphosphate if not much wood ashes are used. 

Q. How much ashes ? 

A. Fifty or 75 bushels per acre every three years. 


By Mr. Pettet : 


Q. When you say manure you don’t mean to put it on the roots of the trees. 
A. No, scatter it broadeast. 


@ 


By Mr. Cochrane: 
Q. Why? 


A, You can understand from what was said a while ago that when the trees get 
into full bearing the feeding roots are some distance from the trunk. 


a ea 
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Q. You don’t think it is better to put it up around the trees. 

A. No, in the middle of the rows. 

Q. The reason I asked that is in order to have it officially stated. I say it 
should be put in the middle of the rows, I have in my mind’s eye one orchard 
where the man every time be puts any manure on his trees has put it down around 
the trees. 

A. I do not think that is right. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. In an old orchard where it is pretty well spread do you think it is well to put 
the manure on the surface or to plough it in. My opinion is that in an old orchard 
the roots are spread and the fine roots that get the nourishment for the trees are 
near the surface and when you plough you cut off these roots. I believe in mulching 
the orchard putting the manure right on the surface. We have ah orchard, we huve 
owned the farm on which it is situated since 1870. We never plough the orchard 
and it continues to yield yet, but it is manured regularly. 

A. Yes: 

Q. [ don’t understand the amount of ashes you named. How much would you 
put around a tree bearing two or three barrels of apples; what would you consider 
a fair dressing tor a tree like that ? 

A. About a bushel and a half. 


By Mr. Pettet: 


Q. Do you put it around the tree or sow it broadcast? 
A. It should be spread broadcast. It is required some distance from the tree, 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. What is your opinion of lime ? 

A. Lime helps to liberate the plant food already in the soil, besides furnishing 
nourishment to the trees. Most soils have sufficient lime, but if they have not, wood 
ashes will supply all that is necessary at the same time furnishing potash. 

Q. Isn’t there a great deal of lime in the apple? 

A. Not very much in the apple itself, more in the trunk, branches and leaves. 

Mr. CocHRANE,.—I am only asking you this because there is a gentleman named 
Symmons, a wealthy apple dealer, one of the first men that took an in‘erest in the 
apple industry, and he is wealthy and has a farm and is trying experiments with it 
by putting lime on the land, his theory being that although ashes and barn-yard 
manure are good, yet lime is required to be put around the tree because there is a 
great deal of lime in the composition of the apple itself. 

Mr. McMiiuan.—lIs it a heavy clay soil ? 

Mr. CocHrane—No, it is what we call a clay loam. 

The CHartRMAN—Is there any limestone in it or is it granite formation? 

Mr. Cocurane.—There may be a little limestone in it, 

Mr. Macoun.—I may say that as a rule there is enough lime in the soil. It is 
very seldom that the soil used for an orchard is lacking in lime. Of course the 
quantity of lime usually depends much on the formation of the soil. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. I found that around the mountains in our district the apples are better than 
on the other land ? 
A. Indeed. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Have you done anything in salt for fruit ? 
A. I do not think it is necessary. 
3—14 
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Q. It is not a manure in itself? 
ACN. 


SPRAYING, 
By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. Have you been treating the subject of spraying in connection with the worms 
on the trees? 

Q. I did not go into details regarding the spraying. 

Q. That is a very important subject and there is a difference of opinion among 
us. 1 would like to get yours. They have been adopting spraying where | live to 
a considerable extent and there was quite a discussion when I was up among the 
neighbours with reference to whether spraying would kill these worms. Some of 
my neighbours took the ground that you cannot kill these worms. It appears there 
are two distinct species, one that cover themselves with a web and nest on the trees 
and another which does not take that precaution. They travel and when they come 
to an orchard they leave it as if fire had gone over it. If you hit the tree they will 
drop down on the ground on a web and then it appears they cut loose and do not 
go back by the web but up the trunk of the tree and they are being very destructive 
and the question among my neighbous is why did not spraying kill these worms 
when they were eating the foliage of the tree? 

A. I think we were as much, or almost as much, troubled with caterpillars at 
the Experimental Farm thie spring as in any other part of the country, but any 
member of parliament who comes out to the Experimental Farm will not find man 
trees which have been stripped by caterpillars. I think the reason of this is that 
we took them in time. When the caterpillars get to be a large size it is very 
much more difficult to kill them than it is shortly after they are hatched. At the 
Experimental Farm we watch carefully for the hatching season, and shortly after 
they are hatched we spray the trees. That is, when they start to feed, we start to 
spray. There is no doubt that you can kill them by spraying at that time and that 
very quickly. But if you wait until they get almost full grown it takes longer to 
kill them. 

Q. Have you been troubled with these species of caterpillars with a web? 

A. Yes; it igs the tent caterpillar, the other is the forest tent caterpillar which 
does not make a web. The forest tent caterpillar is that which has been stripping 
the forests near Ottawa. 

Q. They don’t seem to be as bad on the maples? 

A. No, this spring they seem to have gone for the poplars more than other 
forest trees. 

Q. Where do they hatch ? 

A. This year the eggs of both kinds were on the apple trees ; they form little 
rings of eggs on the stems. 

Q. Is there any difference between the eggs of the two kinds? 

A. The forest tent caterpillar’s eggs are in clusters cut off abruptly at each 
end. The tent caterpillars eggs are in clusters which slope off gradually at cach 
end, You cannot make any mistake between the two. A good plan is to have the 
boys go through the orchard in the winter and climb up the trees and take them 
off. It is wonderful how many can be destroyed in that way. 

Q. It is getting to be a great trouble in our district? 

A. Yes, but you can get rid of them if you take the matter in hand early, but 
you have to take them in time and fight them persistently. 


By Mr, Cochrane: 


Q. There is one kind that does not go into the nests at all. They crawl up on 
the trees more or less around each other. I can’t see when they eat the foliage 
why you cannot put the Paris green on strong enough to kill them, or are you 
afraid of killing the foliage ? 

A. Yes. 


—— 
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Q. The wild cherry tree all over the country is, I believe, a breeding ground 
for caterpillars ? 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. The tast day I was out at the farm I saw a large number of them just as I 
went into the gate. There was a lot of maple trees there and every maple tree had 
a little bunch of caterpillars on it. 

A. We must have missed them, and I will take a look at them when I get back. 
But I do not think you saw many of them. 

Q. Just inside the gate there are four or five maple trees and they are all on 
them ? 

A, I will look after them as soon as I get back. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. I notice that when driving back from Campbellford I found that the white 
oaks, white ash, and basswood trees were more affected than anything else. I didn’t 
see that the maples were affected at all, but the white oak and white ash and _ bass- 
wood. Will that kill them because the leaves are stripped off ? 

A. No, I think not. It will weaken them, but it will not kill them the first 
year, If they keep stripping off the foliage every year, however, the trees will, 
probably, soon die. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Have you lost any plum trees, owing to the caterpillars ? 

A. We lost some plum trees, but that was by winter killing. 

Q. Ours are all going except the large green gage trees ? 

A. Dr. Fletcher and myself prepared a spraying calendar which was sent to 
about 5,000 fruit growers and others, and will be mailed to any one who applies for 
it. With the permission of the committee I should like to incorporate this calendar 


in my evidence. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. It is very important, There is one point I would like to ask you about and 
that is if you experimented and found the solutions were as strong as the trees 
could bear in connection with these caterpillars. You talk of killing them by spray- 
ing or by taking the nests out, which do you mean? 

A. The principal means we used to kill the caterpillars in our apple orchard 
this year was spraying. They were nearly all killed by spraying. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. All these caterpillars were killed by spraying, do you say ? 

A. Yes, nearly all; there were a few of them taken off by hand, but the most 
of them were killed by spraying. 

Q. And your solution was the single thing that killed them ? 

A. Yes. | 

Q. How many times did you spray? 

A. We sprayed about three times, while we found the caterpillars were at 
work; but at the same time Bordeaux mixture was applied with the Paris green so 
as to prevent and destroy fungus diseases. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. I can tell you this; there is a spraying station at Colborne and I think my 
sons sprayed the orchards according to directions there, and the spraying did not 
kill the caterpillars there. 
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A. As I said before; we recommend four ounces of Paris green to 40 gallons 
of water; that seems a small amount but there is this to be taken into considera- 
tion, that this is given with the supposition that the trees will be sprayed at the 
proper time, If these caterpillars are not sprayed till later, then four ounces will 
not kill them as quickly as is desirable and rain may come before it takes effect and 
wash it off the trees, A larger proportion of Paris green can be used without injury, 
but on some fruits it would burn the leaves, and it is better where more than four 

ounces to forty gallons are used to mix lime with the water. 


By Mr. Pettet: 


Q. I never heard any complaints in Prince Kdward County ? 
A. If trees are sprayed in time this mixture is strong enough, but as I said, 
when it is delayed the poison is not strong enough. 


PRUNING TREES. 


Just a very few words more, in regard to the pruning of trees at the time of 
planting, and the best method of heading the ‘trees. A low head is best for this 
part of the country. The fruit growers of western Ontario go in for a high trunk, 
four feet or more, but we recommend a very low trunk of about two feet in length. 
A good many of the trees on the farm are more than that, but those we are pro- 
pagating we try to make low. By this method it is thought that the trees get more 
protection and are able to bear the crop better and are not so much influenced by 
winds. We are recommending this method to fruit growers, and even in western 
Ontario I think it would be a better practice than at present adopted. 


By Mr. Wilson : 
Q. This would make the trees small and they would bear less ? 
A. You will get the trees large enough. 


By Mr. Cochrane - 


Q. The trouble we find is that they are not high enough to get in to cultivate? 

A. When the trees get large the feeding roots are not near them, they are away 
out. 

Q. You will have to go near the tree to cultivate the soil and with low heads 
you cannot do this? 

A. The branches come down near the ground, but the feeding roots are out 
between the rows and you can cultivate without having to go under the trees. 

Q. Now, thai is only a theory; have you any practical results which induce you 
to recommend that ? 

A, We have found at the Central Experimental Farm that trees planted for ten 
years, which have low trunks, are succeeding better than the others, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. There is an orchard near the Grand Trunk line between Toronto and Hamil- 
ton which is 20 years old, and now I think it is the finest orchard I know; the 
trees are branched out within two feet of the ground ? 

A. Yes, that ix what is recommended, 

Mr. Cocurane.—Were they branching out or running up? 

Mr. FEAtTHERSTON.— Branching up. 

Mr. CocuranE.—Tapering up in pyramidal forms ? 

Mr. FEATHERSTON.—Yes. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. Is that your experience here, Professor? 
/A. Yellow Transparent is a pyramidal tree. 
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@. How about the Tallman Sweet ? 

A. They will branch down. 

Q. How would it be if you left Tallman Sweet two feet up and they branched 
down, you could not get around at all ? 

A. Certainly you could, 

Q. I mean you could not get under the tree ? 

A. No, you could not, but I think when a tree gets as old as that the roots are 
far cnough out to make that unnecessary, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That is the feeding roots ? i 
A. Yes. They are near the centre of the rows, and you do not need to go under 
the trees, and then you can spray and get at the caterpillars much easier, 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. It is not so easy to keep an orchard from growing ; we have some very tall 
trees ? ! 
Q. In our part of the country the trees do not make such a vigorous growth as 


_ insome other parts of Ontario and in the Annapolis Valley, for instance, where they 


get very large trees. 


By Mr. Pettet : 


Q. What time of the year would you advise pruning? 

A. March or April would be the best time, taking everything into consideration. 
Q. March and April ? 

A. March and April is when one has the most time for that sort of thing. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


Q. We are not concerned about when the farmer has most time, but when is the 
best time of the year ? 

A. I believe, having the knowledge of experiments carried on during every 
month of the year in the United States to determine the best time to prune and to a 
certain extent from experience at the farm, that it does not matter very much what 
month of the year you prune in, as far as the effect on the health of the tree is 
concerned ; but one advantage in pruning in the spring or early summer, is that the 
wounds will heal over to a certain extent by autumn, as where the wound is not 
painted or covered with some substance to exclude air, rot is more liable to start 
around the wound, if the tree is pruned after the growth ceases as there is no growth 
about the wound until the following spring. 

Q. Does not that apply to a certain extent if the pruning is done in March? 

A, The growth starts in about six weeks. 

Q. I have a neighbour that satisfied himself in that regard. On the same tree 
and under the same conditions he cut off two limbs just about the same size, one in 
March and one in June, and he said that with the same conditions as far as he knew 
the one he cut off in June did much better as far as healing was concerned. 

A. I consider that the best time to prune is when the trees are growing thriftly, 
but time is money to the farmer, and we have found that very good results will follow 
by pruning in March, Of course if a man has plenty of time in June when the trees 
are growing they will heal up better. 
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LIST OF BEST HARDY APPLES, 


The following is a list of the hardiest and best apples for districts where the 
winter is somewhat like that at Ottawa :— 


Summer. Fall and Early Winter. Winter. 
Yellow Transparent, Wealthy, | Scott’s Winter, 
Red Astrachan, Mclntosh Red, ’ Canada Red, 
Duchess. Fameuse, Golden Russett, 
Wolf River, Gano, 
Winter St. Lawrence. Ben Davis. 


By Mr. Cochrane : 


. What is Gano? 

. Gano is a seedling of Ben Davis. 

Yes, I know, but have you tested that ? 

Yes. 

. It bears all right, but about the flavour? 

. The flavour is no better than Ben Davis, but it is better in colour, and is 
nis hardy. 


ROPere 


By Mr. Pettet : 


Q. You never recommend Northern Spy ? 
A. I am in hopes by this top enauae already spoken of to get the Northern 
Spy to succeed here, 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. What about the Spitzenberg, it is a beautiful apple ? } 

A. Yes, but it is not so generally known as it once was, Baldwins, Ben Davis, 
Northern Spy and Ontario are four of the best paying apples in Ontario, where they 
can be grown successfully. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. Is Ontario a heavy bearer ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it like the Northern Spy ? 

A. Somewhat like the Spy, but much earlier in coming into penne 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. In our part of the country Baldwin, Spy, and Greening are grown, but Spy 
and Greening do not grow half the apples. Though the trees grow well, the fruit 
does not do well. The Baldwin is the best with us. We had a tree that we took 
five barrels off. 

A. That is a very good yield. If there is nothing else that the members wish 
me to bring before the committee, I shall consider my address closed. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Have you any way of getting trees to bear well every year, like Tetofsky ? 

A. Trees can be brought to bear near ly every year, not heavily, but fairly, by 
thiuning the fruit. That is, supposing you have a heavy crop this year, thin the 
fruit when the apples are small, shortly after they are set, and you will be liable to 
get another crop the following year, but that is not always the case. 
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By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Would you advise pruning or just nipping off the buds ? 

A. I would not thin, until you know what crop you have got, because you often 
have a fine show of blossoms and a small crop of fruit, 

Q. How would you thin them ? 

A. Pick off at least half of them after they have set. 

By Mr. Fraser (Lambton) : : 

Q. The professor spoke about the difference between the varieties of trees and 
their fertilizing instincts. I think the interests of fruit growing generally would 
be promoted if he would give a formula for the planting of an orchard of say 1,000 
trees. Supposing a farmer were planting five varieties, how many of each should 
he plant ? 

A. Of course that would all depend upon the purpose for which he would plant, 
whether it was for export or for the local market. There are so many different 
varieties and the requirements for the export and local market vary very materially. 


By Mr. Cochrane: 


Q. We do not want any apple trees at all for the summer market in our dis- 
trict. We don’t pretend to plant any trees of that kind at all. 

A. I may say that 1 agree with the members who have spoken about the wisdom 
of not planting summer varieties in any section of the fruit-growing districts of 
Ontario and Quebec. From what I have learned and seen, I believe that the coun- 
try is simply overstocked with summér fruits. We have a large number of very 
hardy varieties of summer fruits and one reason why the people planted them was, 
that they are hardy and bear early, the result being that when there is a big crop 
there is very little profit in them, whereas if they had a large number of winter 


apples, or apples they could export with profit, it would be all right. The number 


of trees of summer varieties, such as Yellow Transparent and Duchess, that would 
be planted in an orchard should be limited to a few, except in certain cases, as all 
that is really required of this kind is for home consumption, as the fruit-growers 
who have large numbers of these trees already planted can supply the market. 
Therefore, | would advise planting the kinds suitable for export. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. The Maiden’s Blush is a very well known apple with us. 

A. It is not hardy here. 

Q. We have kept them until April. 

A. The tree is not hardy here. 

Mr. McMiLtuan.—The question is, what variety you would plant if you were 
setting out an orchara ? 


By Mr. Fraser ; 


Q. I think I understood you to say that the different varieties blossom at differ- 
ent times, and that it is necessary in setting out an orchard to select the varieties 
which will prove valuable in fertilizing each other, and what I would like to know 
is if you were planting an orchard of 1,000 trees of say five varieties, what varieties 
you would plant in order to bring about the best results in regard to fertilizing and 
volume of crop? 

A. I should plant different varieties in this district than in other sections of the 
country. 

Q. Iam speaking of western Ontario where I live myself in the county of 
Lambton, which is a very good county for fruit, 

Q. Ontario, Baldwin, Ben Davis, Cranberry Pippin, Roxbury Russet and Blen- 
heim Orange are all good varieties to plant, but certain varieties do better in certain 
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districts, and it would be unwise to recommend only a limited number of varieties. — 
The best method is to find out what varieties are doing best in a district and plant 
them, taking into consideration their relative dates of blooming and self sterility or 
fertility. 

ae would recommend then, probably, those varieties, only, in the same 
orchard ? 

A. The apples I have named are those which bring the best prices and are the 
most profitable. It seems to me that if any man is going into fruit growing for 
profit he should plant the appies which will give him the best crops and the best 
prices and not grow a large number of varieties, because, as a gentleman stated in 
giving evidence here not long ago, when one sends his fruit to the British market 
he can do better if be has a large number of barrels of the same kind of apples than 
if he has a few barrels of each of many kinds. 


De as, Cnet: 


Q. The Ben Davis is the most profitable in Canada to-day, is it not? 

A. One of the most profitable. 

Mr. McMitian.—But does it find as good a market in England us the others, 
The appearance of the apple is good but the quality of the apple is not as good. 


By Mr. Fraser : 


Q. You would not recommend planting a thousand trees of one variety ; you 
believe in mixing them ? 
A. Yes, I believe in mixing them. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. I find I would not be without my Duchess apples where I live, near Toronto. 
I think the Duchess tree is worth any other two. 

A. You probably have a good market in the city, with special customers. 

Mr, Perret.—We can’t sell them at all, 

Mr, Featurrston.—We sold all of them we had last year at about two dollars 
a barrel. . 

Mr. CocHRANE.—You can get lots of them lying on the ground around our parts. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, [ find it correct. 


W. T. MACOUN, 
Horticulturist. 
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ComMITTEE Room 46, 
Houss of Commons, 
22nd June, 1899, 


The Select Standing Committees on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 10.45 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Barn,. presiding. 


Mr. A. G, GILBERT, being requested by the committee gave the following 
evidence :-— 


Mr, CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMMITTEE:—Allow me to express my 
pleasure in again meeting you. I intend this morning, with your permission to 
speak, and speak very briefly, of— 

Poultry development; 

Experiments to show the difference in the laying of eggs in winter by pullets 
and old hens; 

Experimental work in connection with the fattening of chickens and perhaps a 
few words, if time will permit, on artificial incubation, 


DEVELOPMENT OF POULTRY PRODUCTIONS. 


In regard to the poultry development, I will read a few extracts from letters 
received from persons in different parts of the country, and I do so because two or 
three years ago a member of this committee requested me to give, whenever the 
occasion arose, instances of poultry development in any shape or form. First I will 
read a letter from a clergyman in Hantsport, N.S., in which he says :—“ Really 
stirred up by your lecture at Grand Pré and desirous of giving some of my parish 
boys an object lesson, I started on Ist Jannary, this year with twenty-five hens and a 
coukerel, nineteen were barred Plymouth Rocks, nearly pure, two Black Langshans, 
pure and four mongrels. When outing time came they had a yard ninety feet 
square with plenty of grass and clover. Their quarters were warm, but too cramped. 
Their rations mostly along your line, and kept their pen fairlyclean. I give youmy 
account to 30th September, as follows :— 

Account with twenty-five hens from Ist Janvary to 30th September, nine 
months, 1898, 


INCOME, 
2,500 eggs at 15c. per doz, (a er low "eA moo kaao 
52 chicks at 50c. Ae A eres Rico apn mente Ne oad 1) 
Poultry sold. Saris a's. slat ti Saki ee ae kes baka suk OCU 


$59 85 


Without going into particulars, he makes $59.85. The cost of food, etc., was 
$26.94, making out of his first attempt a profit of $32.21 out of thirty-nine hens. He 
says that he began to kill off his hens on 1st July, and by 15th September, had but 
six left. His best month was March with 460 eggs. ‘“ Had I been attempting busi- 
ness,” he says, ‘‘I should have easily realized thirty cents each for my chicks and 
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much more on my eggs by higher price for hatches. I regard the whole affair 
financially as the minimum of success.’ 3 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Does he say what he got for his eggs by the dozen ? 
A, Yes, fifteen cenfs a dozen at onetime. Ido not give the particulars, but 
they are on a very low scale. 


By Mr. Wilson : 


Q. He could not have had any eggs in the winter to sell. 
A. No, sir, but perhaps it is just as well to take the calculation under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. That is the average sules, 

A. Yes, from Ist January to 30th September, the average price was 15 cents a 
dozen for his eggs. 

The next letter is from Mr. H. Strong of Dutch Village, Halifax. He wrote 
me some two or three years ago and I to!d him how to proceed. I received the 
following letter from him last fall :—‘‘I am just finishing another poultry house 15 
x45 and expect to winter about 350 or 375 hens this winter. I have a fine lot of 
early pullets. I am determined to make a success of this enterprise and any assist- 
ance you can give me! will appreciate very much. Although I raised so many 
chicks this season I ran short for my customers and had to goto the country and 
buy up 200 to pull me through. I have the cream of the city trade; I have the best 
customers in thecity. I inclose you acopy of acircular I sent out from time to 
time with good results, Then one customer tells another and so on, And now lam 
refusing orders nearly every day. But next year I will bein a position to handle 
them all. [am doing away with all breeds but Silver and White Wyandottes and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks,” JI advised him to breed all the chickeus he possibly 
could, of the larger breeds, and so raise a superior quality of poultry flesh. To go 
into the city and find out the customers anxious to buy asuperior article and for 
which they were willing to pay a superior price, and, you see, he has made a very 
great success of his venture, 

The next is from a member of a firm in Annapolis, N.S., who are starting in 
the poultry business on rather an extensive scale. He says:—‘‘ We have made a 
start in the poultry business on a somewhat extensive scale for this part of the coun- 
try. We intend raising broilers and roasters for the nearby city markets and 
possibly for the Boston market. We do not intend doing any egg business. We 
have erected two buildings each 50 feet by 30 feet.” After describing the buildings 
he says, ‘“‘In each pen we keep fifteen hens and one cock, using all fertile eggs for 
hatching. In the other building we have a room 18 feet by 30 feet, along one side 
of which we propose having 5 four hundred egg Prairie State incubators and on the 
other side four 4-section floor brooders, heated by the hot water system. We also 
have a room for work room, store room, etc., 12x38 and an office, ete., 12x12.” 
He asks, “‘ First. Do you see any reason why a plant of this kind should not bea 
success if attended to? 

“Second, Can you specify any particular system of feeding peculiarly adapted 
to this climate that should assure a reasonably large number of fertile eggs ? 

“Third. Can you also specify any system of raising and feeding brooder chicks 
that is specially adapted to this climate ?” 

I need not tell you I furnished him with all the information in my power, and 
I hope by this time the firm is in a fair way to success. 

The next is from near Yarmouth, N.S., and explains itself. ‘ I am a very poor 
man. I do not know how to feed scientifically and L have to take what I can get 
and make the best results I can.” His poultry netted himin one year, including 
chickens sold for table use a profit of $27.08 out of 31 birds, 
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Another Nova Scotia letter, it is from Mr. W. H. Woodworth, of Berwick, who 
says, “I have sold last season and this 1,200 birds. lL reared about 700 and bought 
the rest. I think the two years’ work will net $200 profit.” 

I now come to Ontario: I will read a letter from a farmer, Mr. James Laidlaw, 
of Guelph. I should explain that when at the meeting of the Ontario Poultry 
Association, in Guelph, I delivered an address, Afterwards Mr. Laidlaw asked if I 
could put him in the way of getting the high prices for winter eggs that I had 
mentioned. I told him to send asample crate to Mr. Walter Paul, family grocer 
of Montreal, and that I would also write. He said he would do so and let me know 
the result. He says in his letter: ‘“‘As you advised me [I sent a sample consignment 
of six (6) dozen to Mr. Walter Paul, of Montreal, on Friday last, and last night I 
received a reply. He was very highly pleased with the sample of eggs, but said 
that the market had dropped very rapidly of late. Of this I was aware from 
watching quotations in the newspapers. He allowed me 30 cents per dozen for 
them and is willing to take more, although he said he cannot guarantee moro than 
25 cents for them. [am going to send hima thirty dozen case this week.” Mr. 
Laidlaw states that he is very much obliged to me for having put him on the right 
track and so opening up a winter business for him, which certainly was the 
important point. 

The next is from Mr. A. S.-McBean, a well-known farmer of Lancaster, Ont. 
He says: “It isa little over a year since I first wrote you in connection with 
starting my poultry yards, and | have much pleasure in telling you that as far as I 
have gone I have been very successful. The information you gave me regarding 
the merits of the different breeds and the valuable pointers on poultry house con- 
struction has enabled me to show a model, small sized poultry yard, containing 
birds second to none in this section of the country. Although I have been away 
for my health the most of the year, still lam pleased with the success of my venture, 
During the early part of the winter and up to the middle of February I got 40 cents 
per dozen for my eggs. To the middle of March, 45 cents, and now, 31st March, 25 
cents per dozen. Of course we are only shipping a small number now, as we are 
disposing of a number for hatching and are setting some ourselves. I intend getting 
a 200 egg incubator, and from what I can learn the Prairie State seems to lead. 
Would you please let me know your experience with this machine?” From the 
foregoing we infer that he is going in for the raising of chickens on rather an 
extensive scale. I will now read an extract from aletter received from a gentleman 
at White River, Ontario, addressed to Dr. Saunders. The writer says: “The 
advantage I gained from the report of your poultry director makes me very desirous 
of obtaining more information. The winter up in this section has been the coldest 
for years. The mean temperature of January and February represented three 
below zero, while March was only four above zero, Despite this fact your poultry 
manager will be rather surprised to learn that { have bad Leghorn pullets laying 
since the 24th of December last year, which pullets were hatched the preceding 
May by incubutor. I have no artificial heat in my houses which are built of 
logs and are banked up to the roof with earth like root nouses. By the end of 
January | had twenty pullets laying and received from them for that month fifteen 
dozen of eggs. I think this is very fair considering climatic conditions.” And 
so itis. The point is that White Leghorns in that cold region did remarkably well, 
I mention this because there is a general impression abroad that White Leghorns 
are not a suitable breed for cold winter portions of the Dominion, Mr. Bedford, 
our superintendent at the Experimental Farm at Brandon, informed me that he had 
found the barred Plymouth Rocks better winter layers. But a gentleman, whose 
name I forget, told me that his White Leghorns in the North-west gave the best 
results in a similarly constructed house to that described in the letter I have just 
read, 

I shall next read a letter from Mr. T. D, Lowery, of Trenton, Ontario. He 
writes: ‘‘[ have closed all accounts for the year and with a small flock, 45 hens. 
All feed was bought on the market and at a very high price, I find my fowls have 
netted me $1.57 each. No fancy prices received for eggs or stock, everything being 
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sold on a glutted market. For good results 1 have to thank you and the reliable 
Poultry Journal. I trust the fattening station will not pass Trenton as there are a 
number interested in the cramming process here.” 

Here is a letter from a farmer in Glen Buell, to show the demand for thorough- 
bred eggs by farmers. He says: ‘‘I have only five Rock hens out of eggs got from 
you for two seasons. I bought a cockerel this spring, west, and hardly have an egg 
to set from them myself yet, as others want them faster than they are laid.” 

In connection with your novel experimental work in feeding, we carried on an 
experiment last winter, in accordance with the desire expressed by some members 
of the committee last year, to find out the difference in the number of eggs laid in 
winter by pullets and old hens. I may state that I laboured under the disadvantage 
that I had to use hens for hatchers and my pullets, as a result, were hatched at 
different times of the year. Had I an incubator I might have had all the pullets 
of the same age, and obtained in consequence a more exact and satisfactory experi- 
ment. But at any rate, I will state what I have learned, and I have learned some 
very useful results that I hope will be interesting to the country. A choice was 
nade of eight White Leghorn pultets, eight Black Minorcas, eight Langshans, eight 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, eight White Plymouth Rocks, and eight Brown Leghorn 

ullets. 

¢ At the same time there was chosen of hens over two years of age, thirteen 
White Leghorns, seven Black Minorcas, ten Barred Plymouth Rocks, nine coloured 
Dorkins and eight White Plymouth Rocks. Some of these were two years old, 
some were three years and others between three and four years. But it was all the 
better for experimenting that the hens should be as old as I could get them. The 
pullets numbered forty-eight, the old hens forty-seven, the one year old hens 
twenty-two, being eleven White Leghorns and eleven Barred Flymouth Rocks, all 
I had of thatage. The result of the egg laying was as follows:—From Ist December 
to 3lst May the eight White Leghorns laid 538 eggs, They were hatched !1th of 
June, eight Black Minorcas laid 428 eggs, they were hatched on 9th and 26th of 
May. The eight Langshans laid 298 eggs, they were hatched the 15th and 16th of 
May and some later. The eight Barred Plymouth Rocks laid 648 eggs, they were 
hatched 30th of April and 24th of May. The eight White Plymouth Rocks laid 
526 egus, they were hatched on 25th of April and 9th of May, and the eight Brown 
Leghorns laid 481 eggs, the latter were hatched 17th May. The above shows that 
the pullets laid 2,919 eggs in the six months of high prices. The thirteen White 
Leghorns (two years and over) laid 503 eggs, 

The seven Black Minorcas laid 486 eggs; the ten Barred Plymouth Rocks 489; 
the nine coloured Dorkings 312, and the eight White Plymouth Rocks 324—a total 
for the forty-seven hens of 2,064 eggs. The eleven White Leghorn year-old hens 
laid 556 eggs, and the eleven Barred Plymouth Rocks 522, making a total of 1,078 
for the twenty-two. 
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Hees Larp in Six Months by Old Hens, Yearling Hens and Pullets, as follows :— 


‘ mm 
p x . : ors! 
ite) aif 5 S| Pls | es Remarks. 
= SP a ee Loe! |e ieee: a 
oe pet aaa a Ma ON A 
Z Ves eek et ae te 
Pullets. 
8|White Leghorns... . ...| 41/ 106) 90]! 84] 98/ 119} 538/Hatched 11th June. 
8|Black Minorcas..... Peer zor 30) L020 77) LOM cain 1425 " 9th and 26th May. 
Bi Learchansy: iors: Ie ee 4| 35} 42) 55) 62) 100) 298 " 15th and 16th May, and some 
later. 
8|Barred Plymouth Rocks...| 91) 119; 88) 131) 116) 103; 648 " 30th April and 24th May. 
8} White " bal 223) BOG), LOR) 117) L0a ara 526 " 25th April and 9th May. 
8|Brown Leghorns......... -| 18) 81) 77| 104) 87| 114) 481 " 17th May. 
48 202} 486) 500) 568] 559} 604 2,919| 
—| Hens, two years and over. |——|—— ——|——-|—_ | —— | 
13] White Leghorns.......... 40| 50} 32) 91] 180} 160} 503 
7|Black Minoreas......... .| 49] 40, 47) 84} 96) 120) 436 
10|Barred Plymouth Rocks...| 54) 63} 58) 109) 114; 91] 489 
9|Coloured Dorkings........ 76| 46) 65; 48) 51) 26; 312 
8|White Plymouth Rocks...| 15; 18) 45! 77) 80; 89) 324 
47 234| 217; 247| 409| 471| 486} 2,064 
== Hens, one year old. —— | —— | —— | —— — 
11|White Leghorns...... . .| 83/ 38] 83) 106) 131) 115) 556 
11/Barred Plymouth Rocks...| 72} 49) 72) 135) 111) 83) 522 
22 155| 87| 155} 241) 242) 198} 1,078) 
| | 


Ihave here a table showing the daily record of the eggs laid by the pullets 
during December, January and February, the months of high prices. T[ will not 
read the particulars, but if the chairman and the members of the committee will 
allow me I will put it in evidence :— Vide table p, 224. 
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PRODUCTION OF EGGS BY DIFFERENT BREEDS, IN A GIVEN PERIOD. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. You might state now the net results. 

A. The result of the laying during the three months of the highest prices as 
follows: —The eight White Leghorns laid 237 eggs; the eight Black Minorcas, 166 ; 
the eight Langshans, 81 eggs; the eight Barred Plymouth Rocks, 298 eggs ; the 
eight White Plymouth Rocks, 232 eggs; and the eight Brown Leg horns, 176 eggs ; 
a total for the forty-eight pullets of 1,188 eggs. One point I wish ‘to draw attention 
to is this, that during the period mentioned frequently the eight Leghorns, the 
eight Barred Plymouth Rocks, and the eight White Plymouth Rocks laid sometimes 
five and six eggs per day, That is very good laying during the mid-winter season. 
We contend that fifty per cent of eggs in winter, when the prices are high, is as 
much a8 we can counton. But here, by proper food, care and housing we had 
frequently five eggs a day, on some days six, and on several days seven eggs from 
eight pullets, which is remarkably g good laying, 


GOOD LAYERS. 


To turn again to the first table there are certain deductions from these experi- 
ments that I think worthy of putting on record, in order that they should go to the 


farmers throughout the country from the committee. The early hatched Barred 


Plymouth Rocks laid most eggs when prices were highest, showing the benefit 
of having the pullets out early. The forty-eight pullets laid during the six months 
855 more eggs than forty-seven hens twu years old and over, but the eggs laid by 
the hens were larger than those from the pullets as shown by the eggs I have here 
with me. (Sampl es produced), 

For example here is the egg of an Andalusian hen and here is the pullet’s egg. 
There is an impression abroad, and that impression is perhaps warranted so long as 
eggs are not sold by weight, that it does not matter what the size of the eggs are sO 
long as we get them in numbers, But I have always contended that the eggs of the 
older hens although smalier in number are larger in size and the specimens I have 
with me show that I am right, There is a considerable «lifference between these 
two eggs, as you see. The Andalusian hens are excellent layers, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Have you weighed a dozen of each of these? 

A. Ihave. Andalusian eggs sometimes give six to the pound and at most 
times seven to the pound. 

Q. Pullets, what do their eggs run? 

A. About nine to the pound, 

Q. Were the conditions the same as to feed, care and treatment ? 

A. They were. Here is the egg of the Leghorn hen and the Leghorn pullet. 
There is a marked difference. The difference perhaps is not quite so marked in the 

cuse of the Barred Plymouth Rock hen and pullet, There is this point to remember 

that the longer a hen lays in winter the smaller the egg is at the end of the season, 
These eggs were taken yesterday from our hen rack. The egg of the Plymouth 
Rock hen is not exactly as large as the egg would be at the commencement of the 
winter laying, say in November or December, 

Q. Does the colour of the egg make any difference ? 

A. There is a preference for the dark egg in some localities, I may say in most 
localiues. 


By Mr. Henderson : 


Q. Is it not a fact that in England the brown egg is preferred ? 

A. Yes, in the London market. In the Boston market the brown eggs will 
fetch two cents a dozen more. If you notice there is a great difference in the size of 
the eggs and when eggs are sold by weight, which I hope will soon be the case, it 
will be of bes eave to have large eggs. 
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By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Do you think the large egg has as good flavour as the smaller one ? 

A. A good deal depends on how the hens are fed. I have heard that there is a 
difference in flavour and in the quality of the egg, but I have come to the conclusion, 
from a long experience, that a great deal depends upon the rations upon which the 
hens are fed. 

Q. If they are fed upon the same food you think the flavour will be the same? 

A. | think so, in most cases. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Do you use artificial heat in the hen house in winter ? 

A. We have stoves in our hen houses, and | think stove heat is not beneficial 
If the house is well constructed there should be no necessity for artificial heat in 
the winter time. 

To return to our comparsion between the laying of old hens and pullets we 
have another deduction, viz.: eight Barred Plymouth Rock pullets laid 361 eggs 
more than ten Barred and eight White Plymouth two-year-old hens. From twenty 
four pullets of the Spanish family, namely eight White Leghorns, eight Black 
Minorcas and eight Brown Leghorns the production was greater by ‘508° eggs than 
from’ twenty old Leghorn and Minorca hens of the same family during the same 
period. But the eggs “of the hens were much larger. The eggs of the Brown Leg- 
horns were very small. There was very little difference in the number of eggs laid 
by the yearlings and the two-year-old hens of the White Leghorns and Barred 
Piymouth Rock. 

Seven three-year-old Black Minorca hens laid seventy-five more eggs than eight 
pullets of the same breed showing that there is some reason for the contention that 
hens of the Spanish family are good layers for three years at least. 


By an honourable Member: 


N What was the number ? 
Seven three-year-old Black Minorca hens laid seventy-five more eggs than 
eight panel of the same breed, during the same time. 
Barred Plymouth Rock pullets were the earliest layers, they also. showed the 
quickest devlopement and laid the most eggs. The first pullet to lay was a Barred 
Plymouth Rock on the 7th November, 1898. This pullet was hatched in April. 


COST OF FEEDING. 


As to the cost of production in food we are trying to make it, in the case of 
pullets, ten cents a day and the same for the cld hens. You may remember that 
experiments were conducted at your instigation two years ago by me, and it will be 
within the recollection of this committee that the cost of feeding fifty hens was ten 
cents per diem, and we tried to bring the ration down to the same price per diem 
in the case of forty-eight pullets. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Just at this point you told us last year that you had reduced the amount of 
food and had obtained better results by the reduction. Were there better results 
this time? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You also expressed the opinion thea that you did not think you had yet 
arrived at the minimum supply of food and the maximum of production in your 
experiments, Have you anything further to say on that point ? 

A. I may say that we are all the time trying to reduce the quantity of food and 
the cost of the ration. If I can get the food which will give me the same number 
of eggs at less expense that is what I am trying to find, We have got the ration 
down to as low cost as we possibly can at the present time, but last year I was charged 
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a cent and a quarter per pound for wheat and the year before I was only charged a 
cent, so that my ration last year was actually cheaper by five cents per diem than 
the year before, but the increase in the price made it about the same cost. 


By Mr. Mc Millan: 


Q. I will just say here that I would like to know if you have made any experi- 
ments of this sort. Have you weighed the eggs of the different breeds of pullets. 
and old hens so that you can give us information as to the weight of the eggs as well. 
as the number produced and the quantity of food it required to produce them ? 

A, I have not done so in this case, but it can easily be done. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION, 


By Mr, McGregor : 


Q. Do you like incubators ? 
mis) S08. 
Q. Have you tried them? 
Bu es: 
Q. And found them a success? 
A. Yes. 
Q. And would you advise farmers to try them? 
A. Yes. With your permission I will show you by reading a letter how farm- 
ers are becoming more and more interested in artificial incubation, and how farmers 
have in many cases bought incubators and used them with great success. 

Q. What is about the cost of a fair incubator ? 

A. From $16 to $25. 

Q. How many eggs would they take? 

A. The small incubator which costs $15 to $16 in Toronto, will hold sixty eggs, 
An 100 egg incubator will cost $18 to $22. They range from that capacity to 400 
eggs, and higher prices. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Are the chickens from the incubator as strong as from the hens? 

A. Yes, they are. 

Q. And do they seem to do as well? 

A. Yes. I have a letter here from a farmer near Montreal who says his incuba- 
tor chickens are outstripping the other chickens, That is the general opinion of 
those who have tried both the natural and artificial methods of incubation. 


By Mr. Mc Neill: 


Q. How are the chickens attended to after leaving the incubator ? 

A. We put them in the “foster mother” or “ brooder,” which is another little 
house, heated by hot air, where we keep the temperature for the first two or three 
days at 90 degrees, gradually lowering it to 80 and less as the chickens increase in 
size. 


CHOICE OF BREEDS FOR PROFIT. 
By Mr, Semple: 


Q. What variety do you consider the best to keep on the farm in order to make 
a profit? 

E A. Without any doubt the Barred Plymouth Rock. The Wyandottes are a 
good second and when you can get a good laying strain the light Brahmas, Some 
first crosses from these breeds do remarkably well, but the farmer will make no 
mistake in making a choice of the Barred Plymouth Rock as a good winter layer 
and a rapid flesh former. I can speak with no uncertain sound upon that point. 

Q. What kind of Wyandottes are the best? 
3—15 
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A. There is no great difference. I prefer the White because they are a little 
blockier and plumper, and look, perhaps on that account, better for the table when 
dressed. J am not positive but that they are as good a fowl as the farmers cun 
have. 


By Mr. Bell, Pictou: 


Q. Where do the Andalusians come in? 

A. They are an excellent fowl for egg laying. I have Andalusians that laid 
eggs in winter, which went six and seven to the pound, but they are nowhere as a 
market fowl. They are simply an egg producing machine, as are the White Leg- 
horns and Black Minorcas, 


WHAT TO FEED AND HOW TO FEED iT. 
By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Have you anything to say for the general information of the farmers as to 
the feeding and care of fowl along the usual lines? Have you got any hints to 
throw out before leaving the subject ? 

A. Yes, sir; our experimental work has proved that two rations per day will 
do much better than three, 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Winter or summer ? 
A. Winter or summer, particularly in the former season, when the fowls are 
artificially housed and fed. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. You go in for mixed foods ? 

A. Yes, but to take the place of the noon ration vegetables must be kept before 
the fowls all the time, as well as grit and oyster shells, These points have been 
described in my reports at length. We want to use in the morning as much of the 
farm waste as possible in shape of mash, and that is a matter of some importance to 
farmers. If you have plenty of vegetables, grit and oyster shells before the hens all 
the time our experience so far shows that they will do more egg-laying than if fed 
with grain at noon. It is necessary to their well being that laying stock should eat 
a quantity of green food. It is also an important factor in winter egg production. 
Grit and bone are important factors also. The fowls would not likely eat so heartily 
of green food and grit if they are fed on grain at noon. The afternoon ration should 
be fed early and thrown into the litter on the floor, so as to induce the hens toscratch 
for it. Itis also a good plan after feeding the morning ration to throw a few hand- 
fuls of grain into the pens, so as to excite the fowl to scratch for it and so get the 
necessary exercise. There are three important factors in the winter feeding of 
fowls, viz.: Meat in some shape or form, green stuff and exercise, 

Q. Do you feed the meat raw or cooked ? 

A. I prefer to cook it. 

Q. Is your mash mixed with warm water? 

A. Yes. | 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Have you used green clover for green food ? . 

A. We use lawn clippings, dried and put away in summer and steamed when 
we want them in winter. They come out almost as green as new grass, and the 
hens eat it witb avidity. We feed it sometimes at 11 o’clock am. In fact we feed 
as much green food as possible. 

Q. Where do you keep your lawn clippings; you get them off the lawn ? 

A. Yes. We put them upstairs after thoroughly drying them and store them 
for winter use. 
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By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Did you try cutting clover and feeding it to the hens? 
A. Yes, we have tried cutting and mixing it in the mash, and good it is, too. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Do you use ele? 

A. Yes, we have mangels before the fowls all the time, and find them one of the 
cheapest and most wholesome forms of vegetable food. We useall the unmarketable 
vegetables and grains we can. We try to do nothing but what the farmers can. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Do you use milk? 

A. Yes, sometimes. 

Q. Mixed with the mash ? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Is there a possibility of the fowl getting too much to lay well ? 

A. Yes. The rations must be carefully fed. You will find one pound of mash 
to fifteen hens; or one pound of cut green bone to fifteen hens, and a little grain 
thrown on the floor immediately afterwards to keep them in exercise a good morn- 
ing ration. No noon ration; but have plenty of vegetables, grit and oyster shells 
before the fowls. With the lawn clippings steamed and an afternoon ration of sound 
grain the fowls will not get too fat if fed in the proportions I have named. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Instead of grit could you not use ground granite ? 
A. That would do. 


By Mr, Henderson : 


Q. What do you suggest instead of oyster shells where they cannot be obtained ? 

A. A good substitute is old mortar or lime in some shape. Clover supplies lime 
in small quantities, and bono in the shape of beef’s head, sheep’s heads all broken 
up are beneficial forms in which lime can be given, 


By Mr. McNeill : 


Q. How wuch feed do you give to fifteen hens? 

A. One pound of mash, one of cut green bone. 

2 iewiotten in ib fed ? 

. Three times a week for the mash, and cut bone in the same proportion other 
pee mornings. 
. One pound of mash ? 
Yes, 
But you spoke about cut green bone? 
Yes, in the proportion of one pound to fifteen hens, 
In place of the mash ? | 
Yes. 
Do you use any clover? 
Yes, sometimes in the mash, but lawn clippings are better, 
And you keep vegetables before the fowls all the time ? 
. Yes, and we try to keep them in exercise by scattering a few handfuls of 
grain in the litter on the floor. Our object is to keep the fowls in exercise from 
morning till they go to roost. The idea isto make the hens fill their crops gradually 
and in the natural’ w: iy. Such treatment and food prevent vicious habits, such as 
eating the egg and feather picking. 
3—15$ 
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By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. But where you give mangels or turnips you cannot keep it before them all 
the time without warmth to keep them from freezing ? 

A. If your hen house is properly built, as nearly all poultry breeders build now, 
the animal warmth of the fowls will give quite enough heat, 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. Do you hang cabbage up ? 
A. Yes, from two and a half to three feet in the case of heavy birds. With light 
breeds two and a half feet from the floor. 


By Mr, Bell, Pictou: 
Q. You mean that the lower end of the cabbage is three feet from the floor? 
A. Yes. It is hung up by the stalk. That is one way of exercising the layers 
and a good one, too, Sometimes we hang up a piece of tough meat, which I am 
sorry to say, is not very hard to get here. 


PERCENTAGE FROM INCUBATION,—FERTILIZATION OF EGGS. 


By Mr, Erb: 


Q. A short time ago you referred to the breeding of chickens in an incubator ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have experimented in that direction ? 

A. A little. 

Q. And your experiments have been successful ? 

A. Yes. Would you allow that to remain over fora few minutes; I have 
some data of our own experience and from (he experience of farmers that I think 
would be interesting to you. 

Q. How many well-developed chickens do you consider to be 4 successful hatch 
from 100 eggs ? 

A. Sixty per cent; 75 per cent is an excellent result. I think the average 
results are 55 per cent. 

Q. The reason I ask this question is that I read in your report last year that 
in one experiment you had one chicken, ina second two chickens, and next 25. 
chickens out of 100 eggs. 

A. But that was with one incubator. There have been great improvements. 
made recently in incubators, and they are now run with a degree of certainty that 
was unknown even last year. We had an incubator last year and it was not a 
success, : 

Q. Can you tell me the name of that machine? 3 

A. It was a Prairie State incubator. Let me explain my method of trying an 
incubator. I have a man who assists me, a practical farmer, for he has a farm of 
200 acres in Cumberland which he worked. I say to him “I am going to hand you 
over an incubator to operate, I wish you to handle it as a farmer would.” I care- 
fully read him the instructions and see that he understands them and how to: 
operate the machine. I see that the instructionsare carried out. With the machine: 
we have this year we got out sixty chickens from ninety eggs. It is the Cyphaa 
incubator, which is made by Mr. C, Cyphas, who is a leading authority on artificial 
incubation, 

Q. Did you have the same man use this as the other ? 

A. Yes; Ishould have mentioned that, I simply placed itin his hands and 
told him to see what he could do with it. I happened to be at the institute meeting 
in North Hastings for two or three days at the critical period, from the 18th to the 
21st day, and he got sixty chickens out of ninety eggs. 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. Was that early in the season, before the snow went off ? 
A. No, we did not get the incubator till spring. I may say that spring eggs 
hatched badly all over the country this year. 
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Q. Do you think there is anything in the theory that thunder kills the chicks 
in the eggs? 
AN, 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Would there be anything in your eggs not being properly fertilized ? 

A. Yes, sir; that is probably the main cause of poor results, The general com- 
plaint throughout the country last spring was small hatches, and the probable cause 
was that the eggs are not pruperly fertilized, owing perhaps to the late and cold 
spring. 

By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. What is the best incubator, and how is it heated ? 

A. I found the Cyphas gave the best results. Hot air is used to heat it with. 
At this point will you let me read a letter from a gentleman in Sussex, New Bruns- 
wick. Among the questions asked me by this gentleman, when addressing a meet- 
ing in Sussex, was, which was the best incubator? I recommended him the Cyphas, 
and this is what he says: “I have hatched out by the Cyphas incubator, a 220 egg 
machine, 162 chickens. This is the first experience. The chicks are now two 
weeks old, and what I want to know is how I can guard against disease?” 


By the Chairman : 


Q. What is the date of his letter? 
A. June 12th, 1899. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. What are the results of your own personal experience in the use of incu- 
bators? 

A. Well, as I have said we tried our incubators as a farmer would try them. 
We had a Prairie State last year and the Cyphas this year. The most we could get 
from the one was 40 per cent, and this year out of the other, the Cyphas, we got 66 
per cent, and here is a man (whose letter I have just read you) who, at the first 
time of trying, gets 162 chickens out of 220 eggs with the Cyphas. 


By Mr, Henderson : 


Q. Why didn’t he get more, what was the cause of it, eggs not fertilized ? 

A. I presume partly from that cause, Perhaps in some cases the germs were 
weaker than in others. His stock may have been old or may have been over fed. 
There are a great many conditions which would affect the germs. 


By Dr. Sproule: 


Q. Have you no particular food that you could feed for the purpose of increasing 
the fertilization ? 

A. We found the less breeding stock are fed, so as not to prevent egg laying, 
the better. We keep the male birds by themselves, because we found that when 
the males are allowed with the hens which are being stimulated to lay in the winter, 
they (the males) become over fed and are often ruined for breeders, in many 
cases they die before spring from fatty degeneration of the liver or other result of 
overfeeding. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. Do you think from your experience that an incubator is a better hatcher 
than the old hen? 

A. We have not enough data to tell decidedly, but, so far as results obtained 
from the Cyphas incubator show, it is a more comfortable and economical way of 
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raising chickens than by the old hen. Iam shaping so that by next year, if I am 
alive, I will be able to submit some further information upon this point. | 

Q. Where is this incubator made? : 

A. In Wayland, New York State, there are two or three incubators made in 
Canada which are good. Mr. Baldwin, of Toronto, hatched out 100 chickens from 
100 eggs by incubator. 

Q. What incubator did he use? 

_A. It is a Toronto incubator, made in Toronto. Mr. Yule, of Aurora, Ont., 
hatched ninety-six chickens out of 100 eggs with the same machine. The Safety 
incubator made by Mr. J. E. Meyer, of Kossuth, is another good machine. 


By Mr, McGregor: 


Q. Is there any way of testing by examination the fertile eggs? 

A. Yes. An egg tester comes with each machine with instructions how to use 
it. About the sixth day the eggs are tested and all the clear ones removed, leaving 
only those that show any cloudiness or appearance of development, on the eleventh 
day they are tested again when the condition of development is more pronounced 
and it is easier to detect the good or bad eggs. 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. How long does it take to hatch them in the incubator? 
A. The new laid eggs will hatch in an incubator on the night of the twentieth 
day. The same as under a hen. 


By Mr, McMillan: 


Q. Are not the eggs from hens which have their liberty running around the 
farm better for hatching than those from chickens that are kept penned up? 

A. Undoubtedly. The eggs from hens running at large are certainly more apt 
to be fertile than those from hens which are confined to limited quarters or that lay 
well in winter and lead an artificial life, and very certain to be so, where there is no 
exercise. 


By Mr, Henderson: 


Q. You think that is the reason why the late eggs are more likely to prove 
fertile than the winter eggs? 

A. ldo. We have been endeavouring and | may say have been successful in 
our efforts to get our hens to lay in the winter time. We have got 568 eggs in 
November and 1,500 in December, when the prices were from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents a dozen. We tried to get our eggs thon because they are higher in price. 
But we had to have our laying stock in proper condition. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. You cannot tell whether an egg is fertilized or not until you examine it? 
A. No, only when it has been under the hen or in the incubator six or seven 
days. Some experts can tell at the end of the fourth day. 


THE FATTENING OF CHICKENS. 


During the months of October and November of last year an interesting experi- 
ment was conducted in the poultry department of the Experimental Farm in the 
fattening of thirty-six chickens composed of the following breeds, viz,:— 

Hight barn-yard chickens which were purchased from a neighbouring farmer at 
forty cents per pair. Their average weight was three pounds each, and they were 
perhaps a little better than the ordinary scrub so often found on the market. 
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Four cockerels of the Light Brahma Buff Cochin, first cross bought from a farmer 
at fifty cents each. They were fine large birds weighing respectively six pounds 
thirteen ounces, six pounds nine and a half ounces, five pounds ten ounces und six 
pounds three ounces. They were probably hatched about the same time as the first 
named group but were nearly double their weight, going to show that the nearer 
the large thoroughbred flesh forming types the crosses are, the better the birds, 

The remaining fowls consisted of Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, Light 
Brahmas, Silver Laced and White Wyandottes and four White Indian Game White 
Java crosses, The birds were from our poultry department and were fine specimens 
some of the P:ymouth Rocks and Light Brahmas weighing six and six and a half 
pounds each. 

The chickens which were divided into nine groups of four each were placed in 
suitable fattening pens with narrow trough in front in an upper compartment of 
the main poultry building. They were fed morning, noon and afternoon with 
regularity on rations composed of: 

Two parts finely ground oat meal. 

One part finely ground barley meal. 

One part ordinary ground cornu meal. 

After the fifteenth day beef suet, in proportion of one ounce to the group, was 
added to the ration. 

The whole was mixed with sweet milk made hot. Of these rations the birds 
were fed all they could eat. No forcing machines were used, 

Full particulars of the experiment are given in my report recently placed in 
your hands, and which | trust will be found equally interesting and instructive. I 


need not repeat all the details but the following will show the weights of certain 


chickens before and after fattening. 

Group two was composed of four barn-yard chickens which went into the fatten- 
ing pen on 3l1st of October weighing 14 pounds 5 ounces, and at the end of five weeks 
weighed 20 pounds 84 ounces, showing a gain in that period, 6 pounds 34 ounces, 

Group No. 8 was composed of four Barred Plymouth Rock chickens weighing 
23 pounds 12 ounces, when they went into the pen, At the end of five weeks they 
weighed 30 pounds 4 ounces, making a gain in that period of 6 pounds 8 ounces. 

The barn-yard chickens were apparently of the same age as the Plymouth 
Rocks (May chickens). The barn-yard chickens consumed during the five weeks 
food to the amount of 36 pounds and # of an ounce, and the Plymouth Rocks con- 
sumed during the same period 37 pounds 1$ ounces, showing that the Plymouth 
Rocks consumed one pound and three-quarters of an ounce more food. 

Valuing all the grain food at one cent per pound the average cost of one pound 
of flesh increase in both cases was seven cents. The above shows that the Barred 
Plymouth Rocks both before and after the fattening were much the heavier fowl. 

Four White Plymouth Rocks weighed at the end of five weeks thirty pounds 
and a half an ounce. 

Most satisfactory results were obtained from the four chickens of the Light 
Brahma Buff Cochin cross. They weighed on going into the fattening pen 25 
pounds 34 ounces, and after five weeks they weighed 33 pounds 6% ounces, being a 
total gain of eight pounds three ounces, and the consumption of food during that 
period was 39 pouuds 7? ounces, I estimate the cost of production per pound in 
that case at about six cents, 

In connection with the foregoing there are certain points which make them- 
selves evident, and which are important enough to warrant my bringing them to 
your notice and to let it go out to the country. 

1. In poultry fattening it is very much a question of breeds. 

2. If the rapid flesh forming breeds such as the Plymouth Rock, Wyandottes, 
Brahmas and Cochins are kept by the farmers of the country and are properly 
cared for and properly fed for three or four weeks previous to being killed, no 
“forcing” or “cramming” process by machine will be necessary to produce the 
superior quality and quantity of flesh desired for export to English markets 
or for home consumption. 
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3. That the orainary barn-yard chicken does not make as satisfactory a market 
fowl as the Barred Ply mouth Rock or other thoroughbreds. For instance we find a 
barn-yard fowl No. 8 in our experiment weighing four pounds six ounces while Nos, 
25 and 26 Barred Plymouth Rocks of same age and with same treatment weighed 
nine pounds and seven pounds respectively. The Barred Plymouth Rocks showing 
more than double the weight of the scrub. A very important difference. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Were the birds put away from the other chickens? 

A. Each bird was in a small pen by itself, isolated entirely. 

4, The aim should be to choose such foods and adopt such treatment that flesh 
will be made rather than fat. Experience has shown that birds penned up in 
limited quarters and fed all they can eat without opportunity to exercise are 
inclined to put on fat rather than flesh. 

It is quite possible that in the case of scrubs or ordinary barn-yard non-descripts, 
to be found in such numbers on the markets, that the “ forcing machine ” or “ cram- 
mer ” may be used to good effect, but our advice to the farmer is to abandon the 
scrubs, which experience has shown to be neither good egg producers nor heavy 
weight market fowls, and to take to those thoroughbreds which are good winter 
layers.and rapid flesh formers, Our farmers want fowls that are good winter layers 
and heavy flesh makers and they can have them in the Barred Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandotte and Light Brahma. It is genuine matter for congratulation that our 
instruction and advice are being widely acted upon, as the letters I have read go to 
prove. It has been my aim, since coming to my present position, by both pen and 
voice to bring the fact prominently before the farmers of the country that it costs no 
more to produce the good winter egg laying, thoroughbred hens or rapid flesh mak- 
ing thoroughbred cockerels than it does to rear the non-descript, which is in most 
Cases a poor layer and equally unsatisfactory as a market chicken. 

5. Our experimental work proves my contention to be correct. The fact stands 
prominently before the farmers of the country that if we are to capture the British 
market with a superior quality of poultry, and we can undoubtedly do so, it must be 
done with thoroughbreds and not scrubs. 

While on this subject of flesh versus fat, lI beg to read part of my evidence 
before your committee in 1896 on the subject of proper feeding of poultry by the 
farmer, which will show you that the feeding of poultry so as to obtain flesh rather 
than fat is one that I have been studying and agitating for many years past. The 
extract reads :—‘ It may not matter 50 much to the man who is selling what he 
has his weight in, but it is a matter of some moment to the purchaser whether he 
gets his weight in flesh or fat. Fat would be so much waste, It is important to 
ascertain, if possible, which are flesh rather than fat producing rations.” 

In connection with this subject I may say that I had a long conversation with a 
gentleman Prof. Robertson sent to me, Mr. Crane, an English expert in the rearing, 
killing and dressing of poultry for the London market. He said that the fowls 
fattened by cramming machines were not so much sought for in London as formerly, 
that the birds now most asked for are hand-fed Surrey fowls of large proportions 
and carrying as much flesh as possible. The following extract from an article on 
“Specially Fattened Poultry” by Mr. A. F. Hunter, a practical poultry breeder on 
« large scale and the editor of farm-Poultry of Boston, one of the leading poultry 
journals in America, will be interesting at this point. [ may say that Mr. Hunter 
spent many months in England, France and Belgium the year before last studying 
the fattening of poultry in the different countries named. Mr, Hunter says :— 

“For our American markets we are of the opinion that the half-fatted fowl is 
‘the best, for the reason the bird that has been finished off by the cramming process 
ix very rich, the flesh being quite equal to that of the capon; indeed it is too rich for most 
palates, and would only be used where a small slice of fatted fowl (or capon) was 
served as one course of an eight or ten course dinner. If the ordinary family sat 
«lown to roast-fatted fowl, that fowl being the principal dish, as is the joint of beef 
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or mutton, it would be too rich; hence we say, with due deliberation, that we think 
the half-fatted process, to put our birds in first-class market condition, is better for 
the million than the hand crammed, delicate and finely flavoured chicken, There 
are many arguments in support of this position which we shall have occasion to 
touch upon at a future time.” 

My experiencein rearing a superior quality of poultry flesh has been a large one 
for years past and I have never had any trouble in obtaining a weight development 
of one pound and over, per month, on Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and Light 
Brahmas, But there are some important points in connection with the proper 
fattening of thoroughbreds or any kind of poultry that our farmers wili find 
indispensable to success. Surimarized the most important are:— 

First. The proper breeds, 

Second, Breeding from none but large robust birds. 

Third. The proper caring for and feeding of the chickens from time of hatch- 
ing. Itis well to bear in mind that chickens ill fed, or neglected in the first five 
weeks of their existence will not make early layers or satisfactory market fowl. 

Fourth. The penning up of the birds at three or four months of age for three 
or four weeks, or less, seems to give the best results, 

To prove my contention that fowls of the larger breeds, properly treated, 
require little fattening I may say that at the end of October last I purchased from a 
farmer in Huntley township near this city four Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
which weighed 7°14, 7°14, 7:07, 6:054, most satisfactory weights, you will admit, 
from birds brought up by a farmer. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. What age were they ? 
A. Probably May hatched chickens. They would be about six months old. 
Our own experimental work shows satisfactory results, With the foregoing 
‘treatment described, but with no more care and attention than a farmer ought and 
could give his chickens, the following development was made: 
Lbs. Oz. 
A White Plymouth cockerel hatched on the 18th April, 
weighed on 21st October, 6 months and 3 days after. 7 
Thesame bird on 22nd November, 1 monthand 1 day later 8 8 
And on 6th December, 14 days later.,........2..scce0e sesevees 9 
Three other White Plymouth Rocks hatched on the 25th 
April, weighed on the 21st October ie 5 


months 26 days... Cpe Sa buds oh HOw 
6c (73 5 12 
6é 66 oe 5 Is 
A Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel hatched on 30tb April, 
weighed on the 8th November following, 7 months 
and 8 (NE) See Rei ROBE ED Ga “GCCOC eh onB SRL CHa 8 6 
Same bird on 6th December...... PR co eee I a 5 


Another Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel hatched on same 
day, weighed on 31st October, 6 months after. ........ 7 54 
Three other cockerels of same breed hatched on 24th May, 


weighed on 31st October, 5 months and 7 days...... 5 134 
66 66 66 5 64 
66 66 “¢ 5 : 


And soon with other breeds. Light Brahmas did equally well, and it goes to 
show my contention that with proper care and treatment Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
all the fowls I have mentioned will put on at least a flesh weight of one pound per 
month, Perhavs not that weight in the first month, but afterwards they make up so 
that at the end of four or five months the weight will aver age one pound a month. 

I do not say that the cramming method cannot be used to good effect particularly 
in the case of barn-yard fowls. But past experience warrants the opinion that very 
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little forcing, if any, is necessary in the case of thoroughbred Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, &c., and it is for experiment yet to decide whether the gain, if not in 
all, at any rate in many cases is not in fut rather than in flesh. 

I should like to say something before I close on artificial incubation, but as 
that subject has been gone into pretty thoroughly, perhaps, it is only necessary for 
me to say a very few words. 


By Mr. Henderson : 


Q. Before you leave this branch I do not think you took in my question 
regarding the experiment in feeding. You said last year you had reduced the ration 
one-third and that then you had reached the minimum ration or the maximum egg 
product. I desire to know with regard to egys whether you have further reduced 
the ration and increased the product ? 

A. We have not reduced the ration to any appreciable extent. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. Do you let the chickens out daily ? 

A. Yes, the chickens are penned up with the mother hen and allowed to run. 

Q. I mean your laying bens in fall and winter, Do they run out? 

A. Yes, they run out. After we break up the breeding hens we put the male 
birds in a separate building and let all the hens run in the fields and in rear of 
poultry buildings. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. The increase in weight was seven or eight pounds ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What is the average price received for the fowl ? 

A. That would depend on where the fowl was sold. A gocd pair of fowls, of 
the description I have read, sold in the market here for $1 a pair. 


By Mr, McGregor : 


Q. The great advantage would be that you improve what you have ? 

A. Yes. A chicken that is thin is worth only five or six centsa pound, whereas 
a fat chicken is worth ten cents a pound. The fattening experiment was conducted 
with a view of gaining a superior quality of flesh to send to the English market of 
high prices. 

Q. Is the cost per pound based on the increased weight you gained while 
feeding ? 

A. Yes, on the increased weight. The gain seems to be much the same in all 
breeds, perhaps it may vary a little in some cases. 


By Mr, McMillan: 


Q. What is your experience with regard to the crossing of thoroughbreds: do 
you think it is an advantage ? 

A. I think so in certain cases, but there should be some method in crossing, 
You should cross a breed with large breast development with a breed that is lacking 
in that respect. The same with other points. There should be a method in order 
to obtain satisfactory results. 

Q. Can you tell me if a farmer has limited accommodation for one or two kinds 
of fowls only, is it better to keep a fowl like the Plymouth Rock, which is a fairly 
good layer and flesh former, or would it be better to keep another line for egg 
laying ? 

A. I think that the best plan for our farmers to pursue would be to keep a 
breed which will make good winter layers for the winter market, particularly if he 
is near to a city, and a breed which is also a good flesh maker for ‘the market. The 
best kinds for the purpose are the Plymouth Rock, the Brahma, or the Wyandotte. 
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Q. Which of these do you recommend for egg producing—the Leghorns or the 
Minorcas? 

A. I would prefer the White Leghorns, in any case, as layers. They are not 
only our best layers, but lay the largest egg. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. How are the Black Spanish for layers? 

A, They are very good, but I think the White Leghorn is better. 

q. I thought the Black Spanish laid a larger egg than the Leghorn? 

A. The difference is very slight. And now, gentlemen, I would like to close, 
but before doing so 

The Cuarrman.—Do not hurry, 

Mr. MoGrrgor.—I do not think there is any department of the farm more 
important than that of poultry. 


By Mr. Henderson ; 


Q. Would you give me the‘ best suggestion you can to prevent the hens from 
eating their eggs? They are sometimes addicted to it? 

A. I have successfully cured our hens of eating their eggs by supplying them 
with the food, the lack of which we thought was the cause of the vicious habit. We 
found that idleness, lack of exercise in winter, lack of animal food in some shape, 
of green food, the non-supply of all the little essentials so necessary to the successful 
producing of eggs in winter, were the prime causes. 

Q. Keep them in good health? | 

A. Imitate the natural conditions as much as possible. The hen when outside 
supplies herself with all that goes to make the egg and the shell, with grit to grind 
up her food and what is required to keep herself in good health. In other words, I 
try to imitate in the artificial treatment of the hen the natural conditions, and the 
nearer I come to it the greater is our success. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. The only way—one way to cure them from eating their egg is to? 

A. Cut her head off? That is the most effective. Another method is to cut 
the lower mandible. But there are nests made now by which itis possible to detect 
the egy eater. 

Q. Knitted nests ? 

A. Some may be, but I mean a nest in which the hen goes in to lay and she is 
kept there till released. 


By Mr, McNeill: 


Q. So that if she eats her egg you will find it out? 

A: Yes. There is also a nest made in which the egg after being laid disappears, 
so that the hen cannot eat it, but they have never been very effective. In some 
cases the hens have avoided them and laid or the floor. 

. Do I understand you to say that they cut off part of the lower mandible? 

. Yes. So that they cannot close the beak. 

. Won't that prevent them eating grain? 

. No, it does not. 

Would not that interfere with the feeding? 

. No, you would not cut it to such an extent. As a rule egg eaters first peck 
at the egg. An evident object is to get hard shells which will make as much 
resistance as possible. I do not think it matters whether the upper or lower 
mandible is cut. 


>POPOPO 
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BROODING HOUSES WITH ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION,—MARKET PRICES. 


Permit me now for a moment or two to call your attention to the subject of the 
artificial hatching and rearing of chickens by incubator, and brooder, or in brooding 
houses, and which is becoming so much in vogue, as some of the letters I read at 
first go toshow. To the specialist incubators and brooding houses are indispensable. 
The farmer may be slowly, but he is surely realizing the necessity of having his 
chickens out as early as possible, and at the same time. The chief complaint of the 
farmer is that he cannot get early pullets, so as to have early layers, because his 
hens do not sit early. No doubt the principal cause is due to his hens not laying in 
winter, but with an incubator and fertile eggs—which he certainly ought to have in 
March or April—he should be able to bring out all the chickens he will require in 
one or two batches. Incubators are now made to operate simply with no trouble 
and almo-t with a certainty. The following letters will prove my statement. Mr. 
Kinnear, of Sussex, N.B., whom I quoted before, says in w letter: ‘‘ Would you be 
kind enough to tell me at what age chicks are subject to the disease called gapes 
and the remedy therefor. I have hatched out of a Cyphas incubator (220 egg 
machine) 162 chickens, now two weeks old, and I want to know what to guard 
against in the way of disease.” Ihave been told by Mr. Evans, of Kingsey, Que., 
that he hatched 55 of 120eggs by incubutor. His first time, which is very good. 
Mr. Ailan, of Carleton Place, hatched out 50 or 60 chicks out of the same number 
of eggs. It was also his first attempt, and that also was very satisfactory. It must 
be understood that incubators are now much improved and are much better than 
ever they were before. They have been for some time beyond the experimental 
stage. There are concerns in the United States in which there are tens of thousands 
of dollars invested, and these joint stock companies depend upon incubators for their 
dividends. In some cases they have 20, 25, 30 and even 40 200 to 400 egg incubators 
at work. They trust entirely to these machines and to their brooder house to hatch 
and rear their chickens, and so make their money. 

You can readily imagine that they have not gone into these enterprises for fun, 
but with the prosiac aim to make money, unless they make money they will drop 
the business. A large enterprise was started lately in Toronto, viz.:—The Toronto 
Poultry and Market Garden Produce Company. I had the pleasure of visiting the 
farm in the latter end of April. They had started operations in poultry raising 
only during February, and when I was there they had hatched altogether by 
incubators, 900 chickens and expected four or five hundred more very soon. They 
had incubators hatching out every day. In such a case, or where a number of 
incubators are hatching out daily it does not matter whether one incubator gives 
forty or fifty per cent. They get a large number in the aggregate of chickens 
every day. The man cxperimenting with one incubator, if he does not meet with 
success, hears a good deal about it. But if he has thirty or forty at work, it does 
not matter if two or three do not produce good results, But it makes it all the 
more important to a man who has but one machine, that he should have a reliable 
one. And that is the object with which we are conducting our experimental work 
now, to find out the most reliable. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Where does this Toronto firm get their eggs? 
A. They have their own hens on their premises. They intend to put up this 
year 360 foot poultry houses. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. Is that the firm just east of the Don? 

A.. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is the firm that does the duck fattening? 

A. No, that is another. That is Thompson’s duck fattening establishment. 
Tho establishment I mean is the Toronto Poultry and Garden Produce Company. 
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It is a new firm with a large poultry plant. There are two or three other plants 
now going up. Success is just a matter of skill and management. The Toronto 
poultry establishment is in charge of an expert, Mr. J. M. Wilson, and he undoub- 
tedly will make a success of it. 

Q. I have seen the ducks fattened by Mr, Thompson and it is surprising to see 
them. Their feathers lie so smoothly. They looked fat and heavy and inviting 
when I saw them ? 

A. They are all hatched by incubators, 

«. Do they castrate their drukes ? 

A. I cannot say. That is something like caponizing chickens. Capons are 
rather too expensive and I do not think with our heavy breeds that they are 
necessary. I am told that Thompson’s ducks cannot be supplied in sufficient 
quantities to supply the local demand. 

Q. Parkes Bros. sold them for one dollar a pair ? 

A. In Boston they sell for thirty-five and forty cents a pound in season. Ina 
conversation I had with Mr. Hunter, he showed the possibility of making money 
in poultry by producing broilers, if one is expert in making the product. He said: 
“You are content with a dollar and a half or two dollars profit per annum per hen, 
I want four and five dollars per hen profit, and do you know how I calculate to get 
it? You get a dozen eggs in January and sell them for thirty or thirty-five cents a 
dozen. I hatch out the dozen eggs in my incubator, and say I only get six chickens, 
which I sell at a dollar and a half a pair, less the cost of rearing the chickens; you 
get thirty cents.” 

Q. But that is in big cities ? 

A. That is in big cities, but just now Canadian poultry is in just as great 
demand as the ducks we have been talking about. Despite the intervening duty, I 
have been told that both eggs and ducks have been sent to the Boston and New 
York markets and with profit to the producer, We aim to produce the superior 
quality for the high price market, I do not care where. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Have you visited any of the successful American institutions of that kind 
recently ? 

A. No, but I have met some of the successful operators and they have just told 
me what I have been telling you; that their incubators are certainly far beyond 
the experimental stage, and their results satisfactory. 

You heard Mr. Robertson tell you recently that some man in England was mak- 
ing $5,000 a year by fattening chickens. The men in the United States are making 
equally good sums by putting on the market early broilers worth a dollar and a 
dollar and a half per pair. I went to Montreal some time ago to inquire into the 
requirements of the trade and the dealers told me they had no poultry of the quality 
their customers wanted and that they would willingly pay a dollar to a dollar and 
a half a pair for early broilers. The manager of Brown Bros, told me that, and for 
a good quality of poultry later, ten cents per pound. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. What would that mean, what month? 

A. Chickens hatched in January and properly cared for and reared so as to 
reach the market two months and a half old would fetch a dollar and a half per pair. 
Early broilers one dollar and a half, later on a dollar per pair and the price keeps 
decreasing until the hen hatched chickens come into the market. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Is that Brown Bros. of St. Catherine street, Montreal ? 
A. Yes. There is also Mr. Harry Gatehouse and Mr. Lamb of Lamb’s market, 
The latter said he would give me nine and a half cents a pound for two or three 
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tons of poultry if I could get it at that time for him, early summer, The point I 
wish to bring outis that by artificial incubation you can get the early chickens which 
bring a high price. Ido not mean to say that the farmers should take to artificial 
incubation at once although like Mr. McBean whose letter I read, some are doing. 
I would have them raise by ordinary methods a superior quality of poultry. When 
I go among the farmers, I find that a great difficulty with them is to get early 
pullets, so as to have early layers when the old stock are moulting and eggs are 
worth twenty-five cents a dozen. I wish I had a letter hore from Mr. Collingwood, 
the managing editor of Zhe Rural New Yorker, to read to you. It would show the 
interest taken in having early layers. Mr. Collingwood: wanted to know how we 
managed in our department. Farmers must realize that in order to have satisfactory 
returns they must adopt business like methods. They must have their hens lay in 
winter and have early and a superior class of chickens for market. A market 
gardener offers no excuse for not putting his product on the market at an early date. 
His aim is to get his green stuff on the market early by means of hot beds. The 
farmer may use his incubator with the same object in view. The American poultry 
firms place their products on the early market and receive the highest compensation. 


By Mr, Rogers: 


Q. Will not cold storage warehouses equalize prices? 
A. They have not done so yet. It was feared that they would do so, but so far 
the winter price of new laid eggs has not, been affected in Montreal. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Nor the early chicken trade, I think ? 

A. Nor the early chicken trade either. The early chicks are the product of 
skill and energy. Many try and few get there. As affairs are at present the farmer 
does not seem to try to get even a superior quality of hen hatched chickens, and he- 
will not do so until he keeps the breeds which make the large and superior birds. 
As I have already said if he will only take to the Plymouth Rocks or Wyandotte, 
rather than the scrub he would have, at the end of four months, chicks weighing 
eight pounds per pair. Such chickens as would find ready sale in England at high 
figures and paying prices on the home market, But it is evident that the farmers 
must first produce the quality before they can expect to get good prices. As show- 
ing the good results of a farmers’ institute meeting, I may say that a farmer who 
rears superior chickens, not far from Ottawa, told me they had never heard of Ply- 
mouth Rocks until I went to their institute meeting four or five years ago. I laid 
the matter before meetings of the institute in North Lanark. In fact I talked it up 
repeatedly and the result was that Prof. Robertson obtained from near Carleton 
Place the chickens which were put upon the English market so successfully, not 
long ago. 


By Mr. McNeill: 


Q. At home we killed a pair of chickens of a cross between a Game and Ply- 
mouth Rock. <A large Game cock was crossed upon a Plymouth Rock hen, and at 
the age of three months they went eight pounds to the pair. 

A. Mr. W. C. Caldwell informed me, when I was in Lanark, that his son had 
got nearly the very same results from a Plymoutn Rock and Brahma cross. When 
I was at the farmers’ convention at Frederiction, N.B., the year before last, I hap- 
pened to mention some of the chicken weights, when a farmer got up and said, “I 
can discount that, I can get eight and three-quarter pounds on a pair of chickens in 
three months.” I said, “you have thoroughbreds,” ‘1 have,” he said, ‘‘a cross of 
Buff Cochin and Brahma.” I have made it a point, whenever before this committee 
or at farmers’ institute, to underestimate rather than overestimate in my statements. 
I have been now for nearly twelve vears giving instructions to the farmers, and I 
have not yet had to retreat one jot from the stand I first took in regard to breeds 
best for the farmers, Recently Mr. David Moir, president of the North Lanark 
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Farmers’ Association, said to me: ‘‘ What we like about your position is this, that 
you have never had to take back one statement in regard to poultry matters. What 
you have said to us in the past years’ experiments, in your own and the hands of 
other people, have demonstrated to be correct. You have always recommended to 
us what recent shipments have proved to be the best fowls for home consumption 
or shipment to the foreign market, or winter layers.” To-day I repeat the state- 
ments to you. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. It would be no use telling fish stories in such cases ? 
A. No, not to farmers, 


By Mr. Henderson ; 


Q. Is it possible you are so wedded to these special breeds that you cannot 
make up your mind that anything could be better ? 

A. You know what the school boy said, ‘“ experiadented ” does it, and so it does, 
I got my experience many years ago as an amateur, At that time we were putting 
chickens upon the market here when few people had them. We were also having 
eggs in winter when they were almost an unknown quantity, and the prices very 
high. | 


By Mr. Featherston : 


- Q. Have you heard anything about the firm of King & Co. who killed so many 
turkeys last year and shipped tnem, many thousands of them ? 

A. Yes, The firm seems to have done well. J was at Lindsay a year ago last 
December, and I was told it was simply impossible to get the number of turkeys 
required by the local firm for shipment. When the proposed fattening stations are 
established and the requirements of the English market thoroughly understood by 
our farmers, there will no doubt be a great demand tor the breeds which make the 
large and fleshy birds. When I went among the farmers at first, | think they looked 
upon me as a sort of Baron Munchausen when | told them about the winter prices 
of thirty, thirty-five and forty cents per dozem for eggs. I said, “if you do not 
believe me, try the Montreal market which you can reach.” In many cases I gov 
farmers to go to that market, as McBean’s and Laidlaw’s letters show. The result is 
they have new-laid eggs (in winter) in Montreal in abundance. Our farmers, by 
_ producing the superior quality of poultry, which they can readily do by keeping 
such birds as I have recommended, can and will capture the British market. I beg 
to read some figures which will show what prices are paid in London, Eng. 1 read 
from the report of an English expert “that no chickens should be sent to the Lon- 
don market over six months old and under three and a half pounds live weight.” 
He thinks that chickens of good table sorts ought to weigh six pounds in five or six 
months. I have shown how easily you can attain these weights with our thorough- 
breds and certain crosses, The high figures paid are shown by the monthly quota- 
tions of wholesale prices for chickens as given by Messrs, Brook Bros., Leadenhall 
Market, London, England, 1896 :— 


s. d s. d. 
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It will be seen from this schedule that you get good prices until June, but from 
that month until December the prices are down. Now what does four or five shil- 
lings paid in the London market for chickens mean? It simply means a price that 
our farmers do not dream of. Here is a market within their easy reach. It is for 
our farmers to produce the superior quality which that market demands. The 
question arises, is the genius of the people equal to their opportunities ? and I say 
that certainly it is. The response made to Professor Robertson’s demand for the 
production ot a superior quality of poultry and which came from North Lanark is 
the answer. 


By Mr. kro: 


Q. What reason induced you to purchase a Prairie State incubator in preference 
to the other? 

A. Because it was the best machine on the market then. 

Q. It was only two years ago, your experience with it was not satistactory in 
one year’s trial and yet in one year’s experience you claim that the Cyphas is 
superior to the other, The reputation which the Prairie State has obtained through- 
out the country leads one to believe that they give satisfactory results, to the parties 
who use them? 

A. Undoubtedly they do. Ido not mean to belittle them. My machine might 
have been a poor one. 

Q. It may be in the attendance? . 

A. No machine should require to be nursed. The machine was used in the same 
way as a farmer would use it. Let me again explain that when we get a machine 
I put itin a room at end of the main poultry building. I cali my man and read 
the instructions to him, and tell him to take it and run it accordingly to those in- 
structions the same as any farmer would do. My man is as intelligent as the aver- 
age farmer, and if he can’t run it with the instructions accompanying the machine, 
how can « farmer run it ? 

Q. But, if other people find it a success ? 

A. Weil, will you allow me now——— 


By Mr. Henderson: 


Q. I think I see the difference between you. This gentleman may be taking the 
results from eggs laid, say in the month of May, or, June when the probability is 
that nearly every egg is fertilized, while the other may be giving the results of 
experiments with early eggs which were not fertilized ? 

A. That is very true, and to a certain extent to the point, but I am inclined to 
agree with what the honourable member says, although he is apparently making a 
point against myself when I say so. I hope he does not think, I wish for one 
moment to decry the Prairie State incubator. There may be some fault in the 
machine, [am simply giving the results as I found them. One locomotive is 
often a better running machine than another, although both are made alike, and 
made by the same firm, Iam going to try and get the machine changed, and get 
one of the same size as the Cyphas machine I have. 

Perbaps the following letter [ received from the member from St. Anne’s division 
of Montreal will show that I am perfectly impartial. I may explain that Mr. Quinn 
came to me and said he had ordered an incubator and asked to get the eggs. He 
told me it was a Prairie State. [ suggested for the first attempt cross-bred eggs and 
he requested me to get them forhim, I didso, and sent them to him byexpress. He 
writes: “My hatch is over, and has been a great success for me at any rate. Here 
is the result. Total number of eggs 100, first examination gave me an approximate 
of undoubtedly fertile of about 60, doubtful 35, not fertile5. Actual results, not 
fertile 10, died during incubation 10, healthy chicks 69, diseased chicks 11. You will 
see by this that I have every reason to congratulate myself. The 69 are absolutely 
without blemish, The 11 may gain strength, but I doubt it.” 
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You see that is a great deal better than I did with the same make of incubator, 
the Prairie State. 


By Mr, Erb:. 


Q. Then | do not think the statement you made that there is a great improve- 
ment since you got your machine is a fact. 

A. The question really is one of pattern. Mr. Quinn may have improvements 
we had not. I presume the company would be perfectly willing to change the 
machine I have. But meanwhile I have to go by what results I have got, 

Q. You are just giving the result of your own experience ? 

A. Certainly. Thero is a difference between the machines and it may have to 
do with the different results. The Cyphas does away with the vexed question of 
moisture. The Cyphas instructions are different from most of previous ones. For 
guidance Cyphas says in so many simple words, “ Fill the machine with eggs. Set 
the regulator at 1024. Turn the eggs twice per day and leave the machine alone,” 
The other says you must closely and frequently examine the air space in the shell 
in order to determine whether moisture is required or not. The difference is at 
once evident. In one case (the Cyphas) you have no anxiety. In the other un- 
doubted trouble and possible error. It is not said how much moisture to supply but 
you are to find out what is required from the condition of a space in the egg which 
to judge correctly requires (it is admitted) a certain amount of expert knowledge, 
‘The Cyphas does away with all that. If one machine is more simple to operate 
than another that is what I am ‘trying to find out and give to the farmers of the 
country. Ido not wish the honourable member to think for one moment that I 
came here for the purpose of decrying the Prairie State machine. I think the 
honourable member means that perhaps we were not as careful in attending to the 
Prairie State as the other, but I can assure him it is not the case. We give just as 
much care to the one as we did to the other. 

Q. I have no interest in any machine. 

A. I know that, nor have [. 

Q. What I was pointiny out is that it is a wrong principle to form a conclusion 
on the experienc@“of one man and one machine, and to base a statement on these 
two single experiments and say one machine is superior to the other. There may 
have been other people that have had as good success with the Prairie State as with 
the other. , 

A. I have just read Mr. Quinn’s letter to show you how successful he has been 
with his Prairie State. You could surely not wish for a better testimonial. You 
said that you read in my report that I had made three trials of the Prairie State, 
Surely that is enough to warrant me in coming to a conclusion. 

Q. Possibly the very next attempt with this new machine might be a failure. 

A. Yes, but I am justified meanwhile in coming to a conclusion when my first 
attempt with one machine gave me 60 per cent and after three attempts I cannot 


get more than 40 with the other. 


By Mr. Hurley : 


Q. I live near Mr. Jarvis, poultry manager at Guelph. He has had a great deal 
of experience with incubators made in the United States and Canada, Some of them 
show better results than others. A good many farmers in our district have dropped 
having private incubators. The way they do now is to take the eggs to a neighbour 
and have them hatched out on shares, I have seen it done this spring. There is a 
man near us who has been quite successful in hatching out on shares; the farmers 
take the eggs to him in a basket, and they bring the chickens back whea they are 
hatched out, I think it would be a good thing for farmers to appoint one of them- 
selves, one who has time to do it ? 

A. They are doing the same co-operative work in creameries. It brings us 
back to the point brought out by Mr. Henderson, that much depends on the fertility 
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of the eggs. To get fertile eggs in early spring from hens which had laid well in 
winter requires skill, feeding and management. It will be interesting to get data 
from experiment in this line. 


By Mr, McNeill: 


Q. Mr. Darwin points out in his Origin of Species that the confining of the 
animal has a great deal to do with want of fertility ? 
A. Yes, undoubtedly it has. 


By Mr. Wilson: 


Q. The first eggs are more fertile than when the hens have been laying for 
some time? A 

A. Not exactly that. JI said that when the hens are stimulated to lay during 
the period of high prices, their eggs are not as likely to be fertile as the eggs of 
hens which begin to lay in January, and which have not laid before. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. Mr. Gilbert’s experiment in the economical raising of chickens is more 
successful than the farmer in our country who bought a blooded sow. The first 
time she pigged she had two pigs, the second time one, and the third time she pigged 
she had no pigs at all. he 

A. That gentleman evidently had not gone the whole hog as I had. The sub- 
ject of winter laying and early fertile eggs is an important one, and is receiving 
much attention. It is altogether a matter of skill in selection, feeding and manage- 
ment. It is only a matter of time when the farmers will have to take up the con- 
sideration of the matter, as well as that of artificial hatching and rearing of chickens 
for early layers and early market. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


A. G. GILBERT, 
Manager Poultry Branch, Central Experimental Farm. 
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SOIL CULTURE.---FATTENING STEERS AND HOGS 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
House oF Commons, 28th June, 1899, 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at®10.45 a.m., Mr. Bain, chairman, presiding. 


THe CHAIRMAN,—We have present with us to-day, by request, Mr. J. H. 
Grisdale, the recently appointed Agriculturist at the Central Farm, who received 
his agriculiural training at the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph, where he 
took first honours in each department and was gold medalist of his year; sub- 
sequently he won the degree of Bachelor of Agriculture at Ames College, Iowa, 
and was the successful candidate in the intercollegiate stock judging contest held 
at Omaha, Nebraska, in 1898, over sixteen other contestants from a nuinber of 
colleges, and is also a French scholar. 

Mr. CoarrMAN, and Mempers of the CoMMITTEE On AGRICULTURE : GENTLEMEN, —It 
affords me much pleasure to have the honour of appearing before you in the 
capacity of agriculturist at the Central Experimental Farm, I regret that I shajl 
not, I fear, be able to submit much evidence of work performed or to give you much 
information gathered from my work at the Central Experimental Farm. This is due, I 
think I may claim, to no lack of work incepted, but rather to the short time which 
has elapsed since my appointment to the position | now occupy, as I did not enter 
upon my present duties till February Ist, 1899. Should | appear to be somewhat 
ambiguous in anything I may lay before you, or should any member of the com- 
mittee wish a fuller discussion of any point. I shall consider it a pleasure to be 
questione® I have thought that it might be advisable in the first place, as my 
duties are sofnewhat different from those of the previous agriculturist, to give you 
‘a brief outline of the work under my charge, 

_ Part of the Central Experimental Farm has been taken up with buildings, 
orchards, lawns, etc. The remainder, some 200 acres, omitting some rough land 
which is not arable, has been set apart as a farm proper and this is under my super- 
vision, The cattle, sheep, swine and the dairy also come in my department, and 
the experimental work in feeding and breeding live stock. At present we have but 
a very limited number of pure bred cattle, so with your permission [ shall not dis- 
cuss them. Sheep have not, up to the present, been kept upon the farm, but we pur- 
pose introducing them and in fact have begun to purchase some pure bred animals, 
As nothing of an experimental nature has been done in this line save to build a 
dog-proof fence, it may as well, I presume, lie over for discussion at some future 
date. We have some fairly good pure bred swine and some experimental work in 
breeding is being conducted, but it is too early to report upon this either, so I shall 
have to ask you to permit it also to wait for a later date. 

Having given you some idea of the work under my supervision I should like 
now for a few minutes to describe somewhat at length the method of cultivation and 
the system of rotation we have introduced at the Central Experimental Farm. As 
I stated earlier, the farm proper consists of some 200 acres and about 30 acres of 
rough Jand. The arable land has been divided into five lots of 40 acres each, which 
we describe as lots 1, 2,3,4 and 5. It has been divided in this way for the sake of 
convenience and the lots, though not coming together, are as nearly as possible in 
one piece, They are broken up somewhat owing to other experimental work which 
has been introduced and the blocks, owing to the roads, are not all of a size, so we 
cannot have each lot in one block as we should prefer. 
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Lot 1 is sown with (a) pure pease (0) oats and pease mixed together which will 
be used as green feed, the grain and straw of course as feed also but more especialy 
for bedding; (c) part in oats seeded with clover. We have also tried the sowing of 
clover with the pease and oats. It seems to be succeeding very well at present and 
promises to be of considerable benefit tothe land. It is not usual to sow clover 
with pease, as I am aware, but it seems to be doing well and the land is in need of 
all the fertility it can get. 

Lot 2 is in corn and roots—the manure is applied on lot 2—so, as you can 
see, in the second year lot 1 has thesame crops as lot 2 bears this year. Next 
year it will have the same treatment as lot 2 receives this year; and lot 2 
next year will have the same treatment as lot 3 undergoes this year; thus 
you see the order of succession of the crops which are mentioned—and, therefore, 
I need not state in each case what will be on each lot in succeeding years. Lot 3 
this year is in grain and is seeded down with a mixture of Timothy and clovers; on 
low land we use Alsike and on higher land Red clover (the Common Red and 
Mamoth Red clovers). Lot four is this year in hay and next year it will be in pas- 
ture and hay also, part hay and part pasture. 


ROTATION OF CROPS, 


We propose using lot four as pasture that is have the pasture year immediately 
after the grain, we shall require only part of it for this purpose however. Lot five 
next yeur will be hay that is after pasture we will have hay. This is somewhat ~ 
tentative and we are not going to introduce the whole of the land into this particular 
work because we are as yet uncertain as to the effects upon the meadow of the pas- 
ture but that is what is proposed at present. I might discuss here some of the 
advantages of a rotation of crops upon a farm. Many of our farmers are troubled 
with keeping up the very large amount of fencing around different areas of land 
which is very expensive when a farm is divided off into small fields. It entails 
the expenditure of a large amount of labour and material in erecting the fence and 
is a great waste of land for the fencing line. This dividing of our farm into five 
equal fields as you will see does away with a great deal of the fencing and utilizes 
considerable land that would otherwise be waste. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Speaking just now about a fence what did you mean by a “ dog-proof fence.” 

A. Well the fence that we have put up is a fence 58 inches high and has 19 
strands. Along the bottom the strands are only two inches apart. All are held in 
place by upright wires and along the bottom, in most places covered, and in all 
cases touching the ground we have run a strand of barbed wire and where there 
are depressions in the soil we have run two or three. strands of barbed wire. 

Q. That is a dog-proof fence, is it ? 

A. Yes. ‘This has proven to give, so far, perfect security against dogs. Weare 
troubled a great deal with dogs out at the Central Experimental Farm, these come 
from the neighbouring villages and from Ottawa, Some one introduced a dog into 
the field the first day and we chased him a long time before we could get him out, 
and when we did get him out he climbed up the brace and over the fence at the 
corner. This could not be done from the outside. Since then there has never been 
a dog in the field so it may be safely said to be dog proof. 

Another advantage of the introduction of a rotatation upon the farm is that the 
crops which are suited to succeed or precede each other are placed in this order, that 
is before the grain we have the fertilizing value of the clover and the effect of it 
may be reaped in the grain crops. In the corn and roots year there is still some of 
the fertilizing effect of the clover left and this year we add the manure, After the 
corn and roots which are, as you know, ploughed the same fall comes grain again, 
and then the meadows are started. The next year we have the strong growth of 
clover (perhaps pastured to some extent) and after that the pasture. With agrowth — 
of clover this pasture will, as you see, serve to fertilize the soil for the next crop of 
Timothy or whatever other hay you may introduce, We are sowing this year to a 
small extent orchard grass, which, as you know,is suitable for certain kinds of soil only. 
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Another reason for the introduction of the rotation is that it ensures regularity 
in the application of fertilizers. Many farmers are tempted toneglecta certain field 
for two or three years perhaps, because it gives a good crop, and they think it can 
do without fertilizer, thus there is a danger of it running down, This is a mistake 
and the introduction of rotation will prevent the neglect. The rotation will aid in 
restoring the fertility of land on farms which have run down. There is propably 
no crop of greater benefit to the farmer than clover and this rotation gives ample 
opportunities for its use, As you will notice there is a succession for three years 
and then in the first year of the system there will be more or less clover also. On 
the first year of the rotation clover is put in with the oats and where there is no clover 
another legume such as pease which has the same action on the soil in enriching it 
may be used, Thus you see we have four years of legumes and one of fallow (corn 
and roots). 

Another point which might be cited as in favour of rotation is economy of time 
in having all the crops of one kind together. If your land is divided into small 
fields and you put in a large amount of root crops, we will say, more or less time is 
taken up in changing from one field to the other, and if you have it altogether there 
will always be a saving of labour and time in this way. | 

The method of cultivation which we propose introducing, and which we have 
introduced to a certain extent, is the shallow. We do not plough over five inches 
deep, four to five inches, according to the soil, but not over five inches, Our plough- 
ing will be done in the fall, quite early, say between harvest and cutting the corn for 


‘ensilage, at least the greater part of it will be done-at this time; as much of it as pos- 


sible. We do not propose to have the ploughing interfere with other work to any 
extent. The reason for this is (1) that it ig a convenient time, as there is usually a 
spare period at that date, when no other work can be done by the horses. (2.) 
Ploughing shallow will keep the humus near the surface of the soil. It will ensure 
nitrification going on at a period when there is no crop upon the soil, and no crop . 
will grow, viz., in the fall. If we allow the nitrification to occur in the spring, we 
will find that the nitrates are available too late to be of any use to certain crops, 
They might be available for corn, because it is a late feeder, feeding all summer, but 
grain gets most of its food in June and latter part of May. Nowif late ploughing is 
followed this decomposition occurs only in the spring and the nitrates are available ~ 
only in July, and then the best parts of the food of the plant are left for a time when 
they are not required, and in consequence they are lost and washed away by the 
rains, 


By Mr. Featherston : 


You are recommending light ploughing for grain and all crops ? 
. Yes, shallow ploughing. 

For any kind of crops ? 

. Yes, for any kind, 

Are you going to plough deep for alternate years ? 

. No, I will explain it in a moment. 


>OPOPoO 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Do you just have one single ploughing in the fall ? 

A. After ploughing we purpose harrowing to keep the weeds down and make 
the soil as mellow as possible. In this way nitrification will progress very rapidly. 
Just before the fall rains set in, or as nearly as possible at that point, we shall take 
and ridge up the soil, previously ploughed and harrowed, into ridges eight inches 
high, and these ridges will expose the sub-stratum which has not been moved by 
the plow, and these, as it were heaps or rows of soil, will be rich in humus, rich in 
nitrates, and rich in the other fertilizing qualities or particular properties of the 
soil, and they will be not so subject to washing from the rain as would be the case 
if the soil were left flat or if nitrification occurred in the spring rather than the 
autumn. 
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To-day we use the shallow ploughing instead of continuing deep ploughing. By 
it the subsoil is exposed through the winter to the action of the frost and is mater- 
ially loosened up. If you plow deep and leave the soil level the surface soil is the 
only part that is affected by the frost. J admit that when the soil is perfectly level 
the frost does go down a considerable distance deeper than we plough, but it is only 
the surface that is materially affected, and if you can expose the subsoil to the action 
of the frost in some way the trouble of ploughing deep is obviated and the humus 
which is the all essential property of the soil is kept in the sarface soil. The idea 
of keeping it at the surface is to render it early available for young plants in the 
spring. All our grains, in fact all our crops, teed near the surface especially when 
they are very young. There is only so much humus in the soil and that is mixed 
in tor a distance of say eight inches. You will see that to obtain the food from that 
amount of humus the roots must cover a very much larger area, but if the humus 
is near the surface, then the root will have only a short distance to reach and the 
plant will have an opportunity of devoting its energy to the building up of 
stem and seed which are the parts needed. In root crops this is also applicable 
because the small roots are the ones that need most care and these are near the sur- 
face during the season of early growth. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. Have you tried this shallow ploughing and having ridges after ploughing as 
avainst deep ploughing and made tests as to whichis the more productive method ? 

A. I cannot say I have myself but I have seen the work carried on elsewhere. 
As you know I have not had time here, 

Q. What have been your observations in the case that you saw? 

A. That the method that I have outlined is superior to the deep ploughing. That 

is the conclusion. . 

? Q. The reason that I ask is on account of the expenditure. The land could 
not be ridged without very cousiderable expense to the farmer? | 

A. We have ploughed in the fall, It is more expensive I admit but you see it 
18 NOt 80 expensive as ploughing again. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. I do not think it will be more expensive than ploughing agsin, I think if 
you plough and then harrow you will ridge the land and it will be ready if you 
plough in the fall? 

A. It is a very quick operation. 

. Have you seen this tried on all classes of land, heavy land as well as light 
land ? 

A. Yes, [ have. 

. And is there not a danger on the heavy clay soil of hard-pan forming at the 
bottom of your ploughing if you never plough deep ? 

A. There may be possibly but [ haven’t seen it in operation over five or six 
years, and in cases where it has been in operation that long there seemed to be no 
difficulty at all. The action of the frost as | mentioned earlier, seemed to loosen up 
the subsoil quite sufficiently to do away with any danger of hard-pan formirg where 
there is not naturally a hard-pan. Of course in some lands you have a hard-pan 
of mar! rock and a sort of gravelly clay that exists anyway and you cannot get over 
it. But where there is no natural Lard-pan I do not think there is any danger. 
This danger if it exists might be overcome by stirring the subsoil with a strong 
cultivator or grubber which would loosen the lower stratum without bringing it to 
the top. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. How do you treat the ridges in the spring? | 
A. We run the cultivator crosswise or a dise harrow would do. The cultivator 
would probably even it up more. 
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I have done something in swine experiments since I came here but only a 
very limited amount. 


By Mr. Bain: 


Q. Perhaps before the cultivation branch is left if there is any question that any 
gentleman would like to ask bearing on it then we would have all that evidence 
together. If not then we will go on with the experiments, 


By Mr, Burnett : 


Q. Have you ever hid any experience in seeding down with pease before ? 

A. No, I have not, not with pure pease, I have used a mixture of pease and 
oats, which seems to be doing well so far. 

Q. IL saw « young gentleman who seeded down with pease and he said he had 
the best catch he ever had? 

A. That is somewhat unusual, 

Q. But that is a very rare thing ? 

A. I,should judge it would be. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. In that mixture what proportion of pease and oats do you use? 
A. One and one half of pease to one and a quarter of oats. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. The oats keep the pease up? 
A. Yes, the oats support the pease very materially. 


| By Mr Erb: 


Q. Do you cut them with the mower or the binder ? 
A. We expect to cut with the binder. 


By Mr, Burnett: 


Q. And do you intend to thresh it then? 

A. Oh, yes. We thought it was possible thatif the pastures proved insufficient or 
poor that we could use the same mixture as supplementary feed. But there is no 
necessity for that this year. 

Q. You said you pastured the first year. Why do that instead of mowing the 
first year and pasturing the second year? 

A. Clover as you are aware, to a large extent, dies out after the first year hay, 
in the second winter of its life, especially if you cut a second crop. Then the next 
year you are pasturing your cattle upon Timothy and other grass with a very limited 
supply of clover, and, as you are aware, clover is preferable as pasture to Timothy 
for fattening cattle as well as for dairy purposes. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Where do you get you clover hay, then? 

A. When clover is pastured the first year there is only a small part that will 
produce seed. The cattle wil! keep it down, and clover like all other plants is filled 
with a yreat desire to perpetuate its kind, and there will be a very much greater 
probability of its living through the second winter if it does not seed the first year 
than there otherwise would be. Clover is a biennial plant, and if kept from flowering 
wiil frequently live during another year in the effort to perpetuate its kind or pro- 
duce seed, and I am counting on this to help us in the clover. However, it will not 
require the 40 acres for pasturing the cattle that we have at present or that we shall 
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be able to keep, unless our stable accommodation is greatly enlarged, so that there 
will be part of lot four in clover. . 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Then taking sced off clover seems to impair its vitality ? 

A. Somewhat. Clover is a biennial and it will not flower the first year, except 
the crimson, which, after it flowers, is ready to die. The clover that comes up in the 
third year is frequently a new plant, but where the plants are well protected from 
frost, » good many may be expected to live to the third year, especially where they 
have not managed to produce seed. If it has not much vitality flowering and pro- 
ducing seed ends its whole career. 


By Mr, McMillan: 


Q. If you put clover on heavy clay land and there comes one season when you 
have no clover you will have more clover if you go and leave the land till the spring 
rather than cut the grass in the fall; you will have more clover in the spring? 

A. You mean that the aftermath protects the clover roots? _ 

. Yes. 

x Yes, it protects it, Frost is a great enemy of clover, as you could see if you 
took a trip out to the Central Experimental Farm at present. 

I wish to say a few words, before describing the experiments which I mentioned, 
about bacon hogs. 


By Mr. Featherston 


Q. Before you go into bacon hogs I would like to have it made straight whether 
you have experimented in light ploughing or not, For my part I think land should 
be ploughed deep once in five years any way. 

Mr. Duaas.—That depends on the soil. 

Mr, FEATHERSON.—Yes, but with deep ploughing you go to the bottom and get 
all the humus contained in the land turned over, | A 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Don’t you find that root crops settle the land; would you not plough{again ? 
A. We would not plough again but just ridge it up. 

Q. You would find your soil much settled without this cultivation ? 

A. Oh, yes, very much more rapidly. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. Has there been any case which came under your observation where there 
were tests made for any considerable number of years of deep ploughing in the fall, 
as against light ploughing and ridging up in the same year, side by side ? 

A. No, not the same years, , 

Q. Would it not be difficult to have the same conditions under these circum- 
' stances ? 

A. A farm which I have in mind for a long period of time, has been cultivated 
in that way, ploughed deep and manured, There was no particular rotation, how- 
ever; the deep cultivation had been followed for a number of years and it was, to 
say the least, not improved. I cannot say from observation that it was not improv- 
ing, because I did not see it, but from reports and from what men have told me, it 
was going back. 


By Mr. Burnett ; 


Q. This was with deep ploughing ? 
A. Yes; under deep ploughing. 
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By Mr, Clancy: 


. Was a rotation of crops not followed ? 

No. 

. Would you attribute this especially to deep ploughing ? 
. Apparently. 


bOPO 


By Mr, Mc Millan: 


Was it heavy land ? | 
. Part heavy clay, part clay loam, and part gravelly. 


bo 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q Well, would it not bo difficult to say which was to blame or both for the 
jand going back in its productive qualities ? 

A. Well, it would really be difficult to say under these dondimions if it was 
entirely to biame, but from other experiments I am led to think that the system of 
shailow culiivation was the more important factor. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. I suppose you could say from experiments that were subsequently tried ? 
A. Yes; in some measure. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


On this land rotation was left out? 

A. Yes. And on part of this farm, some fifty acres, a somewhat modified sys- 
tem of rotation was followed which was good; one year of grain and two years 
clover. A section of 100 acres lies somewhat to the south of this farm and fifty 
acres of this was bouvht, not at all richer, not anything better than the other fifty 
acres, and this was treated by the rotation I have mentioned, that is one year grain 
and two years clover, and shallow cultivation introduced. Now, the other fifty acres 
has just been continued in the manner mentioned, deep ploughing, and [ do not 
think any system of rotation was adopted. From advices the differences are most 
remarkable. I am sure the grain crop on the part where a systematic rotation and 
shallow ploughing has been introduced are double those on the other part, That is 
in four years, and the clover crops are wonderful. The soil is being built up rapidly, 
and that on the other side of the fence has been deteriorating, so they are trying to 
introduce a system of rotation on that area. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. I have a neighbour who found that happen on clay land, but for the next 
seven or eight years after they both bore extra good crops; in fact the last crop of 
wheat, our neighbours told us, was too rich for the land and no manure went on for 
that. It was clay subsoil. 

A. It is an unusual thing for a farmer to get too much. 

Mr. McMiLtitan.—One reason probably was that the ploughing filled up too 
much clay one season. My experience is that you can get not more than half so 
much wheat without turning up to the surface, and that should be done in the fall. 
Land should be ploughed very square. 


By Mr. Dugas : 


Q. Would you plough as deep in light lands as in loamy lands 
A. Plough about four inches, just about the same. 
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By Mr. Mc Millan: 


Q. You never go as deep in heavy land as what we do when we are going to 
put a root crop on. When we are going to put roots on stubble that is when we 
plough deep. 

A. You must get your sod near the surface for the sake of retaining the humus 
near that point and for nitrification. Without air you cannot have nitrification, by 
which nitrates are formed, and ifearly fall ploughing is followed they are available 
in the early spring. . 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Would you recommend the same for light as heavy land ? 

A. I would ridge it deeper and expose somewhat more soil to the action of the 
frost, but I should not recommend ploughing much deeper in the case of heavy 
land. 


By Mr, Burnett: 


Q. Are you aware whether shallow ploughing is practised at the Ontario 
Experimental Farm ? 

A. Lam, it is entirely ; and it is also being introduced in the Hastern States. 
It is finding somewhat more difficulty in making its way into the Eastern States, 
but it is. Shallow cultivation and clover are slowly making their mark in the 
west, even on the prairie; I cannot say that shallow cultivation is entirely followed 
there, for as you are awure the character of the soil is peculiar, it is almost entirely 
humus. 

Q. How long have they practised shallow ploughing at the Ontario Farm? 

A. Five years. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. There is no heavy clay on the farm; I have been over it and I know there 
is not. One gentleman whom I took over mine was forced to admit that the Guelph 
farm was not heavy land? « 

A. There is some of it that is classed by soil physicists as very heavy clay. 

Mr. McMitian.—! got Mr. Rennie up into Huron and I showed him some heavy 
clay land there, and he admitted then that his was not heavy clay. Before you 
know what heavy clay land is you can not discuss it; many people call good strong 
clay loam a heavy soil. 


By Mr. McGregor : 
. This light ploughing is very successful ? 
Yes 


- To what depth is the land ploughed ? 
. Four or five inches. 


>OPO 


By Mr. McMillan : 


. It has been very successful. How deep do you plow ? 
. Four or five inches, 
. How do you prepare the Jand before cultivation ? 
. By fall ploughing, and then drilling or ridging it up just before the fall rains 
as it were. 
The CHarRMAN—Plough early he says as early as your time will allow. 


By Mr. Erb : 


Q. If a farm has couch grass on it,do’you think your system of rotation will be 
successful in eradicating it ? 


i p> 
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A. It all depends, I cannot say it would alone. But if you could get your soil 
into a good state of fertility with the shallow cultivation which is, as you are aware, 
what is necessary to eradicate couch grass, it seems to me that you would not be 
long troubled with that grass. 

Q. Yes, but it should be cultivated immediately after the crops are removed ? 

A. The best we can do with that, is to thoroughly cultivate and eradicate it 
when in the second or following year of the rotation, It is, I think, clear that early 
fall ploughing will do much toward the destruction of weeds and noxious grasses of 
all kinds, You cannot eradicate it in the cereal and leguminous crops. 


By Mr, McGregor : 


Q. How do you eradicate the wild mustard. They are troubled terribly with 
it in some places. How would you remove the difficulty ? 

A. I know of no way except hoeing ana pulling. We have been trying some 
experiments with spraying but I cannot speak with certainty of the results as yet, 
since the work is only in the experimental stage. We have sprayed with two mix- 
tures and they seem to have injured the grain more or less, but how it will affect the 
results in the grain crops I cannot say yet because the grain has not been 
harvested, 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. That is you have been spraying to kill the mustard ? 
A. Yes, to kill the mustard. 


By the Chairman : 


. What have you used? 
. Copper sulphate and sulphate of iron. CuSO, and Fe 8O,. 


pO 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Have you found that spraying is successful ? 

A. It killed the mustard where it came in contact with it, but it injured the 
plants as well. We found that when it was sprayed strong enough to kill the 
mustard the plants seemed to be more or less injured, but it was only the upper 
leaves of the barley which appeared to be materially affected. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. The stock has gone on growing since has it ? 

A. Yes. I may say this experiment was not madeon the Experimental Farm 
however, but on a neighbouring farm. We have not enough mustard at the Hxperi- 
mental Farm to experiment on. The spraying was done when it was in bloom and 
I think it would have been better if it had been sprayed earlier, But as it was not 
on our own farm we could not control the exact date of the experiment. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Would it injire oats as much as barley ? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. The barley would be pretty far on at that time ? 

A. Yes it was. It was not in head at the time but the spraying injured the 
upper leaves. I think, however, it will grow on all right although it was probably 
retarded somewhat. 

Q. What did it cust to use ?: 

A. The copper sulphate costs about 4 cents per pound, and thus 100 Ibs. of 
water or 10 gallons would cost about 8 cents when a two per cent solution is used 
which seems to be almost strong enough. About 500 gallons would be required for 
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an acre and thus the cost for material would be about 40 cents per acre. The iron 
sulphate costs one to three cents per pound and if used of a 10 percent strength, 
which it was thought would be about the best and would injure the mustard 
most and the grain least comparatively speaking, it would ,require 10 lbs, 
to the hundred and would make the cost about seventy-five cents per acre for the 
spray. Of course there would be the labour besides, but the material would cost 
about seventy-five cents. 

Q.” How did it affect the mustard ? 

A. It killed the mustard plant leaves right down, The copper sulphate ap- 
peared to injure the buds the most. I have seen it only once since, but expect to go 
up in a day or two to see the present condition, so I can not speak more definitely. 
I believe the two per cent sulphate solution will prove the most efficient, 


By Mr, McMillan: 


Q. To be successful there would have to be a succession of sprayings for a 
number of years ? 

A. That is the great difficulty with mustard seed. You pull it this year and 
next year it comes up again and it seems impossible to get rid of it, except by 
several years’ work. 


By Mr. Rogers. 


Q. But if it only costs forty to seventy-five cents a year for ten years it’s cheap 
to get rid of it at that price? 

A. Yes, it is. There is one feature about the mustard seed that it only germi- 
na‘es when it is very close to the surface, and when there is no sod or very young 
60d. 

That is what I mean, when I say that spraying would get rid of it. 

. Yes, that fact gives one a better chance to eradicate it. 

Won't the plant grow again ? 

. No, not when all the leaves are killed. 

Does it grow from the seed or the plant? 

. It is an annual and grows from the seed. 

. So that if you destroyed the root it would not germinate? 

. Yes, it would germinate from the seed. It grows from the seed alone. 

Can you not mow it down before the seed ripens, and so destroy it that way ? 
‘Yes, you could; but in order to mow down the mustard you would have to 
mow down the.crop as well and you would lose your crop. It is a peculiar charac- 
teristic of the mustard seed that it will grow after being in the earth for an indefi- 
nite number of years. There seems to be no limit to its life when it gets into the 
earth. You can only be sure of its entire eradication after it has germinated. 


POPOPOPOPS 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. There seems to be oil enough in the seed to protect it from decay when it is 
in the ground, 

A. There is some material pecul ar to the composition of mustard seed that 
seems to preserve it until it germinates. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. The skin of the mustard seed seems to have the peculiar quality of keeping 
out all the moisture? | 


A. Yes. The seed contains a peculiar carbon compound which withstands 
decom position very well. | 


By Senator Perley : 


Q. I have always understood that mustard grew from the roots ? 
A. No. That is you mean that the root lives over the winter? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. No it comes up every year from the seed. 

Q. There should be no trouble in getting rid of it then. What is the seed like? 

A. It is like a small turnip seed. 

Q. I have looked at these fields that you see along the river and it seems to me 
that the mustard should be eradicated, if it were mowed. 

A. You would have to mow it year after year, because when you turn up the 
soil every time you bring the seed near the surface it will germinate and you will 
have the plants coming up year after year. You let one crop of mustard ripen and 
the seeds scatter upon the earth ani your field is ruined for many years to come, 
Every time you plongh it and bring some of the seed, which has been buried, near the 
surface it will germinate and you will get mustard coming up year after year. 


By Mr, Me Millan: 


Q. We bought a farm in which a farmer had grown mustard and timothy. We 
bought it in 1892 and we have never let it lie since we got it, and every time we 
plough it we get a certain amount of mustard seed now. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


 Q. The way they get rid of mustard with us is to put in a hoe crop, cultivate 
well during the season and then put it into clover. No mustard appears in the clover, 
or rarely so. Then when the crop has come up turn it down again and so get rid 
of the mustard, 
A. Yes, mustard does not come up in the clover to any extent as the clover 
smothers it out. 


By Mr. Burnett : 


Q. We find cultivation the best way to get rid of it? 
A. It is an important factor indeed. 


HOW TO PRODUCE GOOD BACON, 


I would like to say a few words about the bacon hog. I might state that I have 
found and that every one has found who has studied the question at all, that there 
is a definite kind of hog that must be bred to ensure this kind of meat. The breeds. 
we find best here and that have been found best elsewhere are Yorkshire, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire. To the Berkshire there is the objection that some of the 
strains are short and most of them are inclined to grow thick over the shoulders,. 
and this spoils the long side. There has to be a short “cut.” 

The feeds especially suited for the production of bacon are the common cereals, 
but there seems to be at present an uncertainty as to the éffect of each of these 
different grains upon the quality of the meat, and although various experiments 
have been tried it is almost impossible to determine which are the best suited to 
the production of bacon that will command the top price. The trouble is that 
much of our bacon is soft. Many theories have been advanced to account for 
this, but none of them seem at present to explain the matter fully. Sometimes 
a certain feed, as for example pease, oats and barley mixed with milk, will give 
first class meat, and I may say that these three cereals with the addition of 
milk as a rule ensure hard bacon. But you will find soft specimens even amongst 
swine fed with this ration. The fat hog is probably the greatest difficulty in the 
way of the packer at present. He can find a home market for the fat, but the 
foreign market is closed for it, The fat hog is due to the breed of swine fed in most 
parts of Ontario—in fact all over Canada and in the United States. We have copied 
from the United States in the breeds of swine which we use,and in this way got into. 
the trouble of the fat swing. This is not the only trouble, for sometimes we get 
amongst the swine, pigs that give bacon that is too hard. That is the fat is all 
right, but the lean, when cooked is of such a very firm character as to be practi- 
cally tasteless. 
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By Mr. Featherston - 


Q. That is it is hard and dry? 

A. Hard and dry, 

There is some complaint of that kind of bacon from this part of the country 
at present. In the west we find almost the whole trouble is from “softs” and 
“fats.” There is also a great difference in season, At this season of the year some 
are soft and some are hard. The percentage varies greatly in season, and also 
apparently in different sections of the country. Western hogs as a rule give a 
greater percentage of “fats” and “softs.” The reason is very difficult to explain. 
We are trying some experiments, but it is difficult to say what is the cause of the 

soft bacon. 3 


By Mr, Douglas: 


Q. Did you notice the effect of feeding wheat with relation to fat? 

A. Some experiments were tried some time ago at the Central Experimental 
Farm with this end in view and it, like other grains, seemed to vary. In many cases 
first class bacon was produced so far as quality was concerned, and in others it was 
soft. At present there is being printed a bulletin published by the Department of 
Agriculture, Ottawa, which gives a full account of this, so I do not think I need 
give it any more fully to the Committee. The bulletin will be out in a short time 
and will be available for distribution. The bulletin is a resumé of all the work in 
pork feeding carried on at the Central Experimental Farm during the last eight 
years. 


By Mr, Bain: 


Q. Did you carry on these experiments ? 
A. I prepared the bulletin and carried on one or two of the experiments, 


By Mr, McGregor : 


Q. What is your opinion of clover ? 

A. Clover has an injurious effect on the character of the bacon when the swine 
are finished upon it. 

Q. You advise feeding it early and finishing upon dry feed ? 

A. Yes, I think that is the best. 


By Mr. McMillan: 2 


Q. Have you experimented by feeding large quantities of mangels to the pigs 
when young? 

A. Yes, I have seen them fed very extensively with excellent results. You can- 
not get anything better for young and breeding pigs than mangels, 

Q. We found that the hogs seemed to get much healthier when given mangels 
than when fed only grain? | 

A. They need some !axative, succulent feeds to keep them in health, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. You say there are two objectionable kinds, the fat and the soft ? 

A. That is from the packers’ standpoint. 

Q. Is it not easy to get rid of the fat? 

A. In one way, by changing the breeds, It wouldn’t do to bring to market hogs 
that are naturally fat until they are ripened. If you do not ripen hogs that are 
naturally fat, as the Poland China, the Chester White, the Duroc Jersey, they are 
of an immature character, in the lean, and if you ripen them, then the fat is too 
thick, 

Q. Too much fat and not enough flesh ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. That is the objection you have to these breeds? 
A. Yer, for bacon. 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Have any experiments ever been carried on with the purpose of definitely 
determining the character of bacon on all these grounds at the farm, or have the 
sum of the judgments of packers been taken ? 

A. lam not aware that I have made very extensive statements, except that 
oats, pease and barley with milk usually ensure hard bacon. 

Q. Ido not think I have made myself clear. You said there were some ways 
which would make fat, soft bacon, and others where the lean part wou!d be dry and 
hard, and you followed that up by saying it was difficult to determine the reasons 
for this, The packers say soft pork is at times ascribable to the feeding of corn ? 

A. Well, I do not say that, and I will not say that packers ascribe that to corn 
entirely. 

Q. [t has been said here over and over again ? 

_ A. I have interviewed many packers in the past month, several personally and 
most of them by letter, and I find in very few cases do they ascribe the quality of 
bacon to corn alone, Many of them are rather of opinion that corn is not to blame 
for “soft” bacon. It seems, however, to produce a very large percentage of “ fats.” 

Q. The packers are of this opinion ? 

A. Yer. 

Q. Some of them have stated definitely that they have a fixed area in which 
they do not pay the price, as in Kent and Hssex ? 

A. I have travelled through Kent and Essex in the first few days of this month 
and about 90 per cent of the pork was of the character called ‘‘ fat.” 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Are these breeds common there ? 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. This 90 per cent of the “ fat” character were of these breeds ? 
A... Yes. 


By Mr, Calvert : 


Q. So that it is more the effect of breeding than feeding ? 

A. Yes. I had also some loads of nearly pure Tamworth shown to me, which 
were shipped to a packer by one of the buyers in Chatham, and out of that load of 
Tamworths you say there were no “ fats,” but there were about 75 or 80 per cent of 
“softs.” 


By Mr, Burnett « 


Q. And fed on corn? 

A. Ido not know in every case. I interviewed the feeders of about twenty- 
five of them. I saw the pigs here and went west and saw the breeder; he told me 
how they were fed. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. You might give your conclusions without mentioning names ? 
A. He had fed them on boiled beans, with a small admixture of shorts and 
some milk, and they had been confined in very limited quarters, cramped. 
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By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. That is what they are fed on ? 
A. Yes, and every one of them was soft. 


By Mr, McMillan : 


Q. Have you tried any experiments to find whether boiled feed would make 
softer bacon than grain fed raw ? 

A. No, I cannot say I have, I received a letter on Saturday from a packer in 
Ingersoll, and he said an experiment had been conducted there with corn meal put 
in hot water, scalded, and left for about twenty-four hours and then fed. He said 
these swine had been under his personal supervision, and he had killed them and had 
classed them as “straights ” and “ hards.” They wero then in process of curing, 
and I wrote to him on Monday and asked him to send mea reportof his final 
inspection. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Did he mention what breed they were"? 
A. No. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. Do you know if many beans are fed in the west ? 

A. Through Essex and Kent [ found that the people were maligned to a great 
extent, that there was not nearly the amount of beans fed that had been ascribed to 
them. I heard from a good many people that large quantities of beans were used, 
but I found when I went there that it was not so. A few people use them, but they 
were under the ban of buyers, and even these few were rapidly abandoning the use 
of beans. 

Q. It is only where beans are a little damaged that they use them at all ? 

A. Yes, that is so. 


By Mr, Clancy : 


Q. It is a slander to say that men feed the pigs. on beans, and it is only when 
damaged that they use them at all. There are not 50 per cent of the beans grown 
there that there used to be? 

A. L agree with you. 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Would you advise the feeding of ground feed or just raw; it costs about five 
cents a bag to grind it? 
A. If you will permit me I will read this report. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. Before you do I would like to ask this question, which I think is pertinent 
to the discussion: Have you or any of the departmentai officials inquired of the 
packers whether they keep steadily in view the breeds of hogs as well as the places 
from whence they come ? 

A. I had a letter from another packer on Saturuay, and he said that he ascribed 
it entirely to corn. Now a packer from the same section said it was not corn, anda 
packer in this section said that he does not think it is corn alone, 


By Mr, Calvert: 


Q. But you gave us one example a while ago where a man fed corn ? 
A. That was the man at Ingersoll, he fed cornmeal scalded, 


——---- 
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By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. And they were good ? 
A. Yes. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. Were they shut up? 
A. He wrote me lately, and not full particulars. 


By Mr, Holmes: 


Q. I did not understand you to say you had tried corn at the farm. 

A. Last fall Prof. Robertson had some experiments carried on here with the 
feeding of corn, and some years ago we had experiments with corn, but did not test 
the quality of the bacon; but last year the bacon was tested, and was very good, I 


‘think. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What class of hogs? 
A. I did not see them, but from what Mr. Hlliot, our herdsman, told me, they 
were Yorks, and Berks. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. You must be careful not to feed too long ? 
A. Yes; and if you rush them there is a fear that they will put on too much fat, 


By Mr. Holmes: 


. Would you express an opinion as to the feeding of corn or otherwise ? 
No. - 


bo 


By Mr. Rogers : 


. It is evident the mixed ration is best. 
. Yes. 


b> © 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. Don’t you think there is something in the way the young pigs are treated 
if they get lots of room they are better ? 
A. Yes, I think it is advisable, from the standpoint of economy and quality too. 


By Mr. Burnett: 


Q. You say that breed and exercise have as much to do with it as feeding ? 

A, Yes; I can give you no experiments to prove this, but from general obser- 
vation I think breed and exercise have as much to do with it as feeding, or more. 
However, I may say we have experiments going on to collect informatiou on feed- 
ing the different feeds to the best breeds, growing, exercise, and almost every im- 
aginable condition. 


By the Hon, Mr. Perley: 


Q. When will it be out? 
A. It is just recently started, and the result will be out in the next report. - 
Q. I thought you would issue a bulletin. 
A. The bulletin is now in hand. It ineludes only one experiment conducted 
by myself, which I will read to you, if you wish it. 
3—17 
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Q. When will that be out ? 
A. It ia in the printer’s hands at present. 


By Mr. McMillan : 


Q. I understood that the experiments have only just been entered upon since 
you came here. 

A. It includes one or two experiments which I have carried out, but as I stated 
previously, it is a resume of all the work along this line conducted at the farm, I 
think, with your permission, I will have this go into the evidence. 


FATTENING SWINE.—RATIONS AND BREEDS, 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. Read a portion of it; give us a synopsis. 

A. We had twelve swine. 

Q. Is this the experiment ? 

A. Yes. They were divided into different lots; some of these were fed ona 
limited diet, and some on an unlimited diet. They were allowed all they could eat. 
They all had milk, so that it is not a test of the hardness resulting from that feed. 

Q. Did they get all the exercise they wanted ? 

A. It was the winter time, and they had some exercise. We had the best re- 
sults from feeding a limited ration of ground grain. We found about five per cent 
of the ground grain was saved by feeding it ground, as contrasted with that which 
was fed whole, or, to express it differently, that about five per cent more grain was 
made by feeding it ground than by feeding it whole. 

Q. That was a saving in feed and a gain in production? 

A. Yes. And in the case ofa limited, as contrasted with an unlimited ration, 
where we have had the ground grain, and limiting the supply, they made much 
more rapid gains than where we fed them all they would eat. For instance, feeding 
ground grain dry they gained 1°18 pounds per day, and they gained 1:11 pounds per 
day when fed the same mixture and the same quantity unground. 

Q. That was live weight? 

A. Yes, it is live weight I am giving you right along. In the other case, where 
they were fed on whole grain, it was 1-11 where they had an unlimited ration, all 
they would eat; and, as I have said, the gain in the third lot was only 1:11. My 
report upon the experiment is as foliows :— 

When I assumed the duties of Agriculturist on the Central Experimental Farm 
Ist February last, I found thirteen pigs ready for feeding. They were from two 
litters : 

(1.) Eight pigs Polland-China (sire) and Tamworth crosses farrowed 26th 
September, 1898. 

(2.) Five pigs Yorkshire (sire) and Chester-white crosses farrowed 21st Septem- 
ber, 1898. 

’ Both lots had remained with the sows till eight weeks old, when they had been 
taken off and confined in rather cramped quarters. They had been fed on milk, 
shorts, chopped oats and boiled potatoes. 

On the 15th of February, an experiment was incepted :— 

Since the number of swine was limited and they were not of a suitable type for 
bacon, it was decided that the best thing that could be done under the circumstances 
was to feed the swine in such a way as to furnish some data upon the production of 
hard and soft flesh and upon the effect of limiting the feed. | 

Since to have less than four in a group in any experiment is seldom advisable 
it was decided to form three groups of four each, to be fed as follows :— . 

Lot A, was to be fed whole grain, a mixture of equal parts oats, peas and 
barley, and three pounds of milk each daily. 

Lot B, was to be fed ground grain, equal parts oats, peas and barley, and three 
pounds of milk each daily. 
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Lot C, was to be fed one pound whole grain mixture, equal parts oats, peas and 
barley, at noon, and all the ground grain (same mixture) they would eat at morning 
and evening meals, with three pounds of milk each daily. ae 

Lots A and B were to be limited as to quantity, starting off at three pounds per 


diem to each animal, and a slight increase made each week, 
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Observe: 1. Difference between A and B, 5°3 per cent saved by grinding. 2. 
Difference between cost of A and C, and A and B. ; 


‘ TABLE II. 
| Ey 
Weight rae 
Lot. |Pig No. to Breed. Appearance at Finish. Packers’ Remarks. mn g 
Finish Sea 
oO 
A 45 206 POV Re Very fat; shortens esa: Very fat, butfirmy 0): . ee 1 
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B 49 208 PO Bats short... .. acer eoeeeen Loo fats but firm.) 22.0 1 
B 50 190 OWeEexY. s\Too fat: shortsiceeen tiene. Rather heavy shoulder; firm.| 1 
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C 55 175 OCWoXRYS sat 9 short... (30.2508 cos Wie Rather fat ; not very firm.... 1 
C 56 161 PC XT oa FOUL, 3 Ae ca ne ea Fair bacon; not very firm....| 1 


CONCLUSIONS, 


1. This experiment would emphasize the fact noted in Prof. J. W. Robertson's 
experiment conducted here recently, that feeding peas, oats and barley practically 
insure firmness in pork. LHspecially if milk be added to the ration. 

2. It would seem to indicate, further, as many experiments have already shown, 
that ground grain is apparently more economical than whole grain. 

3. It would seem to show, also, that limiting the quantity fed gives better re- 
turns in both quality and quantity of pork from a given amount of feed. 

4, It would also seem to show, further, that breeding to a type is necessary if 
we are to produce good bacon hogs. 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. What were the ages of these pigs? 
A. They came on the 26th of September and we sold them on the first of May. 
3—173 
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Q. Would you consider this fairly good results ?. 

A. As to the feed? 

Q. As to the gain made each day. 

A. Yes, for the age of the pigs. Because we are just including the gain for the 
period of fattening. 7, 

Q. The reason I ask is that a gentleman kindly handed me a statement of 
experiments he had made where in some cases the gain had reached two pounds 
per day. 

. Over what length of time ? 

I think less than two months, the hogs ranged from 65 to 90 and 100 pounds. 
Oh, during that period they gained that much. 

. You are taking them from birth ? 

. No, from the time they weighed about 90 to 100 pounds, 

Well that is about the same date as the others? 

. No, it is not the same. 

. I said they weighed from 65 to 100 pounds at the time they were put into 
the experiment. 

A. A hog from 75 to 100 pounds weight will put up a greater amount of weight. 
for the same amount of feed than the hogs of greater weight. 


OPOpopop 


Q. What weight had they when you started ? 
A. About 100 pounds. 
By Mr. McGregor: 
Q. Have you ever tried soaking the feed ? 
A. Yes, 
Q. What is the result ? 
A. It is almost equal to grinding and much cheaper. 
Q. Almost equal if it is given time to soak? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Corn is pretty hard to soak ? 
A. It takes a long time. I notice that in some experiments which they carried 


on at the farm before I was connected with it they soaked the corn for 54 hours. 


By Mr. Featherston: 
Q. I found the best results from boiling the corn this winter for young pigs. 


By Mr. McGregor : 


Q. If you charge for the wood and time for boiling, etc., it will not pay ? 

A. The conclusions we reached from these experiments seem to indicate, as. 
many experiments had already shown, that ground grain is apparently more econo- 
mical than whole grain, also with respect to limiting the food it would seem to show 
that the limiting of the quantity of food gave better returns in both quality and 
quantity of pork from a given amount of food; it would also seem to show further 
that breeding to a type is necessary if we would produce good bacon hogs. 

Our grinding cost us about three per cent or about one cent per bushel, and we 
calculate that we save two or three cents a bushel, so that we made a saving of one: 
and a half cents by grinding. : 


By Mr. Hurley: 


Q. What kind of grain did you grind? 

A. Pease, oats and barley. We have an engine with which we do our grinding, 
and J calculated the cost of it some time ago, and allowed for the use of the engine and 
coal and two men, it takes two men to run our engine and grinder; we can, of course, 
and we usually do use the engine for cutting hay at the same time, but I did not. 
take that into account. | 
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By Mr. McMillan ; 


We grind all our own food with a windmill, as we consider it a saving to grind 
our own feed rather than draw it to the mill. 


By Mr. Hurley; 


Q. There are a great deal better results from cracking some kinds of grain than 
others, and we found that with pease we did not get any benefit from grinding ? 

A. No, there is no need to grind them, the hogs digest the whole pea very well. 

Q. Barley is different, you get no real use from barley unless it is ground ? 

A. No, it must be ground to be of the greatest value, 

Q. It must be ground fine or it is no earthly use ? 

A. The next heading I have is ‘ Remarks upon steer experiments,” 


By Mr, Clancy: 


Q. What breeds of hogs have you at the experimental farm, and how many of 
each ? 

A. Some of our breeding stock is to be sold, and I would not like to say definitely 
the number we have there just now, because you might come up and find it different, 
and I am not quite certain as to how many of each breed we shall retain. We bave 
Tamworth, Yorkshire, and Poland-China boars at the present time, and we are in 
correspondence to secure a Berkshire. We had a Berkshire, but we sold him after 
keeping him three years. We have two Berkshire sows at present, and we may 
part with one. We are selecting this stock, keeping the best and letting the poor 
Ones go, and those which are old. 

Q. Is that all you have on the experimental farm? 

A. That is all the Berkshires we have, just two sows. We usually have more, 
but that is all we have at present. 

Q. And of the other breeds ? 

A. Two or three Tamworth sows and a boar, four Yorkshire sows and a boar, 
and no old Chester Whites at present. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


a. Have you any Poland Chinas? 
. Two Poland China sows and a boar. 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. You have some small Chester Whites ? 

A. Yes. Five small Chester Whites, five small Poland Chinas, three small York- 
shires, three small pure bred Tamworths. That is all the pure bred stock we have, 

Q, Where did you get all the little pigs in the pen? 

A. We bought part of them around here. They are a mixed lot; we bought 
about eighty of them in Kent and Hssex. 


By Mr, Clancy ; 


Q. For the purpose of experimenting ? 
A. For the purpose of experimenting. 


By Mr. Featherston : : 


Q. When did you get them? 

A. A week ago Saturday. 

Q. Have they developed any sign of disease ? 
A. They are not from the quarantined section. 
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By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. Do you know the breeds? . 

A. The breed of each pig is sufficiently marked to indicate the class. That is. 
indicated sufficiently I think. In some cases there are some white ones; but they 
are all pure bred or half Tamworth. The whites have Yorkshire in them. The 
black and red have Beck or Poland China, 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. Is this the first experiment you have tried with them outside there. The 
pens looked new? 

A. Yes, it was just finished on Saturday. There was no pasture there before 
either. | 


By Mr. Clancy: 


Q. You say there are no Berks nor any that are thick ? 

A. No it is not a comparsion of breed or fats and straights, it is a test for soft 
bacon. 

Q. Don’t you think it is an important thing for the Experimental Farm to settle 
this quesvion., 

A. The breed question as to fats is pretty well settled. 


FATTENING STEERS.—RATIONS AND RESULTS. 


To turn to steers I might say that in feeding it is most important to start right, 
that is select the steers. Unless the steer is of a particular type and breeding as a 
tule it is a waste of money and feed to feed him. Not that you will not get as great 
gaics daily but you wili never have a steer which will be of the same quality and 
which will command the price that the well bred steer will command. In starting 
feeding the method we are following here is to provide a succulent ration. We give 
them ensilage, and if we have roots we give them roots also. Not only succulence 
is required, but bulk, and hay and straw are mixed with it, and occasionally long 
hay, one lot we have been feeding long hay, considerably, because it is of inferior 
quality. 

I might mention a point which came up in a lot of steers we sold about a 
month ago. I marked four of these steers in order to find out the result when they 
were killed. No.1 was a dairy type of steer; he gained very rapidly and kept up 
his end with the rest of the lot in that way, but he never looked anything, You 
would never imagine he was gaining half the amount the scales showed. 


By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. What was he, Aryshire ? 

A. He seemed to have some Aryshire, and a very little Short-horn. He had 
very little beef breeding. He dressed 56:14 per cent. 

Q. What weight was he taken at living? k 

A. Fasted weight. In that carcass of beef, although he was a small steer, 
weighing only 1,140 lbs. live weight fasted, there was more fat than on any other 
steer in the whole lot. That is more inside fat, more waste fat, and the butcher 
here, a man of considerable experience, characterized him as a steer that would 
bring a very low price for beef. 


By Mr, McMillan: 


\ Q. How old was he ? 
A. Three years, 
Q. If you had a steer that would fatten at two years it would be better beef? 
In giving experiments at the farm I think it would be better to give the age of each 
animal, I happened to be reading up before I came down Mr, Stewart’s experi- 
ments in feeding in the United States, and he says you can make beef up to one year 
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old at three dollars per hundred, but after two years it costs over seven dollars a 
hundred, and Groff’s experiments in this show that the young animal is always the 
animal that gains most rapidly, so it is of importance in buying a lot of animals for 
the farmer to know the age of the animals. 
eves, | 
No. 4 was a large lank steer. He had been off his feed for a little while, and 
although a few days before he was sent to the market he had picked up very well 


-and filled up, he weighed 1,450 lbs., and weighed dressed 816 Ibs., 56°27 per cent, a 


little better percentage than the dairy bred in spite of the fact of his having been 
off his feed and in rather bad condition, But he was rather a lean steer and the 
butcher characterized him as a second class steer. That is compared with No. 29. 
No. 29 weighed 1,335 Iks. live weight; dressed he weighed 860 lbs. That is 59°1 
per cent of dressed carcass, 


By Mr. McGregor: 


Q. Did you give the age and weight when they went in? 

A. I will give you that ina few minutes. This is just to illustrate the import- 
ance of selecting the right kind of animals. Th's steer was what the butcher 
characterized as a perfect carcass, the right size, compact and well developed in the 
loin and the ham, the points of great importance, . 


By Mr. Calvert: 


Q. What breed was it? 

A. Three-quarter Short Horn, pretty well bred. So was No. 4, if it comes to 
that. No. 32 was a little Hereford, not quite two years old, and well bred; he was 
fed the same as No. 29, and rushed right forward. He looked like a barrei on four 
posts, he was so round and big. He weighed 1,035 pounds and he dressed 618 pounds, 
which is 59°71 of the live weight, the highest per cent that any of the steers dressed, 
But the beef was too fat; the whole outside was covered with a layer of fat, yet 
although the fat was in good shape there was not nearly as much as in No, 1. 


By Mr, Featherston: 


Q. That is the leaf inside ? 

A. Yes; but the whole carcass was a maas of fat. 

Q. What did you say the butcher said about the carcass ? 

A. He was sure there would be a little more waste than No, 29, 


By Mr. Calvert : 


Q. What was the quality of the meat? 

A. I do not know from tasting, but the butcher said that No. 29 would be 
better than this one would be—he used some technical word that I cannot remem- 
ber—that it would not taste well. 


By Mr. Featherston : 


Q. That it was too young? 

A. That it was too young for the amount of fat on it. An important point is 
the care of the animals; unless treated with kindness and given attention they will 
not gain nearly as rapid. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Were these animals dehorned ? 
A. No. We have not tried dehorning. 
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By Mr. Featherston : 


. Were they tied up in a stable? 

Yer, 

. How long were they fed ? 

. These steers were fed from the 10th of November. 

. They were bought before you went there? 

Yes. 

. Where did you get them? 

. We got them right around here. They had been purchased by Mr, Elliott 
just through this section of the country; I think he went over a radius of twenty or 
thirty miles. They were fed for some time on pasture and then introduced to the 
preliminary fattening on the 10th of November, when they were put on ration No. 1, 
consisting of fifty pounds of ensilage, twenty-five pounds roots, five pounds straw, 
and five pounds of hay. They receive forty-six pounds of that mixture daily. They 
were fed on that for the rest of November and through December. Then in January 
they were fed on the same mixture, and some meal—not all on the same meal, I will 
discuss that presently. In February they were fed on the same mixture and four 
pounds of meal, and the fifth month they had six pounds of meal, which was some- 
times down to five and five and a half pounds. The last eight weeks we fed them 
somewhat differently. 

Lot No. 1 was fed on ration’ No. 1, that is fifty pounds ensilage, twenty-five 
pounds turnips, five pounds of straw and five pounds of hay, and fed with a mixture 
of oats, pease and barley. The cost of these steers was $129.88 and it cost to feed 
them $67.79, making a gross cost of $197.67. The proceeds when we sold them 
were $217.35, leaving a profit of $19.68, or a profit per steer of $4.92. The last 
weight of these animals was 4,973 pounds, and as their first weight was 3,945 pounds 
this lot gained 1,028 pounds during the time they were fed, which was an average 
of 2552 pounds, or an average of one and one-third pounds per day from the time 
they started feeding. 

Lot No, 2 were fed on the same rations with oats, pease and barley half, and 
half cotton seed meal, except in the last month when they got only two pounds of 
cotton seed meal, and at the end of the fourth month they were taken off that and 
given oats, pease, and barley for the other two months, Now these steers could 
have been sold to better advantage if sold earlier, but for certain reasons we were 
unable to sell them, and, therefore, our profits were not so great, we averaged $4; 
and we paid for meal one cent a pound, ensilage, $2 a ton, hay, $5 a ton, and 
roots $2 a ton. 

Q. What was the gain per day ? 

A. This lot gained 1:31 pounds. The cost of this lot of steers was $129.88, the 
cost of feeding them was $69.27, and the gross cost was $199.15. The proceeds 
amounted to $217.78, leaving us with a profit of $18.61, or an average of $4.65 per 
head, The first weight of these animals was 3,970 pounds, and their last weight 
was 4,983 pounds, showing a gain of 1,013, or an average of 2622 pounds, being a 
daily average, as I have said, of 1°31 pounds. : 

Lot No. 3 were fed on ration No, 1 with pease, oats and barley and half oil 
meal, except in the last month when they got two pounds of oil meal and four 
pounds of the mixture. The steers cost $131.04 and the cost of feed was $59.66, a 
total cost of $200.70. The proceeds amounted to $214.59, ieaving us with a profit 
of $13.89, or an average of $3.47. The last weight of these animals was 4,910 
pounds as against an initial weight of 3,980 pounds, showing a gain of 930 pounds, 
or an average of 2323 pounds. They gained at the rate of 1:21 pounds per day, 
which is the lowest of the whole thirty-two. 


By Mr. Erb: 


Q. Was the oil meal linseed or oil cake? 

A. Cake ground up. | 

Lot No. 4 was fed on ration No, 1 with meal, half oats, pease and barley, and 
half corn meal. This lot gained 256} pounds on the average or at the rate of 1:33 
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_ pounds, exactly 14 pounds per day. The cost of this lot of steers was $131.53 and 
the cost of their feed $67.98, making a gross cost of $199.51. They sold for $219.37, 
giving us a profit of $19.86, an average of $4.96$. These animals weighed at the 
start 3,995 pounds, and when sold, 5,020 pounds, a gain of 1,025 pounds. 

Lot No. 5, was fed on ration No, 1 with meal, half bran and half corn ground. This 
lot gained at the rate of 1°29 pounds per day and the average gain was 249 pounds. 
The cost of these steers was $131.53, and their feed cost $67.20, being a gross cost of 
$198.73. The proceeds were $218.13, giving a profit of $19.40, an average of $4.85. 

Lot No. 6 were fed on ration No. 1, and in addition to this they were fed one 
quarter bran, one quarter corn meal, one quarter oil meal and one quarter cotton 
seed meal. These animals cost $130.54, and their feed cost $67.46, or a total of just 
$198. We got for them $215.69, making a profit of $17.69, or $4.42} each. The 
last weight was 4,935 pounds, as against 3,965 in the first place, or a gain of 970 
pounds, so that these animals gained on an average 2454 pounds, or the rate of 1:27 
pounds per day. 

Lot No 7 was fed on half oats, pease and barley, and half corn ground. These 
steers cost us $130.05, and their feed cost us $64.45, or a gross cost of $194.50. They 
brought $217,85, being a profit of $23.35, or an average of $5.84 They gained 1,036 
pounds, from 3,950 pounds to 4,986 pounds, an average gain of 259 pounds. They 
gained at the rate of 1:35 pounds per day. This is the lot that made the greatest 
gain per day and the greatest profit. 


By Mr. Featherston ; 
Q. They ail had the same roughage ration ? 
A. No, lot No. 7 was on a different ration; it consisted of ensilage 50 pounds, 
hay 5 pounds, straw, 5 pounds; they had no roots. 
By Mr. McMillan ; 
Q. How much of this mixture did they get? 
A, Forty-six pounds mixed in that proportion. 
By Mr, Burnett: 


. What breed were they, Durham? 
. These were Durham grades. 


> 


By Mr. Featherston ; 


. What was the cause of the greater increase in this case ? 
. It may be due to the absence of roots, but there is the statement. 


pO 


By Mr. UcMillan: 


Q. Have you tried any lots in boxes, loose? 

A. Not yet; I saw Rennie’s statement on that subject. 

Lot 8 had a somewhat different ration again. They were fed on a ration of 50 
pounds of ensilage, 5 pounds of straw, 5 pounds of long hay and 25 pounds of 
turnips, with one-half pease, oats and barley, and one-half corn ground, but they 
were fed only four pounds each during the experiment, These steers cost $131.53, 
and the cost of their feed was $59.25, making a gross cost of $200.78. They brought 
in $216, a profit of $15.22, at $3.804 each. Their weight was 3,995 pounds, and 
when sold they weighed 4,945 pounds, a gain during the time the experiment had 
lasted of 950 pounds, They gained 2374 pounds each, or at the rate of 1:23 pounds 
per day. During the last two months they were all fed on the same ration, No. 1, 
and fiom five to six pounds of meal per day, The last two months were the most 
expensive of the whole period, and we were compelled to take lower prives than if 
we had sold them a month earlier, and this reduced the profit greatly. 
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By Mr. Featherston: 


Q. What did you sell these cattle at? 

A. We sold them at $4.60. 

Q. How did you sell them? 

A. Well, the system or the way in which we sold these was, they got no break- 
fast and were weighed immediately after breakfast time, and we allowed five per 
cent off. 

Q. They were fed after but not before ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You say you fed them so that the weights you figured on for the percentage 
ot beef was feed weights? 

A. No, it was fusted weights with five per cent off, 

Q. That makes quite a difference ? 

A. Yes, it does make quite a difference. 

Q. I should think the fasting was a proper thing? 

A. We had an experiment in that yesterday. We sold twenty-nine steers yes- 
terday, and I had them weighed on Monday night, and again yesterday (Tuesday) 
morning after the breakfast hour, but before being fed or watered, and I found they 
weighed about three per cent less by not getting their breakfast, and with his allow- 
ance of five per cent it made eight per cent that we allowed them, 

Q. That is a pretty heavy saving ? 

A. Well, no, if you ship them to a point on the railway they will lose about ten 
per cent. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q The usual way is to sell them after they are fed at the market, and are 
weighed full from their stable? 

A. | would like it much better. The reason we undertook the feeding of these 
steers was that when [ arrived here we had a great deal of roughage which was of 
an unsaleable character, and we wished to get rid of it. A good deal of this was 
ensilage, and we wished to empty the silos for repairs, as they were badly needing 
it, and another part of it was clover hay, which had been badly exposed, and we 
wanted to get rid of it. It was a question of either getting rid of it by feeding it or 
of losing it; so we bought around here twenty-nine steers, and we had to pay very 
high for them, as the prices were away up, and we were the buyers and wanted 
them, and the people who had them didn’t want to sell them. They cost us $1,094 
for the twenty-nine steers, 

Q. What would that be per pound about ? 

A. I cannot tell you the average per pound, but by the list I find that lot 1 
composed of ten steers which had been fed on ensilage, hay and straw, and in pretty 
good average condition cost us $40 a piece, and weighed 915 pounds, 


By Mr. McGregor : 


. That is pretty prices? 
. Yes, but it was a case of necessity. 
On what date did you buy them? 
. On 21st February. 
. That is pretty late. 
. Yes, it was, 
. Is that the lot you have just sold up there now? 
. Yes, partly. The other lot of ten cost us $330; they were bought on the 
same date, That other lot of nine cost us three and one-third per hundred; they 
were bought on the 29th of March, but they were a smaller lot. 
Q. They had not been fed before you got them? 
A. They had not been fed at all, save a mere maintenance ration, 
Q. Were they in a barnyard ? 
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A. Yes, around a straw stack, up in the Quyon district. 

Q. You have them now ? \ 

A. No; we sold them yesterday. We had to sell them. I didn’t want to get 
them, in the first place, on the conditions, but it was better than to allow the feed 
to lie over. The average selling price, in the first lot, was $4.60, the second lot 
$4.25, and the last lot $3.50. It cost us about $80 for meal, and the whole of the 
steers cost us $874. They brought us $1,094.34, which was a gain of $220.30, and 


- deducting from that the $80 for meal, we have $140.30 left for the roughage, 


Q. You have not allowed anything for labour ? 

A. We did not count anything for labour, because the manure is worth more 
than the labour, 

Q. Have you any estimate of what they consumed in feed ? 

A. No; I have not made it up yet. We only sold them yesterday. 

Q. Did you not make a mistake when you gave the cost of the steers at $1,094 ? 
Was not that the selling price? 

A. If I said $1,094 it was a mistake, They cost us $874, and we received for 
them, when we sold them $1.094.34. 

Q. Do I understand you sold these at $3.50 per 100? 

A. That is the small lot; that is, the ones that cost us $3.33, 1 count that that 
lot made us the most money, because we didn’t feed them any grain worth mention- 
ing. The first ten weighed 9154 pounds each, and cost us $4.37, and the second ten 
oh weighed 770 pounds, and came from around the straw stack, and we got them 

or $4.28. 


By Mr, Featherston : 


Q. Were all these sold for killing? 

A, All sold to the same man. 

Q. And were they all fit for killing? 

A. And good as you would get in the country, on the average. They were 
very juicy looking animals. 


By Mr. Gilmour : 


Q. What do you mean when you say as good as you get in the country, on the 
average? Don’t we get as good in the country as we do in the city? 

A. Well, what I mean is this: That adrover goes out into the country and 
buys old cattle from farmers which are not, on the whole, as good as the steers we 
sold. 


IMPORTANCE OF KINDLY TREATMENT. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Give us that experience of yours with the steers. 

A. Some time ago we had trouble with the steers, that is, they seemed to be 
uneasy, and they didn’t seem to be doing well. I knew we had a man that looks 
after them than whom there is probably rot a better feeder for miles around. He 
is a most careful and kind feeder, and I have never seen him in my time upon the 
farm—and I have often been in his stable when he aidn’t know of it—-that he was. 
not looking after the stock most carefully. As I have said, the steers seemed to be 
uneasy, and we couldn’t account for it. Mr. McMillian mentioned it to me about 
the same time, and I undertook to find out what was the cause of it. I lay around 
the stable for some time and couldn’t find anything, and at last Mr. Elliott went one 
night and found three or four small boys in there switching them and throwing 
rocks at them, It was very warm weather, in the summer, and the boys were 
pegging sticks and rocks at them through the open doors and windows. Of course 
I stopped them at once. 

Q. Where did these boys come from ? 
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A. Oh, they came from around the farm. They used to play ball as long as it 
was light enough, and then when it came twilight, and they couldn’t see to play 
ball, they were amusing themselves with the steers. ; 

Q. Did any of these boys belong to the professors up there ? 

A. I don’t think any of the professors up there have boys. 

Q. Did you switch them? 

A. I did not think it was permitted to switch the boys. They were sent away, 
and they have never been around the steers since. During that period of two weeks 
they gained only a pound a day, when they had been gaining two pounds steadily. 
Of the 29 steers that I spoke about, one lot gained at the rate of 1°82 pounds a day; 
that was the fattest of the lots. The second gained 2:26 pounds per day, and the 
third lot 2:22 pounds perday. During the whole period lot No. 1 gained 226 pounds ; 
lot No, 2, 2814 pounds; and lot No.3, 195 pounds. The general result of the feed- 
ing of these steers was as follows: Lot No, 1, 10 steers, cost $4.37, were bought on 
21st February. The average weight at the start was 9154 pounds. They were fed 
for 124 days, and at the conclusion they weighed 1,1414 pounds average weight, 
making an average gain of 226 pounds each, or a daily gain of 1:82 pounds. Lot 
No. 2, composed of an equal number of steers, cost $4.28, bought on the same day, 
weighed 770 pounds at the start, fed the same period, and at the end weighed 1,0514 
pounds each, making an average gain of 28)4 pounds, the average daily gain being 
2°26 pounds. Lot No. 3 was composed of 9 steers, bought on the 29th March at 
$3.33, weighing 480 pounds at the start and 675 pounds at the end, making an 
average gain of 195 pounds during the 88 days they were fed, or an average daily 
gain of 2°22 pounds. 


Having examined the preceding transcript of my evidence, I find it correct. 


J. H. GRISDALE, 
Agriculturist, Central Experimental Farm. 
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MR. JAMES A. SMART. 


IMMIGRATION AND SETTLEMENT, IN 1898. 


ComMITTEE Room No. 46,  _ 
House or Commons, 
Orrawa, 19th May, 1899. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, at 
11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Bain, chairman, presiding. 


Mr, James A. Smart, Deputy Minister of the Interior, was present at the request 
of the committee, and made the following statement :— 


I may say, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, that the Department has pursued the 
same policy, practically, with regard to immigration during the past year that has been 
in vogue for the last two or three years ; that the results from the efforts put forth, as 
most of the members of the committee probably know, have been satisfactory, at least 
to a degree, and possibly such as to encourage us with the hope that the coming year 
will show even greater success in our work. Our expenditure last year was practically 
the same as the year before, a little over $250,000. This expenditure is divided; a 
certain part being set apart for work in Great Britain and the Continent, which is under 
the direct supervision of the High Commissioner for Canada at London, and a portion 
set apart for work in the United States, the balance being devoted to the purpose of 
the reception of immigrants and their location on lands in this country. 

The Department has given very special attention to the necessity for the latter 
course, and it has been found that possibly the best part of the work that is being done 
for Canada to-day is in connection with caring for those who come to the country. We 
have, as you all know, the seaport offices of the Department with their staff of guardians, 
caretakers, and so on; and also the staff at Winnipeg, under the commissioner of immi- 
gration there, Mr. W. F. McCreary, who receive the immigrants on their arrival in the 
West. I may say that the majority of the immigrants, of course, who come to Canada 


now go to Manitoba and the North-west Territories to settle, although a very large 


number remain in eastern Canada. We have in the west offices for recording the 
arrivals, taking their names, and officers who are sent forward with those persons, or 
with the representatives of any large body which may arrive, to select lands on which 
they can locate. As a rule the immigrants now from the Oid Country come in larger 
bodies than heretofore—it is very seldom that we have small parties—the bulk come in 
large numbers, and when they have not decided on their destination, or rather on their 
location, it is usual to send out an officer of the Department, who knows the country, with 
a delegation from these people to show them different parts of the country for the 
purpose of deciding as to the location of the settlement, and generally the people who 
come together in that way go to one district. 

The Old Country work, that is, the work in Great Britain, has not borne the fruit , 
that it was hoped it would. It seems at present that there is such a measure of pros- 
perity in England amongst all classes, and especially among the agriculturists—to 
whom we devote most of our endeavours in regard to immigration—that they feel they 
are safer in remaining at home than in coming to a new country and taking chances, 
even though the chances are good. The result is that the emigration from the British 
Isles, the last few years, on the total, has shown a steady falling off to all countries until) 
last year, when it took an upward turn, by which we profited. 
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COMPARATIVE TOTAL EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH ISLES. 


I have the figures here to show you by comparison the falling off in this respect, 
For instance, in 1889, that is ten years ago, the total emigration from the British Isles. 
was 253,795 persons. In 1890 it was 218,000. 


By Mr. Lakwiere: 


Q. That is, to all parts of the world ? 

A. Yes. In 1891 it was about the same, 218,000; in 1892 it was 210,000; in 
1893, 208,000; in 1894, 156,000; in 1895, 185,000; in 1896, 161,000; in 1897, 
146,000 ; in 1898, 140,000; showing a decrease in the emigration of 1898 as compared 
with the emigration of 1889 of over 110,000 people. 

- The proportion to Canada in this connection, however, has not decreased in the same 

measure. The proportion to Canada in 1889 of the emigration from the British Isles 
amounted to 28,269 persons, or 114 per cent. This seemed to be reduced by 1895 to- 
9 per cent; but since then there has been a steady increase—in 1896 to 94 per cent, in 
1897 to 11 per cent, and in 1898 to i2$ per cent, showing that although there has been 
a total decrease in emigration from the British Isles, due to the fact, as mentioned above,. 
that there is such a measure of prosperity at home, the emigration to Canada has not. 
decreased in the same proportion as it has to other countries. 

During the present year, while our prospects were better up to a certain date than 
they had ever been before in regard to British immigration, yet the fact that some 
countries and some colonies have offered assisted emigration—more especially is this. 
true this year of Queensland, one of the colonies of Australia, which has offered free 
passages to farmers, farm labourers and domestic servants, all selected—will certainly 
affect us to some extent this year, but to what extent it is umpossible to say. 

Now, while all these things had the effect of decreasing emigration from the British 
Isles, our efforts there have succeeded, at all events in so far that we are losing a less. 
proportion than some other countries. The immigration from the Continent, which up. 
to a very few years. ago practically amounted to little or nothing in Canada, is now 
flocking here in large proportions. At least the prospects are that it will in the very 
near future. So that we are looking to the most desirable portions of Europe for any. 
large influx of population into Canada. While possibly stronger efforts may tend to. 
help us in Great Britain, especially in England, yet it appears, as I have already 
intimated, that the prospects from the Old Country are not such as to justify us in 
expecting any large increase. 


By Mr. Martin: 


(. Has the increase in immigration been greater or less ? 
A. It has been less. There is a decrease of over 110,000 from ali countries within. 
the last ten years. 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL IMMIGRATION OF 1898, RECEIYED FROM THE BRITISH ISLES, 


By Mr. LaRiviere : 


Q. And what is the proportion from all the British Isles ? 

A. I can give you the exact figures from our returns here. Last year there arrived’ 
in Canada from Europe,—that is, from the Old Country, the British Isles and the 
Continent,—21,623 people, who were declared settlers. At the seaport our agent 
inquires from every passenger who arrives as to his or her destination, and as to 
whether he or she intends to become a permanent settler in Canada, and that was the: 
number of those. who declared themselves to be settlers during 1898. Of this number, 
9,475 came from England, 733 were from Ireland, 1,400 from Scotland. The others,. 
making a balance of about 10,000, came from different: European countries. 
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By Mr. Lakiviere ; 


Q. Was that in 1898 ? 

A- Yes, that was in 1898. 

Q. Did you notice, with respect to the decrease, where it is from, whether from 
England or the Continent } 

A. I will show you. In 1893 the English immigration to Canada was 16,829, 
_ showing a decrease of 7,400 between 1893 and 1898. 

Q. What part of the British Isles was the decrease from? Was it from England 
proper, Ireland cr Scotland ? 

A. Mostly from England. The Irish immigration decreased aie but not quite in 
the same proportion, and the Scotch as well. These all show a little decrease from the 
previous year, but to a very small extent. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


Q. But altogether, for the last ten years, the proportion has been greater ? 

A. There has been a general decrease. 

Q. But, nevertheless, the proportion is greater in the total immigration ; the differ- 
ence being from 11 to 124 per cent? 

A. Yes; we had abou the same number of British immigrants, I think, during 
the last year as the year before. Our returns show a little increase in the Continental 
immigration. A number of persons—in fact, a considerable proportion of them-—came 
from Austria, and are known as Galicians, of whom about 5,500 came last year. 


By Mr, LaRiviere : 


Q. So there must be a pretty large decrease from the other parts of Europe, when 
_ you have a very large increase in the number of Galician immigrants. You say “the 
amount is about the same, I think, for the year.” So there must be a decrease from 
the other parts of Kurope ? 

A. I do not know that that would necessarily follow. 

Q. Because there is a large increase in the immigration from Galicia, and the total 
number from Europe is about the same, I think it would. 

A. You mean German, Scandinavian, and other nationalities. German immigra- 
tion was as 2,660 in 1893, to 563 in 1898, and the Scandinavian was about in the same 


proportion. 


EXPENDITURE AND AGENCIES. 


We have our expenditure in regard to the Old Country. Last year it was practi- 
cally the same as the year before last, that is, the Old Country and Continent ; in fact, 
it was a little less last year than in 1897. In 1897 we spent in salaries $20,716.92, 
and in 1898 the expenditure for the same purpose amounted to $20,576.40 ; that is, for 
the calendar year, while the immigration shows an increase from 19,304—that is, the 
total all over the Continent—up to 21,623, being an increase of 2,319. 


By Mr. Stenson : 


“i: Q. You mention the amount of salaries ; have you also the expenditure for expenses ! 
reir A. There are, besides that, the travelling and other expenses of the agents and 
craploy aes ; the advertising, printing, office rental, de. These are the only items of 
expenditure we have in this connection. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. And the travelling expenses of agents ? 
A. I have not got those. 
2—-18 
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By Mr. Lakiviere : 


Q. Your staff is composed of two classes of men—the local agent and the travelling 
man ? 

A. In the Old Country, I may say, the system has been adopted of having travelling 
agents and agents in offices, the agents in the offices giving all the information. We 
also have an Ofiee in the High Commissioner’s Office i Teendout another in Liverpool, 
one in Glasgow and one in Dublin. At all these offices the agents give information and 
it is to these that letters are sent asking for information and immigration literature. 
All the advertisements give the addresses of the agents and, of course, in all the publica- 
tions we issue, the addresses of these agents are also given, so that any one requiring 
information may know where to write for it. 


By Mr. Lakivvere ; 


Q. Then you have a travelling staff as well ? 

A. They travel and lecture, whenever it is found desirable to doso. I may say 
the reports of the various agents are contained in the annual report of the Department, 
‘showing the actual work they have performed in this respect. 

I was going to show our work on the Continent so far as our agents are concerned. 
We only hae agents in France, Belgium and Holland. We have tine men altogether 
in these countries, and we have also made a grant to Prof. Oleskow, who was instru- 
mental in sending out the Galicians. 

I may say here, that the people Prof. Oleskow sent out are of the better class— 
having considerable means of their own—and from inquiries made among those in the 
west we have found that they have made a success of their farming operations, are becom- 
ing possessed of a large stock of farm implements, and are likely to be as good settlers 
as any we have. 

Q. Were they treated on a different basis ? 

A. No, there is no difference. The only moneys the department has paid out in 
connection with the Galicians is the sum that was paid to the different continental 
agents. I may say that we use, on the Continent, steamship booking agents who are 
also ovr agents, and for each adult over 18 years of age who is taken through to Mani- 
toba and the North-west Territories they receive a pound sterling. This applies, of 
course, to all classes of emigrants from the Continent. That is all the money we have 
paid out in inducing Galician immigration, except the small sum paid to Prof. Oleskow. 

Q. Don’t you think that brings in unsatisfactory immigrants ? 

A. We have not changed this matter at all since 1882; it is the same bonus that 
has been in effect, but I want to add this, that it has been thought well recently to make 
some changes, especially in regard to Galicians. As they are coming out in such large 
numbers it was thought better to see how those who have already come out—about 20,000 
—get on and what class of people they will really turn out to be, before getting any 
more, and so on the lst of June next the Galician bonus is to be dropped. We did not 

wish to be abrupt, so we gave notice of our intention in this regard two months ahead. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. There are 20,000 of them here ? 

Any ies: ; 

Q. Since what period ? 

A. Oh, they have been coming for some years. A few came five or six years ago, 
but no large number arrived until within the last three years. 


By Mr, LaRwiere : 


Q. There are some more on the way now ! 


A. Yes, we expect 8,000 or 9,000 this year. 
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By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. It seems to me that amongst the Galicians thereis not the class of immigrants 
needed, and it might be well to take some steps either to be careful of the men coming 
in or to check undesirable persons coming in? 

A. It is pretty hard to say who are undesirable. From all we can gather, it is 
those who have come to the country with practically no money who haye, in the past 
- two years, put themselves in a good position. They have cleared the land, put up 
houses, started at once to make their gardens, growing their own vegetables—and many 
of them have vegetables to sell—and coarse grains; so that it is very difficult to put 
your hand on those who are undesirable among them and those who arenot. Of course, 
it is always desirable to have people come to the country with means, but past experi- 
ence has shown that the people who have gone to the west with means have not made 
the same success as those who have gone in with no means at all. 


By Mr. Lakiviere: 


Q. That is a general thing ? 

A. Yes. We cannot fix a money standard. 

Mr. LaRiviEtre —It would be only as to the character of the people, because as to 
their financial standing past experience has shown that people with no iaoney have suc- 
ceeded, and those who ~had means failed and a decried the country because they did 
not get on well. 

Mr. Doucias.—The experience in my Ranecarenti is that those who borrowed 
money got into difficulties, while those who began with nothing and laboured as they 
got opportunity, succeeded better than those who borrowed money and were paying in- 
terest ; the men who had nothing at all made a success of it. 


BONUSES. 
By Mr. Moore ; 


Q. Does the same apply to the Doukhobors as to the Galicians ? 

A. Practically the same, excepting this, that the amount we are giving in connec- 
tion with the Doukhobors—nominally a pound a head—is being g paid to them in this 
country, and is being used for their own benefit since their arrival in the country. Of 
course, in the case of the Galicians and other European immigrants, the bonus is paid 
to the European steamship agents and we see nothing more of it ; but in the case of the 
Doukhobors nothing was paid for passage, and the amount of the bonus was paid to a 
committee in Winnipeg, an independent committee composed of Mr. McCreary, the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Winnipeg; Mr. McCaffrey, the manager of the Union 
Bank of Canada there, and Mr. D. W. Bole, as well as Prince Hiikoff, their friend, who 
is also a trustee for the Doukhobors and will settle with them; and Mr. Archer, who 
represents the committee in England, which has taken the matter in hand and sent out 
representatives last fall. 


By Mr. Douglas : 


Q. Is this money paid to the people directly or in supplies ? 

A. In supplies ; there is nothing paid to them directly. 

Q. Does the government know that in the past the gravest injury was inflicted on 
the people, through agents, by giving them supplies instead of money ? 

A. Ido not know. 


By the Minister of Agriculture : 


Q. As I understand it, this money is placed in the hands of trustees who are using 
it for the benefit of these Doukhobors, of whom one is Prince Hilkoff, their friend, and 
the other the representative of the English society which has brought ‘about their immi- 
gration ? . 
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A. That is correct. 

Q. That committee in Winnipeg does as it likes with it; you don’t know anything 
about it. 

A. We simply deposited it with them. 


By Mr. LaRiwiere: 


Q. At any rate if there were any complaints, that would be a matter for the 
department to investigate ? 
Aes: 


The MINisTER OF AGRICULTURE.—This committee isa working committee of friends 
of the Doukhobors. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. What is the prospect for immigration from Finland ? 

A. Well, at present it is very hard to make any statement with regard to:Finnish 
immigration. No doubt there is likely to be a large movement of a certain class of 
Finlanders, and the present intention, I am advised, is that a delegation of representa- 
tive Finlanders should come to Canada to make an investigation into the resources of 
the country. If the reports of this delegation are satisfactory it is possible that a large 
number of these people will settle in this country. But aside from this, no other defi- 
nite steps have been taken, except to ascertain in a general way what the movement is 


likely to be. 
By the Chairman : 


Q. Have we any number of Finlanders here now ? 
A. Yes, a few come out occasionally. 


By Mr. Rogers : 


Q. Are they not very desirable immigrants ! 

A. Yes, they are spoken of very highly. I had a letter recently from a gentleman 
who knows them, and he says they are really a most desirable class, and they have a 
good opinion of Canada, from what they have heard, and if they can make fair arrange- 
ments they will come out. There is a danger in speaking of it, however, as the Russian 
government might prevent their emigration, and whatever is done must be done quietly. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Will they be good farmers ? 

A. That will be a very difficult: thing to know. Most people who have seen them 
pronounce them a superior class of people, but whether they will make a success of 
farming remains to be seen. Of course, they are all agriculturists. I think they will 
be a most desirable addition to our population. 


By Mr. Clancy : 


Q. You pay a pound a head for all adults ? 


A. For every person above the age of eighteen who comes from the Continent of 
Europe. 


THRIFTY HABITS OF CONTINENTAL SETTLERS.—COMMISSION DISCONTINUED. 
By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Is there a regular system of the distribution for that money among the Douk- 
hobors ? 


‘A. It is spent in purchasing supplies. I was there last iall and they were discuss- 
ing the purchase of large quantities of supplies. These people have many tradesmen 
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among them—blacksmiths, harness-makers, shoemakers ; they make their own clothing ; 
so the money will be largely spent in raw material. They make their own implements, 
spades, harrows, &c., and I do not know but what they make their own ploughs. They 
have made some, and they may prefer making their own ploughs as well, as I have said, 
as their own boots, shoes and harness. 


By Mr. Moore : 


Q. I understand. Were you proposing to withdraw this vote and continue it to 
the Doukhobors ? 

A. We have simply withdrawn the commission to the booking agents who book 
Galicians. It will not apply to any other nationality. . 

Q. That would appear that the Galicians are not so desirable a class of immigrants 
as the Doukhobors. 

A. No, there is no doubt there has been a difference of opinion between a good 
many people with regard to the Galicians, as to their desirability as immigrants, and as 
we have a very large number, some 20,000 of them, in this country now, and as these, 
with what we will have in the course of a month or two, will probably bring the total 
number up to 25,000, it has been thought that it would be just as well to try it fora 
year without giving any commission. It is just a question whether the withdrawal of 
this bonus, or commission, will prevent a very large immigration of these people to this 
country, as a great many are coming now and we know there are many others who will 
come later. However, these people are coming, not so much because of the bonus, but 
largely upon the inducements held out to them by the very satisfactory accounts which 
their friends who are out here, have sent, of the great progress they themselves have 
made. 


By Mr. Gilmour : 


Q. Are they being settled together ? 

A. No, they are being separated ; there are, may be, ten or twelve colonies of them 
altogether ; there are no great number of them settled together, except at Edmonton 
district where the first detachment of them that came in settled. There is a greater 
number there than in any other district. 


By an hon. Member : 


@. Where is that ? 
A. That is near Fort Edmonton, on the North Saskatchewan. The others are all 


separated into various colonies. 


By Mr. Lakiwiere : 


Q. I have the pleasure of having one of those colonies in my own district ? 
A. Yes. They have established a school at Fort Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. McMillan - 


Q. Since the commission is withdrawn from the Galicians will they be allowed the 
same subsidy as the Doukhobors ? 
A. No. That will not apply to them at all. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Do they establish their own schools and teach their own language ? 

A. No, they are all anxious to learn the English language. As an indication of 
how anxious they are to attain this accomplishment, I may mention that I visited some 
of them last year who had only been about six months in the country and I found that 
they exhibited a remarkable facility in picking up the English language. Their one aim 
and desire seems to be to speak the English language and to become Canadians. They 
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appear to associate the two together, and from all the accounts I hear they promise to: 
acquire Canadian citizenship and the language very rapidly. 

Q. How many townships do they occupy ! 

A. They are not settled in townships, that is, not in solid blocks, but in districts 
and scattered portions of townships. In the Edmonton district they are, as I have 
stated, most thickly congregated, but they only take the even sections, so that they are 
scattered somewhat. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. Do they follow the system of public school instruction in their education ? 

A. They seem to be interested very much in the education of themselves and their 
children. 

I am just going to quote a few words here from a report by Mr. C. W. 
Speers, who has been placed in charge of all the colonies of Galicians and visited them 
to see what progress they were making. He says: ‘‘In reviewing the condition of the 
different colonies that have been established by the Department, as well as those that 
have been supplemented within the past two years, I think, generally speaking, they 
are in a very satisfactory condition, and there is every evidence of prosperity and the 
prospects for the future are very good. The building of churches, the large attendance 
at the public schools, the desire of these people to acquire the English language, the 
very significant manner in which they wish to become identified with our citizenship, 
as well as the great amount of grain and stock being produced by these people, must be 
a source of gratification to the Department. With the exception of a few in the Edna 
colony, there will be no demands upon the Department for assistance, and this should 
be very limited and will be effected in a practical manner, several of the Bukowinians 
who were detained in quarantine at Halifax and Winnipeg will require a little assist- 
ance, but many Galicians in that settlement have as much as from a thousand to twelve 
hundred bushels of wheat in their granaries, and from two to three hundred bushels of 
potatoes in their cellars.” 


By Mr. Sproule : 


(. These are Galicians or Doukhobors ? 

A. This only refers to Galicians. The Doukhobors have only been a few months in 
Canada and we have no reports at all from them yet, except as to what they were before 
they came to Canada. 


SETTLERS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By Mr. Semple: 


Q. What is the proportion of settlers coming from the United States ? 

A. Last year our returns show a total of 9,119 persons who arrived from the United 
States and settled in the country. Of this number about 7,500 settled in Manitoba and 
the North-west Territories, and the balance in the provinces of Quebec and western 
Ontario, in the Nipissing and Rainy River districts. 


by Mr, Lakwveére : 


. From what part of the United States did they come chiefly ? 
. Michigan sent the largest number, about 2,500 people. 


b> 


By Mr. Douglas: 


. How many Mormons have come in ? 
. I think there are about 2,000 now in the country. 
And more than another thousand coming this spring ? 
. Yes. More than that, I think, we expect two or three thousand this spring. 


PO PO 
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The CuaAirman.—I suppose there is no Department responsible for their coming 
over ! 


SETTLEMENT DISTRIBUTION OF CONTINENTAL IMMIGRANTS. 
By Mr. McMillan : 


@. Have the Doukhobors settled on alternate sections. 

A. We made special arrangements for them. They are settled en bloc. 

Q. Where ? 

A. Their colonies begin about sixteen miles north of Yorkton. In fact there are 
two colonies, the larger one being north of Yorkton and the other one on the Swan 
River reserve, north-west of Dauphin about 200 miles west of Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Lakwiere : 


Q. Will they settle in villages in the style of communities ? 
A. Yes. They are all outside Manitoba in the Territories. 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES.—IMMIGRATION FROM. 
By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. How many agents are there working in the United States now ? 

A. I think I can give you the names of them a great deal better than I can give 
you the number. We have McInnes, Caven, Grieve, Broughton, Davies, Bennett, 
Swanson, Rogers, Crawford, Currie and Holmes, who are paid a regular salary. Then 
we have three, Messrs. Bartholomew in Iowa, Parker in Duluth, and Ritchie in North 
Dakota, who are paid a small allowance for expenses, and commission in addition and 
besides these we have special agents, about 300, in different parts of the States. 

Q@. You have about 300 sub-agents ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are paid by commission ? 

AL Yes. 

Q. What commission ? 


A. $3 for every man over eighteen, $2 for each woman, and $1 for each child. 
By Mr. Lakiwiere : 


Q. Why is the difference made between the commission for men and women ? 

Q. I cannot say why that is. I forgot R. A. Burriss, who is working for the 
Rainy River district, he is paid the same as Bartholomew, Parker and Ritchie ; he is. 
paid an allowance for expenses and his commission. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. You have a man at Detroit ? 

A. Yes, I mentioned him, Mr. McInnes. 

(). How many persons have these agents sent in ? 

A. According to our report, 5,500 from these agents. 


By Mr. LaRiviere : 


Q. On that list I do not notice the name of a single French Canadian ? 

A. But we have several whom I should have mentioned. We have had the Rev. 
Fathers Morin, Brousseau, Blais, Paradis. However, of these, Fathers Brousseau and 
Paradis are not now employed and have been replaced by Fathers Gouin and Gingras. 
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By Mr. Sproule : 


Where are they operating ? 
In the eastern States. 
. You say 5,500 people is the result of the work of these agents ? 
Yes. : 
How are they paid ; on what principle ? 
. Tam only speaking of our regularly appointed agents. 
. But I asked about your commission agents ? 
. A good number,—in fact a large proportion, of the immigration comes from 
them. In some cases—well, I cannot give you the exact figures either, so far as_ these 
agents are concerned. 
Q. You should have a retord ? 
A. Well, we have a record of the numbers we pay for, but I cannot give you the 
figures. 


>OPOPOPO 


By Mr. Lakwvere : 


Q. Are the details given in your annual report ? 
A. No, the full details are never given ; some of them are. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. When do you pay the money ? 

A. The agents issue certificates to the railways for passage at approximately one 
cent a milein the west and these certificates are returned to us by the Canadian 
Pacific, and on receipt of them the cheques are issued to the agents. 

Q. If that is the way you pay I do not understand it. You have 300 sub-agents | 
and you pay commissions for each immigrant; how do they get it and on what 
certificate ? 

A. They get it from the Department on receipt of these railway certificates. 

Q. Yes, but when; as soon as the people have landed ? 

A. As soon as they strike the Canadian Pacific they present the certificates which 
are issued to them by the agents, and on presentation of these they get reduced trans- 
portation ; that is, for people coming from the United States. 

Well, does that go back to the agents ? 

. It comes to the Government. 

And that is a voucher for the agent’s fee ? 

Yes. 

He can draw his fee any time after that ? 

. Yes, we issue a cheque immediately, as soon as they strike Canada anywhere. 
And when they present the certificates from the sub-agents they can get that? 
Yes. 

. Would there not be a chance of making out cheap transportation for others ? 

. Yes, there is that difficulty ; but the Canadian Pacific people are quite alive to 
their own interests. There have been a few cases where these agents have issued 
reduced fares to others than actual emigrants. 

Q. I have heard of a few cases where that was done ? 

A. Yes, there were a few. 


By Mr. Lakiviere : 


Q. It is hard to check this little affair, I suppose. No doubt we get the value for 
the bulk of tbe commission paid ? 
A. Yes. 


>bOPOPOPOPO 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. All I know is that cases were brought to my attention where that had been done. 
A. Yes; not very many, though. 
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Q. And these agents not only give their friends the advantage of cheap transpor- 
tation, but they then collect a commission ? 

A. Yes, it is possible ; but it is very hard to get past the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. I have known them to hold people as much as two days to make sure they were 
settlers ; much to the inconvenience of the settlers, too. Of course, you must trust your 
agents, and we have taken care to appoint trustworthy people. 

Q. Would you have a record of individual agents, and how much was paid ? 

A. Yes, we have that. They have not sent in as many as our salaried agents have. 
It is a side issue with them, being for the most part men who are engaged in other 
business as well. 


By Mr Lakiviere : 


_ @. Have you not had under your consideration a scheme propounded by Father 
Morin for repatriation ? 

A. Yes, there is a scheme now before the Department. 

Q. Have you decided anything at all on the matter ? 

A. Nothing as yet. 


By Mr. Moore: 


Q. You would be a little surprised that a larger amount would be given for men 
than for women? That might be the reason for less women coming from the States ? 


By Mr. Taylor : 


Q. Have you any account of the pamphlets you are sending out? Have you copies 
of the pamphlets here ? 
A. Yes, I have them all here before the committee. 


FEMALE AGENTS.-—DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


By Mr. Rogers: 


~Q. What result have you from the female agents ? 

A. That is a burning question in the west. As most of you know, we made an 
effort to bring out some servants from Scotland, and with that object in view we sent a 
lady over there and she came back in about three months. We sent her to bring 100, 
but she only got 59. We advanced the transportation for these people, who ayreed to 
repay us when they were able to do so, and a good deal of the money has been paid 
back ; but from the fact that our agent was only able to get 59 when she was sent to 
get 100, it is evident that»this is a very difficult matter. There has been a suggestion 
that we should procure them in Sweden, but the emigration laws in Sweden are so 
stringent that it would be absolutely impossible to send any one there to bring them. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. They would lock them up ? 

A. Yes. 

An Hon. Memper.—They should send Pare and Helden there. 

The Witness.—I may say this, in reference to domestic servants, that it has been 
found in the west that Galician girls are making splendid servants, and every person 
who has had them is satisfied. Testimonials have been sent in to the government by 
ladies who have employed these girls, saying that they are making good servants and 
are likely to fill that long-felt want, so we hcpe, in the very near future, we will be able 
to secure sufficient help from the foreigners. ‘The Doukhobor girls, we expected, would 
also be willing to go out to service, but they have not so far. 
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By Mr. Rogers: 


Q. What proportion of immigrants remain in Ontario ? 
A. I cannot tell about the number that remained in Ontario. IJ can give you the 
number that remained in eastern Canada. About 15,000 of the foreign immigration 


coming to Canada went to Manitoba and a North-west. That would leave about 
7,500 who remain in eastern Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher : 


Q. That is, from Europe. 
A. Yes, from Europe. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That is, Quebec and the maritime provinces. That is what you mean by 
eastern Canada? 


No; Ontario, Quebec, and all the east. 


Q. What distinction now do you understand by western Canada ? 
A. Western Canada now is all Canada west of Ontario. 
Q 
A 


= 


. And Ontario is included in eastern Canada ? 
eS, 


by Mr. Rogers: 


Would any Galicians stay in eastern Canada as servants ? 
. I cannot say as to that. 


pe & 


By Mr. Semple : 


Q. Is there a record of the number going to British Columbia? 

A. We have no record of those going to British Columbia, but a great many come 
in from the United States of whom we have no record at all. We have only a record 
of those who come in on this side of the Rocky Mountains. 


By Mr. Lakwwiere : 


Q. Are you paying any attention to this exodus that seems to be taking place in 
the last few weeks to the United States ? 

Ay es. 

Q. And that the railway companies are paying bonuses of so much a head for all 
the agents bring in? 

A. Yes, they have always done that. 

Q. Cannot that be stopped ? 

A. You cannot stop a railway agent from taking a commission if he can get it, 
still there is not such a very large emigration from Canada to the States at present. 

Q. But there was a rush a few weeks ago, at the re-opening of the factories there. 

A. Yes, in the eastern States ; I know that. 


By the Chairman : 


Q. That always happens every year, more or less, does it not ? 
ALi Yes: 


IMMIGRATION LITERATURE. 
By Mr. Sproule : 
Q. Have you a record of how much you paid last year for pamphlets, and what 


pamphlets you got out ? 


A. Yes, I have a record of the pamphlets we got out, but I cannot tell the figures. 
For all printed matter, I presume you mean. 


en ee ee 
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Q. Yes? 

A. We got out last year 6,000 copies of the official handbook, 90,000 western 
Canada pamphlets, 5,000 eastern Canada pamphlets, 20,000 Hints to Settlers, 20,000: 
German pamphlets on the conditions of western Canada, 30,000 pamphlets containing 
notes from Wisconsin and Michigan delegates on their visit to the North-west, a Flemish 
pamphlet, and 18,000 German leaflets. Then we have a Polish pamphlet and a Bohemian 
pamphlet. 


By Mr, Lakiwiere : 


@. Where does the French come in there ? 

A. French pamphlets were printed in the Old Country by M. Bodard, and by 
Fathers Morin and Blais on this side. JI have not the particulars, but I know they 
were published. . 

Q. I think I have seen one. 

A. Yes, but more were published in the Old Country. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Have you any record of the cost of these ? 
. All of these were published here, I think, at the Printing Bureau. 
All the pamphlets, Doukhobors and all ? 
. We didn’t get out any Doukhobor pamphlets. 
The German pamphlets ? 
Yes. We did publish some outside too. An Austrian pamphlet was published 
in the United States, but we had to get it printed there. We could not get it printed. 


>OPOPS 


here at all. 


@. You had an atlas published. Where was thai printed ? 

A. It was printed in Chicago by Rand, McNally & Co. 

Q. Have you got a copy of it here ? 

A. It should be here, I do not know if it is. We sent the papers over some days 
ago. Ido not think there is an atlas here. 


By Mr. Lakiviere: 


Q. Have you had any representations with regard to the appointment of an extra 
man at Winnipeg at the station there ! 

A. Yes. 

Q. Has anything been done yet ? 

UNO: 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. Here is an item in the atlas that attracted my attention that I think shouldnot 
have been inserted. The item is that the average snowfall is 62 inches. Ido not 
think it is right to put that in any pamphlet. 

THe CHairmMan.—A good wheat crop follows a heavy snowfall. 

Mr. SprouLe.—To you or any of us, of course, it would not mean much, but to Old 
Country people to have that amount of snow stated it seems to me would not likely give 
a favourable impression. 

Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—It goes on to say the railway trains are seldom blocked. 

Mr. SpRouLE.— Yes, but when you say there are so many inches it seems to be a 
country of beautiful snow. 

Mr. RurHEerrorp.—As a matter of fact there is a good deal of snow there and it is. 
occasionally cold up in the west. 

Mr. Sproutze.—I admit that, but as an immigration pamphlet don’t you think it 
would be better to have only the first statement ! 

The Wirness.—I think itis always safe to put both sides of a story in any pamphlet 
published. 
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By Mr. Lakiwvere : 


Q. There is some ambiguity there ? 
A. I understand there might be some misunderstanding that way, as if we had five 
feet of snow all the time. 
Q. By people who do not understand how these measurements are made ? 
A. Yes. 
Q. I would like to have a list of those agents if they can be easily obtained. All” 
‘the different agents and how much they are paid ? 
. Do you mean the commission agents and all ? 
Yes. 
. I will have a list prepared for you. 
. And what has been paid to them during the past year ? 
. We have a list. Do you want sub-agents or all agents ? 
Sub-agents and all agents ? 


OPoOopop 


PROSPECTIVE INCREASE. 


By Mr. Lakiviere : 


Q. Everybody connected with that Department, sub-agents and all and how much 
paid, travelling agents, too! 

A. I may say that so far as this year’s immigration is concerned it shows a con. 
siderable increase over last year up to this date. I might give you a statement if you 
think it would be of any interest to know. 

Q. Including Galicians and Doukhobors ! 

Aes. 


By Mr. Sproule : 


Q. What if you leave them out? 

A. Why should we not include them ? 

@. There are particular conditions that have practically driven them out of their 
country ! 

A. Not the Doukhobors. They were sought after by many parts of the United 
States and South America. 

Q. The Galicians had to come to Canada? 

A. No, a much larger number went to South America than to Canada. We only 
got a small proportion of the Galicians. 

(J. As a result of our agents’ operations there ? 

Ax Yes. 

Q. That does not agree with what I have seen in the press, that they were obliged 
‘to leave their own country and had to go somewhere, and if they went back they would 
be treated as exiles. 

A. I do not think that is true. The Austrian government are very anxious to 
know just what prospects: they have. They sent a consular agent to the west to see. 
Mr. Schultz, of Montreal, together with Mr. Rotle of the Hamburg Steamship Com- 
pany, visited the Galicians in the West and reported to the Austrian government. 

Q. That may be and still not affect the other statement ? 

A. You would hardly think that if they had no interest in them, they would bother 
to inquire how they were getting on. 

Q. The Galicians did not want to take service in their army. 

A. The Galicians! I have never heard of that. The Doukhobors, I believe, ob- 
jected to military service. 

Q. I understand the Galicians object as well, or did not like to take service ? 
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TOTAL ARRIVALS AT SEAPORTS. 


Mr. Smart.—I will now give the committee the figures of the general immigration, 
for the following years, showing total arrivals of all classes, at seaports, to the 30th 
April in each year :— 


1895, total up to 30th April ....... Dies ete Ga hatha eR CR 4,160 
1896 s i Baie Baie Behe pean ath ct aoe eee at ee enn eo a 
1897 ss cal MOREPELE SS WRAL ne er re eth £8 (Ee 8, 9 8 4,114 
1898 i Sr oe is, ste & ames ee LoNata Sakece = ater 5,263 
1899 a * Ee A Pirie aner eS bie ans Key 


That shows an increase, for this year, of about 500 over and above the Doukhobors, 
of whom there are about 4,000. Those are the arrivals at the seaports. 


The figures for those who went to the North-west and Manitoba are :— 


showing an increase of over 4,000 arrivals in the west, out of total ocean arrivals. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. So your prospects this year are much greater ! 


Ay Yes. 


The above is a correct transcript of my evidence. 


JAS. A. SMART, 
Deputy Minister of Interior. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE COMMITTEE. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Committee as recommendations for 
the promotion of the agricultural interests of the Dominion :— 


No 1.—To TAKE DOWN EVIDENCE. 


Moved by Mr. Sproule, seconded by Mr. McMillan,—‘ That the Committee ask 
authority from the House to employ a shorthand writer to take down such evidence as 
they may deem proper.”— Adopted. 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
25th April, 1899. 


No. 2.—PRINTING THE EVIDENCE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE AND DAIRYING. 


Moved by Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. Stenson,—‘‘ Resolved that the Committee 
recommend to the House, that the evidence of the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying, submitted to the Committee in the current session, ‘on fattening of chickens,’ 
on the fundamental principles that underlie the* growing of crops,’ and ‘on the 

Canadian apple trade’ be printed for publication in bulletin form ; and that twenty 
thousand (20,000) copies of each be printed for the use of Members of Parliament and 
the Department of Agriculture, in the usual numerical proportions of English and 
French,—five thousand (5,000) copies thereof to be for use of the Department.”— 
Motion adopted. 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
19th May, 1899. 


No. 3.—PRINTING THE EVIDENCE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL 
FARMS. 


Moved by Mr. Semple, seconded by Mr. McNeill,—‘“‘ Resolved that the Committee 
recommend to the House, that the evidence of Dr. Saunders, Director of the Dominion 
experimental farms, before the Committee in the current session, be printed for publica- 
tion in bulletin form, to the number of twenty thousand (20,000) copies in the usual 
numerical proportions of English and French :—Fifteen thousand (15,000) copies thereof 
to be for distribution to Members of Parliament, and five thousand (5,000) for use of the 
Department of Agriculture.”—Motion adopted. 


CoMMITTEE Room 46, 
13th June, 1899. 
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No. 4.—ToO PRINT THE EVIDENCE OF THE SEVERAL OFFICERS AT THE CENTRAL EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARM, NOT INCLUDING THAT OF THE DIRECTOR. 


Moved by Mr. Henderson, seconded by Mr. McGregor,—‘‘ Resolved that the Com- 
mittee report, asking the House to authorize the printing of twenty thousand (20,000) 
copies of each of the evidence of A. W. Grisdale and that of the several members of the 
central experimental farm staff, taken before the Committee since the 6th June, 
current.”—Motion oes 


ComMITTEE Room 46, 
28th June, 1899. 


No. 5.— COMPLIMENTARY VOTE TO THE CHAIRMAN, BEFORE ADJOURNMENT TO MAKE FINAL 
REPORT. 


Moved by Mr. Sproule, seconded by Mr. Cochrane,—‘‘That this Committee have _ 
much pleasure in now tendering their thanks to Mr. Bain, for the uniform courtesy, 
fairness and ability with which he has presided over:the investigations and general 
business of the Committee during the current and past sessions of Parliament in which 
he has filled the position of Chairman.” 

The motion was put by Mr. McMillan in the Chair, upon which the Members 
unanimously rose to their feet and adopted the motion with applause. 


CommiTTEE Room 46, 
Ist August, 1899. 


The preceding resolutions are true copies as recorded in the minutes of meetings of 
the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, on the respective 
dates specified. 


J. H. MACLEOD, 
Clerk to Committee. 
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INTERIM REPORTS. 


FIRST REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, present their 
First Report of the said Committee, as follows :— 
| The Committee recommend that the House grant them authority to employ a 
AAD EN TO writer to take down such evidence as they may deem proper. 


THOS. BAIN, 


Chairman. 


House or Commons, 
25th April, 1899. 


Concurred in by the House, 25th April. 


SECOND REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, present their 
Second Report, as follows :— 

The Committee recommend that the House authorize the printing in the usual 
numerical proportions of English and French, in the form of advanced sheets of the 
Committee’s Final Report, twenty thousand (20,000) copies of each of the following 
divisions of the evidence given before the Committee in the current session of Parlia- 
ment, on the specific subjects of,—‘“The fattening of chickens ;” ‘The fundamental 
principles that underlie the growing of crops;” ‘The Canadian apple trade,” and 
“The making of butter ;” and that fifteen thousand (15,000) copies of each of the 
said advanced sheets be for use of Members of Parliament, and five thousand (5,000) 
of each for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 


THOS. BAIN, 


Chairman. 


Houser or Commons, 
19th May, 1899. 


Concurred in by the House 19th May. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, present their 
Third Report, as follows :-— 

The Committee recommend that the House authorize the printing forthwith, in the 
usual numerical proportions of English and French, in the form of advanced sheets of 
the Committee’s Final Report, twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of the 
Director of the Dominion Experimental Farms before the Committee in the current 
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session of Parliament ; fifteen thousand (15,000) copies thereof to be for distribution to 
Members of Parliament, and five thousand (5,000) alloted to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


THOS. BAIN, 


Chairman. 


House oF Commons, 
14th June, 1899. 


Concurred in by the House, 15th June. 


- FOURTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, present their 
Fourth Report, as follows :— 

The Committee recommend that the House authorize the printing forthwith, in the 
usual numerical proportions of English and French, in the form of advanced sheets of 
the Committee’s Final Report, twenty thousand (20,000) copies of the evidence of each 
of the Officers at the Central Experimental Farm, who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the 6th June current, and from the 15th to the 28th June. Six hundred 
(600) copies of his own evidence to be allotted to each witness and the balance to be 
distributed to Members of Parliament. 


THOS. BAIN, 


Chairman. 


Houser oF Commons, 
30th June, 1899. 


Concurred in by the House, 30th June. 
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